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Voi. XIII. JANUARY, 1839. No. 1. 


CIVIL ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE 

IN THK C1TT OF NBW-TORK. 

/ In a commercial community, every thing connected with the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, and particularly the prompt and vigorous enforce¬ 
ment of legal liabilities, is so important, that no apology is necessary 
on our part, for calling public attention to a few observations on the 
subject. We do not now purpose to allude to criminal, nor to minor 
civil courts, but only to those of general civil jurisdiction, and the 
proceedings therein; a theme sufficiently copious for the limits of a 
monthly periodical. 

After all the efforts of the legislature to promote the administration 
of justice, in this great commercial emporium, it must be admitted, 
with regret and mortification, that all those efforts have fallen far short 
of the accomplishment of the design, and that, at the present mo¬ 
ment, every avenue to justice is practically choked up by the exces¬ 
sive accumulation of business; by the non-performance of the duties 
which devolve upon our courts. So great is the obstruction, that the 
laborer is thereby deprived of the wages necessary for his immediate 
wants; the merchant delayed in the collection of his valid claims, 
until whelmed in bankruptcy and ruin; the widow and the orphan 
thwarted in the settlement of their estates, until rendered nearly or 
quite valueless by procrastination, or exhausted by fees and disburse¬ 
ments ; and, though last, not least, the dishonest debtor, though sol¬ 
vent, deliberately incurs heavy costs of litigation, to procure the great 
delay thereby afforded, which hence becomes the cause , as well as the 
effect , of the great and unnecessary accumulation of contested suits. 
These evils, long and severely felt, and deeply regretted by every one 
at all conversant with the subject, have been looked upon as natural 
sequents of the late commercial difficulties, or as arising from defects 
in the laws organizing and regulating the practice of our respective 
courts. Few have inquired, and fewer have examined, to ascertain 
how far these evils might be obviated by proper exertion on the part 
of the judges, to whom the laws have confided the important trust of 
enforcing obedience to its mandates. 

In England, with a population equal to the whole of the United 
States, two courts — the court of king’s bench, and the court of 
common pleas — consisting of but twelve justices and judges in 
both, dispose of all the great mass of common law business arising in 
that great commercial nation. Here, the legislature has not been 
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wanting in the creation of a sufficient number of officers. In this 
city alone, are three law courts ; a superior court with three justices; 
a court of common pleas, with five, and a circuit judge of the first 
circuit, comprising, beside this city, only the inconsiderable counties of 
Kings and Richmond; and each authorized to be kept perpetually 
open. Still, they are deeply burthened with an overwhelming load 
of pending litigations. In all the judicial circuits of the state, ex- 
cejpt the first, the circuit judges are ex officio vice chancellors; but in 
this circuit, a vice chancellor is specially provided, to dispose of the 
equity business, thereby relieving the circuit judge of equity duties. 
Neither of these courts have the final disposition of important ques¬ 
tions of law or equity, but the supreme court, or the chancellor, and 
the couit for the correction of errors, beside, are occupied a great part 
of their time in determining questions carried up from this city. 
Still, the wheels of justice move tardily. They are so badly clogged, 
that they might almost as well stand still. More than fifteen hundred 
causes, arising in this one city, are in readiness for trial. Some of 
these have been ready for trial, or hearing, three to five years, and 
upward. More than fifteen thousand dollars* increase of costs and 
expenses is incurred monthly, from the delay; to say nothing of the 
immense amount of property locked up from use. Indeed, so enor¬ 
mous becomes the expense, and so many the new and unheard of 
items of fees, occasioned by delays, that lawyers, clerks, sheriffs, and 
judges, are beginning to be considered by many, as a common society 
of extortioners. 

The evils of this delay are incalculably great. Must they be en¬ 
dured for ever 1 The alteration of the constitution and laws is slow 
as a remedy, and i3 not of itself always effectual, as past experiments 
have abundantly shown. Can then these evils be obviated f This is 
now the question. Improvement in the manner and the energy of 
conducting business, on the part of the judges, is a remedy, applicable 
at any time, to almost any extent; and if persisted in, will overcome 
every present obstruction, notwithstanding the defects in the laws 
themselves. Without the least disrespect to any of our judges, and 
certainly without any intention to reflect upon the motives of either, 
we shall venture to make some few observations touching the pro¬ 
ceedings : 

I. Before the vice chancellor of the first circuit; 

II. Before the circuit judge of the first circuit; 

III. In the superior court of the city of New-York; and, 

I V. In the court of common pleas for the city and county of New- 
York. 

I. The creation of a vice chancellor in this circuit, to dispose exclu¬ 
sively of equity causes, was intended to remedy the long-complained 
of evil of delay in that department. From some cause, whether from 
the great increase of litigation or otherwise, the designed object has 
not been accomplished. On the contrary, with the protracted expe¬ 
riments of four or five years, and the application of the well-intended 
efforts of the present vice chancellor, this branch of our judiciary is 
more obstructed with business, and has less despatch in disposing of 
the same, than any other. At the October term, (1838,) the calendar 
was made up as usual in four classes, thus : First class, of bills taken 
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as confessed, fifty-two causes; second, of pleas and demurrers, thirteen; 
third, of causes on bills and answers, fifty-one; fourth, of causes on 
bill, answer, and replication and on pleadings and proofs, one hundred 
and seventy-two. 

The first class of causes, with no opposition, merely formal fore¬ 
closures of mortgages, is summarily disposed of. Causes in the 
second class, usually require short arguments, as to the application of 
mere questions of practice, and perchance of law, to undisputed facts. 
The third class is likewise not tedious. It comprises those causes 
which the complainant is content to have argued upon the defendant’s 
own version of facts. The fourth class embraces all causes wherein 
proofs are taken. All other causes have precedence to them. It 
might well be termed the * deferred class.* It is the depositary of a 
huge mass of procrastinated business. 

The first cause in this class, on the last October calendar, was at 
issue and ready for hearing, in 1828; the second, in 1831; the dates 
of issue of the successive causes range from that time downward to 
the present year. Thus it is plain, that this class now contains the 
bulk of the contested suits instituted in this circuit within the last 
seven years, and even longer. Beside these four classes of calendar 
causes, another class of business claims a share of the vice chancel¬ 
lor’s attention. We allude to special motions. To this business, the 
second and fourth Tuesday in each month during vacations, and 
Monday of each week during terms, are devoted, in preference to 
all other business. These motions consist of preliminary applications 
to grant and dissolve injunctions, to appoint receivers, to set aside 
proceedings, etc., and in deciding which, the whole merits of causes 
are often successively considered and passed upon. With this 
amount of business undisposed of, and bearing constantly in mind 
the great injury suitors are suffering by delay, the vice chancellor 
ought to husband well his time, and, to that end, should prevent every 
unnecessary reading of papers, and preclude all prolix argument 
upon questions already well settled. He ought, generally, to be able 
to determine at once, on the statement of a case, whether there is 
any room for discussion as to the law, or for the detailed reading of 
papers as to the facts ; and if none, the matter should be disposed of 
at once. By adopting this course, a justice of our state supreme 
court often disposes of some hundred and more special motions in a 
day; when, to have read the papers on which they are founded, 
would have consumed weeks. The vice chancellor ought to come 
into court early, and stay late, and never take papers for examination, 
or consume time in writing opinions, except in cases of real doubt 
and substantial difficulty. Certainly, he should never spend time to 
give, much less write, reasons, merely to satisfy the party decided 
against, or to acquaint the bar or the public of his extensive erudi¬ 
tion. There is more occasion for, and the less apology for the lack 
of, despatch of business before him. The amount of property locked 
up in his court is immense, and his decisions can be — and whatever 
his decision, in cases involving any considerable property and doubts 
as to equity, will be — appealed from, in spite oi all learned reasons 
for his conclusions. The great object should be, to unclog the wheels 
of justice; to remove at once that great mass of causes, ip which 
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no real questions of law or of fact are pending; where nothing but 
downright wilfulness and fault of one of the parties invites the liti¬ 
gation. To draw a correct conclusion as to how far the vice chan¬ 
cellor acts up to these views, we will give a brief history of his pro¬ 
ceedings, at the above-mentioned October term — a pretty fair spe¬ 
cimen of his modus operandi in doing business. 

On the first day of the term, at twelve o’clock at noon, the vice chan¬ 
cellor took his seat, with a full bar in attendance, say seventy-five to one 
hundred lawyers, anxious for an opportunity to give their causes a jog. 
Instead of taking up business, even at that late hour, he proceeded, 
with great solemnity and due deliberation, to read his decisions in 
two causes. Thus he occupied one whole hour, incontinently sup¬ 
posing the members of the bar in attendance greatly edified, when 
in truth, vexed patience, and burning indignation at the unnecessary 
delay, obviously obstructed the hearing of a single sentence of these 
learned opinions, which were written, and might have been at once 
handed to the clerk, so that persons interested might examine for 
themselves. Is it not intolerable, that so many should not merely des¬ 
pair at the * law’s delay,* but should also be compelled to endure the 
vanity, if not the insolence of office, in thus consuming time to write, ay, 
to read also, these long yarns of legal disquisition 1 The vice chan¬ 
cellor is not, however, alone in this unnecessary prolixity. It ap¬ 
peals to be a distemper, almost universally prevalent with American 
judges. Our learned judges may have fallen into the erroneous suppo¬ 
sition, that because the popular principle of our government dictates 
that political questions should be discussed in a manner readily to be 
understood by all classes of the people; and that, inasmuch as the 
mass of the people are the eventual judges of even the judicial deci¬ 
sions, they should therefore spin out their decision of a cause, as 
they would a speech to a popular assembly, just before election. But 
a judicial decision should, above all other tilings, be characterized by 
brevity, and a strict adherence to law and equity, without regard to 
popular notions. But to return to the vice chancellor. After deli¬ 
vering himself of the two learned opinions, he proceeded to hear a 
number of ex parte and other uncontested motions. These consumed 
but little time. After granting several decrees in mortgage cases, 
taken as confessed, which are mere matters of course, he actually 
reached the contested special motions, when three o’clock p. m. ar¬ 
rived, and the court, as in duty bound, adjourned for dinner; but, al¬ 
together unnecessarily, adjourned for the day. He might have held 
court three or four hours, at least, after dinner. Certainly it would 
not incommode him nor the bar so much as it does some of the liti¬ 
gating parties to have their suits postponed from term to term, and 
from year to year. 

On Tuesday morning, at ten A. m., the court was again opened; 
the special motions of Monday taken up, and actually finished, by 
three o’clock p. m. The court then adjourned till the next Monday; 
no doubt greatly overcome with the burthen of its immense labors! 
The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth weeks 
passed off in pretty much the same manner, without a single cause in 
the second, third, or fourth classes being touched. On the tenth 
week, after hearing divers motions, the court adjourned for the term, 
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having devoted some twenty days to special motions, two to taking 
decrees in suits not opposed; and not a moment to what should be 
the legitimate business of the term, namely, the hearing of really con¬ 
tested causes. What a perv ersion of justice ! A court instituted by 
law to decide matters in controversy, deliberately determine to post¬ 
pone all cases of real controversy! It will naturally be asked, what 
was the vice chancellor about, the residue of the time ? Was he 
idle I Oh no! No doubt he kept constantly at work, after his way ; 
slowly plodding through endless papers, and writing opinions almost 
endless; oft times busily engaged in taxing costs, at one dollar to one 
dollar and fifty cents per bill, allowing injunctions at one dollar twen¬ 
ty-five cents each, and other similar business, appropriately appertain¬ 
ing to the office of a master in chancery. These last duties the law 
has improperly given the vice chancellor as a privilege, rather than 
imposed as a duty, to help make up an insufficient salary. Pro¬ 
ceeding at this rate, what a hopeful chance of getting a cause, in the 
fourth class, to a hearing in the course of ten years ! Under these 
circumstances^ is it not the duty of the vice chancellor to quicken 
his own movements, shorten arguments, hold court more hours, 
plod less over cases, write shorter and fewer opinions, and read none, 
and thus put things on a better footing ] Is it not intolerable , that he 
should sit and hear long-spun arguments on questions of practice, or 
upon any mere interlocutory motion 1—and more so, that he should, in¬ 
stead of deciding these cases on the spot, take the papers, keep them 
under consideration for weeks or months, and then write and read solemn 
opinions thereupon ! If unable to do full justice to all, by the most 
satisfactory examination of cases, should he not divide the labors that 
he can bestow, so that all parties may get their proportion !—and not 
allow those getting a chance to be heard, to take vengeance for the 
previous delay, by consuming as much time as they please ? If he 
cannot, by some means, quicken the heretofore tardy footsteps of 
justice in his court, would he not do himself a credit, and give the sta¬ 
tute a reproving commentary, by ceasing his ineffectual efforts, and re¬ 
signing his office at once 1 In the mean time, we suggest as improve¬ 
ments : 


1. Until all the old cases are finished, hold court every day at least 
eight hours. 

2. Have certain hours in each day to attend to taxing costs, grants 
ing injunctions, and other chamber business. 

3. Take the statement of counsel, that the proof of service of no¬ 
tices of motions is regular, or let the clerk examine before he files 
them, and not spend hours, every motion day, to hear the same read. 

4. Hear a statement of facts on special and other motions, and not 
require papers to be read ; never permit over five minutes* argument 
upon a motion, exclusive of the statement of the facts; take no par 
pers; write no opinion; decide every motion at the time it is made. 

5. In calendar causes, never write an opinion longer than merely 
to state the propositions, and a reference to, not a comment upon, 
authorities therefor, and certainly never read an opinion. 

6. Never forget, for a moment, that hundreds are suffering grievous 
delay, and some almost starvation, for want of the efficient exertions 
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II. The circuit court of the first circuit. This court tries all 
issues of fact in the supreme court, arising in this circuit. Many of 
these suits involve important legal principles, as well as large pro¬ 
perty, and in which the opinion of the supreme court must be ob¬ 
tained, before the parties will be satisfied. It is of great importance, 
therefore, that its calendar be kept unclogged, that those suits may 
get before the supreme court in the cheapest and shortest possible 
way. Annually, six regular circuit courts are provided by law to be held 
in this city ; beside, the circuit judge may hold adjourned circuits as he 
pleases. As his sole official business, beside holding very brief cir¬ 
cuits in Kings and Richmond counties, is in this city, one would sup¬ 
pose he might continue his court from day to day, week to week, 
and month to month, so long as any of his duties were left undone. 
A cause should always have opportunity to be tried within two or 
three months after issue joined. But so far from this being the 
true state of business in this court, two to three years of defended 
causes are undisposed of. There is no reasonable prospect of getting 
a judgment in one of these causes for years after its commencement. 
A party may therefore, in many instances, better submit to waive his 
rights, than attempt to enforce them. However well prepared, in the 
outset, for the contest, the law of chances are wofully against him, 
that his witness will die, move away, and unawares leave the country, 
or the defendant fail at home, or decamp, before a trial. The dis¬ 
honest defendant calculates deliberately upon throwing this sovereign 
impediment—a chivalric glove —before the claims of his creditors, 
ana boldly bids defiance to justice. 

The causes upon our circuit calendars the past year have num¬ 
bered thus: At February circuit, five hundred and ninety-two; 
March, five hundred ; May, three hundred and fifty; July, three hun¬ 
dred and nineteen; October, five hundred and ninety-five. At the 
February circuit, there was a ‘ run’ on the calendar. Since then, the 
court have not, at any term, proceeded in regular order below num¬ 
ber fifty ; and never, at one circuit, actually disposed of half that 
number. From the best information we can obtain, we believe that, 
exclusive of inquests and causes taken up out of order on the 
calendar, on account of their brevity, not more than seventy causes 
have actually been tried dui*ing the whole of the year 1838. During 
the same period, there have probably been taken fifteen hundred to 
two thousand inquests, i. e., verdicts where no defence is made. For 
these inquests, the circuit judge has received from four to five thou¬ 
sand dollars fees, in two and a half dollars for each cause put on the 
calendar. This business must, of course, be done. It is brief, and pays 
well. As for litigated causes, they are long and tedious. They 
must be postponed. The plaintiffs get sickened by the delay, and 
compromise their claims. 

Before alluding to improvements in the purview of the judge him¬ 
self, we will mention a few that might be made by the legislature. 
The law allows circuit judges a confessedly inadequate salary. To 
make up for this inadequacy, the legislature conferred upon them the 
right to fees for divers services, in addition to their salaries. In this 
circuit, expenses were imposed greater than in other circuits; there¬ 
fore provision was made to enhance the income of its judgeship. 
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The recorder, county judges, and other supreme court commission¬ 
ers, in this city, were and are prohibited the performance of the ac¬ 
customed duties, in suits in the supreme court, except in the absence 
of the circuit judge. This provision was to him a monopoly of the 
fees. Beside, the judge of this circuit is allowed an extra fee of two 
and a half dollars for entering a cause on the term calendar * not ex¬ 
ceeding twice/ In the present state of the calendar, he seldom fails, 
in defended suits, of getting this enormous calendar fee 1 twice/ i. c., 
five dollars in each. Not over half the defended causes are ever 
tried. The delays are so great, that the suitors get 1 tired down/ 
and settle their claims as best they can. Much time must necessarily 
be spent at chambers. To insure viciously tampering fees, much 
time, which could otherwise be spent in the trial of causes, is con¬ 
sumed at chambers. 

Our circuit judge’s annual income may, by our best information, be 
safely estimated thus : His salary, eighteen hundred dollars; calendar 
fees, five thousand to six thousand dollars; chamber fees, including 
three dollars on each motion for a new trial, two thousand dodarB; 
in the aggregate, nearly ten thousand dollars per annum. This is the 
fault of the law, and not of the judge. About one week of each 
term is usually occupied in what is called taking inquests, t. e ., when 
the defendant will not swear he has any defence, mere formal ver¬ 
dicts are taken. As the law is, the cause must be placed on the 
calendar, two and a half dollars paid the judge, half a dollar to the 
sheriff, three dollars to the jury, beside other sundry fees to witnesses, 
sheriffs, criers, and attorneys; all this, in order to try a claim, which 
the defendant does not, in truth, pretend to contest, though for sheer 
delay he has put in a plea. But the farce is gone through with; the 
attorney draws the subpoenas and tickets; the sheriff serves them on 
the witnesses; the jury are sworn * well and truly to try/ etc., and 
are then empannelled. Witnesses are sworn as to the undenied sig¬ 
nature of the bill; the witnesses’ amount of compensation is recorded; 
then the jury are asked to hearken to the ‘ verdict as the court has 
recorded it ;’ the jury receive on the spot their three dollars to say 
nothing; the judge sits quietly on his 1 bench/ possibly looks on; 
perhaps reads a newspaper, perchance converses with the bar; but 
more probably, is industriously doing chamber business, and running 
up scores of lucrative fees ; the crier holds the Bible ; the clerk the 
while does the machine business. Is not this a virtual pantomime, 
non-essential, extravagantly expensive, and degrading] Why not 
provide by law, that in actions on liquidated claims, notes, bonds, 
etc., then be endorsed and made part of the declaration items of the 
claim ] Also the plaintiff, agent or attorney’s affidavit as to the amount 
accrued; when, and in certain cases, for what; and the same be 
served as usual on defendant ] And that if defendant does endorse on 
his plea the particulars of his set off, if any, and a proper affidavit of 
definite merits, judgment be rendered for the amount of the plain¬ 
tiff’s claim, to be revised or ascertained by the clerk 1 — thereby avoid¬ 
ing this undignified, degrading humbug and farce of an obviously 
mock trial. 

But to our circuit judge. What can Ac do to remedy existing evils, 
with the laws as they are 1 Much, we answer QS^gl^he will. 
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With proper exertion, he can not only dispose of the new business, 
but, within six months, clear the calender of its mass of deferred 
causes. What is his present routine of official practice 1 At eleven 
o’clock a. m., he opens court, and adjourns at three p. m. ; but when a 
cause is actually commenced and on trial at three p. m., he has held a 
session after dinner, though not uniformly to complete the same. 
Hence generally but four hours out of the twenty-four are devoted 
to business in this circuit, wherein would naturally be tried the 
bulk of the immense 4 transitory’ suits in this great agricultural, com¬ 
mercial, mechanical, and mercantile state; where numerous and 
heavy transactions are constantly being made ; where business confi¬ 
dence must hang greatly upon promptitude in the execution of the 
laws. In England, courts do not move so dilatorily. The judge at 
the London assizes opens court at eight a. m., adjourns for dinner 
one hour; has tea sent to him in court, and continues business till 
ten or eleven in the evening. Some judges in the country circuits 
are equally vigilant; their business promptly despatched, and the 
laws speedily executed. Let our circuit judge adopt the same plan, 
and he will soon see how many, to get their causes tried, will come 
at any hour when he will hear them. Let the four or five-hour mid¬ 
day workers wait, if they prefer it, until other causes are disposed of. 
We repeat, all this delay is unnecessary and worse; it is heinous 
procrastination. The vigilance of the judge, if once roused into 
action, can grapple the pressing mass of suits, and crush the ignoble 
scandal of the court and the laws. 

III. The superior court of the city of New-York was created 
about 1828. It was intended to try the hosts of suits at law growing 
out of the multifarious transactions in this city, and thereby to pre¬ 
clude the accumulation of this 4 local’ business in the circuit and su¬ 
preme courts. It was anticipated, that a court constituted as this 
should be, with three justices of equal acquirements, experience, 
legal acumen, and physical vigor, with the justices of the supreme 
court, and exclusively devoted to commercial and mercantile suits, 
would soon acquire a reputation for legal ability, extensive and ready 
research, and judicial accuracy, unsurpassed, if not unequalled, by 
the supreme court itself. Such anticipations were not only reasonable, 
but the result was deemed inevitable, that a court thus constituted 
and thus circumstanced, would soon become, what it should now be, 
the first of civil tribunals for authority on questions of commercial 
and mercantile law, and in dignity and reputation the respectable rival 
of the English 4 court of king’s bench.’ How far these anticipa^ 
tions have been realized, let facts speak. 

For a few years, the anticipated results of the experiment were 
supposed to be attained. Many, however, suspected that the gover¬ 
nor, from a laudable desire to select for its chief a man of extensive 
legal learning, overlooked other considerations equally important, and 
appointed to that office a chancellor, who was by his office a leading 
member of the court for the correction of errors, where his opinions 
might be law that could not be appealed from. Beside, the age of 
the chancellor, being near sixty, would, by the constitution of this 
state, have incapacitated him from holding any judicial office in chan¬ 
cery, or in the supreme court. But the officers of the superior. 
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enacted into being after the adoption of the constitution, were not 
technically thus limited. There was a manifest impropriety in such 
a judicial officer being transferred to a comparatively inferior court, 
whoso decisions might be reviewed, first by the supreme court, and 
then by the same court for the correction of errors ; and it should have 
prevented as well the governor from making, as the officer from ac¬ 
cepting, this nomination. Five years after the original organization of 
the superior court, the terms of office of the justices expired, and 
others were to be appointed. • Whether the governor, in his wisdom, 
deemed the gathered prudence of the state convention of 1S21 to be 
wrong, in presuming men past sixty to be in their * constitutional* 
dotage, or waning in their physical ability to perform the ever (ay, 
and they ever must be) arduous duties of the judiciary, or whether 
he saw in the old officers other peculiar official or political adapta¬ 
tions, not known to us, they were at least reappointed. Again, at the 
expiration of another term of five years, they have been again reap¬ 
pointed. Hence, at least one on the bench, the chief justice, will 
have long passed the goal of seventy years, before his third term of 
office shall have expired. Is it natural for him, under these circum¬ 
stances of previous high office, and continued reappointments, to 
waive his own preconceived opinions to the dictates of even a revi¬ 
sory authority, save with the greatest reluctance — nay, without the 
most palpable necessity i As it is, whether by reason of real or supposed 
superiority of the chief justice, or of any claimed prerogative on his 
part, and their willing concession to his pride of opinion, or whether 
they are conscientiously scrupulous of the superior pecuniary attain¬ 
ments of chamber business, or whether from some other cause , we are 
not advised ; although from some cause, the two very respectable asso¬ 
ciated justices of this court have nearly surrendered to him the ex¬ 
clusive disposition of legal questions. They are seldom suspected of 
concocting a waking opinion. He takes the papers, examines the 
authorities, writes opinions, and in his own good time, in open court, 
delivers himself of them. Neither associate justice seems to have any 
knowledge of the argument, or when it maybe decided,although nomi¬ 
nally before a full bench from three to six months. If application is 
made to them, they refer to the chief justice, as though the causes were 
his special property. Now we intend not to say that the chief justice is 
not a man of great legal attainment — far from it; but we do say, 
that the flattering reputation he has enjoyed, the high office he has 
held, and his confirmed opinion of his own superiority, concomitant 
with the ills and infirmities of age, render him at times incapable of 
giving proper weight to authorities, and of proper consultation with 
his associates. His opinions are often masses of learned quotations, 
little applicable to the case in hand. Now is this surprising, to an 
observer of advanced life ? Age does not impair so much the 
memory as the judgment. Hence the practice of writing long, legal 
impertinent speculations as opinions, prevails here, in its worst form ; 
and not the writing only, but the custom of reading them in open 
court; a custom that should have been exploded a century ago. 
Nearly a day in each week, the court solemnly sit and uselessly read 
decisions ; and suitors await in mental agony the day’s adjournment 
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of a hearing. There is no need of writing a long opinion in any case ; 
and there is less apology for reading or conning one aloud, long or 
short. If written, hand it to the clerk. The parties can read for 
themselves, and the reporter can publish it. This reading of deci¬ 
sions, with great effort, to an audience made up of a scribbling clerk, 
a gossiping crier, a dreaming constable, and possibly a brace of con¬ 
genial lawyers, not unfrequently brings up in the association the illus¬ 
trious example of the Grecian orator practising eloquence upon the 
sea shore; with this slight difference, that Demosthenes did this at 
the age of twenty-eight, amid the surges’ loud roar, to prepare for a 
crowded audience, whereas our justice acts at over sixty-five, in the 
sepulchral silence of a vacant court-room. 

Calm, collected decision, a total surpression of every word not 
absolutely necessary and desirable for the information or rebuke of 
persons present, united with a deportment, urbane, friendly, and re¬ 
spectful, toward the members of the bar, should ever characterize the 
bench; and in lieu of that deportment, we find the court often en¬ 
gaged in petty altercation with the profession, individually venting a 
spleen, destructive of the respectful esteem, the bar should , and if 
properly treated, ever would evince, toward the court. To acquire 
or preserve the respect and confidence of its bar, the court must ex¬ 
tend the same courtesy and confidence they would attain. In this 
court, so little is there of system, order, or promptitude, and so tardy 
the decision after argument, that points made on the arguments are 
sometimes wholly forgotten, or misrecollected, and the cause actually 
decided the reverse of the opinion of the court. The trial of causes 
here, is not so behindhand as in either of the others. The calendar 
of causes for trial, at its November term, 1838, numbered about four 
hundred. Still in almost every litigated cause, a motion for a new 
trial is heard before a whole bench. Hence a delay arises, in the 
eventual decision, and renders it impossible to get a final judgment 
in these causes, short of about one and a half years from its com¬ 
mencement. 

Again, the dignity of this court is degraded, by the pitiftil system 
of making up, in fees, compensation to the justices. This, we have 
before hinted, ought never to be. The administration of justice is 
too sacred to be touched by a man dependant for his support on fees. 
It is a temptation to devote too exclusively his attention to this fee¬ 
ing business. Whether right or wrong, it has its influence, and is 
countenanced and acknowledged by our legislature. While one 
judge presides at the trial of causes, two remain at chambers, taking 
costs, hearing motions, making orders, and other fee-paying business. 
In this chamber business, the three justices get some two thousand 
dollars per ye^r. Upon each cause commenced in their court, they re¬ 
ceive a quarter-dollar, and one and a half dollars for each cause placed 
upon the trial calendar. From these two sources, they are believed 
to receive annually eight to ten thousand dollars, i. e., four thousand 
dollars a year fees, for each justice, beside a salary of twenty-five hun¬ 
dred dollars, making a grand total of annual income to be over six thou¬ 
sand dollars, without any disbursements. This is the most debasing, 
and not the cheapest, mode of paying the justices. This, however, is 
not the fault of the justices, but of the law. We have now in our 
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mind's eye one incident, which needs explanation from the justices. 
The statute allows special motions before a judge at chambers, in 
conformity with rules to be prescribed by the court, with the same 
effect as if made in open court. If a motion be made in court, ho fee 
is known; but when at chambers, a justice gets one dollar for each 
order, in pursuance thereof. The court have made a rule, that all 
ordinary motions may be made in court, or before a judge at cham¬ 
bers ; and that when made before a judge, they may be brought on 
upon notice to the adverse party, or by an order to show cause , at the 
election of the party making them . The practice of procuring an al¬ 
ternative order in the first instance, instead of serving a notice, is of 
course adopted; since the attorney moving thereby gets more fees, 
and will act for his own interest. Consequently the judge gets a dol¬ 
lar for the alternative order, and another dollar for the final order; 
whereas on a notice, he would get for the whole only one dollar. 
Some thousands of orders in a year have some influence on fees. 
The notice is in every respect as useful, save that shorter time of 
service is desired than is allowed on notice. Still the rule allows 
the party to use the order in any case, whether necessary or not. 
This should be altered. Let this court awake to a proper sense of 
their trust, and the interest the public have in their doings. Let 
each justice act and decide for himself, according to the dictates of 
his own understanding, and not implicitly assent to the conclusions 
of any opinionated, though learned, compeer. Let prompt and ex¬ 
peditious decisions, without writing or reading long opinions, be 
adopted, and the responsibility and usefulness of the court will be 
greatly enhanced. 

IV. The court of common pleas for the city and county of 
New-York is degraded by the same vicious system of fees and prac¬ 
tice upon motions, to which, in our remarks upon the superior court, 
we had occasion to allude. Still, it has been, by far, the most use¬ 
ful, because most efficient tribunal in the city. Under the late 
learned and worthy first judge, the lamented John T. Irving, this 
court was elevated, in a brief period, from the petty consideration of 
like courts in other counties, to a rank and dignity, in the estimation 
of the profession, unequalled by the superior court, and was and is 
justly considered the only tolerably efficient court, for the despatch of 
business, in the city. Without disparagement to the present bench, 
all practitioners will admit, that the vacancy of Judge Irving is not 
fully supplied. Yet the talents of the present judges are respectable, 
and their zeal and assiduity commendable. The calendars of this 
court were very large, having, for a year past been not less than four 
or five hundred. Still, the number of litigated causes actually dis¬ 
posed of, the past year in it, is probably more than double the number 
consummated in the superior court, and four times the number 
perfected in the circuit court, within the same time. Neverthe¬ 
less, this court has not done all it might do, to clear out the old cau¬ 
ses. It might open at nine o'clock instead of eleven, and hold after¬ 
noon if not evening sessions, every day, till the calendar be cleared. 
There is no necessity, and certainly no propriety, that a cause, ready 
for trial, should go over five or six terms before it can be reached. 
Let the judges apply a little more nerve to them — firmness, prompti¬ 
tude, and dignity — and hold court more hours in a day, and they 
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will soon find themselves relieved from the weight of heavy calendars, 
and be able to try every cause at the first term it shall be noticed. 

In each of the above-mentioned courts for the trial of causes, great 
disorder and confusion usually prevail; insomuch that a stranger, on 
entering court, often supposes none in session, until, making his way 
through the crowd of witnesses and suitors outside, and of lawyers 
inside the bar, up to the bench, he discovers a judge there, with pro¬ 
bably half a dozen lawyers, leaning over the bench, talking in his 
ear, occasionally presenting orders for him to sign, paying him his 
fees therefor, and transacting other chamber business; in the mean 
while, the clerk is perhaps drawing a jury, taking inquests, and the 
like formal, unnecessary, and therefore undignified, occupations; 
while some forty to fifty attorneys and counsellors are standing up 
conversing within, and a humming shuffle pervades all the bar. This 
arises, greatly, from the fault of the city authorities, in not providing 
suitable seats and tables for members of the bar; there being but a 
small, contracted table in each court room, on which to transact busi¬ 
ness ; partly from the eagerness of the profession to press through the 
crowd to despatch their business ; partly from the fault of the law, in 
allowing the judge to meddle with any chamber business, and requi¬ 
ring senseless routines of forms to reopen court; but, more than all, 
from the fault of the court, in not holding with a firmer hand the reins 
of order, industry, and dignity. We can well imagine that an Eng¬ 
lish barrister, accustomed to the dignified proceedings in British courts, 
where perhaps too much attention is paid to orderly form and cere¬ 
mony, would hold in low estimation the tribunals of this country; 
an estimate altogether incorrect, except in relation to these particu¬ 
lar courts ; and, in some respects, erroneous as to them. He would 
most assuredly underrate the real talents and worth of some if not all 
of our judges. 

The above view of this subject is indeed humiliating, but it is true; 
and on these matters, the longer the truth is attempted to be suppres¬ 
sed, the worse it is for us. Let the public examine for themselves, 
probe well the evils, and see where they lie. Let the legislature 
scan the laws, and their practical effects, and apply the proper legis¬ 
lative remedies; above all, let the judges study for themselves, and 
endeavor to do the best they can with the laws as they find them ; at 
all events, let them elevate the dignity and increase the energy and 
efficiency of their respective courts. 

We have thus taken a rapid view of our subject, as we must ne¬ 
cessarily do, to bring it within moderate limits. These observations 
are but a 9mall moiety of what suggested themselves to us, as we 
glanced onward, and may, no doubt, suggest themselves to every in¬ 
dependent, experienced practitioner. Let us hope, however, that 
they will prove sufficient to awaken the people, their legislature, and 
the courts themselves, to the importance of the theme ; and if so, we 
shall be amply rewarded for our labor. Notwithstanding all these 
defects, we still entertain the highest respect for the noble principles 
of the law, a very favorable opinion of the general ability and use¬ 
fulness of the legal profession, and a firm conviction that our courts 
of justice, however badly conducted, are the only safe reliance for 
the protection of our rights; and that, so far from being treated with 
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contempt or derision, their failings should be looked upon with every 
degree of allowance, and every effort be made to aid them, in all 
laudable endeavors to impart useful form amd vigor to the adminis¬ 
tration of the law. May they, one and all, arouse from their lethargy, 
redouble their vigor, and rival each other in industry and perseve¬ 
rance, till ‘ the law’s delay’ shall no longer arise from lack of de¬ 
spatch in those courts, and villany no more elude the pursuit of 
justice. 


A PSALM OF DEATH. 


4 Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the juet. 

Shining no where butin the dark, 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could we outlook that mark!’ Henry Vaughan, 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 
L 

There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 
And the flowers that grow between. 


1 Shall I have nought that is fair,’ saith he: 

‘Have nought but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them ail back again.* 

in. 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in bis sheaves. 


IV. 

* My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,* 
The Reaper said, and smil’d : 
i Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where he was once a child.’ 


* They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints upon their garments white 
These sacred blossoms wear.* 


VL 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love; 

Bnt ehe knew she should find them all again, 

In the fields of light above. 

vn. 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 

’T was an angel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. t. 
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THE GOVERNOR'S VISIT TO JEMAICO. 

IT THI AUTHOR OF ‘THE KVIHOW PlOPEETt.' 

In the summer of 1703, an infectious fever raged violently in the 
city of New-York. The inhabitants tied into the adjacent country, 
which was not very distant from where the Bowling Green now is. 
On that pleasant eminence now called Leonard-street, many of them 
snuffed the pure air with the delighted eagerness of citizens, while 
the children rambled amid fields of clover, safe from the prevailing 
disease. Those low-eaved mansions, with their trees and shrubbery, 
those fragrant meadows, and well-cultured gardens, which were the 
homes of thrifty farmers, and afforded so secure a retreat, the very hill¬ 
sides they were wont to clamber, are gone. Commerce has wrought 
out its wonderful results, and luxury has followed in its train, putting 
to blush, with her ‘ ivory palaces/ the abodes of elder time. Upon 
that very spot, you behold an interminable Babel of bricks and mortar, 
and the breezes which play there now, are impregnated with other 
odors than those of Araby. 

Among other persons of distinction, who fled from town, was Lord 
Cornbury, the then Governor of the Province. We gather nothing 
from history very favorable to this man’s character. He swayed his 
delegated authoiity with a high hand, and proved little acceptable to 
the mass of his subjects. Haughty and tyrannical in disposition, he 
rode over the necks of the people, and cared less about subserving 
the ends of justice, than of returning home rich with the spoils of 
extortion. 

When the infection broke out, he was not slow to flee from the post 
of danger; but for reasons known to himself, did not choose to re¬ 
side in the vicinity of the city. Probably the true cause was, that he 
wished to get as far as possible from the presence of those by whom 
he knew himself to be justly hated. Getting in his barge, however, 
he crossed the East River to Long-Island, and proceeded thence 
directly with his family and suite, twelve miles, to the rural village of 
Jemaico. This * plantation’ was likely to suit him, as well for its 
health and privacy, as for its nearness to the ocean. 

So signal an event as the arrival of the governor, created of course 
a great stir in a small community. From the Big Plains to the Beaver 
Pond, the people became informed of it, as by the blast of a trumpet. 
They put on their Sunday clothes, and in all the pomp and pride of their 
finery, rushed with one accord to witness the entree. All ages, sexes, 
and conditions, were present; the laughter-loving negro, and the In¬ 
dians of the Rockaway tribe, who came pouring down from their 
wigwams in the hills, with their blankets, gewgaws, and painted 
faces, to look upon the representative of their great father, the King 
of England. The governor arrived late in the afternoon of the 
fourth of July, a day not as yet sacred in the annals of a free 
people. 

One would suppose that a benevolent viceroy would delight in 
making such a visitation an occasion of rejoicing, and an era to be 
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long remembered; that he would render his presence acceptable to 
his subjects, without any compromise of dignity ; shedding his conde¬ 
scending smiles upon the humble, and diffusing gladness among all. 
Lord Cornbury, however, scarcely permitted those to look at him who 
had come to do him homage. He walked with stately step into the 
apartments prepared for him, whence he did not emerge during the 
rest of the day; while without, his liveried attendants harshly re¬ 
pulsed the crowd which gathered around his carriage, too eagerly 
admiring its gilded trappings, and the emblazoned arms upon its 
pannels. 

Several days elapsed, before the bustle occasioned by his arrival 
had subsided, and during all that time, the only question asked or an¬ 
swered was, 4 Have you seen the Governor V His person, voice, and 
general bearing; his attendants, his horses, and his carriages; formed 
the never-failing topics of conversation in the farm-house. All agreed 
unanimously, that he was an 4 elegant gentleman/ but he was so dis¬ 
tant and inaccessible, that they regarded him with a certain awe, and 
failed not to interpret something scornful in his lordship’s counte¬ 
nance. They foresaw, however, that his stay in the country would 
not be without its advantages, for all places in the vicinity were put 
in requisition to supply his lordship’s table. The little plains pro¬ 
vided him with plover, and the bay of Jemaico with fish; and the 
swamps with woodcock, and the well-cultivated farms with all the 
delicacies of the season. But the wily farmers turned the tables upon 
the governor, during this summer campaign ; for if they brought him 
the fattest of the poultry, and their most delicious fruits, it must he 
admitted that they 4 made him pay for it/ It was a maxim with some 
of them, which they have handed down to their posterity, that there 
is no harm in fleecing a rich man, and that he may 4 as well pay double 
what a thing is worth, as not.’ His lordship had no right to complain 
of such a doctrine. 

There was but one person in the community, who was fitted, by 
birth or education, to be 4 hand-in-glove’ with the governor, or who 
exchanged with him the civilities of the table. This was Sir 

Charles-, who lived in a style somewhat magnificent for that 

neighborhood. His mansion, adorned with busts and paintings, and the 
dim portraits of a gentle ancestry, bespoke the man of liberal taste 
and ample fortune. Yet was he mild and benevolent in his nature, 
and sitting in his library, the retreat of his old age, acted as the um¬ 
pire of all disputes in the community. He was withal a zealous 
churchman, and a loyal subject of his king. 

The Sunday after the governor’s arrival was one of those sweet 
days described by the temple poet: 

-*90 clear, bo calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky? 

The sereneness of a Sabbath ill the country, during those Puritan 
times, may be best conceived of, by describing that of the New- 
England village. When the sun rises on that day which 4 the Lord 
hath made,* and of which 4 he calls the hours his own,’ all sounds are 
hushed into a religious stillness. The hum of business has ceased, 
and the voice of laughter and merriment. The plough stands still 
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in the field, and the beast of burden reposes. The countenances of 
men are impressed with the commandment of God, * Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy.* And in the face of nature you remark 
the same prevailing piety; whether you go into the fields upon the 
Sabbath, or by the river, or by the ocean, or in the groves, which are 
the holiest of temples ; for Religion dwells within their Gothic gloom, 
wherein the Druids worshipped. 1 All the trees rejoice before the 
Lord / the venerable oaks sigh musically, and their high tops wave 
in unison, while the birds upon their branches seem to chant, ‘0 
praise God in his holiness !’ When pure hearts commune together 
m such scenes, and when innocent hands are clasped in supplication, 
and tearful eyes are upturned to Him that pardoneth the penitent, we 
think it is the ‘beauty of holiness/ and that it is God himself who 
looks down approvingly, and that it is the light of God’s countenance 
which makes the sunshine so bright, and the skies so clear, and the 
day so glorious. 

But alas ! in the midst of such outward peace, how often the heart 
is conscious of inquietude ! Its evil desires are smothered, not sup¬ 
pressed, and its petty passions will soon get the mastery. Religion 
may appear in all we do, but hypocrisy lurks beneath its beautiful 
garb, like a basilisk among roses. Of this the village of Jemaico, 
which was usually as quiet as the grave on Sunday, was destined to 
prove an unfortunate example. It was edifying, in the early part of 
the day, to see its inhabitants coming forth, so neat, so tidy, and sub¬ 
dued in their aspect; and in a small population, the marvel was, 
whence came so many girls of a sweet countenance. Those who 
lived at a distance, entered the village in farm-wagons, which had in¬ 
deed been used all the week in the field, but which, when furbished 
up, made a respectable appearance on the Sabbath. The horses, who 
did not consider this service as a labor, but no doubt set it down in 
their catalogue of ‘good works/ had a complacent look, and a so¬ 
lemn, Sabbath gait. At the loud roll and beating of a drum , every 
one hastened to the place of worship. That sweet bell-music, 
and those Sunday chimes, which strike upon the ear so musically in 
the country, were at that time unknown in the Long-Island villages. 
It might have been that the people were poor, or the churches mostly 
without turrets, or perhaps the sound of the bell did not accord with 
Puritan ideas. At any rate, the following curious memorandum is 
found in the records of Jemaico : ‘ At a town-meeting, it was voted 
by the town, that Jonathan Higgins be appointed to heat the drum for 
divine service on Sabbath, and that he take his pay in tobacco and 
Indian corn/ 

At the date of this story, there w T ere two churches in the village of 
Jemaico. The one worshipped in by the Dutch, a numerous con¬ 
gregation, has of late years been demolished, to make way for a 
Grecian temple. As few monuments like it remain in the land, it 
may deserve description. Enclosing a considerable area, and built 
of rounded shingles, it was in form a perfect octagon. The eaves 
were from twelve to fifteen feet from the ground, and the roof shot 
up on every side to a point, on which was perched a sort of cupola, 
somewhat resembling a parrot-cage, in which was suspended, in after 
times, a large-sized cow-bell. This was again covered by a roof, as- 
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cending octagonaUy to a point, and above this was planted a brilliant 
weathercock; On each side of the octagon, immediately below the 
eaves, was a small window, exactly square, so that in the whole house 
there were eight windows to let in the blessed light. The pulpit 
jutted out of the wall, and was overshadowed by a sounding-board, 
so that not a word of the good dominie might be lost. When we 
remember that in early times, before the country was settled, or the 
savage quelled, the minister of God went into the pulpit bearing in 
one hand the gospel of peace, and in the other the weapons of war, 
not knowing whether he might be called to employ both, this angu¬ 
lar building might have been originally erected with reference to de¬ 
fence, while the high windows served as port-holes to pour down 
destruction on a savage foe. 

The other church, or meeting-house, was a square stone building, 
likewise remarkable in appearance, and situated directly in the mid¬ 
dle of the main street. There was a broad aisle through the midst, 
and a folding door at each end, so that the passer-by could easily 
look in, and see the minister, and hear the psalm-singing, very plainly. 
It is said that two or three dissolute fellows, who had been spending 
the morning at an ale-house, in 4 riotous living,* came by there, one 
Sunday, toward the close of divine service. The doors were wide 
open, and the congregation engaged in singing the 4 hundred-nine¬ 
teenth psalm.’ All three drew up their horses near the church. 

* Bill/ said one of them, to the most hair-brained of the party, * you 
can *t drive through that church, and out again V 

4 What *11 you bet V 

* Bet you my spotted calf,* said he. 

4 Bet you my brass-headed whip, and a glass of the best cogniac,’ 
added the other. 

4 Done !* quoth he, and without saying another word, broke from 
his companions suddenly, and winding the reins round his wrist, and 
clinging with his legs to the reeking beast, plunged over the thresh- 
hold, and through the church. Now it happened that the pews being 
all occupied, benches were ranged on each side of the aisle, through 
its whole length, on which were seated men, women, and children, 
black and white. But the spirited steed threw his heels so daintily 
among them, that he did very little damage, only cracking a few tor¬ 
toise-shell combs with his hoofs. Not contented with this feat, the 
reprobate wheeled round on the outside, and before the audience 
could recover from their surprise, drove back again, and joining his 
companions, the three scampered off as if they would break their 
necks. So suddenly was this done, that the greater part of the wo¬ 
men, recovering from their hysterics, thought they had been favored 
with a visitation from the devil; and hence a tradition, credited to 
this day, and vouched for by many aged women of the congregation, 
that the devil passed through the meeting on horseback, but his stay 
was very short indeed, for he went out a great deal faster than he 
came in, and was truly so frightened at what he had done, that he put 
spurs to his steed, and never stopped until he arrived at Hell-Gate^ 
where he vanished. 

This event did not make half so much noise as what occurred in 
the same place on the Sunday after the Governor’s arrival. It was 
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not certain in whom the title of the church was vested. The Epis¬ 
copalians and Presbyterians laid equal claim to it. But as the dis¬ 
senting interest prevailed in Jemaico, the latter had managed to keep 
possession of it. When Lord Combury arrived, he reversed this 
order of things. He took the keys away from the minister, and in¬ 
stalled his own chaplain in the pulpit of the church. Oil the Sunday 
in question, the Rev. Mr. Robbins, the Presbyterian minister, either 
forgetting the interdict, or by the force of instinct, put his sermon in 
his coat pocket, and proceeded, as usual, to the church. He entered 
the door, followed by a goodly portion of his flock, and had advanced 
half way up the aisle, when suddenly turning his eye to the pulpit, 
he beheld a clergyman, in full canonicals, reading the liturgy of the 
Ohurch of England. A handful of Episcopalians were scattered 
around, as the ms. sarcastically observes, ‘ devoutly kneeling/ while 

Sir Charles -repeated the responses with solemn energy. Had 

the Rev. Mr. Robbins seen the devil himself, with his cloven hoofs, 
and all his superfluity of tail, he could not have been more thunder¬ 
struck. He had the puritanic dread of the established church, and 
his people, who had imbibed his prejudice, considered its rites and 
ceremonials as so many rags and remnants of popery. They fancied 
they heard the growling of the * beast’ in its ritual, and saw Anti- 
Christ safely nestled in the folds of the surplice ; and they groaned 
most lamentably at what they saw, and inwardly ejaculated ‘ the 
beast! the beast!’ 

Mr. Robbins’ first impulse was to ascend the steps and take the 
pulpit by storm. But a better suggestion triumphed. He stood 
stock-still for a moment, cast a look of righteous indignation at his 
brother in the desk, then turned upon his heel, and deliberately 
walked out of the church. The lambs of the flock who followed the 
steps of the shepherd, were then any thing but lamb-like in their na¬ 
ture, and many voices were lifted high in anger. But he quelled the 
impending storm, and led the way to the ‘ green pasture’ of a neigh¬ 
boring meadow. It was the time of harvest. The new-made hay 
lay piled in ricks, and cast forth a delightful odor. The heat of the 
day was attempered by a few flitting clouds. A wagon that stood in 
the field, was erected into a temporary pulpit, into which the minister 
ascended. Groups were scattered around under the apple trees, and 
in the shadow of the fragrant piles of hay. An old deaf man, lean¬ 
ing on a smooth staff, was provided with his usual seat on the right 
of the pastor. The meeting w r as opened by singing a hymn. Those 
voices mingled harmoniously in the air, which were harsh and dis¬ 
cordant in the choir. After the hymn, came an extemporaneous 
prayer, somewhat long. It was in the form of a familial* colloquy 
with God; an improper style, according to our ideas; but it is said 
that God looks only at the heart, and the heart of Mr. Robbins was 
* in the right place.’ The untutored minds which adore the Creator 
in an humble temple, or in the open air, cannot be expected to pos¬ 
sess the severe taste of those who kneel upon luxurious cushions, and 
with a fretted ceiling above their heads. The latter may listen with 
a captious ear, but as the light which struggles upon them through 
Gothic windows, illumining their rich designs and antique histories, 
tends its beams shorn and impoverished within, so the truth, which 
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is the light, when couched in honeyed phrase, is too apt to be ab¬ 
sorbed by its medium, playing round the ear, and delighting it 
with many harmonies, but dimly breaking upon the heart. 

It was upon this spot, many years afterward, that Whitfield 
stood, that great apostle, with brows uncovered, and with exten¬ 
ded arms, the heavens above him, and the fields around, and a count¬ 
less multitude within the reach of his trumpet notes. And he im¬ 
pelled the popular mind whither he pleased, swaying the great mass 
by the influence of the spirit, as the invisible wind rocks a forest of 
oaks. 

Mr. Robbins was not by his talents about to shadow forth the 
coming of this great man. He was not great, but truly good. The 
subject which he had selected for the present occasion, was the flames 
of hell, but being ousted from so good a text by their peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, and withal a ready speaker, and * never at a loss for 
words/ he chose another subject, more precisely adapted to their 
wants. It was from the book of Psalms : 4 Make their nobles like 
Oreb and like Zeeb, who said, 4 Let us take to ourselves the houses of 
God in possession/ 9 4 Who dare grumble at persecution, or say 

that all will not work for good ? Leave all to God, my brethren, who 
in due time will debase the stiff-necked and the proud, while he giveth 
grace to the humble. What though the enemy come in like a flood; 
though they enter our houses like the strong man, and spoil our 
goods; though they say inwardly, 4 Let us take to ourselves the houses 
of God in possession V Dwelleth God in temples made with hands, 
or do men go up to Jerusalem to worship 1 No, no, my brethren; 
it is not here, and it is not there, that Goa reigneth, who is h all and 
in all, and every where present. For whether you go up to heaven, 
he is there, or down to hell; or whether you take the wings of the 
morning, and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth. He is in all 
times, and seasons, and places, and dominions. He is in summer, and 
in winter, in spring-time and in autumn. He is in storm and sun¬ 
shine, in light and darkness. For he rideth upon the wings of the 
wind; he maketh darkness his pavilion; to him the darkness and the 
day are both alike. He stretcheth out the north over the empty 
place, and hangcth the earth upon nothing; he layeth the beams of 
his chambers in the great deep, and bindeth up the waters in his 
thick clouds, and the cloud is not rent under them. He is in his own 
house, when his true people come there to worship; he is in these 
fields, which bear witness to his goodness; and God’s temple is every 
where, save in the hearts of the wicked. Have your hearts swept 
and garnished, that he may come and dwell there. Then, if ye be 
driven from temples made with hands, will ye have a meet temple 
within you. God will bless his true followers, but he will destroy 
his enemies; he will make their nobles like Oreb and like Zeeb, who 
said, 4 Let us take to ourselves the houses of God in possession/ * 

When he had got as far as this in his unconnected medley of expostu¬ 
lation and confused scriptural quotation, the Rev.Mr. Robbins, according 
to a prevailing infirmity, began to cry. Acting upon the maxim, si vis me 
Jiere primurn fiend.um est tihi % by the force of sympathy alone, when 
the cause was barely sufficient, he sometimes set the whole congregation 
a-going. But very few could withstand the close of his discourses, whieh 
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were at once winning, whining, coaxing, and affectionate. He had goner 
on a little farther in a similar strain, * and tears began to flow/ when an 
elder of the church, with a countenance expressive of an important 
message, was seen edging his way through the crowd, and getting up 
on the rude pulpit, and putting his face close to the preacher’s, whis¬ 
pered for several minutes in his ear. Upon this, Mr. Robbins 
abruptly brought the services to a close, and dismissed the congrega- 
tion. What it was which occasioned the interruption, will appear 
presently. 

When an adjournment to the open fields, had been agreed upon, 
several unruly fellows, of the baser sort, who did not choose to follow 
the advice of their pastor, staid behind, and putting their heads to¬ 
gether, made such a clamor at the doors of the church, that the voice 
of the clergyman in the most solemn part of the litany was drowned. 
Every man spoke at once, and the counsel which each offered was 
lost in the general din. At last one of the number attempted to re¬ 
duce these chaotic materials to order, and getting on a brown tomb¬ 
stone, harangued the crowd in an inflammatory speech. The name 
of this man was O-be-joyful Hitchcock, a blacksmith by profession, 
who considered it as not the least of his merits, that he was lineally 
descended, by the mother’s side, from that renowned saint and great 
Christian warrior, Fight-the-good-fight-of-Faith White. When he 
had fanned their fanaticism into a flame, and persuaded them that 
they were about to do God service, he led the way, and they all ran 
into the church, with great uproar and noisy fury. Then commenced 
a scene so disgraceful, that there would be occasion to thank God if 
it were a solitary instance. The insurgents began straightway to tear 
-up the seats, and to rend the pew-doors from their hinges. They tore 
to pieces the few prayer-books they could lay their hands on, with 
great spite, and scattered their leaves through the aisles. They laid 
hold of the parson, els he descended from the desk, and pulled his 
gown off his back, with the same fury that a mad bull rends a red ker¬ 
chief to pieces, assailing him all the while with the most foul epi¬ 
thets. ‘A pope! a pope !’ cried O-be-joyful Hitchcock ; ‘behold the 
mark and number of the beast!’ 4 A pope ! a pope !’ echoed the crowd. 
The whole place was full of confusion. The Episcopalians made 
some slight show of resistance, and the head of Lord Combury might 
be seen preeminent amid the din; but they were fain to make their 
escape, being overpowered by numbers ; for a fanatical mob, instigated 
by such leaders, have little reverence for the powers that be. All at 
once, the noise died away; stillness returned to the consecrated place ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Robbins stood as if petrified in the midst. His re¬ 
bellious people looked like scholars caught in the act of mischief, 
when the schoolmaster has come upon them. Some, with their arms 
half-lifted in the work of riot, stood arrested in that attitude. A soli¬ 
tary rioter, who was still pulling heartily away at the governor’s pew, 
last of all becoming conscious of the stillness, turned his head, and 
finding himself the spectacle of his comrades and his pastor, stayed 
his guilty hand, Mid looked like a fool. Mr. Robbins cast at them all 
a severe look, in which surprise, grief, and indignation were mingled. 
* What mean ye/ cried he, in a solemn voice, which struck upon every 
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ear, amid the death-like stillness, * what mean ye, to break my heart, 
to dishonor God’s holy day, and the religion ye profess ? Are ye come 
out with swords and staves, to take justice in your own hands, de¬ 
pending on your own arm of flesh, when ye should have been lifting 
up your hearts and voices with your brethren, that God would prosper 
his own cause, and still the enemy and the avenger ? Have ye thus 
learned Christ, and followed the example of Him, who though he was 
reviled, reviled not again 1 Behold it is written, vengeance is mine, I 
will repay it, saith the Lord. Shame ! shame ! Must I renew the lessons 
which have been instilled in vain, and the seed which has been planted 
on barren ground 1 Whoso smiteth thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. Whoso taketh thy cloak, give him thy coat also. 
Hear Paul, the apostle : 4 For what if some do not believe 1 Shall their 
unbelief make the faith of God without effect ] God forbid; yea, let 
God be true, but every man a liar.’ Put up your swords, my brethren. 
The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but spiritual. Fight rather 
the good fight of faith, and cleave with the sword of the spirit!’ 

During this address, O-be-joyful Hitchcock had been summoning up 
his impudence to reply, by which his companions were enabled to lift up 
their chap-fallen countenances, and to come off with a better grace. 
4 It is all very well,’ Baid he, 4 for the ministers of God to be wanting 
in duty, to quote scripture to their own and their people’s undoing, 
and to exhort them to throw down the weapons of their warfare. Not 
so was it, when God’s champions went forth against the Philistines. 
Not so was it, in later days, when it was written on the cannon’s mouth, 
4 Open our lips, O Lord, and our mouth shall show forth thy praise.’ But 
if to relinquish God, and to give up his own house into the hands of 
his enemies, be Christian duty, then I have not so learned Christ.’ And 
so saying, 4 0-be-joyful-in-the-Lord-all-ye-landa Hitchcock’ flung out 
of doors. 


The Rev. Mr. Robbins was not surprised at having his prerogative 
thus rudely invaded. He had experienced such things before, and 
was accustomed to receive advice at the hands of his people. The 
upshot of the matter was, that the rioters, having accomplished their 
purpose, and not feeling very piously disposed, were contented to 
have the doors of the church sealed for the day. They went home, 
either to feel ashamed of their folly, or to glory in what they had 
done. They obtained the usual satisfaction of a mob, to dishonor 
God, and to disgrace themselves; to weaken the force of law, and to 
bring the name of justice into contempt; to endanger human life, and 
to effect no reasonable end. Whether Lord Cornbury acted in a 
tyrannical manner, it is not easy at this day to decide. Be that as it 
may, he was not to be deterred from his course. He kept possession 
of the church, and had three pews knocked into one, and luxuriously 
cushioned, which he occupied with his family during his stay. The 
Presbyterians, with the full consent of their minister, instituted a suit 
at law ; but while the matter lingered in chancery, and 4 dragged its 
slow length along,* the Episcopalians released them from farther 
trouble, by relinquishing their claims and erecting a new church for 
themselves. This was a neat edifice, pleasantly situated, and em¬ 
bosomed on all sides by venerable elms. The new governor attended 
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the consecration, (Lord Cornbury having retired in disgrace,) and a 
great body of the military were present. A handsome collation was 
afterward served up, at which the utmost harmony prevailed. 

A hundred years have passed since these events, w'hich are dimly 
remembered by tradition, and are recorded in few written annals. 
Several tapering spires now point to heaven, and when the Sabbath 
comes, and Sunday bells discourse sweet music, no tumult arises to 
disturb their harmony. A virtuous population may be seen wending 
as usual to the houses of God. Forgetting all former strifes and ani¬ 
mosities, they attend to the eternal w r ords of truth, guided in the 
right path by their faithful ministers, w’ho move harmoniously in their 
proper orbits, preaching the gospel of peace. 


STANZAS TO A LADY. 


IT BBT. WALTER COLTON, U. C. N., AUTHOR OT 'CHIP AND CHORE,’ ETC. 


The hand that prints these accents here, 
Was never clasped in thine; 

Ner has thy heart, with hope or fear, 

E’er trembled back to mine. 


u. 

And yet from childhood’s early years, 
Some being like to thee, 

Unseen, amid my doubts and tears, 

Hath sweetly smiled on me. 

in. 

And oft in dreams I ’ve twined the wreath 
Above her eye of flame; 

Then Listened, if some bird might breathe 
The music of her name. 


IT. 

And oft have vainly sought to trace, 
Amid the fair ana young, 

The living type of this sweet face* 
On Fancy’s mirror flung. 


But in its unresembled form, 

The shadow dwelt with me, 

Till unperceived, life-like and warm. 
It softly fell on thee. 


VI. 

Then into substance passed the shade, 
With charms still more divine, 

As on thy face its features played, 
And lost themselves in thine. 

Pkiladtlpki «, Dee., 1638. 
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SCENES IN MICHILIM ACK1N AC. 

BY A IOJOVINBI. 


The votary of ease and personal comfort would perhaps find little 
to admire in the quaint and unpolished appearance of this sea-girt 
isle, with its rude assemblage of low houses, or huts, covered with 
bark in lieu of shingles, many in a state of dilapidation and decay. 
Like the poor Indian, who, having been to the great capital of our 
republic, and seen the splendors of the living world, he would be 
apt to exclaim, * People where I have been, would not keep their 
horses in such houses!* These were indeed the words of one of these 
sons of the forest. He had been bom and bred on the rocky bosom 
of the island of Michilimackinac ; and before he had looked upon the 
white man’s house and home, he had fondly fancied it the best and 
most beautiful spot upon eaith. 

To one, however, who can admire the beauties of natural scenery, 
a visit to this place, in the summer season, is attended with the great¬ 
est gratification and delight. The sublimity of its position, alone, 
standing as it does several hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
its rugged and inaccessible heights overlooking its blue surface for 
miles around, is unsurpassed by any scene in our land. No view can 
be more imposing, than that presented by the island, in sailing round 
it, under the shadows of overhanging cliffs, beholding on all sides 
huge masses of rock, crumbled and fallen from some dizzy height 
upon the shore beneath, washed ever and anon by the crowding 
waves; nor is there any higher effect produced upon the mind, by 
any scenery in this region of lakes, than is inspired on beholding the 
deep caves, the ‘ springing arches, and rock-based columns/ which 
here and there meet the eye ; and much indeed is added to the feeling 
thus produced, by the knowledge that you are in the midst of former 
battle-fields, and tread the classic ground of Indian mythology. In 
minor cavities of the rocks may often be seen, on closer inspection, 
small pieces of tobacco and ribbon; the sacrifice of the red man to 
some presiding spirit, to insure a favoring breeze and a prosperous 
journey. Nothing, perhaps, would induce the Indian, whose religion 
is in its native state, to neglect this offering. Storm and destruction, 
without it, would follow his canoe in its path across the waters. But 
a few years ago, a white man, w ishing to cross the great bay in Lake 
Huron, was obliged to do so in a canoe. He engaged an Indian to 
take him over, and having every thing ready, stepped into the boat. 
* Stop !’ said the Indian; ‘ we cannot go until w r e ask the Great Spirit, 
give me some tobacco.* It w r as given him ; 4 and some ribbon/ said 
he. Having none, the man gave him his garter. The Indian took 
it, and turning to the four points of the compass, and making a pow¬ 
wow to each, threw both into the sea. 4 Now/ exclaimed he, 4 we 
can go/ They started, and had not been landed upon the opposite 
shore more than ten minutes, before there arose one of the most fear¬ 
ful storms ever known upon the lake. The Indian was thus con* 
firmed in the belief that his sacrifice had saved them from death. 
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The attraction which Michilimackinac presents to the worshipper 
of nature, as well as that which its trade holds out to the man of bu¬ 
siness, exists chiefly in the summer season; and it is rather singular, 
that its unusual salubrity and beauty should not long ago have made 
it the summer residence of the rich and retired. So long as you can 
stand upon the pebbly shore, and look far off upon the sea, the eye 
resting here and there on some green and distant isle; so long as you 
can see the wave beating at your feet, and hear its murmur; so long 
as you can tread the red man’s path amid the rocks and forest trees ; 
so long, in fine, as you can behold the blue sky above, and the blue 
wave beneath, is the island a place of romance and of dreams. But 
winter wholly changes the scene. In place of dying gales and leafy 
anthems, sets up the dismal music of its whistling wind and stormy 
blast; ice binds the place, and shuts it out from almost all communi¬ 
cation with the world. Long before this, the crowd of visitors to the 
island have dispersed, and in the comfort of milder climes have for¬ 
gotten the residents of Mackinac; and even the very sea-gull, the 
latest tamer of all, in some warmer abode no longer thinks of his 
cawing friends, who are settled inhabitants of the isle. 

Winter setting in, cuts off all communication with the active world, 
except by means of expresses. Means for defraying the expenses of 
express-men, are furnished by government, and the contract for 
transporting the mail from Saginaw to this place, and thence to the 
Sault St. Marie, is taken by some resident of one of these places, who 
usually employs one or two Indians for that purpose. The mail and 
necessary provisions are carried upon their backs, through the woods, 
and on the lake shore. Train dogs are sometimes used, to carry pro¬ 
visions, or to draw the express-men, and a kind of sled, made long 
and narrow, for the purpose of being drawn between trees and bushes. 
The difficult journey from Mackinac to Saginaw, and back, has been 
performed in fourteen days. The arrival and departure of mails 
produce almost the only excitement that exists in the place, during 
the winter. The reading and comparing of news, and the talking 
over affairs, which where they transpired have long been forgotten, 
occupy attention, and create a bustle for a while; and then no¬ 
thing farther is known of the great business of the world, until 
another arrival gladdens all hearts. But four of these mails, at irre¬ 
gular periods, are received during the winter. How distance and the 
deprivation of the common blessing of a frequent mail, enhance the 
value of letters ! How * well worth the postage’ is every epistle here 
received, brought at last in safety, w’ith so much toil and trouble! 
Once in a while a holiday, observed by the French, creates some extra 
stir. They constitute a large portion of the inhabitants, and are de¬ 
termined observers of all such days; men, women, and children join¬ 
ing, heart, soul, and bottle, in merry dance, and jovial song. New- 
Year’s day with them is a right jolly one. They are ignorant, and 
have intermarried with the Indians. They are often superstitious; 
some of them, it is said, being firm believers in ghosts and hobgob¬ 
lins. It is a common belief, that on the night of All-Saint’s-Day, the 
dead leave their graves, and wander forth among men. For this rea¬ 


son, the kitchen-maids and servant-girls are strictly forbidden to throw 
dish-water out of doors, lest they should rudely besprinkle some 
wandering ehadow of death. 
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The only employment during the winter, consist* in fishing; square 
holes being cut in the ice for that purpose. The white fish and trout 
of this region are famed for their excellence. Of the latter kind, 
one weighing seventy-three pounds was caught during the last winter. 
The fur has given place to the fish trade, which is fast becoming a 
lucrative business. The American Fur Company have already estab¬ 
lished various fishing posts upon Lake Superior. Furs have become 
scarce, and the beaver and the martin seem to partake of their hunter’s 
destiny; retiring with them into deeper recesses of the forest. No 
Indians, at the present time, remain on the island. They assemble 
here to receive their annuities; and die payment of thirty or forty 
thousand dollars, in gold and silver, is a matter of no small conse¬ 
quence to the traders of this place, in these specie-bound times. 
Parties frequent the island, for the purpose of having their traps, 
guns, etc., repaired, shops for this purpose having been established at 
the agency. A dormitory has been recently built for their occupancy 
when visiting the island. When sick and helpless, a physician is 
procured, and every necessary attention is paid to their wants. Poor 
men ! your history forms a part of our own ! What a history would 
it be, were it not involved m clouds and shadows! Could we but 
look far back into the ocean of the past, and trace out the source 
whence you came; could we but follow your footsteps from the 
earliest dawn of your existence to the time of your arrival on these 
shores; what new sympathies might be awakened in your behalf; 
what new emotions felt, and what a flood of evidence might follow 
the discovery, to convince the world of the awful truth of Biblical 
predictions! 

Within a few years past, great exertions have been made by the 
scientific, to gain deeper insight into the character of these men; 
and it is to be hoped that, by the aid of some newly-discovered tra¬ 
dition, or other knowledge, afforded by closer consideration of their 
habits, manners, and customs, it will eventually be learned * whence 
they came, who they are, and what is their destiny.* History has 
recorded many acts and anecdotes illustrative of Indian character, 
and the time has long since gone by, when these men were thought 
destitute of honorable and exalted feelings. The following anecdote 
is related as having happened on this island some years ago : A young 
Indian had been imprisoned for the murder of a worthless character. 
The morning after his confinement, an old man of the tribe came and 
asked admission to the jail. He was not refused. With a lofty air, 
and a proud step, he entered the room ; and drawing a knife from his 
bosom, thrust it deep into the wall by his side. 4 You see,’ said ha 
to the young man, 4 1 have not come here to kill myself or you.’ 
Walking up and taking him by the hand, 4 What have you done?’ 
said he. 4 You have killed a dog' The old man’s eye flashed forth 
the proud spirit that still burned in his bosom. He released the 
hand of the murderer, and his countenance was calm. 4 My son,’ he 
continued, after a pau^e, 4 you are young. I am old and worn out. 
You can still hunt and procure food for your mother, your sisters, and 
yourself. I can hunt no longer. Go, and I will remain here, and die 
m your place.’ Such an exchange, of course, could not be made; 
and the old man went away sorrowing. 
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Another instance may be added, which certainly testifies to the fact 
that the red man is in no want of sagacity. It was late one Saturday 
night, when a chief arrived in his canoe, with furs, which were imme¬ 
diately given to his trader. He was told to call the next morning, and 
receive his pay; the trader not remembering that it would be the 
Sabbath. The next morning, he went to the store. The trader hap¬ 
pening to stand by, said to him, * It is Sunday, and you see my door 
is shut. We worship the Great Spirit to-day, and do not work nor 
sell goods.’ 4 0! ho !’ said the Indian and went off. In a short time, 
he came running back. 4 Round the point,’ said he, * are Indians, 
with a great many furs; their canoes are almost sinking.’ The trader, 
anxious to pbtain them, did not hesitate to follow. When they passed 
round the point, 4 Do you see nothing ?’ said the chief. * Why, no !’ 
was the reply. bWell,' he continued with an arch look, 4 1 thought 
it was Sunday!’ The rebuke was felt. 

The population of Mackinac consists of about five or six hundred 
inhabitants. There are two churches, Presbyterian and Catholic. 
The latter sect are most numerous, and have also a settlement and a 
church at Point St. Ignac, on the main land, five miles distant. Fort 
Mackinac has been occupied, until within a year or two, and stands at 
present in solitary grandeur, commanding a fine view of the town, 
islands, and lake around, with a single 4 mortal engine’ thrusting its 
4 rude throat* over its high walls. Fort Homes, erected and occupied 
by the British, during the late war, stood in the rear of the present 
fort, on a height of ground. Remains of the old fort may yet be seen. 
Possession of this height, bv an enemy, is all that would be necessary 
to batter down the walls of the present garrison, without much resist¬ 
ance. From this point, the eye can follow the whole circuit of the 
shore. In this vicinity, may be seen the rock denominated 4 Sugar 
Loaf,’ from the resemblance to the form in which that article is com¬ 
monly put up. This appearance is perfect only from one side, the 
other being rough and unshapen. Not a great distance from this, is 
the celebrated Arch-rock, often described by visitors. The rock 
forming the natural bridge over the great arch, is crumbling away. 
In times past, it was considered something of a feat to cross this 
bridge; but of late, it is dangerous. Capt. Marryat however, in 
his visit to the place, crossed it, but not without imminent peril. 

In the same vicinity, is the rocky point called 4 Robinson’s Folly,* 
where a British officer built his bower, and had not left it many mo¬ 
ments, before the rock gave way, and fell into the lake below. From 
this place, the light-house upon Bois Blanc, twelve miles distant, 
might be seen, before it was blown down during a storm, in the au¬ 
tumn of 1837. In clear summer nights, when the lamps were lighted, 
a beautiful specimen of the phenomena of looming was here observed. 
On these beautiful evenings, amid the deep stillness of every thing 
around, may be heard the jolly song of the boatman, as he 4 paddles 
his light canoe ;* and here and there, upon the moon-lit shore, may 
be seen the dusky form of a red man, as he stands beside the frail 
lodge which shelters all that is left for him to love, from midnight 
damps and dews. 

If the summer season and summer nights, however, present more 
of the romantic and beautiful of earth, winter and winter evenings 
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present nobler objects to the view, in the glowing stars, the milky-way, 
and the brilliant northern lights ; all doubly luminous here ; so that, 
notwithstanding the deprivation a winter’s sojourner is obliged to 
undergo, in the absence of business, pleasure, or rich scenery, he is 
more than compensated by the unusual beauty of more magnificent 
scenes, in the brighter regions of the heavens. f. w. s. 


DUELLING. 


FROM 'KlTTEMHi WTKN,’ A. N 6NPUBLISHED POEM, BY J.tf. BKICHT, K*Q. 


Spirit of Cowardice, I do adore thee! 

If that thou art a spirit, I would fall 

Prone on my face; thus worshipping before thee, 

Invoke thy name, for thy assistance call : 

When ruffian hands our pericraniums maul, 

*T is sweet to think we sacrifice to thee; 

The smitten cheek, and unresisted thrall, 

The unplumed crest, and the procumbent knee, 

Are incense in the nose of thy divinity! 

Hope of the scoundrel, guardian of the weak* 
Apologist unfailing of the fool; 

How sweet the consolation thou dost speak. 

And how thou keep’st the burning passions cool! 

And these the grateful maxims of thy school: 

To suffer wrong with calm inanity, 

Of good or bad alike to be the tool; 

Now in the ranks of foul profanity, 

And now a devotee of pure Christianity. 

Thou too art sinews to the nerveless arm, 

And steadiness unto the faltering hand ; 

Of weakness dost the feeble heart disarm, 

With show of valor bid’st thy victims stand, 

And point the pistol, but not wield the brand} 

The distance duly mark’d by friends polite, 

They bid adieu in speech and manners bland; 

Then, with shut eyes, give forth the pistol’s light, 

Lest carping fools should deem they were afraid to fight! 

I oft have thought how rich the consolation 
To her whom fate had given an only son, 

To learn, through some kind friend or near relation, 

That she, a widow, was a childless one ; 

That honour's farce had been genteelly done; 

And that her heir, though dying, trembled not, 

But only said, ‘ My earthly course is run!’ 

Then shook hands with his foe, their feud forgot, 
Exclaiming, ‘Hat, farewell! thou art a noble shot ¥ > 


I 


And then to read in the next daily sheet, 

The cause of the ‘unfortunate affray ,* 

How when they met one morning in the street, 

The One refused to bid the other a ‘ good day j* 

Which, honorably construed, is to say* 

‘ Sir, you ’re no gentleman, I know you not. 

And therefore turn my head another way; 

If we should meet in some secluded spot, 
may remember you — your face is now forgot V * 
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LINES 

TO TUB AUTHOR Of ‘THE LAMENT 01 T It B CiyBBOEBB.’ 

Peasant-bard of the east! thy fancy and feeling 
Have pictured the woes of the j>oor Cherokee, 

And, sweetly the ‘voice of the spirit’ revealing, 

The tones of thy harp have rung wildly and free: 

And we list for the sound of thy numbers renewing, 

The theme of the wrongs of the red man pursuing; 

To their melodv sweet, and their pathos subduing, 

Our hearts shall respond, as we listen to thee. 

We give thee all joy of thy blest avocation, 

By Nature appointed a priest at her shrine; 

And oft when imbued with her high inspiration, 

Thy bosom inflamed with an ardor divine, 

Thy numbers, attuned to her praises, ascending, 

The boughs of the forest frees over thee bending, 

Thy voice with the wind-harp in harmony blending, 

What pleasure, what triumph, what joy shall be thine! 

And whether thou sing of her mountains stupendous, 

Her valleys rich blooming, and verdure profuse, 

The roar of her torrents, sublime and tremendous, 

Her fountains soft-gushing, or rivers diffuse, 

Of primeval forest or wide prairie blazing, 

That startles the deer in the distant glade grazing; 

Be tby theme of mild beauty, or grandeur amazing, 

Thou minstrel of nature! success to thy muse! 

Baltimore , (3/d.,) 1838. v Alpha* 


A DAY AT RAVENNA. 

IT THE AUTHOR OF 'LOTI III A L AS IAKIT,’ IN THE DSCEMHER NUMBER* 

On a gloomy evening, I found myself crossing the broad plains 
contiguous to the ancient city of Ravenna. These extensive fields 
serve chiefly for pasturing, and their monotonous aspect is only diver¬ 
sified by a few stunted trees and patches of rice. Nearer the Adri¬ 
atic, however, the eye is relieved by the appearance of a noble forest 
of pines, which extends for the space of several miles along the shore. 
The branches of these trees, as is common in Italy, have been, by 
repeated trimmings, concentrated at the top; and most of them being 
lofty, a complete canopy is formed, beneath which one walks in that 
woodland twilight so peculiar and impressive. The effect is enhanced 
here, by the vicinity of the sea, whose mournful anthem or soothing 
music mingles with the wind-hymns of the forest aisles. As we 
emerged from a magnificent church that stands in the midst of 
this solitude, the interior columns of which were transported from 
Constantinople, no living object disturbed the profound repose of the 
scene, but a gTOup of fine cattle, instinctively obeying the intimations 
of nature, and slowly returning to their domiciles. I found no diffi¬ 
culty in realizing that this scenery, when arrayed in the dreamy influ¬ 
ences of such an hour, should prove congenial to the poetic mood, 
and wondered not that Byron, (Turing his long residence atRavenna, 
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found so much pleasure in ooursing through this quiet country, and 
along the adjacent shore. 

The old city, like Venice, to whose triumphant arms, after so many 
fierce wars, it was at last subjected, rose from the marshes, and, 
although apparently at a considerable distance from the 6ea, presents, 
even at the present day, abundant indications of its marine founda¬ 
tion ; and among them, die traveller observes with regret the oblite¬ 
rating traces of a humid air, in the discolored and corroded frescos of 
the churches. One of the most valuable of these, however, has been 
singularly well preserved, considering that it has withstood the com¬ 
bined effects of dampness and removal from its original position; 
a process involving no little risk. This beautiful specimen is at pre¬ 
sent fixed in the sacristy of the cathedral. It represents the angel 
visiting Elijah in the desert; and dimmed as are its tints, by time and 
moisture, no one can gaze upon the sweet face of the angel, radiant 
with youth, and contrast it with the calm, aged countenance and gray 
locks of the sleeping prophet, without recognizing that peculiar grace 
which marks the creations of Guido. Happily, some of the most 
ancient vestiges of art discoverable at Ravenna, exist in the more 
durable form of mosaics. Several of the churches, but particularly 
the baptistry, and the sepulchral chamber of Galla Placida, are com¬ 
pletely lined with this curious species of painting, evidently of the 
most primitive order. 

But by far the finest antiquity, is the edifice called the Rotunda, 
which, like almost every similar relic in Italy, with equal disregard 
to taste and propriety, is fitted up as a modem church. This building is 
the mausoleum of Theodoric. It is without the walls, and approached 
through an avenue of poplars, whose yellow leaves rustled beneath 
our feet, or whirled in wild eddies over the grass. The cloudy sky 
and the solitude of the spot were also favorable to the associations of 
the scene. The form of the structure is circular, and the dome is 
considered a curiosity, from being constructed from a single piece of 
marble. It is likewise remarkable, that all attempts to drain the water 
which has collected beneath the building, have proved fruitless. A 
flight of steps leads to the interior, which has long since been denuded 
of its ornaments; and the porphyry sarcophagus which surmounted 
the structure, and contained the ashes of Theodoric, bad been removed 
and imbedded in the walls of the old building supposed to have been 
his palace. I could not but remark, as I afterward noted this ancient 
urn, the singular combination which seems to attend memorials of past 
greatness. The side presented to view, was covered with the notices 
of public sales and amusements; a purpose which it had evidently 
long subserved, while the mansion itself has been converted into a 
wine magazine. 

The fortifications of Ravenna, which were obviously constructed 
on no ordinary scale, have fallen into decay. Traces of but two of 
the many towers designated on the old charts, are discoverable; and 
a city, whose obstinate and prolonged conflicts with the Venitian re¬ 
public are alone sufficient to vindicate the warlike character of its 
ancient inhabitants, now furnishes the most meagre evidences of 
former activity and prowess. The few soldiers now seen in its de¬ 
serted streets, serve not, alas! to defend the town, or enlarge its poe- 
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sessions, but minister to the ignoble purpose of draining its wretched 
inhabitants of their scanty resources. About three miles from one of 
the gates, a column commemorates the fate of Guy De Foix. This brave 
knight, notwithstanding his extreme youth, had won so high a repu¬ 
tation for invincible courage and address, that he was intrusted with 
the command of the French troops, then struggling for the possession 
of Italy. When De Foix attacked Ravenna, it was vigorously 
defended by Antonio Colonna, who, in anticipation of his design, had 
entrenched himself with an effective force within the w f alls. After a 
warm conflict on the ramparts, the crumbling remnants of which still 
attest their former extent and massive workmanship, during which not 
less than fifteen hundred men perished in the space of four hours, the 
invaders were compelled to withdraw. At the instant the young 
commander was rallying his troops for a second assault, he was in¬ 
formed of the approach of the general army. They w ere soon forti¬ 
fied about three miles from the town, and the French warrior found 
himself in a situation sufficiently critical to damp the ardor of the best- 
tried valor. Before him was his old enemy, of w hose prowess he had 
just received the most signal proof, and near by, a fresh and vigo¬ 
rous army, while his position was utterly destitute of those accom¬ 
modations requisite to recruit his forces, or afford the necessary provi¬ 
sions either for men or horses. 

In this exigency, he formed the resolution to force the army to a 
general conflict. Unfortunately for the stations, the leader of their 
Spanish allies differed from the other officers as to the course expe¬ 
dient to be adopted; the one party wishing to remain within the 
entrenchments, the other advocating a general rally and open attack. 
The former prevailed. The adverse armies continued to cannonade 
each for a considerable time, and the balance of success was evidently 
in favor of the allied army, when the Duke of Ferrara brought his 
highly efficient artillery to bear from a very advantageous position in 
flank. So unremitted and annoying was the fire, that the allies were 
at length obliged to rush from their entrenchments, according to the 
sanguine wishes of De Foix, and try the fate of an open battle. On 
that memorable day, the eleventh of April, 1772, occurred the most 
tremendous action which for a long period had taken place on the 
war-tried soil of Italy. As one wanders over the mouldering bastions 
and solitary campagnas of Ravenna, and pictures the spectacle which 
on that occasion was here beheld, the contrast between the retrospect 
and the reality is singularly impressive. The shock of the meeting 
of those two mighty twdies is described by the historian of the period 
as abounding in the awfully sublime. The action was sustained with 
a relentless fierceness, that soon laid the flower of both armies in the 
dust. More than once, the impetuous valor of the Spanish infantry 
threatened to decide the fortune of the day; but the Italian forces 
were at length compelled to fly, leaving Cardinal de Medici, other 
illustrious prisoners, and all their artillery and equipages, in the hands 
of the enemy, beside nine thousand of their number dead upon the 
field. The French loss was computed at still greater. 

But the most lamentable event of the occasion, was the fate of 
their gallant leader. Flushed writh victory, he pursued the panting 
squadrons of the fugitives with unremitted ardor, when* as W flew 
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over the hard-fought field, at the head of a thousand horse, a shot 
from a harquebuss reached his heart. There is something peculiarly 
touching in the fate of this young chieftain. He had scarcely attained 
the age of manhood, and was already regarded as the flower of the 
French chivalry. Glowing with the enthusiastic though mistaken 
zeal of the period, he had just led his soldiers to a victory eminently 
fitted to increase the fame of his arms. After a season of suspense, 
which must have appeared an age to his impatient spirit, he had met 
the opposing forces on the open field. Long, desperate, and dubious 
was the contest; but at length his gladdened eye saw, through the 
smoke of battle, the retreating ranks of the enemy ; his enraptured 
ear caught, above the din of war, the victorious shouts of his soldiers. 
What visions of glory must have gleamed before his imagination, as he 
spurred his charger over the conquered field ! How sweet must have 
been the gratulations of his country, heard in exultant fancy ! The 
lasting trophies of valorous renown were already won, and he was 
but in the morning of life. The wreath of chivalric honor which his 
early ambition had pictured as a far-off boon, was already his. Yet 
in that moment of triumphant emotion, when he felt the wreath of 
victory pressing his flushed brow, and heard, perhaps, the greeting of 
her whose smile would be the sweetest flower in his garland of 
renown, the fatal ball entered his breast, and the gorgeous visions 
of gratified ambition were suddenly obscured by the mists of death! 
He fell, not at the fearful onset, when despair of success might have 
reconciled him to such a fate; nor in the midst of the struggle, when 
the influence of his example, or the desire of revenge, might have 
urged on his followers to yet fiercer effort; but at the close of the 
fight, when the day was won, at the instant when the clouds of doubt 
broke asunder, and the joyful beams of success blessed his sight. At 
such a moment, fell the young and valiant Guy De Foix. 

' In the academy at Ravenna, there is the statue of a warrior carved 
in white marble. The name of the sculptor is not well authentica¬ 
ted; but the work seemed to me remarkably well calculated to 
deepen the associations which environ the memory of the French 
knight. The figure is completely encased in armor, and sketched in 
the solemn repose of death. The visor of the helmet is raised, and 
the face presents that rigid expression, which we cannot look upon 
without awe. The very eyelids are cut with such a lifeless distinct¬ 
ness, as to be eloquent of death. Thus, thought I, fell the veil of 
dissolution over the young soldier, whose bravery was here displayed. 
How affecting, with the story of his valorous energy fresh in the me¬ 
mory, to gaze upon such an image, and to feel that thus he became 
in the very hour of his triumph ! Erroneous as were then the ends 
of youthful ambition, yet is there enough of nobleness in the associ¬ 
ations of that epoch, to hallow its ornaments to our imagination. Com¬ 
paring them with thp selfish and narrow ideas which too often mark 
the manner and demean the characters of our day, we must some¬ 
times lament, that if the ignorance and barbarism of more warlike 
times have departed, so has also much of their high and almost uni¬ 
versal spirit of honor, gallantry, and disinterestedness. 

Like most secondary Italian cities, Ravenna wears the semblance 
of desertion. At noonday, the stranger may often walk through 
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streets deficient neither in spaciousness nor noble dwellings, and yet 
encounter no being, nor hear a sound indicative of life, far less of 
active prosperity. This was the case, to a remarkable degree, on the 
day of my visit, as it occurred during the month of October, when, 
according to the Italian custom, most of the nobility were at their 
villas; and the sanitary restrictions, established on account of the 
cholera then raging in some parts of the country, had greatly dimi¬ 
nished the usual number of passing travellers. In the piazza, at some 
hours of the day, there is a little life-like appearance, from the assem¬ 
blage of buyers and sellers, and, at early evening, the principal cafd 
exhibits the usual motley company collected to smoke, talk scandal, 
or to pore over the few journals which the jealousy of the govern¬ 
ment permits to find their way into the country. These restricted 
Vehicles of communication consist of little else than an epitome, from 
the French journals, of the most important political and other passing 
events, collected and arranged with as little reference to order and 
connection, as can well be imagined. It is owing to the garbled and 
confused notions derived from these paltry gazettes, to which many 
even of the better class of Italians confine their reading, that there 
prevails in this country such profound ignorance of the most familiar 
places and facts. Some of the ideas existing in regard to the United 
States, afford good illustration of this remark. A retired merchant, 
who was travelling in very genteel style, once asked me if Joseph 
Bonaparte was still king of America. A monk of Genoa, who waa 
my companion in a voiture in Lombardy, opened his eyes with as¬ 
tonishment when informed that it was more than half a century since 
we had ceased to be an English colony; and another friar, whose 
ideas of geography were in rather a confused state, observed that he 
considered mine a very aristocratic country, judging from what he had 
road of our president, Santa Anna. A young Tuscan, of respectable 
standing, inquired if one could go from Italy to America, without pas¬ 
sing through Madagascar; and a signora of some pretensions begged, 
in a very pathetic voice, to know if we were much annoyed with 
tigers! 

Life, for the most part, in these reduced towns, accords with the 
limited scope of the prevailing ideas. The morning is lounged away in 
listlessness; the ride after dinner, and the conversazione in die evening, 
being the only ostensible occupation, except during the carnival, when 
some theatrical or other public entertainment is generally provided. 
Those of the resident nobility, who can afford it, usually travel half 
the year, and economize the remainder. And if, among the better 
class, there are those whose range of knowledge is more extensive, 
or whose views are nobler, the greater part soon reconcile themselves 
to a series of trifling pursuits, or idle dissipation, as the appropriate 
offsets to their hopeless destiny. Sometimes, indeed, a rare spirit is 
encountered, superior to the mass, and incapable of compromising 
either principle or opinions, however objectless it may seem to che¬ 
rish them ; and there are few more interesting characters than are 
such men, in the view of the thoughtful philanthropist; beings su¬ 
perior to their associates, and worthy of a better fate; men who, 
amid degrading political and social circumstances, have the strength 
and elevation of mind to think and feel nobly, and seek by commu- 
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nion with the immortal spirits of the past, or by ennobling anticipa¬ 
tions, consolation for the weariness and gloom of the present. Occa¬ 
sionally, too, in such decayed cities, the stranger meets with those 
who, cut off from political advantages, and possessed of wealth, have 
devoted themselves to the pursuits of taste, and their palaces and gar¬ 
dens amply repay a visit. Such is the case with the eccentric Rus- 
prici, one of the Ravenese nobility, whose gallery contains many valu¬ 
able and interesting productions of art. 

At an angle of one of the by-streets of Ravenna, is a small building 
by no means striking, either as regards its architecture or decorations. 
It is fronted by a gate of open iron-work, surmounted by a cardinal’s 
hat — indicating that the structure was raised or renovated by some 
church dignitary, a class who appear invariably scrupulous to memo¬ 
rialize, by inscriptions and emblems, whatever public work they see 
fit to promote. A stranger might pass this little edifice unheeded, 
standing as it does at a lonely corner, and wearing an aspect of ne¬ 
glect ; but as the eye glances through the railing of the portal, it in¬ 
stinctively rests upon a small and time-stained bas relief, fixed in the 
opposite wall, representing that sad, stern, and emaciated countenance, 
which, in the form of busts, engravings, frescos, and portraits, haunts 
the traveller in every part of Italy. It is a face so strongly marked 
with the sorrow of a noble and ideal mind, that there is no need of 
the laurel wreath upon the head, to assure us that we look upon the 
lineaments of a poet. And who could fail to stay his feet, and still 
the current of his wandering thoughts to a deeper flow, when he 
reads upon the entablature of the little temple, ‘Sejndchrum Dantie 
Poetce V It is not necessary that one should have solved the mysteries 
of the Divina Commedia , in order to feel the solemn interest which 
attaches to the spot where the bones of its author repose. It is 
enough to know that we are standing by the tomb of a man who, in 
early boyhood, loved ; and cherished the deep affection then bom, after 
its object was removed from the world, through a life of the greatest 
vicissitude, danger, and grief, making it a fountain of poetic inspira¬ 
tion, and a golden link which bound him to the world of spirits; a 
quenchless sentiment, whose intensity vivified and hallowed existence. 
It is sufficient to remember, that we are near the ashes of a man who 
proved himself a patriot, and when made the victim of political fac¬ 
tion, and banished from his home, wrapped himself in the mantle of 
silent endurance, and suffered with a dignified heroism, that challen¬ 
ges universal sympathy and respect. It is sufficient to reflect, that 
they who had persecuted the gifted Florentine when living, have long 
vainly petitioned those among whom he died, for the privilege of 
transporting his revered remains to the rich monument prepared for 
them; and that a permanent professorship to elucidate his immortal 
poem is founded by the very city from which he was ignobly spurned. It 
is enough, that we see before us the sepulchre of a man who had the 
intellect and courage to think beyond and above his age; who revived 
into pristine beauty a splendid but desecrated language; who fully 
vindicated his title to the character of a statesman, a soldier, and a 
poet; and in a warlike and violent age, had the magnanimity to con¬ 
ceive, and the genius to create, an imperishable monument of intel¬ 
lectual revenge. a. t. xw 
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LINES 

TO TUB *CHARTER-OAE ,* NEAR H A R T F O R D , C O » M E C T I C U T . 


RT MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Charter-Oak ! charter-oak! 

Tell us thy tale, 

Of the years that have fled 
Like the leaves on the gale; 
For thou bear^t a brave annal 
On brown root, and stem, 

And thy heart was a casket 
For Liberty’s gem. 

Speak out in thy wisdom, 
Oracular tree! 

And we and our children 
Will listen to thee } 

For the lore of the aged 
Is dear in our eyes, 

And thy leaves and thine acorns, 
As relics we ’ll prize. 

I see them — they come, 

The lost ages of old, 

The sires of a nation, 
True-hearted and bold; 


The axe of the woodman 
Rings sharp through the glade. 
And the tired Indian hunter 
Reclines in thy shade. 

I see them — they come, 

The gray fathers are there, 

Who won from the forest 
This heritage fair; 

With their high trust in heaven. 
As they suffer’d, or toiled, 

Both the storm and the tyrant. 
Unblenching they foiled. 

Charter oak! charter oak! 
Ancient and fair, 

Thou did’st guard of our freedom, 
The rudiment rare; 

So a garland of green 
Be thy gift from the skies, 

With the love of the brave, 

And the thanks of the wise* 


THE LATE JOHN W. GOULD. 


A BRIEF MEMOIR, WITH HIS LAST LITERARY PRODUCTION, AND VARIOUS PASSAGES FROM Rif 
PRIVATE JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

In the December number of this Magazine, we announced the 
death of one of its contributors, John W. Gould, Esq., (son of the 
late Judge Gould, of Litchfield, Connecticut,) and promised to re¬ 
new a notice, the brevity of which prevented any thing like justice to 
the memory of the lamented deceased. Probably no reader of the 
Knickerbocker has failed to deilve high enjoyment from the stirring 
sea-sketches of * Jack Garnet/ which have from time to time adorned 
these pages. With a mind cultivated and fertile ; great force of ima¬ 
gination, and originality of invention ; a style remarkable as well for its 
conciseness and felicity of expression, as for vigor and picturesqueness 
irt description, he imparted to all his literary efforts a character which 
would reflect honor upon riper years, and more practised pens. We 
Would invite the reader, who has preserv ed the past volumes of this 
periodical, to test the justice of these encomiums, by turning back to 
the numbers which contain ‘The Mutiny/ * My First and Last Flog¬ 
ging/ ‘ The Cruise of a Guineaman/ ‘ The Pirate of the South Pa¬ 
cific/ etc. He Will find all of these dashed off with a rich brush, and 
in each, scenes, or portions of scenes, that having once read, he will 
find it impossible ever to forget. 

Before proceeding to extract a few passages from the journal, kept 
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during the long and painful voyage to Rio, to which allusion was had 
in our December number, we would solicit the reader’s attention to 
the following spirited sketch, which was written for the Knicker* 
bocker, and found among the manuscripts of the deceased. 


MAN OVERBOARD. 

• Y THC AUTHOR. OT 'THI MUTINY,' ' M Y VI AST ANN LAST YLOCOIMO,' CTO. 


‘Meet her, quartermaster!* hailed the officer of the deck; ‘hold 
on, every body !’ 

Tom from my grasp upon the capstan by a mountain wave which 
swept us in its power, 1 was borne over the lee-bulwarks; and a rope 
which 1 grasped in my passage, not being belayed, unrove in my 
hands, and 1 was buried in the sea. 

‘ Man overboard!’ rang along the decks. ‘ Cut away the life-¬ 
buoy !’ 

Stunned and strangling, I rose to the surface, and instinctively 
struck out for the ship ; while, clear above the roar of the storm, and 
the dash of the cold, terrible sea, the loud thunder of the trumpet 
came full on my ear: 

‘ Man the weather main and maintop-sail braces; slack the lee ones; 
round in; stand by to lower away the lee-quarter boat !* 

My first plunge for the ship, whose dim outline I could scarcely 
perceive, in the almost pitchy darkness of the night, most fortunately 
brought me within reach of the life-buoy grating. Climbing upon 
this, I used the faithless rope, still in my hand, to lash myself fast; 
and, thus freed from the fear of immediate drowning, I could more 
quietly watch and wait for rescue. 

The ship was now hidden from my sight; but, being to leeward, I 
could with considerable distinctness make out her whereabout, and 
judge of the motions on board. Directly, a signal-lantern glanced at 
her peak; and oh! how brightly shone that solitary beam on my 
straining eye !—for, though rescued from immediate peril, what other 
succor could I look for, in that fearful swell, on which no boat could 
live a moment ? What could I expect, save a lingering, horrid death 1 

Within a cable’s length, lay my floating home, where ten minutes 
before not a lighter heart than mine was enclosed by her frowning 
bulwarks; and though so near that I could hear the rattling of her 
cordage, and the rustling thunder of her canvass, I could also hear 
those orders from her trumpet which extinguished hope. 

‘ Belay all with that boat!* said a voice that I knew right well; 

4 she can’t live a minute !’ 

My heart died within me, and I closed my eyes in despair. Next 
fell upon my ear the rapid notes of the drum beating to quarters, with 
all the clash, and tramp, and roar of a night alarm ; while I could also 
faintly hear the mustering of the divisions, which was done to ascer¬ 
tain who was missing. Then came the hissing of a rocket, which, 
bright and clear, soared to heaven; and again falling, its momentary 
glare was quenched in the waves. 
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Drifting from the ship, the hum died away: but see — that sheet of 
flame ! —the thunder of a gun boomed over the stormy sea. Now 
the blaze of a blue-light illumines the darkness, revealing the tall spars 
and white canvass of the ship, still near me ! 

‘ Maintop thereP came the hail again; ‘do you see him to lee¬ 
ward V 

‘ No, Sir P was the chill reply. 

The ship now remained stationary, with her lights aloft, but I could 
perceive nothing more for some minutes: they have given me up 
for lost! 

That I could see the ship, those on board well knew, provided I had 
gained the buoy: but their object was to discover me, and now several 
blue-lights were burnt at once on various parts of the rigging. How 
plainly could I see her rolling in the swell! —at one moment engulfed, 
and in the next rising clear above the wave, her bright masts and white 
sails glancing, the mirror of hope, in this fearful illumination; while 
I, covered with the breaking surge, was tossed wildly about, now on 
the crest, now in the trough of the sea. 

‘ There he is, Sir ! right abeam P shouted twenty voices, as I rose 
upon a wave. 

‘ Man the braces P was the quick, clear, and joyous reply of the 
trumpet: while, to cheer the forlorn heart of the drowning seaman, 
the martial tones of the bugle rung out, ‘ Boarders , away /’ and the 
shrill call of the boatswain piped, * Haul taut and belayP and the noble 
ship, blazing with light, fell oft’ before the wind. 

A new danger now awaited me ; for the immense hull of the sloop- 
of-war came plunging around, bearing directly down upon me; while 
her increased proximity enabled me to discern all the minutiae of the 
ship, and even to recognise the face of the first lieutenant, as, trumpet 
in hand, he stood on the forecastle. 

Nearer yet she came, while I could move only as the wave tossed 
me; and now, the end of her flying jib-boom is almost over my head ! 

4 Hard a-port P hailed the trumpet, at this critical moment: 4 round 
in weather main-braces : right the helm P 

The spray from the bows of the ship, as she came up, dashed over 
me, and the increased swell buried me for an instant under a moun¬ 


tain-wave ; emerging from which, there lay my ship, hove-to, not her 
length to windward! 

* Garnet,* hailed the lieutenant from the lee-gangway, ‘ are you 
there, my lad V 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir P I shouted in reply; though I doubted whether, in the 


storm, the response could reach him : but the thunder-toned cheering 
which, despite the discipline of a man-of-war, now rung from the 
decks and rigging, put that fear at rest, and my heart bounded with 
rapture, in the joyous hope of a speedy rescue. 

‘ All ready V hailed the lieutenant again; 4 heave P and four ropes, 
with small floats attached, were thrown from the ship and fell around me. 
None, however, actually touched me; and for this reason the experi¬ 
ment failed; for I could not move my unwieldy grating, and dared 
not leave it; for by so doing, I might in that fearful swell miss the rope, 
be unable to regain my present position, and drown between the two 
chances of escape. 
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1 was so near to the ship, that I could recognise the faces of the 
crew on her illuminated deck, and hear the officers as they told me 
where the ropes lay; but the fearful alternative I have mentioned, 
caused me to hesitate, until I, being so much lighter than the vessel, 
found myself fast drifting to leeward. I then resolved to make the 
attempt, but as I measured the distance of the nearest float with my 
eye, my resolution again faltered, and the precious and final opportu¬ 
nity was lost! Now, too, the storm, which, as if m compassion, had 
temporarily lulled, roared again in full fury; and the safety of the 
ship required that she should be put upon her course. * ♦ • 


The foregoing fragment may afford the reader some idea of the 
interest which would have marked the entire sketch, (had our departed 
friend lived to complete it,) in which it was to have formed but an 
episode. In our judgment, nothing more spirited ever proceeded 
from his pen. 

We pass to a brief consideration of, and extracts from, the private 
journal of a voyage to Rio de Janeiro, from New-York, undertaken 
for the restoration of health. We gather from almost every passage 
here recorded, abundant evidence of the writer’s goodness of heart, 
and amiability of temper; his patience under privation and suffering, 
and of the fast-anchored hope which he held upon the Christian 
promises. Even when his ‘outward mould-work of nature’ was fast 
falling away, and he was notching his days of misery in passive help¬ 
lessness, he wore his manly spirit undauntedly about him, and made 
the most of every rare gleam of sunshine that offered temporary amends 
for the clouds and mist which were for the most part always round 
about him. We commence our extracts, (which, we may remark, in 
passing, are taken quite at random,) with three or four paragraphs 
descriptive of the spirit with which the author entered upon the voyage. 
The vessel, the barque 1 Iwanovma ,’ stood down the bay on the morning 
of the 25th of June. On that day, we quote from the journal: 

4 Boxed about off the Hook, in fine style, until one p. m., when a 
breeze sprung up from w. s. w., which increased to a sneezer. No 
particular appetite for supper, though not regularly sea-sick. Only 
felt a little disagreeably. At evening, grew squally and rainy, so I 
bunked on cabin lockers, and heard the dash of the rain, and the thun¬ 
der and lightning, and the creaking of the ship, and the tramp of feet, 
and the quick, loud orders of the captain, without fearing that the 
ship would fall overboard, and hugging myself with the conscious¬ 
ness that all that was none of my business. Let the old boat burn: 
I’m a passenger. 

* So, as aforesaid, I lay at my ease, and listened, and thought about 
home, and the family, and repeated poetry, and sung psalms, and 
finally went to sleep, carelessly. Awoke at twelve p. m. Went on 
deck. Rain was over; sky clear; and around lay old ocean, in ma¬ 
jesty ; no land in sight. Seemed like old times; so, having moral¬ 
ized and ruralized, went below and turned in. 

4 27th. — It is still dead calm, (eight p. m.,) and the sea is aB smooth 
and tranauil as possible; but 4 the gathering clouds around I view/ 
and it looks liken, breeze from the north’ard and east’ard. 
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4 Saw this afternoon several Portuguese-men-of-war, and some other 
small fry. But, oh! the sea in silent grandeur lies outspread in ma¬ 
jesty before me, and I now have leisure to contemplate his beauties, 
and lay my hand on his — tail! Got out sundry books, and other 
4 small stores,* this p. m., and am now luxuriating in an old coat. 

4 28th. — Fine stiff breeze, though not quite fair, we have; it 
being s. s. e., and we head of course, close hauled, due east. The 
breeze, however, is hauling to the westward, and will be fair before 
night. The air is cool, but delightful; while the sky is clouded, 
and so, 

4 O’er the blue sea our gallant barque glides merrily.’ 

• * * 4 Brought out sundry books, and have made a 

beginning in my Russia-bound friend Townsend.* No place so fit¬ 
ting for the perusal of the word of God, as upon this noblest of his 
works, the sea: for He alone spreads out the heavens, and rules 
the raging of the sea, and has compassed the waters with bounds, 
until day and night come to an end ; and therefore, whether again I 
see my native land or not, may the language of my heart ever be, 
4 Praise the Lord, oh, my soul! and forget not all his benefits.* 

4 July 1st. — Can it be that this situation, which we all looked 
upon as a good one, is to be the scene of such torments all the way 
to Rio ! If so, God be merciful to me a sinner ! For the idea of 
recovering health, in circumstances which would kill an Arab, is 
amusing. Look at my little den, called, in mockery, a state-room. 
It is a state-room for fleas, bed-bugs, (pardon my plainness of speech,) 
and a most abominable stench. It was just so in New-York, but I 
was told it would be clean and sweet, v as soon as we got to sea, and 
like a fool, I believed it. And is it in that space, 4 cabined, cribbed, 
confined,* with no room to turn over, without hitting the deck over¬ 
head with knees or back ; with many multitudes for bed-fellows, and 
with body and limbs scored with bites of every kind, which give me 
no rest day or night, amid most villanous perfumes ; is it there that 
my fifteen descents, six feet education, and gray hairs, must sleep ? 
Well, it might have been worse ! 

* * * 4 Was looking, just now, at our two young pigs, 

snoozing in a horizontal barrel, forward of the long boat. 

4 4 Last v’yage,’ quoth Capt. D-, 4 1 had three pigs. When 

they got so large that one barrel would n’t hold them, 1 killed one; 
when the two grew so that they were too big for the barrel, I killed 
another; and when the last one lay head and shoulders out of the 
barrel, why I killed him. There was the end of my three pigs, and 
I shall serve these fellows in the same way.’ 

4 Alas, poor pigs ! Haul in your snouts, and bite off' your tails, 
otherwise you ’ll soon get too big for the barrel, and then, my eyes! 
how your throats will suffer! 

4 Sunday, July 8th. — Another of the days of the Son of Man ; 
but constant suffering gives me little opportunity to enjoy it. I had 
a most miserable night last night; was awakened often by my tearing 
cough, and also by my bites; was insufferably hot and exceedingly 


* A chronological Bible, edited by Geo&ge Townsend. 
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cold at the different times which I awaked, and when asleep, dreamed 
most horribly. Oh ! that God would grant me, in my sleep, forget¬ 
fulness ! 

♦ I am still very weak to-day. My stomach is very acid, and when 
the little charcoal I have is gone, I shall have no * means' to look to, 
and cannot expect God to work a miracle. How happy a lump of 
unslacked lime, as big as my fist, would make me ! But there is none 
on board, and no shells to make any of.* 

4 The breakfast table this morning, having all the breakfast upon it, 
being imperfectly lashed, capsized with a tremendous crash, breaking 
almost every thing, and making fine lobscouse of all sorts of eatables; 
but 1 ’m not in the vein. * * Have distributed some tracts to¬ 

day, and read in my Bible much to my comfort. What Bhould I do 
without it! I am also reading every day the 4 visitation of the sick/ 
and try to feel that my present affliction is direct from God. And 
may God sanctify all his dealings to me, that I may become more 
humble and meek. I know that I deserve far more than this. 

‘Monday, July 9th. — A change has come o’er the spirit of my 
dream, for which thanks be to God ! An old-fashioned medicine from 
the ship’s chest, yesterday p. M.,did what the doctor’s preparations have 
failed in. 1 slept soundly and sweetly, and without a dream , all night, 
and to-day, save weakness and some cough, I feel well . Praise the 
Lord, oh, my soul! • . 

1 Pre- haps I have not been lying for . the last three hours (now five 
p, m.,) on an old sail, on the lee quarter-deck, with a beautiful draught 
out of the mainsail right in my face and open bosom; and there, half 
asleep and half awake, dreaming away about my dear, dear mother, 
and sister, and all friends in the United States ! Oh, it was delicious ! 
It was something like going to sea passenger , idler , loafer , what you 
please. 

4 The day is fine, the breeze fresh and fair, and though the sun is 
somewhat hot, that does not trouble a passenger, while the breeze 
tempers down the whole. In short, now that I feel well, I enjoy 
every thing, and feel comfortable ; though the breeze is so fresh, and 
the sea so high, that the barky rolls and pitches beautiful , and so 
mars my penmanship. 

‘ By the by, speaking of fresh breezes, some years since, Cap¬ 
tain -, of the ship-, of and for Boston, came out of Liverpool, 

with a nor’east gale, drunk; and drunk he remained all the way to 
Boston; carried whole topsails, scudding, when the main with four 
reefs would have been sail enough. Mates and passengers besought 
him to shorten sail, but’t was no use. One day, on the Grand Banks, 
he came on deck after dinner: 

4 4 Fresh, Mr. So-and-so,’ quoth he to the mate; 4 rig out fore and 
main topmast stu’nsails.’ 

‘ 4 Can’t set set them in this gale, Sir,’ said the mate. 

4 4 Very good, Sir; d — n the odds !’ quoth the captain, 4 give her 
the booms, Sir; rig out the booms, Sir.’ 


♦ Mr. Gould had some years before taken a voyage for his health, and came home 
perfectly well: he, therefore, naturally regarded his present voyage as a specific for his 
disease; otherwise he would have been more provident as to a full supply of suitable 
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* The booms were rigged out, and the ship reached Boston in four¬ 
teen days. 

4 Then there was the Jacob Jones, Benson, master, out of Boston, 
in the last war, privateering. Ship of seven hundred tons, eigh¬ 
teen guns, and ninety-five men. Went into the Indian Ocean, took 
two rich prizes, and fought with an East India Company's ship for 
four hours, off Cape of Good Hope. Orders were sent out to Can¬ 
ton in advance, and pilots with the J. J.’s signal had been cruising 
off Macao for two months before her arrival. From them Captain 
B. learned there were two English frigates in Macao Roads; one 
of which came down every night, and, having cruised about, returned 
in the morning. 

• The pilots having informed him that the frigates usually came 
out the east side of the Island, he went up at night on the west, and 
in the narrow channel met the frigate, courses hauled up, and decks 
lighted; whereupon he put about, quicker ; and the frigate gave 
chase, but at nine o'clock, being very dark, he (Benson) tacked and 
stood in, unperceived by the chaser, passed the other frigate in the 
Roads, and came to anchor below Whampoa, where, with the Eng¬ 
lish watching him, he lay six months. Having accoutred himself in 
Chinese dress, cue, etc., Benson sounded all the waters of Macao, 
and found one place where he could get out, with a foot water to 
spare, where no channel was known. So, one dark night, he slipped 
out, and reached Boston in safety.* 

And then to hear our second dickey (an old man) talk about the 
nor'we at coast, and the first ditto (not old) about the custom-house 
regulations in Russia! 

4 Lots of Portuguese men-of-war I *ve seen for some days past, and 
the bright moonlight at night sets me to singing and thinking about 
the dear girls in the United States. Shall be glad to get back again 
in due time, and kiss the dear little snakes. 

4 Wednesday, July 25th. — Weather pleasant, though something 
warmer ; yet far from hot. Wind this p. m. has hauled ahead again, 
and we head s. by w. Did six hours of delightful sleeping last night, 
and to-day feel much better; the pain in the heart, and the cough, 
having nearly ceased for the day, though at night they will reign lord 
of the ascendant. Weather is very mild for the latitude, though the 
clear sun is pretty hot; but we have clouds and a breeze from Africa 
to make it easy. The wind blowing so constantly from the eastward, 
has covered our rigging and sails with the yellow sand of the Great 
Desert! Think of that — Sahara / 

'Friday, July 27th. — Calm all the morning, and warm; so I 
mounted a pair of nankins; found great comfort therefrom. At noon 
a breeze sprang up from the westward, and we head our course at 
8. e. Clouds keep us much in the shade, or the heat would be op¬ 
pressive. Have had several fine showers, this p. m., and the air feels 
fresh. 


* This A. m., at ten o'clock, two of the crew caught a shark eight 
feet long, in a bow-line. I saw the feat; and certainly John Shark 
looks beautifully in the water. However, he was caught and hauled 
aboard, his liver taken out, the ‘ tail-steaks* and the end of his nose 


cut oft and the rest wa* thrown overboard. 
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4 Saturday, August 4th. — Fine, shady, though rather hot. The 
nights are cool, however, and 4 that ’s a blessin.’ Our variable s. s. w. 
trade continues, and we head as yesterday, at about five knots. Lau¬ 
danum last night at nine, fifteen drops, and none to-day, has kept me 
so-so. 1 am trying to dispense with it in the day-time, but we shall see, 
I am very weak, and can scarcely crawl upon deck and down again, 
and have very little appetite. My only hope, now, is in the mercy 
of God, or I shall never see Rio. 

4 Sunday, August 5th. — The holy Sabbath again; but these Sab* 
baths here make me think of those at home, and then I feel very 
sad. Will God ever restore me to those privileges again I I feel 
so sick and weak to-day, that I have no mental energy, and my mind 
wanders every where, and I cannot control it. Home — home — is 
always in my thoughts; but alas! I am far away, and sickness has 
laid its hand upon me heavily. I try to put my trust in God, and to 
lay my cares and troubles at His feet. 

4 Sunday, August 12th. — I have had rest and quietness to-day, and 
some pleasant moments in, as I humbly hope, communion with God. 
But the great interruption to religious thought and prayer, is the 
thought of Home , which rushes into the mind of the poor, weak, 
sick man, far away at sea, like a thunderbolt, driving all thought of 
religion and prayer from the lips, unless it be to pray that God 
would restore me to the green pastures and still waters of my na¬ 
tive land, soon and well. Is it wrong to think of home — abroad — 
sick — weak ! I pray God we may soon get to Rio, for the clock of 
my life seems worn out, and just ticks along, through His sustaining 
mercy. Oh! those who live at home at ease, don’t know how deso¬ 
late and forsaken I feel!’ 

We have quoted sparingly from those portions of the journal 
which record the writer’s sufferings ; the trials of a protracted voy¬ 
age, in a scantily-furnished vessel; the gradually-increasing cough, 
which day by day exhausted the issues of life, and the awful spasms 
of the heart, which he says often ‘ doubled him up’ in agony. Amid 
all his afflictions, his reliance upon a Supreme Power was unwaver¬ 
ing ; his affection for his friends, and his love of home, constant and 
unabated. He arrived at Rio on the 29th of August, reduced to a 
skeleton, and so weak as to be 4 obliged to go upon all fours, up and 
down the companion-way.’ He was received there with great kind¬ 
ness, and placed under the care of an eminent physician. Save a 
letter mentioning his arrival out, and the state of his health during 
the voyage, a brief business communication was all that was receivca 
from him, by his friends in this country, previous to the intelligence 
of his death. He gradually grew worse; and when, on the four¬ 
teenth of September, he embarked on board the brig Tweed for the 
United States, his physician had little hope of his reaching his native 
land. He died on the first day of October, sixteen days out, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. A mere statement of the fact was all 
that was at first received by his relations and friends in the United 
States. The vivid picture which he has himself drawn, and which 
we cannot resist the inclination to quote in this place, of a death and 
burial at sea, was present to their imaginations, and added poig* 
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nancy to the sorrow which the news of his death had awakened. 
The extract to which we allude, and which we subjoin, is from a 
sketch entitled‘Off Cape Horn/ one of the writer’s earliest pro¬ 
ductions. 


DEATH AND BURIAL AT SEA. 


BY ‘JACK GARNET.* 


About four bells in the forenoon watch, the wind began to blow 
again from the north-west, and we made sail for the Horn ; and at 
seven bells, the surgeon reported to the captain, that in consequence 
of some internal bruise, Wilson was much worse, and could not live 
the day out. This intelligence took very little hold of us, for it was 
a common thing, and no trick at all, for men to die on board; and 
accordingly it was little minded, and the conversation which followed 
this announcement in the mess-room of the forward officers, may be 
taken as a fair sample of sailors’ feeling on the subject. 

1 There, Sails,’ said the boatswain to the sail-maker, pointing to the 
sick-bay, ‘there will be a job for you ; something to take the turns out 
of your fingers. Get your palm and needle, and stand by to sew that 
man up in his hammock, and tell the gunner you want a couple of 
round shot for the use of the dispensary, to ballast one of the doctor’s 
chickens, and send him to Davy’s locker feet-foremost.’ 

* What’s to pay, Pipes V answered the sail-maker, coolly; ‘lias the 
doctor hulled one of the poor fellows at last ? or have his life-halliards 
parted at the tie 1 Send him some ratlin-stuff, so that he can set up 
brace-backstays abaft, and cross his royal yards, and call all hands up 
anchor.’ 

4 We sha’ n’t have to man the capstan for him,’ interposed the gun¬ 
ner, as he mixed a pannikin of grog, stiff’ enough to float grape-shot; 
4 we shall man the lee-gangway, and Old Pipes will call 4 all hands to 
bury the dead.’ ’ 

4 1 say, Mac,’ said the master’s-mate to the purser’s-steward, * how 
does Wilson’s name stand on the books { You ’ll have to foot up his 
account, shortly, and give him his discharge from the state’s service; 
he’s going to ship under Commodore David Jones, aboard the ship 
Pacific, ten thousand guns, besides stern and bow chasers. His time 
is about out; he’s done with rations and grog.* 

4 Well, I ’ll be d-d !’ says Dandy-J ack the carpenter, 4 if you 

do n’t take it easy ! Here’s a man dying, and you make no more of 
it than I would of plugging a shot-hole in the ship’s upper works.’ 

4 After action’s over, Chips means,’ said the boatswain ; 4 he’d take 

the best of d-d good care not to sling himself in a bowline over 

the ship’s side, to plug a shot hole in time of action, for fear his own 
upperworks would get knocked in with a round shot; for that would 
spoil the looks of his figure-head, and perhaps carry away his cut¬ 
water.* 

4 There, Chips,’ says the purser’s steward, 4 you’d better haul off, 
and repair damages. Old Pipes carries too many guns for you.’ 

4 You be d-d !’ said the carpenter,'as he kicked over his camp- 

stool, and made a straight wake for the deck. 
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And while these thoughtless men laughed, and made a mock of 
death and all its horrors, the poor object of their mirth lay in his cot, 
surrounded by the noise and confusion of a man-of-war; silent and 
sad; knowing that he was beyond mortal aid; reflecting that now the last 
scene of life was to be acted ; that nothing remained but to die. Come 
when it may, the hour of death is one of awful trial, of deep, over¬ 
whelming solemnity ; and no where is it more awful, more agonizing, 
than on board ship, at sea, far away from home and friends, destitute 
of the arm of support, the word of consolation, and the voice of prayer; 
where the only mention of the name of God, is in oaths and blas¬ 
phemies. 

Would any one, accustomed to the quiet of the apartment of the 
sick on shore, have thought, from the scenes presented to his view on 
the berth-deck of our ship, that a fellow creature lay there at the 
point of death, and that every one was aware of it l 

Although there was, in the immediate vicinity of the sick-bay, some 
little attention paid by the sailors to the feelings of their sick ship¬ 
mate, by lowering the voice, and avoiding to touch his cot; yet, m 
the crowded limits of the ship, none were so far distant that the sen¬ 
sitive ear of sickness could avoid hearing their loud, thoughtless dis¬ 
course. In one place, two men were fighting, and their fearful curses 
and violent blows grated harshly on his ear, who was so soon to stand 
in the presence of that God whose name they profaned, and whose 
wrath they invoked; while he, with his fast-failing breath, besought 
his mercy. Others were laughing, and telling stories, and enlarging 
upon the delights of home. That word had, but yesterday, been the 
theme of his joyful meditations. In health his joy, in sickness bis 
consolation; but both were now about to fail him; and here, ten 
thousand miles from home, his life wus to end. Three years before, 
in the ardor of youth, he left his happy home and dear friends, to 
enter the service of the United States; and having now nearly cir¬ 
cumnavigated the world, he was returning on the wings of hope, to 
taste the sweets of a mother’s and sister’s love. But that bliss was 
not in store for him; he was fast falling into the cold embrace of 
death, and he was soon to be committed to the deep, and find his 
place of repose in the vast Pacific. 

Although amidst a multitude, he felt that he was alone, and recalling 
his thoughts from home, and all external objects, and commending 
himself, and all who were dear, to the care of Him who made the 
sea and prepared the dry land, he waited patiently for death. Its 
coming was not long delayed. At noon, in the heartless formalities 
of a man-of-war, the surgeon made his report to the captain, that * at 
twelve o’clock, meridian, died, in consequence of an internal contu¬ 
sion, caused by falling from the hammock-nettings upon the deck, 
James Wilson, seaman.* The captain’s reply was, as it always is, to 
all messages : ‘ Very good. Sir and then the sail-maker, in presence 
of the assistant-surgeon, and the master-at-arms, proceeded to sew 
him up in his hammock, and putting in two round shot at the feet, to 
sink him, report was made that 4 the dead was ready for bunal.* 

It is not customary, however, to bury the dead at noon, and there¬ 
fore the body was brought on deck, laid on the lee-gangway-board, 
and covered w r ith a jack, (a blue flatf, with white stars,) therff tQ he, 
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until the rules of naval etiquette would allow of its interment. Cape 
Horn was now in sight, and as we rapidly neared it, the wind, north¬ 
west, increased so much, that at seven bells, in the afternoon watch, 
all hands were called to reef the topsails ; and, immediately after, the 
legal time, eight bells, having arrived, came the solemn call, ‘All hands 
to bury the dead !’ Every soul on board appeared on the lee-gang¬ 
way, according to rule, and all standing uncovered, the lieutenant, 
acting as chaplain, commenced reading the solemn burial service of 
the Episcopal church, appointed to be used at sea; and the gangway 
board being placed on the rail, and the lashings cast off* and the jack 
withdrawn, it was ready to be cast into the sea. The wind had in¬ 
creased to such a degree, that it drowned the voice of the reader, so 
that only here and there a word was audible. The first-lieutenant 
waved his hand, at the proper place in the service, and the corpse was 
launched overboard ; and the sullen plash fell impressively on every 
ear, announcing that another was gone to his long home. 

We were now abreast of the Horn, about a mile distant, and 
although the wind was north-west, the waves dashed against those 
eternal rocks, in defiance of it, throwing the foam mountains high; 
and the loud roar of those conflicting oceans was a fitting requiem for 
the soul of him who slept beneath their troubled waters. The sun 
went down in the pride of his strength, and the full effulgence of his 
glory and his departing rays illumined three of the noblest of the 
works of God ; the Atlantic ocean in front, the Pacific ocean on the 
right, and on the left, the bold promontory, Cape Horn, the 4 last of 
the Andes.’ 

The doubts and fears, however, bom of uncertainty in relation to 
the last hours of Mr. Gould, were happily soon after removed, by 
the reception of the few papers he left behind him, with letters from 
the captain of the Tweed, and the fellow passengers named in the 
following records, which resume and finish the diary from which we 
have quoted: 

4 September 20tii, 1838. — I embarked on board the brig Tweed, 
Capt. Robinson, on the 13th, and we left Rio the next morning; and 
now I am bound liomc y to my beloved mother’s and sister’s embraces. 
But oh, my mother! I fear I shall never see home again ! Perhaps 
this may be the last I shall ever write. I have every comfort on 
board this vessel; and Capt. R.is so kind tome ! —and Lieut. Noland, 
of the Navy, who is a passenger, is very kind indeed. I am quite 
weak; my cough is terrible ; and the pain in the heart at times 
severe. 

4 September 24tii. — Farewell, dear mother, arid sisters, and bro¬ 
thers! My end is approaching. I can scarcely write. My head is 
dizzy. Bring me a light, George; let me seal this. Oh, if God 
Would only spare me to get home, I would always bless his name !’ 

The leaf on which the above was written, was folded over, and 
sealed, and directed to the writer’s mother, in Connecticut. Subse¬ 
quently, after his own fears of speedy dissolution were frankly con¬ 
firmed by his fellow passengers, he indicted a will, which plainly in¬ 
dicates the wandering of his mind, a s his end approached. There 
is one touching 4 item,* however, which serves to show the strength 
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of his filial regard, even in death. ‘ To my beloved mother/ he dic¬ 
tates, 4 I bequeath a nation’s blessing, and my best love and affection/ 

Among the passengers in the 4 Tweed/ were Isaac Mayo, Esq., 
Com. United States’ Navy, William Henry Noland, Esq., a lieu¬ 
tenant, and Clement W. Bennet, a midshipman, in the same ser¬ 
vice. The two former of these gentlemen have borne testimony 
to the triumphant death of the subject of this article. Lieut. Noland 
recently writes, we are permitted to state, to a brother of the 
deceased, that having heard, previous to his coming on board, that 
the most eminent physicians in Rio had pronounced it impossible for 
him to reach home, his lungs being entirely gone, he was 4 agreeably 
surprised to find him looking so much better than he had been led to 
suppose / and being himself in extremely ill health, he considered 
his chance of reaching the United States at least equal to his own. 
He continues: 

‘ We left Rio on the morning of the 14th September, when your 
dear brother and myself were first made acquainted ; an acquaintance 
which I enjoyed as much as any I had ever made previously, and 
would to God it could have continued ! His amiable temper and 
kind manners rendered him dear to all in the vessel; and I really 
believe that there was not an individual on board who would not wil¬ 
lingly have sacrificed all he had, for your brother’s recovery. 

4 For a few days previous to his death, he became at times very 
delirious; and he died under the belief that his mother was dead, and 
near him. In his intervals of reason, he would say to me, 4 Oh, No¬ 
land ! I cannot live long; but I hope God will spare me to reach 
home, that I may die in my dear mother’s arms.’ He talked inces¬ 
santly of his 4 dear mother/ and of each of his family, calling them 
by name, and the words 4 dear Edward/ 4 dear Julia/ were constantly 
on his lips; and you may have the consolation of knowing, that he 
died happy, for I believe he was a true Christian. He would fre¬ 
quently get me to read to him portions of Scripture, and he was often 
in prayer; and he seemed to take great delight in trying to sing from 
his prayer-book, (which was constantly at his side,) even when his 
voice became too weak to be heard. 

4 1 attended to laying him out after death, and we had him buried 
with the honors of war. 

4 The steward was a most faithful, kind, and efficient nurse : indeed, 
I never witnessed any thing like it before ; for, after attending to his 
day’s duty, he would sit and watch by your brother all night, and 
could not be persuaded to take any rest.’ 

Next to the consolation of knowing that 


‘God’s presence through his journey shone, 

And crowned his journey r s end,’ 

is the intelligence conveyed in this letter, that a spirit open to the 
best impulses of humanity, should have found such noble counterparts 
in the kind and manly hearts who relieved the last wants, and antici¬ 
pated the last wishes, of our departed friend. 

We should not omit, in conclusion, to tender our acknowledgments 
to Mr. Gould’s friends, for allowing us access to the documents from 
which this hasty and imperfect article is compiled. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON, AUTHOR OF * OLD AGE AND BEAUTY,' 1 VIRTUE, AN ALLEGORY,' ETC. 


With viewless wing and noiseless tread, 
Again has Time his circle sped 

Around this mundane sphere; 
When springing from his airy car, 
Furred to the chin, like northern czar, 
Behold the cay New Year! 


From north to south, from east to west. 
With right good cheer and racy jest, 

How merrily they greet him ! 
While he, strayed in gala trim, 

In snowy vest, and sparkling gem, 

Has smiles for all who meet him. 

nr. 

And many a gift his bounteous hand 
Scatters ’mid fair ones of the land, 

Who wake at early morn ; 

And full of youthful joy and mirth, 

Give him sweet welcome upon earth, 

The New Year, freshly born! 


IV. 

To bounding hearts, the New Year brings 
Peace, hope, and joy upon his wings; 

Well may they dance and sing! 
But t* those whose bliss is in the past. 
Whose vanished joys have fled too fast, 

W hat shall the New Year bnng? 


For them, ah, nought! He cannot cure 
The weariness which must endure, 

Till rest comes with the grave ; 

Nor can he bring fresh pangs for those 
W f hoso hearts have known life’s list of woes ; 
Rest, rest is all they crave! 


VI. 

They hear congratulations loud, 

And turn them from the busy crowd, 

To cast a lear-dimmed eye 
Back on the past, to years long ended, 

Ere youth, and love, and joy were blended 
With shades of memory ! 


VII. 

A warning take, oh, gay New Year! 
For while rejoicings meet my ear, 

I hear a dying moan ; 

A dirge chimes in with passing bells, 
Of thy poor brother’s death it tells — 
The Old Year, past and gone. 


Stay, stay thy steps, and leave some trace, 
That future years shall not erase, 

Some deed to virtue dear; 

A few short months of swelling pride, 

And thou, too, shall be thrown aside, 

The poor cast off Old Year! 
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A LAWYER’S LAMENTATION. 

It is high time that such classes as may not have the honor of be¬ 
longing to the trading community, or of residing in the mercantile 
world, should strike for their rights. The word 4 strike* is not here 
used in its general acceptation, to stop working until wages may be 
raised, for professional men would starve, if they attempted that; but 
that they should associate themselves in some undertaking for common 
purposes, and bring their wandering tribes together, in a professional 
world. It makes us melancholy, to see the professional men, lawyers 
and clergymen, particularly, pushed aside by merchants, in all pla¬ 
ces, and upon all occasions, where and when a little money is to be 
had. It is very painful. The tone of the public mind cannot be sound 
in a community where such a preference is sustained, and the march 
of intellect has no chance at all. No matter how high a man’s intel¬ 
lectual energies may have elevated him, or what weight of moral 
capital he may possess, if he happens to want money, he will find that 
in the market 4 LL. D.* is not as useful as 4 Dry Goods.* It was the 
remark of a very sensible writer upon this country, that we do not 
say that a man has an estate of some particular amount, but that he 
is worth that amount; making the sum the degree of his merit. In¬ 
dividually, as members of society, we commend virtue and piety 
loudly; we admire them very much ; but 4 D. D.* or 4 the Rev.* will 
not help a note. We w ill take the reverend gentleman’s promises for 
the eternal future, and think his piety sufficient collateral security; 
yet we cannot believe what he says about 4 sixty days after date.* It 
would be amusing to see the countenance of a veteran shaver, as he 
read the note of the Reverend Dr. Somebody, for twenty dollars! 
some shaver w f hose only idea of the devil is, that he is the embodi¬ 
ment of 4 Defalcation or Delay* — which latter would probably be 
his interpretation of 4 D. D.* There is no commandment which says, 
4 Thou slialt discount a clergyman’s note ;* and in this there is suffi¬ 
cient assurance for the man of money that he is safe in a refusal. 

Such, how ever, is not the philosophy of the arbiter of notes alone. 
Do we not, all of us, omit the performance of many good offices, 
which might minister to the wants or the happiness of our neighbors, 
because the decalogue is not staring us in the face 7 How many 
right-angled Christians are there in the world, who seem to be work¬ 
ing their way to heaven with the square and compass ; doing nothing 
which has been forbidden, yet deaf to those little whisperings of the 
heart, which tell us of kind charities not the subject of any especial 
command 7 We do not w ish to be too grave ; just moralized a little. 

The banks of the present day have no regard whatever for profes¬ 
sional men; they treat them with supreme contempt. A doctor who 
chances to have a patient in a board of directors, may succeed through 
the fear of a dose of arsenic, and for other reasons to be mentioned 
hereafter; but the application of a lawyer for accommodation, is re¬ 
garded as being absolutely impertinent. 

4 Whose paper is this, brother director V 

4 Break-down and Smash’s, Sir; only ask for a hundred thousand.* 

4 Certainly; good paper that; let them have it. And whose note 
is this 7* 
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* The note of Jonathan Snubbs, attorney at law, for fifty dollars.* 

‘ The idea of a lawyer asking us for money! He has no right to 
want money.* 

* But, brother director, he has a wife and large family to support; 
though to be sure we have nothing to do with that. There is no 
speculation in supporting wives and children.* 

There is some reason for the neglect to which clergymen are sub¬ 
ject with banks and men of money. It is not wise to place them in 
danger of having their thoughts brought down from the great future, 
to that of * sixty days after date ;* and no doubt this consideration 
has its influence. But there is no excuse for the contempt with which 
banks treat lawyers. It frequently happens to them to have the mo¬ 
ney of others in their hands, and they should be armed against temp¬ 
tation, by a conviction that, in case of necessity, they could easily 
obtain accommodation ; else, they are obliged to discount their own 
notes with their client’s money; and that is vulgar. At all events, 
upon fair and republican principles, the lawyers should come in for a 
share. The merchants and brokers have too long monopolized the 
business of borrowing all the money, failing for hundreds of thousands, 
and paying nobody; it is time that professional men should do the 
same. A merchant may fail, and move into a larger house upon the 
strength of it; if a lawyer fails, he must run for his life, and if he 
hides in a cow-shed, it is pulled down over his head. The fact is, 
that there are many bad consequences growing out of this system of 
preference for the mercantile world; consequences which affect the 
tone of society, and reach the hearts of men. 

If a bank director meets a merchant, they are very polite to each 
other : indeed the director is most probably a merchant himself. 
Whether he is or not, they are very civil to each other; bow, ask 
after wife and children, and so on. Neither the merchant nor the 
director knows that the lawyer has wife and children ; lawyer knows. 
Neither touches his hat to the lawyer. If the omnibus is crowded, 
there is plenty of room for the merchant or the director; d — 1 the 
bit for the lawyer. And thus the poor lawyer is neglected by the 
merchant, and the man of money, until other classes of men follow 
the example, and treat him with like contempt. If he is so unfortu¬ 
nate as not to have any practice in his profession, some scoundrel in 
the shape of a directory-maker gets hold of him, and writes him 
down ‘ gentleman.* This puts the finishing stroke to him. If he feels 
a laudable desire to serv e the public, and take care of their interests 
in congress, he must swear that he is not a lawyer; that he is a mer¬ 
chant or a mechanic ; and then the people will not believe him. 

The doctors of this age are in higher favor with the mercantile 
world, because they have sacrificed their independence, and sought 
refuge among the merchants from the dangerous attacks of the pa¬ 
nacea men. They have, with a view to pleasing the merchants, 
increased the importation of drugs, by increasing the demand. 
Doctors hate panacea. They believe that the next world is peopled 
with evil spirits, corked up in panacea-bottles ; that is to say, the 
bad world; and they think that the best 1 preparation’ for the better 
world, is a mixture of magnesia and salts, abundantly sprinkled w ith 
calomel, to be taken before going to bed. Henry’s magnesia is pre- 
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ferred. Though it seems to us, that in a money-making community, 
lawyers should by all means be the more popular, for the difference 
between a doctor and a lawyer is simply this : send for a doctor to 
bleed you, he will take out several ounces, and charge you five dollars; 
send for a lawyer, he will bleed you freely, and charge you nothing 
for it. Indeed it is believed by some wise men, who have been im- 

E artial observers of passing events in this country, for many years 
ack, that there is a secret understanding between the merchants, 
banks, and doctors; a combination for money-making purposes. Mr. 
Biddle, in an unguarded moment, when writing to congress, de¬ 
veloped the whole plot, by using the words 4 contraction' and 4 expan¬ 
sion/ and saying that contraction and expansion were the causes of 
the trouble in the money market; in other words, that there was a 
griping, consequent upon the extreme flatulency. The disease in the 
body politic is nothing less than the cholera in another shape, follow¬ 
ing, through sympathy, the cholera in the body physical. It will be 
remembered that the doctors introduced their cholera in *32, and the 
merchants and banks theirs in ’34. The symptoms in both cases were 
precisely the same; contraction, expansion, and looking blue in the 
face. We do not wish to press this matter farther at present, as we 
believe that it will receive the especial attention of a committee of 
investigation, to be appointed by congress ; and to them we leave it, 
with entire confidence as to the result. 

The lawyers, of all classes in the community, very decidedly suffer 
the most. A clergyman may pick up a little here and there, from some 
good Christian, who feels disposed to make an investment for the 
benefit of his soul hereafter ; a merchant may speculate to any extent; 
buy stock 4 on time/ to the amount of hundreds of thousands; but the 
lawyer must have constantly before his mind’s eye the unpoetical idea 
of cash. There are no fluctuations in the bread market, which enable 
him to 4 buy on time/ eat the bread, and 4 pay the difference/ It is 
the most interesting feature in the operation of the man who specu¬ 
lates largely, that he eats the bread and pays the difference — in 
parlance of brokers and merchants. 

Mercantile men are never troubled by duns : they have a very 
polite 4 notice’ sent to them by the bank, prettily printed upon a nice 
piece of white paper, like an invitation to dinner, that a hundred 
thousand dollars are due to such a bank; mark that the bank never 
asks them for money, but says, very respectfully, that the amount is 
due, and gives them three days of grace; that is to say, gives them 
time to think how much more they want. If a lawyer owes money, 
some greasy-faced fellow walks in, no matter who *s there, whether 
you are making love, or singing 4 Oft in the Stilly Night/ with his hat 
in his hand, and a smirk upon his hideous countenance, muttering 
broken sentences : 4 Just stepped in—that little account*—and so 
on. As soon as he hears the reply — 4 no money’— the sweet sum¬ 
mer-like smile vanishes, and his 4 ponderous jaws* open wide enough 
for you to see the ruins of Pompeii mirrored anew in the melancholy 
reminiscences of his departed —teeth. If a merchant meets a man in 
the street, to whom he owes money, he treats the goose of a creditor 
with contempt, and walks about every where, without fear of moles* 
tation. Not so with the lawyer. His mind is too familiar with the 
VOL. XHI. 7 
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sad details of legal practice ; he constantly sees the ghost of a capias 
staring him in the face ; his hats are worn out by bowing to his creditors, 
and he has always a cold in his head from the exposure. The mer¬ 
chant goes home to his dinner with peace of mind, and eats it com¬ 
fortably; is disturbed by no one ; takes his glass of wine, and thinks 
how pleasant it is to live upon the interest of his debts; or if he 
happens to get tipsy, which is but seldom, resolves to pay his creditors. 
The lawyer hurries home, and if for once he has a good dinner, in the 
ecstacyof the moment, gobbles it down, becomes sick, and has an attack 
of dyspepsia: calls in a doctor, who by forcible entry turns the disease 
out of his stomach, and puts an apothecary’s shop in its place; all 
except the ‘sign,’ which in most cases would be as beneficial as the 
contents of the shop. 

The difference between the situation of the merchant and that of 
the lawyer, is no where more obvious, or more painful to the latter, 
than in affairs of the heart. There is nothing on earth for which a 
mother who has daughters to marry, has such an entire contempt, 
as lawyers. Young ladies have no objection to the pretty things that 
may be whispered in the ear, even by the lawyer, when mamma is not 
near ; yet if the moon is invoked, it is of her ‘silvery’ beams that they 
most love to hear; if the sun, of his ‘golden’ rays. But they soon 
learn that poetry is not bread-and-butter; that ‘ a sonnet to Lucinda’s 
eye* must be postponed for ‘instalments ;* that there is genuine senti¬ 
ment in figuring as the heroine of a marriage settlement. And thus 
the difference runs through all the walks and vocations of life, until 
the poor lawyer is finally left to his own esteem for himself, and to 
his own fancies, for his happiness in this world. His esteem for him¬ 
self is unfortunately in most cases not as great as it should be; for 
lawyers are proverbially retiring and modest; they are seldom if ever 
even heard to speak, unless they are pressed and paid to do so. We 
adopt a course which we recommend to all our brothers in the profes¬ 
sion. We imagine that we possess all the wealth which we behold; 
we say to ourselves : ‘ Well! though all these fine houses are ours, we 
will not sell them ; do n’t want money, and will not trouble the tenants 
for the rent; it was kind in Mr. Girard to leave us that immense 
estate, and we will not squander it foolishly. There is Mr. John Jacob 
Astor; whajt maylie be doing in Philadelphia ? Came to borrow 
more money of us; we will lend it, and say nothing about the little 
sum he owes us now. Meet some fellow who has a few millions; 
push him next to the gutter, and cut him, though not in a way to 
hurt his feelings. See a beautiful carnage, drawn by a pair of dashing 
horses, it is ours, and we must tell the coachman not to drive so fast, 
lest we should be upset; if carriage is upset, it is not ours; other 
people will employ such careless drivers. And so we move through 
life happily; nay, who can be wealthier ? Contentment is the 
greatest fortune man can possess, and in his own mind and heart is 
the gold which buys the purest and the most enduring happiness. The 
pains and anxieties, the trials and struggles, of mercantile life, the 
dark shades of the picture, are not seen by him who envies the out¬ 
ward exhibition of estate. Our complaints, whether of merchants or 
of others, will be found on examination to be, in most cases, the 
results either of uncharitable and forced conclusions from circum- 
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stances improperly stated, or of the sentiments of envy and jealousy, 
nourished in our hearts, until the susceptibility of pleasure or happi¬ 
ness is so blunted, that it can scarcely exist, while there is another in 
the world who is apparently more advantageously situated than 
ourselves. l. l. d. 


TO MV TWIN-SPIRIT. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


I under at the twilight hour, 

And gaze upon the gorgeous sky, 
And revel in bright dreams of thee, 
Thou guardian of my destiny! 
Though ne’er in earthly commune, we 
May meet, to counsel or to love, 

Vet am I thine, and thou art mine — 
Eternally our fates are wove! 

Methinks I see thee in my dreams, 
Gazing with fond and earnest eye. 
While from a low and touching voice, 
Springs forth celestial harmony; 
That vision haunts my after hours, 

It lingers with my earth-born cares. 
It scatters wild flowers round my path, 
And sunshine on its bosom bears. 


No angel form my path doth cheer, 

No speaking eye responds to mine; 

None fairy-like my wish fulfils, 

No kindred thoughts rny thoughts divine; 

Perchance in some far distant sphere, 

Thou seek’st in vain a counterpart, 

And feelings all unanswered throng 

Back on thy chilled and breaking heart. 

As when the first bland breath of spring, 
Plays round the brow of manhood’s prime, 

And summons from their quiet graves 
The memories of by-past time; 

Thus gaze I on God’s glorious earth, 

My inmost soul its beauty thrills; 

A throng of feelings undefined, 

With rapture strange my bosom fills. 

They flit like birds athwart my mind, 

Their swift-winged course 1 may not stay; 

Like bnght-eyed lightning now they flash, 
And evermore they seem to say: 

‘This life is but an episode, 

And I have lived and loved before; 

And oft in hallowed beauty basked 
On some far distant, glorious shore !* 


Farewell, twin-spirit of ray soul! 

I will not think the thought is vain, 

That, pure as when from God we sprang, 

In some bright world we meet again. 

May the blessed sprites which cluster here. 

And guard these mortal frames from ill, 

To thee a kindly message waft, 

Of love and faith unfaltering still! 
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STANZAS FOR THE 8EASON. 

IT ‘WALMSLEY.’ 


I. 

All hail to the birth of the year! 

See golden-haired Phoebus afar 

Prepares to renew his career, 

And is mounting his star-spangled car. 

Stern winter congeals every brook 
That murmured so lately with glee, 

And places a snowy peruke 
On the head of each bald-pated tree. 

ii. 

Now wild duck and widgeon abound, 
Snipes sit by the half-frozen rills: 

Where woodcocks are frequently found, 
That sport such amazing long bills. 

The winds blow out shrilly and hoarse, 
And the rivers are choking with ice; 

And it comes as a matter of course, 

That all things are rising in price. 


in. 

Alas for the poor! as unwilling 
We gaze on each famishing group ; 

We ne’er should miss giving a shilling 
To the city subscription for soup. 

The wood-pigeon, sacred to love, 

Is wheeling in circles on high; 

How charming he looks in the grove, 
How charming he looks in the pie l 

IV. 

Now gone is St. Thomas’s day, 

The shortest, alas! in the year; 

And Christmas is hasting away, 

With its holly, and berries, and beer. 

The scythe and the hour-glass of time, 
Those fatal mementos of wo, 

Seem to utter, in accents sublime, 

‘ We are all of us going to go!* 


THE FEVER OF 1795. 

CONDENSED FROM THE DIARY OY AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN, KEPT AT THE TIME. 


NUMBER ONE. 


It was announced, briefly, in the last number of this Magazine, 
that there would he presented, in the present volume, a series of 
papers, from the private journal of a distinguished professional gen¬ 
tleman of New-York, long since deceased, kept during the years 
1794—5 — 6 — 7, embracing the more prominent topics and occurrences 
of that eventful period, with numerous collateral disquisitions and 
reflections, of a valuable or entertaining character. We proceed to 
open the series in question, by transcribing, in a condensed form, 
some of the minute and copious notes made by the author upon the 
memorable fever of 1795, which marked so distinct an era in the his¬ 
tory of epidemics. Describing only what he sail', the writer demands 
4 absolute and entire credit for his facts/ He commences with a 
sketch of the locale of the disorder, which is in some respects curious, 
as a picture of the city, at that remote period, as well as useful in 
tracing the predisposing circumstances to the disorder. 


4 Though the fever continued to extend itself, to the last, yet- it 
never became general over the city; and for a long time it was 
mostly confined to a particular district. As the season advanced, the 
peculiarities of this district may be supposed to have become common 
to a larger portion of the city ; and their extension to the whole only 
prevented by the setting in of winter. To the district alluded to, the 
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East River, from Long-Island ferry to Mr. Rutgers’, forms the east¬ 
ern boundary; the northern reaches from thence to Division-street; 
thence, westerly, down Division-street, Chatham-street, the extremity 
of Pearl into William-street, to Frankfort-street, down this last, to 
Gold-street, through that to Beekman-street, along which the line 
proceeds to Pearl-street as far as the market, down which it should be 
continued to the river. The space included in these bounds, is all 
over which the fever, according to the best of nj,y remembrance, 
exerted any power, till after it had reached its height; when it 
extended down Water-street a little below Wall-street, and proved 
very mortal. It is true that there were a few persons affected, in 
various other parts of the town; but, during the greater part of the 
prevalence of the fever, it was principally active in the north-eastern 
and middle parts of this district comprehended as above. Thus it will 
be perceived, that the part of the city where the fever was most active, 
for the longest period, forms, as it were, a basin, having its side 
nearest the water a little inclined ; and within this basin, there are 
several smaller cavities. v 

4 The extreme irregularity in the disposition of the streets, the nar¬ 
rowness of the greater number of them, are great obstacles to a free 
ventillation of this city. This misfortune, common to every part of 
it, falls with peculiar heaviness on that district which has just been 
spoken of. The comparatively high and neighboring lands of Mor- 
risania and Long-Island, receive almost solely the benefit of breezes 
from the north-east and east. The sound, which divides them from 
the city, being too narrow to add much force and freshness to a breeze 
nearly spent on their heights. North, the island rises into little hills, 
from which the wind passes on to the high parts of the city; rarely 
visiting the low and intervening space ; unless it may be the topmost 
rooms of the houses : and as the houses are generally low, the effects 
of a wind from this quarter must be inconsiderable. North-westerly, 
there is somewhat more of an opening; but even this is small. West, 
south-west, and south, the other parts of the town, which are higher, 
and thickly settled, break the force of gales from these points. So 
that, thus situated, this quarter of the city, though it were perfectly 
well laid out, would have but little chance for a free ventillation. 
Much of the ground, in the northern part of this district, is swampy; 
and abounds with little pools and puddles of stagnant water. This 
was especially true last summer and autumn; there being great rains, 
and no adequate means for conducting off the water. Indeed, so flat 
are some of the paved streets, in this quarter, that the rains did not 
run down the gutters, but continued in little puddles, and were eva¬ 
porated from the places whereon they fell. In the new streets, which 
are unpaved, and without any gutters, numerous imperfect ditches 
assisted the disposition of the water to stagnate. These places would 
often be muddy, when the southern part of the town was dry; and 
the steams from them very offensive, when the dry streets, toward 
the North River, were perfectly sweet.’ 

A more minute description succeeds, of the exposed and filthy con¬ 
dition of the streets and docks, in the district alluded to; many of 
the former having been lined with low, decaying buildings, of wood, 
and full of semi-putrid vegetable and animal matters. Our journalist 
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next passes to a consideration of the season, and its remarkable 
peculiarities. 

4 The summer and autumn of 1795, were excessively sultry and 
excessively wet. Every article of household furniture, or in use 
about a house, susceptible of mould, was speedily and deeply covered 
with it. It seemed to penetrate places where we should have deemed 
its appearance impossible. A friend of mine found a pocket-book 
of morocco leather quite mouldy; though it was in the drawer of a 
private desk, inclosed within a large desk, both of which were usually 
locked, and covered by papers. Boots and shoes, hung up by a wall, 
near a fire-place heated every day, contracted mould within twenty- 
four hours. Meats spoiled in the market-place uncommonly quick; 
and those which were brought home, apparently, fresh and good, in 
the morning, were often found unfit to be eaten, when cooked and 
brought upon the table. Esculent vegetables in general, and espe¬ 
cially fruits, were unusually poor, tough, and tasteless. The peach, 
particularly that called the cling-stone, was scarcely digestible; and 
often occasioned temporary illnesses, quite severe, while it doubtless 
aided in the production or aggravation of the fever. 

Flies were very numerous and troublesome, in every part of the 
city, in the beginning of summer; but they suddenly disappeared, 
about the middle of July, from the more airy parts of the town, col¬ 
lecting in swarms in the less healthy parts, and succeeded every 
where by clouds of musquitoes, incredibly large and distressing; and 
these continued to afflict us, long after the time when they commonly 
depart. Almost every person suffered exceedingly from the bites of 
these insects; and foreigners especially. In some they occasioned 
universal swellings, and eruption, somewhat like pemphigus; and 
in others numerous little ulcers. These last, a physician of my ac¬ 
quaintance saw even in a native American. The irritation, restless¬ 
ness, and consequent watchfulness and fatigue, occasioned by these 
animals, no doubt predisposed the well to be affected by the fever; 
while they extremely harassed the sick, and retarded their recovery. 

4 During the whole of this season, 1 remember but one thunder¬ 
storm ; and this was very gentle. There was but a single hard clap 
of thunder, for more than four months, that I remember; and very 
little thunder and lightning at any time. 

‘Our rains, excessive in quantity and frequency as they were, 
seemed to have lost their wonted power of cooling the air. In those 
streets, most unhealthy, and least ventillated, this effect was, in a 
degree, observable ; but in the airy and healthy parts of the town, on 
the contrary, they never failed to render the heat more intolerable; 
and the steams from the hot pavements were like those of a vapor 
bath. The clouds, too, seemed to shut out every kind of breeze. 
One of these heavy rains, which continued two or three days, seemed 
to possess all the qualities of steam. It pervaded every recess of the 
houses, and dissolved the best glue; so that furniture, in many in¬ 
stances, which had been long standing, fell in pieces. 

4 To this imperfect account of the season, I have one fact only to 
add, on the authority of a gentleman distinguished for his attention 
to meteorological phenomena. He informs me, that no aurora-bo¬ 
realis lias been seen, of any magnitude, in our country, north of Penn- 
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sylvania, (as he can learn,) for near four years, till the latter end of 
September, 1795; and adds, that his father, a respectable clergyman, 
now about seventy years of age, who noticed the same absence of 
these appearances, remarks, that according to his uniform observa¬ 
tion, some uncommon sickness has never failed to follow a long-con¬ 
tinued disappearance of these phenomena. How far the experience 
of other observers will tend to confirm this statement, I have had 
neither leisure nor opportunity to inquire. And if it be admitted 
as indisputable, it may still be questionable, whether this is to be 
regarded as a cause of disease, or whether this disappearance and 
disease be not coordinate effects of a common cause.’ 

In the annexed paragraphs, are given 4 some circumstances relative 
to the principal sufferers by the fever.’ The writer evinces, inciden¬ 
tally, the true American spirit of the time. 

4 Of those who were sick and who died of the fever of 1795, the 
greater number were foreigners; persons either just arrived from 
other states, from the West-Indies, and from Europe, or who had not 
been many months or years settled in this city. It is probable that 
the proportion of citizens, who died, to strangers, did not exceed one 
in seven. Of these strangers, it is thought, a large number were 
Irish. The causes productive of disease in foreigners, in those of 
this nation in particular, are numerous, and some of them deserve 
particular attention. Both among natives and foreigners, however, 
the severity of the disease was experienced by the poor. 

* Dr. Blane, in his observations on the diseases of seamen, remarks, 

* that it sometimes happens, that a ship, with a long-established crew, 
shall be very healthy ; yet, if strangers are introduced among them, 
who are also healthy, sickness w r ill be mutually produced ;’ and Dr. 
Rush, in the first volume of his ‘ Medical Observations and Inquiries,’ 
takes notice of this remark of Dr. Blane’s, and confirms it, by a 
reference to the experience of our own country, during the late war. 
These are his words : 4 The history of diseases furnishes many proofs 
of the truth of this assertion. It was very remarkable, that while 
the American army at Cambridge, in the year 1775, consisted only of 
New-England men, (whose habits and manners were the same,) there 
was scarcely any sickness among them. It was not till the troops of 
the eastern, middle, and southern states met at New-York and Ticon- 
deroga, in the year 1776, that the typhus became universal, and 
spread with such peculiar mortality in the armies of the United 
States.’ 

4 It is unnecessary to enlarge, in this place, on the oppressions and 
distresses of what are called the lower orders of people in Europe. 
War, which doubles the burthens upon every rank in society, exer¬ 
cises an aggravated violence upon the poor. This violence, severely 
felt by all, in England, chiefly falls upon the manufacturing poor; 
who are, at the same time, the most ignorant, abject, and depraved. 
In Ireland, its effects are more general, including in its circle of 
wretchedness the cultivator as well as the mechanic. The present 
war in Europe, unparalleled as it is for the number of men involved 
in it, has given birth to oppressions and calamities equally new and 
destructive. Under these circumstances, and when men of fortune 
and respectability, disgusted and diseartened at the enormous mass 
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of misery which every day and every hour presented to their view, 
turned their thoughts toward another hemisphere, it is not to be 
wondered at, that the wretched and depressed poor should pant for 
a settlement in a country where liberty is the portion of every man, 
and independence the sure crown of all his honest labors; and which 
had been fallaciously represented as courting their acceptance, and 
loading their untoiling hands with every gift of fortune. The real 
blessings of our government and country are precious and inesti¬ 
mable ; but they are of a nature not to be felt and enjoyed by minds 
depraved by ignorance, and debased by slavery. That temperato 
enjoyment of the goods of life, and moderate exercise of the blessings 
of independence, which alone enlightened liberty sanctions, can 
neither be conceived of, nor relished, by those who have been accus¬ 
tomed to crouch beneath the iron rod of despotism. Liberty, accord¬ 
ing to their ideas, was the reverse of all they felt; and independence, 
the unlimited gratification of all their appetites. The misrepresen¬ 
tations, too, of speculating and unprincipled men, who were inte¬ 
rested in the sale of large tracts of unsettled territory, had fostered 
and extended these erroneous conceptions. Hence, when the poor 
and miserable emigrants, on their arrival here, found that neither gold, 
nor farms, solicited then acceptance ; that in America, as well as 
Europe, their life was alike destined to be a life of toil; when they 
perceived that licentiousness, the only liberty of which they had any 
notion, brought punishment along with it; the disappointment, new 
and unexpected, became a powerful aggravation to every other cause 
of disease. You will not understand me as extending these last 
remarks to all emigrants to this country, nor suppose that deceived 
hope was present, or active, in every case. On some, men of the 
better sort, it undoubtedly had a very pernicious influence ; on the 
poor and friendless, effects still more melancholy. 

* But to return : Two motives, then, poverty and oppression at 
home, and the hope of independence and wealth abroad, concurred 
to draw to the United States an astonishing number of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Europe; and as these motives were mostly active among the 
very poor and very wretched, people of this description emigrated 
iti the greatest numbers. Of these, the largest portions fell to the 
share of the states of Pennsylvania and New-York ; and the most 
worthless and profligate, probably, rested in the capitals of those 


states. 

4 The distresses in the West-Indies, especially those occasioned by 
the destruction of Cape Fraiujoisc, obliged numbers of the islanders, 
white, mulatto, and black, to take refuge here. This circumstance, 
harmless in a great measure to the people themselves, can scarcely be 
considered harmless in relation to the whole. Whatever effect it may 
have had, all things considered, it seems irrational to suppose it to 
have been good. 

4 This collection of strangers, from various parts of Europe and 
America, which had been rapidly forming for two or three years, was 
greatly increased by repeated arrivals of large importations from 
Great Britain and Ireland, during the fall of 1794, and the spring and 
summer of 1795. One or two ships came into this port, after the 
commencement of the fever, filled with emigrants. 
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* If, then, the opinion of Dr. Blane, corroborated by the testimony 
of Dr. Rush, be founded in truth, that the sudden commingling of 
people of various and discordant habits, climates, and nations, be a 
circumstance favoring the production of disease, this cause of fever 
was certainly present in New-York, in the year 1795.* 

The general and inordinate use of scantily-dressed meats, by emi¬ 
grants who had been but little accustomed to their use, in any shape, 
before coming to this country, is said to have been fruitful of perni¬ 
cious consequences, in awakening and enhancing the disease. Per¬ 
sonal uncleanliness, individually and in the mass, is greatly deprecated. 
Intemperance was another predisposing cause ; and it appears, was 
rather encouraged than condemned. 

* An idea was most unhappily circulated, and it should seem was 
countenanced by persons bearing the title of physicians, that free 
living, the plentiful use of vinous and ardent liquors, was a powerful 
preventive of the fever. The dreadful consequences which a be¬ 
lief of this sort produced, were numerous, and shocking to the last 
degree. The fear of death, so active in ignorant minds, when once 
aroused; idleness, the parent of every vice; and listlessness, the 
consequence of want of employment; all conspired, with this per¬ 
nicious doctrine, to effect the ruin of numbers. Never, I believe, 
was drunkenness so common. Not a day passed, that I did not meet 
persons reeling tlirough the streets, or stretched on the pavement; 
sometimes in the noon-day sun, unsheltered, and sometimes exposed 
to the heaviest rains. I have seen three men lying in this condition, 
in one little street. These were all among the most depraved of our 
poor, and most of them were foreigners. Is it possible that conduct 
such as this should fail of giving new activity to every other cause 
of disease V 

A brief recapitulation of the facts embraced in that portion of the 
journal over which we have passed, must close our extracts for the 
present paper. 

‘ It appears, that the fever of 1795 was most active in situations 
where there was the least chance for free ventilation; where the 
6un exerted the greatest and longest influence; there was the least 
drain for water and filth ; the rains which fell, stagnated; there were, 
constantly, stagnant pools; the streets narrow, crooked, unpaved; 
the houses partly under ground, wooden, decayed, or slight; there 
were considerable collections of vegetable and animal matters suf¬ 
fered to remain and putrefy; and where the exhalations from the 
sewers and docks extended. 

1 The fever first appeared, and continued to be mortal, in a season 
which was unusually sultry and wet; throughout which esculent 
vegetables were scanty and poor; meats tended very rapidly to 
putrefaction, and were often consumed in a state of incipient putres- 
cency; during which insects were very numerous and noxious ; there 
was scarcely any thunder and lightning; there were several violent 
and sudden alternations of heat and cold; and the city was, in the 
evening, often immersed in a very peculiar and pernicious fog. 

4 The fever proved most fatal to the poor; to emigrants, more than 
natives; to the emigrant poor most oi all; and they lived in situa- 
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tions mostly such as above-mentioned; were often crowded together 
in such houses; mingled without distinction of nation, climate, and 
habits; changed a mild vegetable, for an animal diet — perhaps a 
semi-putrid animal diet; were chiefly laborers in the open sun ; were 
unusually intemperate; and were inexcusably inattentive to the 
cleanliness of their houses and persons.* 

The facts here stated, were sufficient to convince our journalist 
that it was unnecessary to look to the East or West Indies for the 
causes of the epidemic, or to discuss the question whether contagion 
might or might not be imported. In his judgment, the causes, cure, 
and prevention, were equally local, and disconnected with the preva¬ 
lence or absence of similar diseases in other countries. In a subse¬ 
quent number, the subject will be resumed and completed, in the 
consideration of the evidence of the importation of the fever; 
whether it was epidemic or contagious ; its symptoms and method 
of cure, with miscellaneous remarks upon the medicines used as 
remedies. 


ROMANCE. 


It pours its rich and glorious light 
O’er lake, and glen, and forest lone, 

It wreathes the very woodland flowers 
With grace and freshness not their own: 
It fills our youthful souls with awe, 

When listening to the legend old; 

It haunts the poet’s dream of fame, 

It thrills the heart of warrior bold. 


n. 

Unearthly light alike it flings 
O’er stately dome and rustic cot; 

A magic charm it weaves around 
Our common life, our daily lot. 

It pictures to the maiden fair 
Visions unrealized on earth, 

And whispers to her lover’s heart 
A tale of matchless grace and worth. 

m. 

Firmly it clings to hoary age, 

Musing o’er feats of boyish glee, 

As moss the mouldering ruin decks, 

As ivy clasps the withering tree : 

In every human breast there flows 

This sparkling, gushing, restless spring; 

Its banks are green, its flowers are fair, 
The birds upon its margin sing. 


IT. 

Though oft its wayward course is stayed, 

Though gnarled roots obstruct its way, 

* Choked by sere leaves and matted grass, 

And parched beneath the nooutide ray; 

Ever it gushes forth anew, 

Warbling a wild, untutored lay; 

More freshly wells its cooling fount, 

Gladdening the pilgrim’s onward way. 

December, 1838. ^ , a. e. 
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THE DINNER OP THE MONTHS. 

Once upon a time, the Months determined to dine together. They 
were a long while deciding who should have the honor of being the 
host upon so solemn an occasion, but the lot at length fell upon De¬ 
cember ; for although the old gentleman’s manners were found to be 
rather cold, upon first acquaintance, yet it was well known that when 
once you got under his roof, there was not a merrier or more hospi¬ 
table person in existence. The messenger, too, Christmas Day, 
whom he sent round with his cards of invitation, won the hearts of 
all; although he played several mad pranks, and received many a box 
in return. February begged to be excused coming to the dinner, as 
she was in very bad spirits, on account of the loss of her youngest 
child, the twenty-ninth, who had lately left her, and was not expected 
to return for four years. Her objection, however, was overruled; 
and being seated at table between the smiling May and that merry 
old fellow, October, she appeared to enjoy the evening’s entertain¬ 
ment as much as any of the company. 

The dinner was a superb one, all the company having contributed 
to furnish out the table. January thought, for the thirtieth time, what 
he should give, and then determined to give a calf’s head. Febru¬ 
ary, not being a very productive month, was also a little puzzled; 
but at length resolved to contribute an enormous cake, which she 
managed to manufacture in fine style, with the assistance of her ser¬ 
vant, Valentine, who was an excellent fellow at that sort of ware, but 
especially at bride cake. March and April agreed to furnish all the 
fish; May to decorate the dishes with flowers; June to supply 
plenty of excellent cider; July and August to present the dessert; 
September a magnificent course of all sorts of game, excepting 
pheasants; which exception was supplied by October, as well as a 
couple of hampers of fine home-brewed ale; and November en- 
gagedthat there should be an abundance of ice. The rest of the eata¬ 
bles, and all the wine, were provided by the worthy host himself. 

Just before sitting down to table, a squabble arose about prece¬ 
dence ; some of the company insisting that the first in rank was Jan¬ 
uary, and some that it was March. The host, however, decided in 
favor of January, whom he placed in the 6eat of honor, at his right 
hand. November, a prim, blue-nosed old maid, sat at his left; and 
June, a pleasant, good-tempered fellow, although occasionally rather 
too warm , sat opposite him, at the end of the table. 

The dinner was admirably serv ed. Christmas Day was the prin¬ 
cipal waiter; but the host had been obliged to beg the attendance of 
some of his guests’ servants, and accordingly, Twelfth-night, Shrove 
Tuesday, and Michaelmas Day, officiated in various departments s 
though Shrove Tuesday was speedily turned out, for making rather 
too free with a prim, demure servant maid, called Good Friday, 
while she was toasting some buns for the tea table. 

A short, squab little fellow, called Saint Thomas’s Day, stood 
behind December’s chair, and officiated as toast-master; and much 
merriment was excited by the contrast between the diminutive 
appearance of this man, and the longest day, who stood behind June, 
at the other end of the table. Master Thomas, however, was a very 
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useful fellow; and beside performing the high official duty which we 
have mentioned, he drew the curtains, stirred the fire, lighted and 
snuffed the candles, and like all other little men, seemed to think 
himself of more importance than any body else. 

The pretty blushing May was the general toast of the company ; 
and many compliments were passed upon the elegant manner in 
which she had ornamented the dishes. Old J anuary tried to be very 
sweet upon her, but she received him coldly. January at length 
ceased to persecute her with his attentions, and transferred them to 
November, who was of the same politics as himself, although she 
had not been quite so successful in supporting them. Poor May had 
scarcely got rid of her venerable lover, before that sentimental swain, 
April, began to tell her that he was absolutely dying for her. This 
youth was one moment all sunshine, and smiles, and rapture, and the 
next he dissolved in tears, clouds gathered upon his brow, and he looked 
a fitter suitor for November than for May ; who, having at last hinted 
as much to him, he left her in a huff, and entered into close conver¬ 
sation with September, who, although much his senior, resembled 
him in many particulars. 

July, who was of a desperately hot temper, was every now and then 
a good deal irritated by March, a dry old fellow, as cool as a cucum¬ 
ber, who was continually passing his jokes upon him. At one time, 
July went so far as to threaten him with a prosecution for something 
he had said; but March, knowing what he was about, managed to 
keep on the windy side of the law, and to throw dust in the eyes of 
his accusers. July, however, contrived to have his revenge ; for be¬ 
ing called upon for a song, he gave 4 The Dashing White Sergeant* 
in great style, and laid a peculiar emphasis upon the words 4 March , 
March away' at the same time motioning to his antagonist to leave 
the room. 

April having announced that it was raining hard, January was 
much perplexed as to how he should get home, as he had not brought 
his carriage. At one time, when he was looking very anxiously out 
of the window, to discover if there were any stars visible, October, at 
the suggestion of May, asked him if he thought of borrowing Charles's 
wain to carry him, as he had done so great a kindness to its proprie¬ 
tor 1 This put the old fellow into such a passion, that he hastily 
seized his head gear, a red cap, sallied out through the rain, and would 
most likely have broken his neck in the dark, had not February sent 
her footman, Candlemas Day, after him, with a lantern, by whom 
he was guided in safety to his lodgings in Fog Alley. 

On the retirement of the ladies, February, May, August, and No¬ 
vember, the host proposed their healths, which were drunk with the 
usual honors; when April, being a soft-spoken youth, and ambitious 
of distinction as an orator, began to return thanks for them, in a very 
flowery speech; but was soon coughed down by December and 
March; and March, by the by, at length got into such high favor 
with his old enemy, July, that the latter was heard to give him an in¬ 
vitation, saying, that if ever he came to his side of the zodiac, he 
should be most happy to see him. October told the host that, with 
his leave, he would drink no more wine, but that he should be 
glad of some good home-brewed, and a pipe. To this December ac¬ 
ceded, and said he should be happy to join him, and he thought his 
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friend March would do the same. March having nodded assent, they 
set to, and a pretty puffing and blowing they made. April, however, 
continued to drink Madeira, while June, July, and September stuck 
with exemplary constancy to the Burgundy. 

After repeated summonses to the drawing-room, they joined the 
ladies at the tea table. November drew herself up, and affected to 
be quite overpowered by the smell of smoke, which March, October, 
and December had brought in with them; although it was well known 
that the old lady herself could blow a cloud as well as any of them. 
August, a grave, stately matron, of extraordinary beauty, although 
perhaps un peu passee, officiated as tea-maker. Good Friday, who 
by this time had recovered the fright into which Shrove Tuesday had 
thrown her, handed about the toasted buns; and Swithin, a servant 
of July, was employed to keep the tea-pot supplied with water, which 
he too often did to overflowing. 

Tea being over, the old folks went to cards ; and the young ones, 
including October, w ho managed to hide his years very successfully, 
to the piano-forte. May was the prima donna, and delighted every 
one, especially poor April, who was alternately smiles and tears du¬ 
ring the whole of her performance. October gave them a hunting 
song, w r hich caused even the card tables to be deserted ; and August 
sang a sweet, melancholy canzonet, which w as rapturously encored. 

At length, Candlemas Day having returned from seeing old Janu- 
uary home, his mistress, February, took leave of the company. 
April, who was a little the worse for the wine he had drunk, insisted 
on escorting November ; although she had several servants in wait¬ 
ing, and her road was in an opposite direction to his own. May went 
away in her own carriage, and undertook to set June down, who 
lived very near her. The road was hilly and steep, but her coach¬ 
man, Ascension Day, got the horses very well to the top; and July 
and August both walked home, each preceded by a dog-day, with a 
lighted torch. September and October, who were next door neigh¬ 
bors, went away in the same hackney coach ; and March departed as 
he came, on the back of a rough Shetland pony. 


80NG OP THE VI8IONART. 

K. 

Ik a fair and beautiful land I dwell, 

Ever the sunshine lingers there; 

The clouds are of purple and paly gold, 
And music floats in the azure air; 

I shrink from the rude and jarring crowd, 
I cast far from me the mantle of care, 
And there I ait, on my fanciful throne, 
And revel in visions bright and fair. 


Though Power and Wealth may pass me by, 
Gaily I turn from their heartless din, 

Though Fame may scorn, and Fashion may sneer, 
Yet mine are the treasures they may not win; 
Their souls cling fast to their worldly gauds, 
They hug their fetters of gilded sin, 

They grasp the shadows of outward pomp, 

1 fly to my glorious world within 1 
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Where lives the soul of poetry? It dwells 
In the lone desert, wnere no fountain wells; 

Speaks in the Kamain’s blast, dread foe of man, 
That overthrows the luckless caravan, 

And in a tomb, unknown to friendship, hides 
The toiling camels and their Arab guides; 

Dwells in the boiling maelstrom, deep and dark, 
That roars a dismal warning to the bark, 

And lingers where volcanic mountains throw 
A burning deluge on the vale below. 

Where lives the soul of poetry 7 Dark caves 
Worn by the foamy buffeting of waves; 

The blue abysses of the moaning sea, 

Where coral insects fashion dome and tree, 

And mermaids chant, by mortal eye unseen, 

And comb in sparry halls their tresses green j 
The broad savanna, where the bison strays, 

And come in herds the fallow deer to graze; 

The mossy forest, far from haunts of men, 

Where the wild wolf prepares his savage den; 

The giant Andes, round whose frosty peaks 
The tempest hovers and the condor shrieks. 

Cold, cheerless Greenland, where the ice-berg hoar 
Strikes with a deafening crash the barren shore, 
While roves the white fox, and the polar bear, 

In quest of prey, forsakes his icy lair; 

Bright tropic bowers, within whose depths of green, 
The pard and savage tiger lurk unseen, 

Where the fierce scales of deadly reptiles shine. 
While round the trunks of giant palms they twine; 
The spicy groves of Araby the blest, 

In fadeless robes of bloom and verdure drest; 
Where birds of gorgeous plumage perch and sing, 

In varied strains, or wander on the wing; 

Romantic Persia, where the dulcet lay 
Of the glad Pen never dies away, 

Where the light pinions of the wooing wind 
Fan the young leaves of date or tamarind, 

While nightingales amid the branches throng, 

And own the presence of the soul of song. 

n. 

The rich warm hues that flush the western cloud, 
When yellow twilight weaves her glorious shroud; 
The babbling cascade that descends in foam, 

And flashes beauty from its rocky home; 

The mingling tones of laughing earth and air, 

When MornDraids purple in her golden hair; 

The dance of leaves, the lulling fall of rain, 

The river on its journey to the main; 

The quiet lakes that spread their sheets of blue, 

A sweet enchantment lending to the view. 

The fierce tornado, parent of dismay, 

Uprooting sylvan giants in his way; 

The lulling winds of summer, or the blast 
That howls a requiem when the leaf is cast; 

The pearly moonshine of an autumn night. 

When glen and glade are bathed in spectral light; 
The lawn of spring, with varied flowers inwrought, 
Are the pure nurses of poetic thoughfj igiti 
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LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. 

The following epistles from a modern Palmyrene to a citizen of 
Rome, in the empire state, may be read with profit. They throw 
considerable light upon the wonders of the deep, and indeed upon 
several of the elements, as well as upon the natural creation gene¬ 
rally, inanimate, pedal, quadrupedal, and otherwise. They are sub¬ 
mitted to the public with deference, on the part of the translator; bujt 
at the same time w r ith a most confident belief that they will be found 
infinitely to surpass the crude conceptions and rampant twaddle, so 
common at the present time of day. To say that they are clever, is 
what the compiler dares openly to insinuate, in the face of Christen¬ 
dom ; and to deny that they are genuine, he humbly conceives would 
be to add insult to injury. Where nothing remains to be said, in 
most cases, little is vociferated ; and it is out of respect to this time- 
honored custom, that the cicerone who thus ushers to the world these 
missive fragments, content with their introduction to the universe, with¬ 
draws himself from the portico, and leaves them to make their own 
impression. It remains only to add, that they were found in a canal- 
boat, and were bought for tw r o shillings, from a Syracuse merchant, 
who was desirous of using the paper to enwrap a piece of cheese in. 


LETTERS 

FROM GIOVANNI SMITHfM, Or MODERN PALMYRA, LATE OF ROME, *A CITY IN ITALY/* TO BETSEY 
BAKERIO, OF ROME, NEW-TORK. 


NUMBER ONE. 

Modern Palmyra , August , 1838 . 

Grace and Salutation ! I address you, beloved Betsey ! for the 
first time in the whole course of my life, strange to say, from this vast 
metropolis, which, as you know, I have never visited before, and 
which renders this circumstance only the more remarkable. Fami¬ 
liar as you are with the mysteries of Polytheism, you cannot marvel 
that I should impute an event so extraordinary to some feat of the 
gods; many of whom, as we have recently heard, through our ora¬ 
cle, of late consulted at Communipaw, are afflicted with the hydro¬ 
phobia, and vermes of Digby. The dog-star has raged intensely , 
and the oracles have teemed with bodings of broil and bother. These 
things, my Betsey, have upset the usual tranquillity of my mind; and 
though occasionally cheerful, I am for the most part somewhat res¬ 
tive under the omen. 

When we ate our last dish of macaroni under the walls of the 
empress of the world, I little thought that I should ever salute you 
from the projected capital of a new republic; from a city, destined,, 
at no great period of remoteness, to be the sister of Rome, the mother 
of Syracuse, and the venerated grandmother of Salina and Lodi, and 
in all probability the aunt of * Satan’s Kingdom,* a place facetiously 
so called, and situate betwixt the first-named town and modern 


* Vidb 'Little Pedlington Guide-Book/ by Smcox Rummixs, Esq. 
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Utica. Our ancient countryman, who committed suicide, without the 
benefit of a coroner’s jury, near the olden place last mentioned, 
would scarcely credit the modem synonyme of that capital; expres¬ 
sing as it does so little in comparison with that of by-gone days. 

But I digress. Fate has brought us both to America; you in a 
steam-boat, myself in a packet steerage. Exchanging my paoli for 
what are called 4 levies’ and 4 fips’ in some parts of this new world, I 
embarked, with a light heart, from Livorno for this distant region. It 
were useless to speak of my trials ; suffice it to say, that the sickness 
of the sea, as I fondly hoped, resulted in no ceconomy of my finances; 
the captain of the vessel not only refusing to 4 throw off’ the charge 
for breakfasts, which my eccentric epigastrium had yielded daily to 
the dependants of Neptune, and piscatory tide-w r aiters, but mingled 
contumely with misfortune, by observing, that * I could n't come over 
him, any way I could fix it.’ I give his remark as he spake it, refer- 
ring you to the commentators for its precise meaning. 

How I came to visit this capital, I cannot stop to declare. It is 
enough that, like one of our people, I can say, 1 Veni , vidi.' All that 
I saw, would require a library larger than the Vatican; I shall there¬ 
fore touch lightly upon main particulars. Believe me, my Betsey, 
prolixity is not to my taste. To be verbose, is not only to be tedious, 
but to be guilty of amplification ; and when we expand without sub¬ 
stance, we collapse without sound; like the air, which refuses to 
antedate the roll of the neglected drum-head, or the clang of unsmit¬ 
ten cymbal; which echoes not the sackbut, when nobody touches it, 
and rejects the sound-board of the organ, when he who commands 
its ventiges is laid up with an injured hand, burnt by a hallelujah on 
the fore-finger, or blistered with a disorderly selah.* 

To enumerate the curious wonders of this capital, would indeed 
surpass the blazon of human pen. You know how often we have 
admired the verdure which springs amid the ruins of the Colosseum ; 
the toweling Basilica de Santa Pietro, and the fragments of time- 
honored fabrics, which decay has neglected to gnaw upon, and the 
mould refused to stain; but you can have no conception of what I 
am about to relate to you. Imagine to yourself, my Betsey, a long, 
wide street, with houses on either side, and now and then a citizen 
wending along the thorougfare, intent as it were upon traffic, and 
forgetful of the gorgeous splendors by which he is surrounded. Fancy 
the expanse of that renowned work of art, the Erie canal; the 
placid waters greeting the eye, now turbid with the passage of a 
4 liner’s keel, fragrant with the steams from an errant kitchen ; now 
green with solemn stagnation, or its quietude broken by the plunge of 
some ancient bull-frog, bathing at the evening tide. Behold the flou¬ 
ring mills, where the spirit rises into sublime speculations upon the 
prices of meal per barrel, or sinks into melancholy reflections upon 
tiie mutability of wheat. These subjects, my Betsey, are those which 
come home to the business and bowels of men; and as I have mused 
upon them, 4 taking umbrage* of some shadowy elm, I have thought 
that our own Virgil was right, when he peopled its foliage with ima¬ 
ges, and endowed every branch with a shadowy vision. 


* Sii a figure of speech, by the clever poet 4 under a bridge.* 
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The fine arts — those brilliant remnants spared by Time and Cam- 
byses — here flourish in their native wildness and grandeur. Even 
the handicraftsmen of the hour bring in the art of painting to illustrate 
their calling. This morning, my attention was arrested by a mercer’s 
sign, displaying the counterparts of the implements, a goose and 
shears. My thoughts irresistibly turned to the cackling of those 
webbed fowl, which are said, by our noble chroniclers, to have once 
saved the mistress of the world; while the uncertainty of life, and 
the inexorable nature of the fates, were symbolized by the united 
edges, which, safe themselves, impair the integrity of all that is 
called upon to pass between them. You will not wonder that I was 
overcome with the deep associations thus provoked in my soul. Va¬ 
rious, indeed, are the modes in which pictorial divinity manifests it¬ 
self to the world. There is a species of beverage common to this 
region, denominated beer; and its action is sometimes represented 
in appropriate still life, where it is seen describing an aerial semi¬ 
circle, some two feet apart, leaping from bottle to tumbler, with the 
most effervescent impatience. 

Among the themes upon which my admiration often exhausts 
itself, the topic of botany has considerable prominence. Of the vege¬ 
table tribe, I am a diligent spectator. In this respect, the fields in the 
suburbs of Palmyra have afforded me abundant consolation. The 
ambitious tendrils of a plant bearing a long verdant sheath, apparently 
pregnant with seeds, frequently attracted my attention; and upon 
asking one of the natives what manner of fruit they were, he replied 
to me, in the courteous brevity of the region, ‘ Stranger, them *s 
beans/ Some fields are filled with regular rows of tiny mounds, 
partially cone-like in form, and from the apex of each of which there 
bursts forth a collection of herbs, called ‘ small potatoes’ by the popu¬ 
lace, and yielding a curious esculent, with eyes to it, and a thin skin; 
like a sensitive poet, all seeing, but shrinking from the rougher con¬ 
tacts of life. A train of severe reflection, accompanied and fed by 
much research, has convinced me that this fruit, existing under ano¬ 
ther name, is the identical minima ' tateria , mentioned by Plutarch, 
and confirmed by many contemporaries of that highly respectable 
citizen. 

I had intended, my Betsey, to dilate more extensively upon the 
various topics which arrest my intellect on every side ; but the limits 
of this epistle forbid the high endeavor. I shall address you soon 
again. Meantime, salute for me Sally Johnson and Zenobia Tomp¬ 
kins. I send to the former, in the care of the latter, a specimen of 
the gummy wood, (hackmatah of Bartram,) so common to the western 
region. In the language of the people here, ‘ It *s good to chaw/ I 
have sought eagerly to find the root of this word ‘ chaw,’ but in vain. 
Sometimes it is used with reference to the discomfiture of individuals, 


as thus : * I will chaw you up a threat involving defeat. One per¬ 
son, lately speaking to this point with me, observed that the phrase 
is equivalent to ‘ licking/ He contends that it was the original 
meaning of that word in Scripture; and that Lazarus, in the New 
Testament dispensation, probably received the severest ‘ licking,' 
from the dogs of Dives, ever bestowed upon an unfortunate person 
in his situation. C" 
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Postscriptum. — I salute you again herein, remote yet ever pre¬ 
sent Betsey, to advise, that a new sect has elaborated or is elabora¬ 
ting itself into notice here, which I fear will make a dismal inroad 
into the belief which we so long have loved and reverenced. This 
sect denominates itself the Mormon tribe or party. Deeply anxious 
to know the principles of its founder, (whoso name is that of the 
Smith family, with the antecedent prefix of Jo,) I asked a person, 
who was vending esculents at a grocery, concerning them. He said 
* he didn’t know forsartin, but he believed he went ag’in the United 
States’ Bank, although he did not approve of General Jackson.’ I 
saw nothing to excite the noisy levity in which this American citizen 
afterward indulged; but it left upon my mind, my Betsey, an evi¬ 
dence of the extreme ease which sometimes attends the spread of 
error. I have since found, that the sect is likely to flourish in this 
union, since its foundation-precepts are written, not, as was the case 
with those hard old stone laws of Moses, upon a comparatively worth¬ 
less medium, but are said to be engraved upon plates of gold — an 
article highly valued in this western world, and worshipped with a 
devotion which reminds me of the enthusiasm mentioned by our fa¬ 
thers, as prevalent among the devotees of Syria, when they worship¬ 
ped a deity, a reverence of whom has been pronounced impossible 
with the true in heart. Once more, implicit Betsey, I confide to you 
my parting Farewell! 


SONNETS TO THE HOUSATONIC. 


BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


III. 

How many moons, fair stream ! have passed away, 
Since, standing on this oft-remembered height, 

Tlie east all bathed in morning’s rosy light, 

I turned, with fond misgiving, to survey 
The scene from which ambition led astray 
My foolish heart from all it held most dear; 

Home and the old familiar forms that ne’er 
So lovely seemed as on that parting day : 

Bright with affection’s chiding smiles, they shone 
Upon my lingering gaze, to woo return ; 

Ere it were mine the bitter truth to learn, 

With fond regret and unavailing moan, 

That who for crowds, home’s calm delights shall spurn, 
In crowds may sigh to feel himself alone! 


So have I felt, dear stream ! and here once more 
Most gladly stand I in thy cheering sight, 

With heart made wiser by the froward slight 
Of thy fond teachings for the world’s stern lore, 
That all its blushing honors to the core 
Are but poor painted vanities, and fame 
The dying echo of an air-born name, 

A bubble bursting on oblivion’s shore ! 

Enough of these sad nothings 1 be it mine 
Henceforth to hoard the blest rememberings 
Of kindness shown to all of breathing things 
In yon dear vale, and taste those joys divine 
Which Duty feels, when Conscience, smiling, sings 
Her sweet ‘well done,’ at every day’s decline! 
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CIRCUS. 


'Unrivalled attraction! grand entree! feats of the ring! ground and lofty tumbling! 
still vaulting by the whole company 1 


I know of some villages, which are happy in an unusual seclusion, 
whose situation protects them from the intrusion of the world. So 
surrounded are they by hills, and so embosomed in forests, so 4 remote 
from cities/ and from public highways, that the heart of Zimmerman 
might envy their solitude. The most violent tempests in the political 
world can hardly affect them. They are like mountains whose sum¬ 
mits are basking in the sunbeams, while their base is uprooted by 
the storm. 4 The wind and the hurricane rage in the distance; the 
destruction is beyond their horizon of peace/ 

Thither, by the eternal impediments of nature, no post-routes or 
rail-ways can ever come, to work out their magical changes ; no manu¬ 
factories stun with their clatter, or darken the atmosphere with 
smoke. The spirit of utility, which is abroad in the country, which 
levels to the earth so many monuments of affection, and forbids any 
thing to stand as it is, cannot come here. There are few changes 
except the ever-recurring ones of nature and mortality. The aspect 
of to-day remains the same to-morrow ; and the solitary spire which 
pierces the blue skies now, will fifty years hence look down upon 
the peaceful abodes of men ‘whose fathers worshipped in this 
mountain/ 

The primeval silence of these places remains almost unbroken; 
scarcely is echo awakened among the rocks. Their situation is not 
marked upon the maps, and their existence is a secret to the world. 
Perhaps a few quiet gentlemen come there in the summer, to sail on 
the clear lakes, or drop their lines for the golden-speckled trout. 
But they are wily fishermen ; and when 

4 The melancholy days return, the saddest of the year,' 


and they go back to the marts of commerce, careful are they not to 
reveal the pleasant spots w here they laid in wait for the 4 scaly 
people/ 

One might suppose that the current of life ran along almost too 
sleepily, and that the inhabitants of such places would be ready to 
die with weariness and disgust. But let it be remembered, that they 
do not live in idleness, nor are their sickly natures fed with excite¬ 
ment, as a food. They have sports and pastimes in abundance, and 
incidents which the bustling wwld would deem unworthy of notice 
are continually occurring, to relieve them from monotony, and to 
create a spicy variety of life. Sometimes a pedlar comes along, and 
is a welcome visiter. He opens doors without knocking, and enters 
with the familiarity of a friend. His variegated wares are spread 
out; brass buttons, and tortoise-shell combs, and suspenders, and 
ear-rings, and jewelry of pure gold. The housewives find it to their 
advantage to purchase his salves and essences, and his o-2?0d-eldoc, as 
he terms it, which is a 4 sartin cure for the rhumatiz/ 
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Ever and anon, there is a show of dancing puppets, and a barrel- 
organ turned by some worn-op t soldier, whose simple airs a fat, rosy- 
faced woman accompanies, while in a very sweet voice, but a raw 
accent, she sings, rolling her dark, supplicating eyes to the windows : 

* I’d be a butterfly, born in a bow’r, 

Where rosea and lilies and violets meet, 

Roving for ever from flower to flower, 

Kissing all things that is pretty, a-n-d sweet. 

I’d never languish for wealth or for power, 

I’d never sigh to see slaves at my feet.’ 

And not in vain does she expend her melody. For soon her eyes 
are refreshed by a pattering shower of silver coin, which honest boys 
collect from the earth, and place in her hands, w T hile some kind- 
hearted spirit crowms the whole with a goblet of sparkling water. 
She inhales the draught, more delicious than wine of the old vintage, 
and passes on to the next cottage, leaving a God’s blessing, sweet to 
the rustic ear as the lately-expired music. A few moments elapse, 
and her distant voice is again heard ; for having detected in a window 
a golden-haired, beautiful girl, peeping from behind the jalousies of 
the honeysuckle, she sings of the * minstrel’s return,’ or of a youth 
now far, far away, but whom at midsummer the propitious fates w r ill 
restore to the embrace of his mistress. And again, in a song not 
excelled for a simplicity which touches the heart, she declares the 
enduring attachments of home : 

‘Midst pleasures and palaces though I may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there ’» no place like home.’ 

I charge all persons, and especially husbandmen, that they reward 
most generously these only relics of the troubadours. Many a weary 
mile do they walk, the messengers of music. Small is the boon 
which they ask or desire, and entirely unequal to their deserts. Treat 
them kindly, treat them tenderly, and they wall repay you ten-fold; 
neglect them, and the doric muse has perished. 

There are few wandering fortune-tellers in the country, nor are 
our villages rendered animate by the scene of a gipsey encampment. 
Let those arrant poachers remain in England; their absence is cer¬ 
tainly to be regretted, on the score of the picturesque. Yet wo 
cannot accord with the solemn exclamation of the nursery song : 

*Lo! mother Shipton and her cat 
Quite full of conjuration ; 

And if more conjurers could be found, 

’T were better for the nation.’ 

A travelling caravan is an integral portion of the great institute in 
the metropolis. When the summer comes, it is broken up into parts, 
which are dispersed in every section of the country, that the impri¬ 
soned beasts may have the benefit of pure air. These consist, for the 
most part, of a lion, a tiger, a black bear, a camel, a wild cat, a hyena, 
some torpid snakes, coiled up in a box, and in a separate apartment 
a panorama, and a man who 4 sings Jim Crow.’ This latter is the 
most noxious beast of the whole clan. Beside these, a great number 
of monkeys, apes, and ring-tailed babboons, are shut up in a commu- 
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nity. These be capital fellows, full of spirits, which go the whole 
length of their ropes, and are better worth seeing, the spectators 
themselves being judges, than all the tigers, zebras, and hump-back 
camels, put together. Among themselves, they are 4 hale fellows/ 
chattering and grinning, jibing, and cracking their jokes, as if in 
some forest of Africa, save when a by-stander rolls in an 4 apple of 
discord,’ or a cake, and then the big ones Hog the small ones unmer¬ 
cifully; and herein consists the kernel of the joke. A Shetland 
pony goes round and round in a circle, surmounted by a jocko in 
scarlet uniform, who proves himself an indomitable horseman. He 
leaps on and off, handles the reins with address, and cracks his whip 
like a Jehu. Sometimes a small African elephant is made to kneel 
down, and receive a tower on his shoulders. Those of the company 
who desire to ride, are requested to step forward, * ladies first, gen¬ 
tlemen after-frnr<fo.* After a deal of hesitation, a servant-maid 
gathers courage, and simpering and dimpling, ambles into the arena. 
Her the showman politely assists to ascend. Another follows, and 
another, until all the seats are taken up. Then the beast moves once 
around, with his slow and heavy tramp, the ladies descend from their 
airy height, and are able to go home and say that they have * ridden 
on the elephant.* Last of all, a negro is encouraged to mount the ani¬ 
mal’s bare back, and broadly grinning, is looking down upon the crowd 
below, when the latter, being privy to a joke, gives a violent shrug, 
and hurls him, as from a terrific precipice, to the ground. 

The menagerie is a very popular entertainment, unexceptionable 
on the score of morals, and visited by the 4 most straitcst sects’ of the 
people. Do you see that tall, thin, straight, bony, green-spectacled 
man, who pries curiously into all the cages, and shuts up like a jack¬ 
knife when he bends ? That is Mr. Simpson. He is a judge of these 
things, and has a collection at home; an ostrich’s egg, a stuffed 
partridge, and some bugs in a bottle of spirits. He is followed by 
the lady superior of the female seminary, and a score of pupils, that 
they may lose none of his valuable remarks. 

4 Aha!’ quoth he, 4 here we have the lion, most properly denomi¬ 
nated the king of beasts. He is a native of Africa, fierce in his might 
and terrible in his strength. Mark his flowing mane, his majestic port, 
his flaming eyes — his — his — his — tail. When he roars, heaven 
shakes, earth quakes, and hell trembles. Here, keeper, please be so 
good as make this lion roar.* 

4 Oh! no, no, no !’ shriek a dozen voices, hysterically, 4 do n’t let 
him roar! — do n’t let him roar !’ 

4 Well, well, as you please,’ quoth Mr. Simpson, good-humoredly 
winking at madam. 

4 Here is the Jackal, who purwides food for the lion ; a miserable 
sycophant and panderer for a king. Mark his mean aspect, and dirty 
appearance. He is emblematic of man. Alas! there is jackals in 
the world ; jackals literary and jackals political.* 

It is a season of still deeper excitement, in such a retired country 
village, when once a year, after several days’ heralding, a train of 
great red wagons is seen approaching, marked in large letters, Circus, 
1, 2, 3, 4, and so on. This arrival has been talked of, and produces 
An immediate bustle and sensation. Fifty boys breaking loose from 
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school, rush immediately to the street, and in treble tones cry 4 Circus \* 
The ploughman, lets his plough stand in the middle of the field, and 
leans over the fence. The blacksmith withdraws his brawny arm 
from the anvil, and stands in the door of his smithy. A man in the 
act of shaving, comes out with his face lathered, and a towel under 
his chin. The old woman who is washing in the porch, takes her 
dripping and smoking fingers from the suds, peers over her spectacles, 
opens her mouth, and utters an ejaculation. The milkmaid leaves her 
pail to be kicked over by the cow. A wise-looking clerk puts his 
head out of the window, with a pen stuck in his ear. A cat on the 
eaves of a house likewise looks down. The mother runs to call 
Johnny, who is playing in the yard, quick — quick — quick! before 
the procession moves by. He is too late. Ba-a-a-a ! An invalid in 
bed leaps up, thinks he feels better, and shall be 4 abundantly able 
to go.’ 

Meantime the cavalcade halts before the inn. The crowd closes 
in at once, to feast their eyes on the luggage, and see the company 
unpack. . The spirited horses, perspiring with the long journey, 
stamp impatiently on the ground. The corps are a little out of pa¬ 
tience, and annoyed by the crowd. A child gets under the horses* 
heels, and is dragged out by the hair of his head, unhurt. W^nat 
rough-spoken, ill-looking fellows are the equestrians ! How straijgely 
will they be metamorphosed in a few hours —bright, dazzling, tricked 
out in gay attire, full of beautiful spangles ! They are not themselves 
now ; they are acting the difficult parts of every-day men. At night 
they will fall readily into their own characters, clowns, harlequins, 
and the most amusing fools in the world. 

‘ May I be there to see!’ 

Rapidly the intelligence of their arrival spreads into the adjacent 
country. The whole community are on the qui vice. There are un¬ 
easiness, anticipation, excitement. The village belles lay out their 
trinkets, ornaments, and brightest calicoes, to adorn the boxes; the 
plough-boy scrapes his pence together, desperately determined on a 
standing in the pit. A discussion waxes warm among the graver part 
of the community, about the lawfulness of these amusements. Some 
of the young are troubled with doubts. The old people hesitate, 
demur, and at last give their consent. They have been once young 
themselves — such opportunities do not occur every day. Indeed it 
would be very difficult for any one to demur, after reading the ‘ bill of 
fare,’ a great blanket sheet, full of wood cuts and pictures; horses on 
the full run, and men bent into all possible shapes and contortions. 
‘Unrivalled Attraction! Grand entree. Four-and-twenty Arabian 
horses. Celebrated equestrian Mr. Burke. Feats in the ring. Grand 
leap. Cups and ball. The entertainments to conclude with the 
laughable farce of Billy Button, or the Hunted Tailor.’ As the hired 
man reads over this tempting bill, or failing to read, interprets the hie- 
roglyphics, his mouth waters. *1 must go /’ — and he adds, resolutely 
clenching his teeth, will go .’ 

In the course of the day the equestrians have wrought industriously, 
and raised their white pavilion. It stands out on the green, in beau- 
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tiful proportions, erected suddenly, as if by magic. A flag floats over 
its summit, on whose ample folds is inscribed * Circus/ All things 
are ready for the evening’s sport, and a death-like silence reigns over 
the village. 

Who is he that walketh pensively in yonder green, beneath the 
shadow of the trees, with head bowed down, as if in thought, and 
plucking a leaf to pieces '( It is the amiable minister of the parish. 
He is sore grieved in spirit. Hitherto has he led his flock without 
contradiction, conducting them safely through thorny places, and 
shielding them from the inclemency of the storm. And now forsooth 
the very devil has come to take them by force of arms. From his 
heart he regrets it. He has prayed over it, and wept over it, and 
slept over it, and dreamed of it.. He has summoned a conclave of 
the principal men, remonstrated with the authorities of the town, and 
held up the whole thing in the length and breadth of its enormity. 
But the perverse men will heed none of his counsels or reproofs. He 
preached a sermon on the Sunday previous, in which he alarmed the 
young, and denounced in the most terrible terms all who should hold 
communion with Belial. He shed tears over the disregard of his 
reckless auditors. But there is mixed up with genuine grief a little 
vexation, because he cannot have his own way. If they will heed 
none of his counsel, if they will persist in their own downward course, 
he can but depart from them ; he can but shake off the dust of his 
feet, and leave them to perish in their misdoings. 

It is very hard to draw the line accurately betwixt virtue and vice, 
and it may be safer to err upon the right side. Yet there is a time 
for everything. We cannot always be serious* The mind must 
have its carnival. We must crack the nuts of folly. To become a 
fool once a year, is a mark of wisdom; to be a perpetual fool, is be¬ 
yond endurance. The gradual accumulation of spirits in the dullest 
person, will at length reach a height when it demands an exit. 

‘Q,ua data porta mit/ 


What signifies it, whether it be let off in a round explosion, or hiss 
away at intervals, like steam. Talk not of mingling the useful with 
the sweet. We sometimes require folly without mixture — pure, un¬ 
alloyed, unmitigated and concentrated folly. It is good to be attacked, 
to be sick, and to die with agonies of laughter. The storm of the 
passions purifies the atmosphere of the temper. With how much 
keener zest do we return to substantial pleasures, even as the sick man 
awakens to the deliciousness of health ! Govern then your own con¬ 
duct by the most rigid maxims, but beware how you denounce too 
bitterly, or condemn too terribly, unless yourselves are immaculate. 
Consistency is a most precious jewel. If you deem it a credit to 
abstain from trifles, indulging unreservedly in what is infinitely 
worse — if you cherish envy, or pride, or jealousy in the heart — if 
you sully by detraction the fair name of your neighbor, whom you 
are commanded to love as yourself — then certainly you 1 strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel.’ To do these things, and without com¬ 
punction, may be esteemed a more palpable dereliction, than to laugh 
at the antics of a tumbler or a clown. The voiceless eloquence of a 
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good example persuades the young to virtue, but the harsher precepts 
of a rigorous code, will be more apt to compel them to a vagabond 
iife. 

The sun is just resting on the borders of the horizon, and making 
the summer evening lovely, when the whole equestrian corps, a signal 
being given, sally forth and wind through the grass-skirted lanes of 
the village. A band of music goes before, drawn in a chariot by 
four dappled horses. The notes of the bugle floating exquisitely on 
the tranquil air, fill the rustic bosom with enthusiasm. The eques¬ 
trians follow in gorgeous, spangled dresses, the clown standing up on 
one leg, with a straw in his mouth, and giving a foretaste of those 
facetious inanities which he will exhibit at even. Just at dusk, they 
return to the pavilion. A motley crowd rushes hurriedly through the 
streets. The minister of the parish looks out from his window, and 
weeps. He is a good man, and Grod will shelter his little flock from 
harm. The scrupulous and the wavering are now decided. Those 
who but yesterday said, crabbedly, that they had ‘ no time, nor money 
nother, for such wild doings,’ bustle off, ‘just to see what’s goingon/ 
Many persons of approved gravity attend, who ‘ suld have known 
better.* To the negro population, the occasion is a heyday and holi¬ 
day. The Pompeys are there, and the Catos are there, and the 
noble lineage of the Ceesnrs. Thus all the population are collected 
beneath the great tent. No; there are a few unhappy boys without, 
who peep hopelessly through the crevices of the awning, but whom 
the door-keeper will soon discover, and send harshly away. Just at 
this juncture, the gentleman who lives in the white cottage by the 
hill-side, and who has acted for a long time past in a very remarkable 
manner, having little intercourse with the neighbors, declining to an¬ 
swer questions, or to have his affairs inquired into, (he is either crazy 
or in love,) passes by that way, and thrusting his hand in his pocket, 
presents the lads a shilling each. Smiles and gratitude reward him. 

The area of the enclosure is divided into the ring, pit, and boxes, 
A circular wooden frame-w'ork depends in the centre, containing a 
great many tarnished lamps, and magniloquently called a chandelier, 
‘Splendid !* whispers the crowd. Let us inspect the company a few 
minutes, before the performances commence. The circular seats are 
crowded to the very roof, ibehold there the bloom and flow r er of the 
country—the daughters of stout yeomen, brought hither by the beaux 
to view this rare spectacle. Did ever a tent, since the days of Cleo¬ 
patra, contain such feminine charms 1 Was ever the circle of Old 
Drury studded with such brilliant gems 1 Those are no fictitious roses 
which compose that head-dress, and it is the livelier tinge of the un¬ 
rouged cheek which makes those roses blush. Let me direct your 
attention to that sweet girl opposite, just under the eaves of the pavi¬ 
lion, seven seats to the right of that ill-assorted patch. Simplex mun - 
ditiis ! How simple in her adornment! A single pale flower is in her 
jet-black hair, and her eyes were too dark, did not the softest lashes 
attemper their lustre. Alas ! 4 consumption, like a worm in the bud, 
feeds on her damask cheek !* And yet she knows it not. Light¬ 
hearted, she frequents the place of merriment, and mingles sportively 
in the dance. But she wall pass away as doth a leaf* in autumn, or 
with the milder breath of spring. Her companions will lament her, 
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and they will pluck the garland of the May-queen to pieces, to scatter 
it upon the grave. 

These thoughts are sadly out of place, but grim death will be thrust¬ 
ing his visage every where, and there are goblins ha every masquerade. 
But there is nothing spectral in the looks of Helen ——. She w 
seventeen, and very beautiful, and wild as a roe. Health sparkles in 
her eye, and riots in the rich bloom of her cheeks. She has more 
suitors than Penelope, but in two words her character may be told. 
She is a coquette. We might sit gazing in that quarter for ever, for 
it is very hard to withdraw one's eyes from the fair. They are sure 
to come back again, the truants; yet for the present, let us turn them 
to the rougher sex. Behold that man of gigantic stature, near the 
entrance of the tent. He lately emigrated from Connecticut, and 
stands seven feet two inches in his shoes. He wears a cerulean blue 
coat, buttoned up to his nose, and a tall, steeple-loafed hat. Sic itur 
ad astra . To see him entering the village, in this plight, driving a 
team of jack-asses before a square box of a wagon, and sitting bolt- 
upright on a load of pumpkins, you would be apt to call him, in the 
dialect of his own people, V an almighty lengthy creatur.’ When he 
walks through the aisle of the church on Sunday, he overtops the 
tallest man in the congregation,by a whole head. He will be a con¬ 
spicuous mark here. See if the clown does not take cognizance of 
him, before the play is done. 

There stands a dandy, his legs apart, and forming with the ground 
an isosceles triangle. He wears straps a yard long, his breeches being 
that much too short, and a very vulgar broach in his false bosom. 
His guard chain dangles in festoons about his vest, and a brass chain 
is terminated in a great ornament in the region of his knees. Mark 
his confused look. He thinks every body is gazing at him. ‘ How 
will you swop watches, onsight onseenT 

There is a jolly butcher, and there a farmer, of ruddy complexion 
and cheerful aspect, whip in hand, covered with dust, who has ridden 
hard, after mowing all day in the meadow, to bring his wife and 
daughters to the circus. He is not afraid to contribute of his sub¬ 
stance to the wants of the needy, nor to the amusement of his family, 
of whom he is justly proud. Next to him sits an old man, holding a 
beautiful little boy, four years old, upon his knee, answering all hie 
questions, quieting all his fears. Look at that idiot boy, grinning 
luridly upon the scene, with lolling tongue and watery mouth wide 
open, and white, unmeaning eyes. Look at that old man, with neck 
bent immoveably upon his breast, and so he has lived for many, many 
years — a pitiable object. There is another unfortunate, as thin as 
grim death, who is the victim of a tape-worm. He can yet laugh, and 
shake his lean sides. Thus wise men and fools are mingled in this 
epitome of a world. Let us turn to a more promising specimen of 
human nature ; that fat, gouty old gentleman, so comfortably provided 
for; wild Harry he was called, in his youth. He quivers like a jelly, 
and one peal of hearty laughter, which he appears upon the verge of, 
will shake him into dissolution. He resembles that remarkable de¬ 
lineation of * Tam O’Shan ter/ struck from the rough free-stone into 
very life, by Thom, the self-taught artist. I hope the clown wont look 
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at him. Have mercy, I pray thee, dear Mr. Harlequin! Indulge 
your facetious personalities upon the lean ones, who have room enough 
to expand in, and who can afford to split their sides a-laughing. But 
cast none of your ill-timed fooleries in that quarter. I doubt if he 
will hold together as it is, but if you throw at him the joke direct, 
Wild Harry is a dead man ! 

Are there any in the whole area who will experience more genuine 
satisfaction, than the descendants of Ham 1 They are huddled to¬ 
gether in one corner, dark, cloud-like, a distinct people. How will 
smiles and pleasantry be diffused over their features, like light bursting 
from the darkness! How will the whites of those eyes be uprollea 
in extacy, those even teeth glisten like ivory, and laughter break forth 
from the bottom of their souls, every laugh being worth a dollar! 
There, there ! —listen to that shout! An unfortunate cur, who has 
strayed inside by accident, has got his toes severely trampled upon, 
and lamentably yelping, and running the gauntlet, is kicked out of 
doors. It is high time that the performances commenced. 4 Music! 
music!’ shout the crowd ; and the orchestra without more ado plays a 
national air. Another piece is performed, and the tramping of horses 
is heard without. 

Do you remember the feelings which possessed you, so charmingly 
described in one of the essays of Elia, when, a child, you were taken 
for the first time to the theatre ; when the green curtain was drawn, 
and the tardy musicians crept one by one from some subterraneous 
place into the orchestra, and at last the overture was over, and the 
bell rang, and the risen foot-lights burst upon the scene of enchant¬ 
ment 1 Such feelings of intense anticipation pervade the rural audi¬ 
ence. For now all things are ready, the passage is cleared, and 
silence reigns within the pavilion. The horses are coming! 

4 Heavens ! look at that white-haired, cat-eyed boy, on the very edge 
of the ring! He will certainly be run over/ 

Leave him alone, leave him alone. He will take care of himself, 
I warrant you. Nought is never in danger. Tramp, tramp, tramp ! 
There they come. Observe the grand entree, by four-and-twenty 
Arabian horses, while the rustic mother claps her infant to her breast, 
scared by these terrible sports. At the first irruption of the cavalcade, 
the audience are bewildered with the general splendor of the Beene. 
The horses, beautifully marked and caparisoned, are obedient to the 
slightest will of the rider, and yet by their proud looks and haughty 
bearing, seem conscious of their lineage; while the equestrians vie 
with each other in rich costume, and their plumes dropping softly over 
their painted faces, make them as bright as Lucifer, in the eyes of the 
crowd. They ride gracefully, displaying to advantage their elastic 
forms, swollen into full proportion by exercise and training. As soon 
as the audience is sufficiently recovered to particularize the different 
members of the troop, they are attracted by the grotesque behaviour 
of the clown, who has got upon his horse the wrong way, and sits pre¬ 
posterously facing the tail. In this manner he slips on and off, en¬ 
couraged with immense laughter. Next the remarks go round, and 
every one praises to his neighbor the remarkable lightness and agility 
erf a juvenile equestrian. He has not yet completed his eleventh 
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summer, and not a horseman in the troop can vie with him in daring. 
The ladies who adorn the dress circle, regard him with smiles and 
approbation. 0 / pulchrum puerum / What a fair boy ! How his 
ringlets flutter over his brow, in beautiful dishevelment, fanned by the 
wanton breeze. They could almost pluck him from his flying steed, 
and arrest his course with kisses. So light and agile is he, that he 
appears not human, but, as he flies round the ring with a daring ra¬ 
pidity, and his snow-white trowsers and gemmed vest mingle their 
colors, and become indistinct, he seems like an apple-blossom floating 
on the air. But look ! look ! What the devil is that fellow at, dis¬ 
robing himself? He has kicked himself out of his pantaloons, and 
thrown away his coat, his horse flying all the while. 4 Angels and 

ministers of grace defend us !’ he is plucking off his very-shirt \ 

Nay, nay, do not be so alarmed, nor turn away your heads, ye fair 
ones, timidly blushing. Look again, and behold a metamorphosis 
more wonderful than any in Ovid ; for lo ! he pursues his swift career 
in the flowing robes of a woman ! And now the pony is to perform 
a no less wonderful exploit, and leap through a balloon on fire. But 
why should I enumerate all the feats of this wild crew ? What with 
riding, leaping, vaulting, and the most astonishing pirouettes, the first 
part of the diversions is enacted in a charming style. Who can say 
that he is not satisfied thus far, or has not got the worth of his money ? 
Not that jolly butcher, not that farmer, not that sedentary schoolman, 
who has materially assisted his digestion by laughing. * There is no 
medicine so good as the genuine ha! ha!’ 

To me, who am a genuine lover of human nature, and who sit cur¬ 
tained round in a stage-box, as it were, unnoticed by every one, and 
noticing every one, there is a chuckling delight in looking, not upon 
the actors of the scene, but on the motley crowd, and listening to 
such speeches as are naturally drawn from the occasion. 

* I 'll tell you one thing, and that aint two ,’ remarks a spectator to 
his neighbor, 4 that the boy is wonderful, but if the clown is n’t the old 
one, he is a nigh kin to him.’ 

4 That’s a fact.’ 

* He can twist himself wrong side out, he can.’ 

4 Ay, ay, you ’re right there, and he can tie himself into a bow 
knot.’ 

* These fellows,’ says another, 4 have n’t got no bones into their 
bodies; they are made of Ingen rubber.’ 

4 Bill,* remarks the ostler to his bare-footed companion, usually 
yclept Villiam Viggins, a very bad boy, 4 fine sort of life, eh, Bill ? 
What say to try fortunes with ’em ? Jeffries, the head man, gin me a 
fair offer this mornin’ to go along with him, and see a little of the 
world, what I ’ve always had a great hankerin’ for, and the great folks 
of the world, and a sight of things that I and you never dreamed o£ 
and wont never dream of, if we stay here from now to never. I say. 
Bill, I ’ve a mighty great notion of it, and should be glad of you for 
your company. You are prudenter than I be, by a good sight; con¬ 
trariwise I am a better bruiser than you be, though I say it. We should 
pull together han’somely, and make our fortunes. It’s a-high time, 
Bill, that we should ’stablish a ch’racter. But what takes my eye, 
these circus-actors live like gentlemen. They crack their jokes, they 
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do, drink their wine, and live on the fat o’ the land. Why can’t we 
do the same, Bill 1 I can’t see what’s to perwent it. There’s no 
two ways about it, and if it is not all true, just what I tell you, then 
your name ’s not Villiam Viggins. And then it must be mighty 
agreeable to be dressed in such fine clothes, and to ride on such flashy 
horses, and to have nothin’ to do but to be looked at, and to be laughed 
at, and to go a-larkin’ and a travellin’, and seein’ all the world, and to 
be admired at by all the girls in the country. I say, Bill, the notion 
takes you, you dog; I see it does. And now come let’s go out, and 
have a glass o’ beer, and a long nine betwixt us, and talk the matter 
over a little, afore the entertainments begin ag’in.’ 

* In the country where I was fetched up,’ said the son of Anak, * no 
such doings as these is permitted. Two years ago, come next May, 
a company of circus-actors crossed over the Sound, and come to 
Bozrah. They sot themselves down, but did n’t stay long, I guess, 
before they were attackted by the town-officers, and sent packing. 
They pulled up stakes, and took away their duds, and never come 
back, as I know on. For the people sot their faces like a flint agin 
’em. Some few was for letting them act, but Deacon Giles opposed 
the motion, and carried his p’int, and on the Sabbath followin’ stopped 
a load of hay on full drive through the town of Bozrah.’ 

In such conversation and exchange of sentiments, the interval * be¬ 
tween the acts’ is wiled away. The second part of the diversions is 
a fescennine dialogue, made up of alternate strokes of rude raillery, 
interspersed with songs and merriment, affording as keen a relish as 
the best Attic salt. 

* De gustibu8 non disputandum.' 

Last of all, comes 4 Billy Button, or the Hunted Tailor.’ I 
forget the plot of this piece, exactly, which is yearly enacted with 
much acceptation in every considerable village in the country. There 
are some very good points about it, that never come amiss to a rural 
audience, as when tne perverse pony shakes off the cabbaging tailor 
from his back, not allowing him to mount, or, dangerously acting on 
the offensive, chases him around the ring. And now the entertain¬ 
ments are about to conclude, let us indulge a wish that the ladies who 
have been seated near the crevices in the awning, may not catch their 
death a-cold, and that no evil whatever may result from the occasion. 
The clown bounces into the arena with a bow; doffs his harlequin 
aspect, and assumes the serious air of an every-day man. * Ladies 
and gentlemen, the entertainments of the evening are concluded. 
We thank you for your polite attendance.’ In a twinkling the can¬ 
vass is rent down over your heads, the lights are extinguished, and 
while the equestrians are already preparing to depart to the next 
village, the motley assemblage moves homeward through the dark 
night, yelping like savages. 


COMPENSATION. 

Thosb that on Fancy’s pinion soar triumphant o’er their kind, 

Oft to that venturous pennon join a judgment weak or blind; 

Like those seraphic forms that stand before the King of kings, 

So these, whene’er on Troth they gaze, theirlyis veil with their wings. 
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A SECOND PSALM OF LIFE. 

THE LIGHT OF STARS. 


1 It flows and flitters in my cloudy breast, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those /hint beams in which the hill is drest, 

After the snn ’s remove. Hurt Vaoshar. 


i. 

The night is come, but not too soon; 

And sinking silently, 

All sileutlv, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 

il 

There is no light in earth or heaven, 
But the cola light of stars ; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 


m. 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love and dreams 1 
Oh no! from that blue tent above, 
A hero’s armor gleams. 


IV. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise, 
When I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 

The shield of that red star. 


O star of strength I I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain; 

Thou beckonest with thy mail6d hand, 
And I am strong again. 


▼l 

Within my breast there is no light, 
But the cold light of stars : 

I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

vn. 

The star of the unconquer’d will, 
He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm, and self-possess’d. 


▼in. 

And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That readest this brief Psalm, 
As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


IX. 

O fear not, in a world like this, 

And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know, how sublime a thing it is, 

To suffer and be strong. l. 
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Foe* yrars in Paraguay. By J. P. and W. P. Robertson. In two volumes, pp. 

456. Philadelphia : E. L. Carey and A . Hart. 

Paraguay is less known to the English and American reader, than any other part 
of the world, into which European civilization has been introduced. At the same 
time, with all this indefiniteness in our knowledge of this part of South America, a 
train of singular circumstances, connected with its peculiar government, has created 
the most eager curiosity among us, to become acquainted with its civil and political 
history; and this curiosity has been increased by the system of non-intercourse esta¬ 
blished by the remarkable individual who has controlled its destinies for the last 
twenty-five years. The Messrs. Robertson, the authors of this work, are two 
brothers, of whom the elder went to Buenos Ayres, and subsequently to Paraguay, 
about the time of the unsuccessful attack of General Whitelocke on the former 
place, in 1807, and the younger joined his brother in Paraguay, many years after. 
The earlier chapters of the first volume are filled with an account of the disaffections 
and revolts of the provinces of South America from the mother country. To this 
introductory portion succeeds a description of the scenes through which the elder 
Robertson passed, upon his journey from Buenos Ayres to Assumpcion, the capi¬ 
tal of Paraguay, interspersed with many interesting anecdotes, and portraits of dis¬ 
tinguished persons. Several chapters are devoted to the Jesuits, giving an account 
of their rise, gradual extension, and final expulsion from their favorite Paraguay. 
The authors being in the city of Assumpcion, at the period of the revolution by 
means of which the celebrated Dr. Francia obtained the ascendancy, and remaining 
several years under his domination, beside enjoying the peculiar advantages of per¬ 
sonal intimacy with him, may be supposed to possess the means of fully enlighten¬ 
ing the world as to the character and policy of that extraordinary man. We are 
sorry to say, however, that this part of the work is very unsatisfactory. It ends at 
the very epoch, after which wc looked for the most information, the accession of 
Dr. Francia to the dictatorship. The authors, however, apologize for this sudden 
termination of the work, because of the loss of an important manuscript, and pro¬ 
mise to conclude the subject in a new series. 

The volumes are written in a very inartificial, homely style, while the awkward 
arrangement of the different matters, and the frequent repetitions, show the writers 
to be little conversant with the art of book-making. The following anecdote of the 
dictator, and brief sketch of his character, are interesting, and present a fair speci¬ 
men of the work: 

* From this moment Francia became dt facto the absolute and undisputed despot. 
Yet did he not institute his system of terror all at once. It was by gradual process and 
slow degrees that his heart got chilled, and that his measures, first characterized by 
callousness, became at length stained with blood. As he advanced to the plenitude of 
his power, and as his fear of impunity diminished, his character, naturally stem, waxed 
ferocious. No * compunctious visiiings of nature’ stopped the cruelty of his course ; 
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till, step by step, he reduced unhappy Paraguay to the state of desolation and llavery 
under which it now groans. 

'The following anecdotes will tend to show what was the basis of Francis’s cha¬ 
racter; and subsequent records will elucidate how easily stern integrity may turn to 
aullen despotism ; indexible determination be warped to unrelenting barbarity. 

* It has already been observed that Francia’s reputation, as a lawyer, was not only 
unsullied by venality, but conspicuous for rectitude. 

' He had a friend in Assumpcion of the name of Domingo Rodriguez. This man had 
cast a covetous eye upon Naboth’s vineyard, and this Naboth, of whom Francis was 
the open enemy, was called Estanislao Machain. Never doubting that the young 
doctor, like other lawyers, would undertake his unrighteous cause, Rodliguez opened 
up to him his case, and requested, with a handsome retainer, his advocacy of it. Fran- 
cia saw at once that his friend’s pretensions were founded in fraud and injustice; and 
be not only refused to act as his counsel, but plainly told him that much as he hated 
his antagonist Machain, yet if he (Rodriguez) persisted in his iniquitous suit, that anta¬ 
gonist should have his (Francia’s) most zealous support. But covetousness, as Ahab’a 
story shows us, is not so easily driven from its pretensions; and in spite of Francia’s 
warning, Rodriguez persisted. As he was a potent man, in point of fortune, all was 
going against Machain and his devoted vineyard. 

1 At this stage of the question, Francia wrapped himself up one night in his cloak, 
and walked to the house of his inveterate enemy, Machain. The slave who opened 
the door, knowing that his master and the doctor, like the houses of Montagu and Ca- 

{ >ulet, were smoke in each other’s eyes, refused the lawyer admittance, and ran to in- 
orm his master of the strange and unexpected visit. Machain, no less struck by the 
circumstance than his slave, for some time hesitated ; but at length determined to ad¬ 
mit Francia. In walked the silent doctor to Machain’s chamber. All the papers con¬ 
nected with the law-plea — voluminous enough I have been assured—were outspread 
upon the defendant’s escritoire. 

“Machain,’ said the lawyer, addressing him, * you know I am your enemy. But I 
know that my friend Rodriguez meditates, and will certainly, unless 1 interfere, carry 
against you an act of gross and lawless aggression; I have come to offer my services 
in your defence.’ 

‘Theastonished Machain could scarcely credit his senses; but poured forth the ebul¬ 
lition of his gratitude, in terms of thankful acquiescence. 

‘The first ‘escrilo, or writing, sent in by Francia to the Juez de Alzada, or Judge of 
the Court of Appeal, confounded the adverse advocates, and staggered the judge, who 
was in their interest. ‘ My friend,* said the judge, to the leading counsel, ‘I cannot go 
forward in this matter, unless you bribe Dr. Francia to be silent.’ ‘I will try,’ replied 
the advocate, and he went to Naboth’s counsel with a hundred doubloons, about three 
hundred and fifty guineas,) which he offered him as a bribe to let the cause take its 
iniquitous course. Considering, too, that nis best introduction would be a hint that this 
douceur was offered with the judge’s concurrence, the knavish lawyer hinted to the up¬ 
right one that such wasthefact. 

1 * Saiga V.,’ said Francia, ‘con sus viles pensamientos, y vilisimo oro de mi caaa.’ 
'Out with your vile insinuations, and dross of gold from my house.' 

Off marched the venal drudge of the unjust judge; and in a moment putting on his 
capote, the offended advocate went to the residence of the Juez de Alzada. Shortly re¬ 
lating what had passed between himself and the myrmidon,—‘Sir,’ continued Francia, 
' you are a disgrace to law, and a blot upon justice. You are, moreover, completely in 
my power; and unless to-morrow I have a decision in favor of my client, I will make 
your seat upon the bench too hot for you, and the insignia of your judicial office shall 
become the emblems of your shame.’ 

‘To-morrow did bring a decision in favor of Francia’s client Naboth retained hia 
vineyard; the judge lost his reputation; and the young doctor’s fame extended far 
and wide. 

' Alas ! that an action so magnanimous in itself should be blighted by the record 
which historical truth exacts — that no sooner had Francia vindicated the law and jus¬ 
tice of his enemy’s case, than old antipathy revived; and one of the many victims, at a 
subsequent period, of the dictator’s displeasure, was the very Machain whom he had 
so nobly served.’ * * * * * 

' These domestic incidents will perhaps convey to you more distinctly than mere ab¬ 
stract delineation could do, the cruel, callous, pitiless nature of the man. His ambition 
was as unbounded as his cruelty. His natural talents were of a higher class than those 
which had been displayed by any one of his countrymen in either a public or private 
capacity. His education was the best which South America afforded; and he had 
much improved that education by his own desire to increase his general attainments. 
He possessed an exact knowledge of the character of the people of Paraguay. He 
knew them to be docile, simple, and ignorant, easily guided to good or to evil, and with¬ 
out moral or physical courage to resist oppression. He was sagacious, astute, patient, 
and persevering. No moral or religious principle was allowed to stand between him 
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and his plans; his end was absolute imperious sway; and in using his means for at¬ 
taining it, he was prepared to view the commission of crime without fear, and to inflict 
every suffering which human nature could endure, without pity and without remorse. 

‘These were the elemental parts of the character of the governor and of the governed: 
and by these have been upheld, for twenty-five years, the extraordinary tyranny under 
which, during all that time, Paraguay haa groaned.’ 


Carl Werher : with other Tales. By the author of * Guy Rivera,’ etc. In two 

volumes. New- York: George Adlard. 

These volumes, by Mr. Simms, contain several tales, after the German school, and 
are well worth perusal. ‘ Carl Werner’ and ‘ Conrade Weickhoff’ please us better 
than the rest, though we doubt not that with some, the tales founded on Indian tradi¬ 
tions may be greater favorites. In this collection, the author seems to us to have had 
in his eye, as respects style and subject, Bolwer’s * Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ though he 
falls far below his model, in finish and effect. There is a peculiar manner, and a very 
careful elaboration, requisite to transfuse the German spirit into the English, and it 
is not a German castle nor a German heroine, that can insure a German tale. A 
thorough study of the language, an appreciation of the beauties of the German poets 
and novelists, a knowledge of the superstitions of the people, and of the traditions 
to which they have given rise, through the medium of their native tongue; these are 
essential pre-requisites to the proper understanding of the character and peculiarities 
of the Germans. To Bhow bow nearly, however, Mr. Simms has approached the 
external German style, we copy the following spirited passage, which, to stimulate 
curiosity for the work, we shall leave wholly unexplained: 

4 Demoniac, indeed, had been the taste which fitted up that apartment. Gro¬ 
tesque images stood glaring around upon them from the swaying ana swinging tapes¬ 
try. Sable shafts and columns, broken and cragged, seemed to glide about the walls. 
Gloomy and dark draperies hung over the doors and windows, fnnged with flame-like 
edges; and sprinkled drops of blood, like a rain shower, as they entered the ball of 
doom, fell upon their dresses. Rodolphe clung to the arm of his friend, even as an 
infant in a sudden terror clings to that of a mother or a nurse. He was almost lifeless 
in his accumulating fears ana fancies. But that laugh of Conrade, annoying as it was 
at every other period, had now the eff'Ct of reassuring him. It had in it a sort of Bcorn 
of all these objects of dread — so Rudolph thought— which re-nerved the apprehensive 
youth; and boldly they walked forward together. The board of death was spread; 
the board upon which Oberfeldt had slain himself. The outlines of his bloody form 
were printed upon its covering; and there, in an hour more, his successor was doomed 
to lie. And wno was that successor! That was the question which Rodolph pro¬ 
pounded momentarily to himself: 4 Who! who!’ 

‘There was no long time for deliberation. Conrade led the way. There was a strange 
cry of assembled voices from a neighboring apartment, seemingly from cells beneath 
the stone floor upon which they stood. It was like laughter, and yet Rodolph distin¬ 
guished now and then a shriek in the dreadful chorus which followed it. Faint notes 
of music— the sudden clang of a trumpet — and then the rapid rushing and the crash 
of closing doors, as if a sudden tempest rnged without—these were the sounds and 
images which accompanied the act, in which the fraternity now engaged, of drawing 
for the fatal lot. 

4 Blindly, madly, stupidly, and reeling like a drunken man, Rodolph, under the gui¬ 
dance of his friend’s arm, approached the table, and the massive iron vase, from which 
the billet was to be taken. Desperately was his arm thrust forward into its fatal jaws. 
His fingers felt about its bottom, and he drew forth the card. He knew not what he 
had drawn ; he dared not look upon it. He believed his doom to be written. 

4 A signal announced the ceremony to be over — the preparatory ceremony. A 
bright light played around the vase, and the several members of the college advanced 
with the lots which they had drawn. 

44 Give yourselves no trouble, my friends,’ exclaimed one, whose voice Rodolph in¬ 
stantly recognised to be that of Conrade. 4 You need not examine your billets, since 
mine tells me what yours must be. I have the good fortune to be chosen successor to 
our great founder. It is for me to set you an example in following that of Oberfeldt. 
The billet of death has fallen to my lot. And, as he spoke, he displayed the fearful and 
blood-written scroll loftily in the sight of the rest.* 
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The tales comprising this collection, with the exception of * Call Werner/ hay# 
been published, the author informs us in his preface, at rarious periods in his career 
of authorship. We trust that in their present collected form,they wHl advance his 
well-earned reputation. 


The Fab West : ob a Toum beyond the Mountains. In twe volumes I2mo. pp. 308. 
New-York: Habpxb and Brothms. 


The * West* has, within the last two or three years, been a favorite st&jeet with 
many writers. Irving, Hoffman, Hail, and other well known authors, have deli¬ 
neated its scenery, and dilated upon nearly all that could interest us in the manners 
and customs of the settlers and the Indians, until the subject seemed to be entirely 
exhausted of interest, and nothing of importance remained to he added to our stock 
of knowledge. Still, the‘ West’ continues to furnish food for native writers, and the 
present work carries us pleasantly over the same ground, which we have so often tra¬ 
velled with the authors literary predecessors. 

The sketches which compose these volumes were originally written for the news¬ 
papers, and like most republished newspaper correspondence, they might, we think, 
have been compressed into one volume, without lessening their interest or usefulness. 
The style of the writer is easy, but altogether too florid; and he seems to have skim* 
med agreeably over the surface, without deseending into matters which would require 
varied or extensive knowledge. Perhaps, however, this circumstance may make his 
work the more interesting to the mere general reader. A single extract, embodying 
a picture and a moral, is all for which we can find space: 


“Reining up my tired steed at the door of a log cabin in the middle of the plain, the 
nature and extent of my necessities were soon made known to an agedmatrop, who 
had come forth on my approach. 

“ ‘Some victuals you shah get, stran-ger; but you’ll just take your creetur to the 
crib, and gin him his feed ; bekase , d’ ye see, the old man is kind o’ drinkin 9 to-day« 
yester* was ’lection, ye know.’ From the depths of my sympathetic emotions was I 
moved for the poor old body, who, with most dolorous aspect had delivered herself of 
this message; and 1 had proceeded forthwith, agreeable to instructions, to satisfy the 
cravings of my patient animal, when who should appear but my tipsified host, in pro* 
priapersona, at the door. The little old gentleman came tottering towards the spot 
where 1 stood, and, warmly squeezing my hand, whispered to me, with a most irresisti¬ 
ble serio-comic air, ‘ that he was drunk;' and ' that he was four hours last night getting 
home from * lection / as he called it. ‘Now, stran-ger, you won’t think hard on me/ he 
continued, in his maudlin manner: 'I ’ma poor drunken old fellow! but old Jim ws’ n’f 
al’ays so; old Jim wa’ n’t al’ays so!’ he exclaimed with bitterness, burying his face in 
his toilworn hands, as, having now regained the house, he seated himself with difficulty 
upon the doorstep. ‘Once, my son, old Jim could knock down.drag out, whip, lift, or 
throw any man in all Sangamon, if he was a leetle fellow : but now —there’s the 
receipt of nis disgrace—there,’he exclaimed, with vehemence, thrusting forth before 
my eyes two brawny, gladiator arms, in which the volumed muscles were heaving and 
contracting with excitement; ironed by labor, but shockingly mutilated. Expressing 
astonishment at the spectacle, he assured me that these wounds had been torn in the 
flesh by the teeth of infuriated antagonists in drunken auarrels, though the relation 
aeemea almost too horrible to be true. Endeavoring to divert his mind from this disr 
gusting topic, on which it seemed disposed to linger with ferocious delight, I made some 
inquiries relative to his farm — which was, indeed, a beautiful one, under high culture— 
and respecting the habits of the prairie-wolf, a large animal of the species having 
crossed my paih in the prairie in the gray light of dawn. Upon the lattpr inquiry, the 
old man sat silent a moment wiih bis chin leaning on his hands. Looking up at length 
with an arch expression, he said, ‘ Stran-ger, I haint no lamin ; \ can't read; but 
do n’t the Book say somewhere about old Jacob and the ring-streaked cattle V 'Yea.’ 

‘ Well, and how old Jake’s ring-streaked and round-spotted creeturs, after a leeHc, got 
the better of all the stock, and overrun the univarsal herd, don’t the Book say io? 

* Something so.’ 1 Well, now for the wolves: they ’ie all colors hut ring-streaked and 
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round-spotted: and if the sucker-farmers do n’t look to it, the prairie-wolves will get 
the better of all the geese, turkeys, and hins in the barn-yard, Speckled or no!’ * 

The volumes will commend themselves to general perusal, by their variety and 
liveliness. They are executed with the accustomed neatness of the publishers. 


Sountnv Passages an* Pictusbs. By the Author of 4 Atalantis,’' The Temassee,’ 

4 Guy Rivers,’ etc. In one volume, pp. 223. New-York: George Ad laud. 

Utilitarian as tliis age may be, we cannot but think that this handsome volume, 
containing the collected poetical 4 fugitives’ of our author, will find numerous readers. 
Poetry of the affections will not fall upon barren ground, so long as there are love and 
friendship, pity and suffering, in the world ; and he who makes us vividly to feel what 
he has felt, or whom we know to have experienced what we have enjoyed or suffered, 
may be said to wield a power over the susceptible heart, well nigh as potent os that 
which money exerts over the plodding servant of the day-book and ledger, whose gold 
is his only god. Many of Mr. Simms’ serious productions, as our readers have often 
seen, possess a solemn and composed beauty, w hile his pictures of nature are eminently 
spirited and artist-like. Now and then, it is true, we perceive a little exaggeration 
of thought, and something of vagueness in his conceptions; but these rare faults are 
abundantly overbalanced throughout the volume. Our author’s portrayals of 4 the 
heart’ lack nothing of the manly tenderness of real passion, are never encumbered 
with injudicious and disproportioned ornament, and are wholly devoid of that idle, 
fanciful effeminacy of poetic love, which can only be sustained by constant effort, and 
which is always offensive. We have in our mind’s eye a certain school of pseudo poets, 
fashionable, flashy, and artificial, and sustained before the public by a sort of battle¬ 
dore and shuttlecock intercourse of cork-and-feather compliments, who would do well 
to profit from the example of our author, in the particular alluded to. We should 
then have fewer writers from mere tread-mill imagination, and more from the heart. 
That was a shrewd observer, who once remarked, that poetry had this much in com¬ 
mon with religion, that many professed to be entirely devoted to it, who had no good 
works to produce, in support of their pretensions. But this by the way. Mr. Simms 
has 1 good works’ to produce, and we commend them cordially to the reader. 


The Private Journal op Aaron Burr, during his Residence or pour years ur 
Europe. With selections from his Correspondence. Edited by M. L. Davis. 
In two volumes, pp. 910. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 


We have been sadly disappointed in these volumes. From the character of their 
subject, there was good reason to hope that they would at least prove entertaining; 
but we are compelled to say, that nine hundred and ten pages of more elaborate 
small talk, about nothing, for the most part, save trifling personal details, we have 
never seen collected together. The only redeeming portions of the work, are the 
letters to Colonel Burr, from some of the distinguished personages with whom he 
was brought in contact, while abroad. It is somewhat a matter of marvel, that a 
gentleman of acknowledged ability and sagacity, should sit down to compile a work 
like the one before us; and it is still more surprising, that he should send the same to 
his printers, read the proof-sheets deliberately, and permit them to be sent forth to 
the public, as evidence of Colonel Burr’s character and talents. If we were to judge 
of the subject of these volumes, from the intellectual criteria which they afford, we 

might well be justified in considering him a fool as well as knave. 
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Our Engraving. — We will not for one moment suppose, that the reader has 
never rejoiced over the delectable pages of that memorable work of our renowned pre* 
decessor and progenitor, Diedrich Knickerbocker, the 'History of New-York, from 
the beginning of the World to the end of the Dutch Dynasty,’ containing, beside, the 
amplest private memoirs of the three Dutch governors of New-Amsterdam; nor will 
we deem it possible, that having once read, he can ever have forgotten, that portion 
of the volumes, which recounts the chivplric achievments of 'Peter the Headstrong,’ 
the warlike Stuyvebant. In the present number of the Knickerbocker, the com* 
bined arts of painting and engraving have, as we think, depicted with much spirit and 
skill, a prominent scene in the life of that eminent worthy. The time chosen by the 
artist,is when that 'long, lank, long-winded, half Indian spy,’ Dirk Schciler, brings 
to the ears of ' the Headstrong,’ in presence of his trusty trumpeter, the disastrous 
news of the affair at Port Casimir. Premising that Dirk has escaped from the garri¬ 
son, on his errand of mortification to the governor, we shall suffer our historian to give 
the result in his own language. Surely, there is no considerate reader of these 
pages, but must admit, that there was abundant cause for the ' Wrath of Pxteb 
Stuvvesant.* 

‘Dirk directed his flight toward his native place, New-Amsterdam, from whence 
he had formerly been obliged to abscond precipitately, in consequence of misfortune in 
business — that is to say, having been detected in the act of sheep-stealing. After 
wandering many days in the woods, toiling through swamps, fording brooks, swim¬ 
ming various rivers, and encountering a world of hardships, that would have killed any 
other being but an Indian, a back-woodman, or the devil, he at length arrived, half 
famished, and lank as a starved weasel, at Communipaw, where he stole a canoe, and 
paddled over to New-Amsterdam. Immediately on landing, he repaired to Governor 
Stuy vesant, and in more words than he had ever spoken before in the whole course of 
his life, gave an account of the disastrous affair. 

'On receiving these direful tidings, the valiant Peter started from his seat —dashed 
the pipe he was smoking against the back of the chimney— thrust a prodigious quid of 
tobacco into his left cheek— pulled up his galligaskins, and strode up and down the 
room, humming, as was customary with him, when in a passion, a hideous north-west 
ditty. But as I have before shown, he was not a man to vent his spleen in idle vaporing. 
His first measure, after the paroxysm of wrath had subsided, was to stump up stairs, 
to a huge wooden chest, which served as his armory, from whence he drew forth that 
identical suit of regimentals described in the preceding chapter. In these portentous 
habiliments he arrayed himself, like Achilles in the armor of Vulcan, maintaining all 
the while a most appalling silence, knitting his brows, and drawing his breath through 
his clenched teeth. Being hastily equipped, he strode down into the parlor, jerked 
down his trusty sword from over the fire-place, where it was usually suspended; but 
before he girded it on his thigh, he drew it from its scabbard, and as his eye coursed 
along the rusty blade, a grim smile stole over his iron visage. It was the first smile that 
had visited his countenance for five long weeks; but every one whp beheld it, pro¬ 
phesied that there would soon be warm work in the province!’ 
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Modsm tJuraa/s*. Mte have been taking notes, for a few months past, from the 
novel theories evolved in the * progress of reform,’ with the intention of hereafter sub¬ 
mitting an article containing a round dozen of 1 improvements,’ for the benefit of man¬ 
kind in general, and the American people in particular. While waiting, however, for a 
reply to sundry queries which we have propounded to the president of the ‘North- 
Americao Starvation Society,’ of Massachusetts, touching the use of English bend- 
leather and caoutchouc, as economical nutricious substances, we have great pleasure in 
presenting a theory, kindred in some respects to certain of our own, which we have 
received from a modest yet clever correspondent, to whom we extend the right hand of 
fellowship* He entitles his paper, the ‘Cause of the present Shortness of Human 
Life,’ and very clearly illustrates, in our judgment, a remark made by Ecclesiastes the 
Preacher, vix: *1 said in mine heart, concerning the estate of the sons of men, that 
they might see that they themselves are beasts.’ 'Every one now-a-days,’ says our 
theorist, ‘ would be a philosopher. We have ascertained that effects have causes, and 
have set about to learn what these causes are. The physician endeavors to account 
for some peculiarity in the law, and the lawyer turns his attention to solving the mys¬ 
teries of man’s physical organization. The man of God stoops to unravel some political 
phenomenon, and the politician aspires to explain God. He who labors with the spade 
and the mattock, seeks to expound a mechanical enigma, and the mechanic some riddle 
in commerce. Each one seems disposed to lend his aid in solving the mysteries with 
which the world abounds. 

‘There has recently come in to existence a ‘sect of philosophers,’ who, if their assertions 
are to be relied on, have indeed discovered the ‘ philosopher’s stone.* No one need be 
subject to disease, they say; God has nothing to do with the physical infirmities of 
mortals. A proper attention to exercise, diet, and cleanliness, is a sure protection 
against all bodily disorders, except such as are occasioned by accident. From this we 
may infer, that (accident aside,) man can live forever. Another novel sect take the op¬ 
posite ground, and maintain that the appetite should not be restrained, if we would 
prolong life; that whatever food is agreeable to the palate and stomach, should be of¬ 
fered them; and that if nature in this respect is allowed to have its own way, disease 
of every description may be avoided. Without stopping to consider the merits of these 
opposite doctrines, we shall proceed to suggest a few ideas, which have occurred to us, 
touching the cause of the shortness of human life, in these latter ages of the world. 

‘The present general posture of the body, we conceive to be the great cause of the 
difference between the length of life now, and in the first ages of the world. Before 
the flood, man lived many hundreds of years; now seventy years is the time allotted 
to him. The body was not originally erect. We have never, to our knowledge, been 
informed that its position * as perpendicular , as it is now. On the contrary, we have 
reason to believe that it was horizontal; and that man, instead of venturing his body 
about the earth upon two legs, used his hands and feet for that purpose. It is true that 
Adam was created a man in stature ; but is it reasonable to suppose that, unacquainted 
as be was with the many inventions which his sagacious posterity have found out, he 
•hould, intuitively , have arrived at the knowledge of locomotion that we possess? 
Adam was, except in stature, a child in every thing. If this be correct, he certainly must, 
like all children, have moved his body upon all-fours. It is foolish to suppose otherwise. 
Six thousand years have passed away, and millions upon millions of human beings have 
lived since Adam, and how gradual has been their progress in locomotion! Fifty years 
ago, travelling by steam would have been considered a miracle; and not a great many 
hundreds of years since, conveyance by means of carriages was an astonishing circum¬ 


stance.’ Did our time and limits allow, we have no doubt that, by an 1 analytical 
process, 1 we should be able to show conclusively, than man could not, in the first ages of 
Che world, have moved himself from place to place, iu any other way than upon his 


hands and feet 
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1 Another reason we have for supposing that our progenitors moved upon their hands 
and feet, is, that the serpent, that most lowly and subtle of all the beasts of the field, 

* Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve,’ 

and tempted her by his whispers. If she allowed herself to listen to the conversation 
of serpents, she must have been in a situation to associate with them. If her position 
had been erect, she would have shunned the approach and familiarity of so disgusting 
an animal, and thus have prevented the misery thereby occasioned. We are told, too, 
that Cain, when he murdered Abel, ‘rose up.’ This is an argument in favor of our 
theory, that none can gainsay. These men were rough and uncouth in their manners. 
Cain, particularly, was of a morose and quarrelsome disposition, naturally. Like a 
beast he lived, and like a beast he yielded to the impulse of every passion. Abel irritated 
him; and he, like modern bear infuriate, ' rose up’ on his hind feet, and slew him. 

‘ From the time of Adam, down to the deluge, the period of man’s life was from six 
to nine hundred years. Blessed days! Then ages rolled one after another, and men 
continued to live on; and it was only 'length of days,’ as the Scriptures expressively 
term it, which, like sleep, silently and peacefully removed them to that state of for¬ 
getfulness, from which mortals never recover. After the flood, we find that the age of 
man immediately diminished to less than five hundred years. This we attribute to the 
habits acquired by the family of Noah, while in the ark. The apartments in that build¬ 
ing, which belonged to this family, were so confined, that its occupants were obliged to 
sit and stand in an upright position. Thus they, in a measure, acquired an erect habit, 
by which their organs became disordered, and their lives shortened. 

‘Man’s disposition is such, that he would rather pursue a bad fashion, if it be new, 
than adhere to one infinitely better, if it be old. Under the influence of this propensity, 
the descendants of Noah continued in what we shall call the perpendicular habit j and 
they soon began to imagine that it possessed very great advantages over the one to 
which their ancestors had been accustomed. At length, the habit became so fixed, that, 
instead of indulging in it occasionally, they gave themselves up entirely to it, and it 
gradually grew into a second nature. As the habit increased, age diminished, and hu¬ 
man life dwindled down to the three-score and ten years which are now the period of 
man’s sojourn on earth. Is it not reasonable that such should have been the case ? 
While the position of man was horizontal, his food was digested without that irritation 
of the organs which now exists. All the parts of the system were free from undue 
action, and the frequent interruptions to which they are now liable from the pressure 
of food. 

'Doubtless there will be a great many foolish objections raised to this theory, as 
there are to all theories of importance. It will be sufficient to reply to such objections 
when they ore started. There are one or two questions, however, that now suggest 
themselves, which it may be well to answer. It may be asked, how men could erect 
such a building as the ark, when they moved upon their hands and feet 7 It is not in¬ 
consistent with our doctrine, that hands were used for other purposes than locomotion. 
They must have been used in tilling the ground, and men either sat or knelt when thus 
occupied. The ark was built of gopher wood, which was a soft, pitchy substance, that 
could be moulded without much exertion of the body. It may be asked, also, why 
four-footed animals do not live to the great age of our first parents, if our doctrine be 
correct 7 We answer, some species of quadrupeds do live to a great age; others, such 
as neat cattle, are naturally short-lived ; and we will venture to say, that when they 
shall attempt to walk upon their hind feet, they will not live to a fiftieth part of their 
present age! 

1 We have not sufficient time to extend our arguments farther, and if we had, we do 
not think we need say one word more, to insure conviction, in any convincible mind, 
of the troth of our doctrine. There is much force in the theory, that the great quanti¬ 
ties of food, and the multifarious forms in which it is used, do more or les^mjjqry to the 
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human system , but those who attribute disease and death to man's folly in this respect, 
must certainly be in error. If such would benefit the world by their philanthropy, let 
them return to the original and natural position of their race, and they will set an exam¬ 
ple which will be followed as soon as that which they now advocate, and with about as 
much advantage to their fellow-creatures.’ 


New Repository of the Arts. — We are well assured that we are doing our 
readers an acceptable service, in calling attention to the spacious and beautiful ‘Re¬ 
pository of the Arts,' recently opened at 411 Broadway, by Messrs. Davis akd Horn. 
It is an extensive d £ pot of the rarest English and French plain and colored engravings, 
imported from the most eminent houses in Europe, as soon as published, together with 
every variety of fine stationary and artists’ materials, from the roost approved manu¬ 
facturers. In the musical department, may be found a large assortment of superior 
piano-fortes, selected personally by Mr. Horn, of whose long experience in ‘touching 
them to most melodious music,’ few of our readers are ignorant; and if one might 
judge from the felicitous manner in which his accomplished partner acquitted himself 
on the flute, at the late brilliant concert given by Mr. Horn at the City Hotel saloon, 
there is little reason to doubt, that he is an equally capable judge of other musical instru¬ 
ments, of which the establishment boasts an abundant store — as flutes, guitars, viplins, 
violoncellos, etc., the whole warranted perfect , in every respect Large selections, also, of 
classical music, by ancient and modern composers, are imported direct from Germany, 
France, and England. We have very sincere pleasure in commending this establish¬ 
ment to such of * the trade’ as may be interested in its character, and to our music and 
picture-loving readers generally. Unlike too many of the musical profession, who have 
enjoyed a liberal ‘ patronage’ from the American people, its proprietors are gentlemen^ in 
their habitudes and feelings ; and the purchaser of visitor may rely, not only upon ho¬ 
norable dealing, but a kind and courteous bearing, which has in it nothing of deception) 
and involves no ‘ promises to the ear, to be broken to the hope.’ 


Shakspeare Forgeries. — The following, from the ‘ Common-Place Book of a Sep¬ 
tuagenarian,’ by Matthew Carey, Esq., is the passage alluded to by a correspondent 
below, who must, to adopt the language of a western debater, have ‘lived to a most 
numerous age.’ We had supposed the matter in question to have long been settled, 
beyond all peradventure: 

‘Literary Enthusiasm and Folly. —When the notorious Irbland imposed on 
the public, by producing the tragedy of ‘ Vortigern,’ and some other spurious writings, 
which he pretended to have been written by Shakspeare, some of the first literati in 
England were completely deceived, and believed them genuine relics of that illustrious 
writer, and from the assumed eloquence and excellence of the sentiments, discovered, 
as they thought, proofs of their great paternity. As soon as the cheat was revealed, by 
the sagacity of a few critics, whose acumen was proof against the imposture, the tragedy 
and its accompaniments were pronounced to be worthless and trifling, as might nave 
been expected from a mere lad. But before this denouement took place, Boswell was 
so enraptured and so completely gulled, that he went down on his knees to return 
thanks to God, that he had lived to see so many genuine relics of the illustrious Shak¬ 
speare !’ 

1 In the Knickerbocker for June, 1635, is an anecdote of Boswell’s enthusiasm in 
relation to ‘Ireland’s Shakspeare Forgeries.’ I am not acquainted with Matthew 
Carey, Esq., nor the sources whence his information is derived ; but I was intimate 
with W. H. Ireland, for many years, and have heard the aneedole alluded to, told by 
him, with the alteration of a name. The person who knelt down, etc., wa« the Rev. 
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Dr. Pars, the eminent Greek scholar; and he was afterward one of the first to join the 
'critics, whose acumen was proof against the imposture,’ in the cry against Ireland. 
And it is my firm belief, (not to say positive knowledge, from the lips of Ireland him* 
self,) that the very 'sagacity and acumen’ of Malone, was the cause of depriving the 
world of one of the most beautiful of Shakspeare’s plays. Allow me to ask a few 
questions of the thinking world. When Ireland found the tragedy of ‘ Vortigem,' he 
was about sixteen years of age. It was received by the world, and actually produced 
at Drury Lane Theatre) as Shakspeare’s, until Malone published his pamphlet, which 
put it down, or rather elicited the ' Confessions of Ireland,’ which vanity dictated. And 
where could be found the youth of sixteen, who would not have seized the opportunity, 
as he did, of being thought the author of a tragedy, written by the immortal Sbak* 
speare? — and, as he then naturally thought, the intrinsic merit of the tragedy would 
make it as celebrated under the name of Ireland, as that of the great bard. Now what 
did Ireland (who lived until he was nearly sixty) ever write, to vindicate the ' assump¬ 
tion’ and ‘confession’ that he was the author of the beautiful tragedy of ‘ VortigernT 
I believe there is not a copy of it for sale in London. He had not a copy, and I was 
myself engaged for years in searching for it. The Rev. Thomas Fbognall Dibdin lent 
me Earl Spencer’s copy to read; and he was of the same opinion with myself. He 
pronounced it next to Hamlet, and superior to Othello, but said that as Ireland was 
living, and he so old, he should ‘ leave it for the world to decide, after that generation 
had passed away, when there would be more written upon it, than had ever been written 
concerning the author of Junius.’ And when we remember that the first edition of 
Milton laid on the shelves for five years, and the publisher had a new title printed, 
as the ' second edition,’ to help sell the first, it is not marvellous that' Vortigem’ should 
be overlooked for a time, particularly since so few can obtain a copy to read.’ 


The New Year. — Friendly correspondents have poured upon our table a multitude 
of poetical favors, upon a general theme, the new year. Several of these possess such 
excellence, that we shall refer to them hereafter, in considering the contents of a 
'drawer,’ now well nigh filled to overflowing. ‘F. W. S.,’ ‘G. D.,’ and ' J. C.’ may 
hence infer, that their kind intentions are duly appreciated. The following lines, from 
the pen of Park Benjamin, Esq., late editor of the ‘ American Monthly Magazine,’ 
whom we have pleasure in announcing as a regular contributor to these pages, require 
no praise at our hands: 

‘TIME STILL MOVES ON.* 


u 

Time still moves on, with noiseless pace, 
And we are loiterers by the way ; 

Few win and many lose the race, 

For which they struggle, day by day ; 
And even when the goal is gained, 

How seldom worth the toil it seems! 
How lightly valued, when obtained, 

The prize that flattering Hope esteems! 


it. 

Babmissive to the winds of chance, 
We toss on Life's inconstant sea: 
This billow may our bark advance, 
And that may leave it on the lee : 
This coast, which rises fair to view, 
May thick be set with rocky mail, 
And that, which beetles o’er the blue, 
Be safest for the'shattered sail. 

New - York , Jamumry 1,1838. 


hi. 

The cloud that, like a little hand, 

Slow lingers when the morning shines, 
Expands its volume o’er the land, 

Dark as a forest-sea of pines; 

While that which casts a vapory screen 
Before the azure realm of day, 

Rolls upward from the lowland scene, 

And from the mountain tops away. 

IV. 

Oh, fond deceit! to think the flight 
Of time will lead to pleasures strange. 

And ever bring some new delight, 

To minds that strive and sieli for change. 
Within ourselves the secret lies, 

Let seasons vary as they will; 

Our hearts would murmur, though our skies 
Were bright as those of Eden still! 

P. B. 
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Musical Instruction. — The well-known composer and musical instructor, Mr. 
Watson, at 395 Broadway, devotes, as we perceive by the public journals, the whole 
of his time to giving instruction to private pupils, and to those intended for the profes¬ 
sion. Mrs. Watson, also, the delightful vocalist, to whom we have often referred, has 
retired entirely from theatrical engagements, and gives lessons in her favorite art. 
Such as have listened to the touching sweetness of her* John Anderson, my Joe,’ will 
need no encomium of ours, to insure their applause. Indeed, the European reputation 
of Mr. Watson, and the talents of his lady, are familiar to all communities on the 
Atlantic sea-board. We bespeak for them, from among the lovers of a pure and artis- 
tical vocal style, as many pupils as they deserve ; and this unsolicited ‘ bespeak’ is as 
liberal as even themselves could desire. 


The Chinese Museum at Philadelphia. — Though left but narrow space, we can¬ 
not resist the inclination to bear our brief but cordial testimony to the attractions of the 
‘Chinese Museum’ at Philadelphia, which we had the pleasure of visiting on a recent 
occasion. It is preeminently one of the most extensive, elegant, and tasteful collections 
in America. The coup (Tail is gorgeous and imposing, and in the detail, it will satisfy 
the most fastidious observer. To Nathan Dunn, Esq., a private citizen of great enter¬ 
prise and public spirit, are the public of our sister city indebted for this unrivalled exhi¬ 
bition. 


The American School Library. —The ‘American Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,’ we are glad to perceive, have commenced the publication of a Dis¬ 
trict School Library for the United States, to consist, ultimately, of from fifty to one 
hundred volumes, of instructive works, on various subjects, calculated to interest and 
benefit the young. The cheap and excellent ‘American School Library,’ published by 
the Brothers Harper, to which we have before referred, form the opening collection. 
The enterprise deserves abundant success. 


Lectures on the English Poets.— We perceive that William H. Simmons, Esq., 
of Massachusetts, has commenced a course of lectures upon the English poeta, at 
Clinton Hall. If an earnest recommendation could avail with our city readers* 
there should not be left standing-room for a solitary auditor, when he addresses the 
public. We have heretofore remarked, and experience has only confirmed the correct¬ 
ness of the assertion, that for ease, grace, and force of elocution, and especially for a 
mellow richness and varied intonation of voice, Mr. Simmons’ superior has never been 
heard in New-York. Add to these, a fine intellect, a cultivated mind, and the spirit to 
appreciate, and the ability to set forth, the better characteristics of poetry, and the reader 
will have a ‘picture in little’ of Mr. Simmons’ powers as a lecturer. 


To Correspondent*. — A number of communications, among them some from favorite contribu¬ 
tors, have been received, and await insertion ; but we have space for only this brief and general 
acknowledgment of tbeir reception aud disposition. Extracts from the original poem by Joel 
Barlow, a sea-skctch, by the nuthor of ‘ Jack Marlinspike’s Yarn/ with a poem by Prof. Ingraham, 
will appear in the number for February. We must not omit here, to express our obligations to 
* Walmsley/ for palming upon us an article as original, which, since its insertion on a preceding 
page, we have ascertained to be a plagiarism. We are doubtless indebted for this ingenuous and 
manly act, to the fact, that we have 4 respectfully declined’ intellectual failures from the same source, 
the authenticity of which could not be doubted. 

The Drama. — The absence of our capable theatrical correspondent, for the last month, mint 
constitute our apology for the omission of our usual dramatic cHtiwfifiU 3 
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TIME'S ANNUAL: 

OK THE RECEPTION OF TIME AT THE ENTRANCE OF TUB NEW TEAK. 

SV GRACE GRAFTON. 


Time is usually so sly and silent in liis operations, that he works great 
changes within us, and on all around us, without making us aware of 
his mysterious agency, or the resistless force with which he drags us 
along with him, on his ceaseless course. It is fortunate, that some 
seasons occur, at which he takes upon himself to proclaim his import¬ 
ance, and remind us of his rapid flight. The commencement of 
each new year forms such an occasion; and Time takes advantage of 
it, to stalk abroad openly, and, with his usual inconsiderate haste, 
wishes every body ‘ a happy new year;* without pausing to reflect, 
how poor their chance of happiness may be, or the woful plight to 
which Time himself may have reduced them. 

He was passing, one new year’s eve, through a country town, 
where the inhabitants had fallen into the custom of making merry 
with the new year, at the expense of the old one; and Time thought 
there could be no harm in indulging his curiosity for once, by step¬ 
ping into some of the dwellings, to take a glance at their proceedings, 
and mark the strange fatuity of the sons and daughters of humanity, 
who can thus hail with rejoicings the new year, which has nothing for 
them but uncertainty in its unexplored regions of the future; and 
take leave, with such unbecoming levity, of the old year, as it slides 
away into the fields of memory, blending with the past, never to be 
recalled ! 

4 All this is nothing to me,’ thought Time. * Why should I look 
grave about it '! They can neither hinder me, nor speed me on my 
journey. On, on I go; occasionally breaking the monotony of my 
course, by swiftly and silently flying from those who court my stay 
during their hours of enjoyment, and loitering by the wayside with 
the weary and disconsolate, who, instead of thanking roe for my 
attentions, would willingly hasten my departure. And some — God 
help them ! —talk of killing me! — me , the invincible, before whom the 
mightiest on earth must bow at last; after having used me, and mis¬ 
used me, and courted me, and driven me from them, by turns.’ 

As these ideas were passing through the capricious brain of old 
father Time, he entered a room, in the centre of which stood a well- 


spread board; and around it was gathered a set of merry-hearted 
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blades, who seemed bent on ‘ drinking the old year out, and the new 
year in.* 4 Insensates !’ thought Time, as he gave a hasty glance 
round the circle ; and he soon felt he was out of place ; but the glass 
was circling freely, and Time snuffed the air, as the scent of generous 
wine reached his nostrils; and then a loud drinking-song smote his 
ear, and Time heard his own name pronounced in the sounding 
chorus: 

‘in rosy wine we ’ll dip his wings, 

And seize him as he flies!’ 

shouted the bacchanalians; whereupon Time spread his moistened 
wings, and sped away. 

He then knocked at the door of an aged man, and without waiting 
for an answer, glided in, and wished him a happy new year; but the 
old gentleman was buried in his bed clothes, above which his nose 
only appeared; and that was breathing such a sonorous ditty, that 
Time could not make himself heard; so he turned on his heel, and 
hastened down stairs again. 

As he passed through the hall, he could not forbear loitering at an 
open door, to listen to the merry congratulations of some young peo¬ 
ple, who had been sitting lip to see the old year out; and were now 
wishing each other a happy new year, at the top of their voices. A 
hasty summons called to order. ‘ Bill, you noisy rogue ! you ’ll awaken 
grandpapa.’ ‘ No danger,’ thought Time; ‘his own nasal lullaby is 
the safeguard of his slumbers ;’ but no such reflection occurred to the 
kind sold who gave the caution. It came from ‘ Aunt Mary,’ a lady 
with whom Time was well acquainted, and on whom he had laid his 
hard hand lightly : for though old Time makes sad work with deli¬ 
cate complexions, and those insipid charms which have little but their 
youth to recommend them, he respects the smiles of good humor, and 
leaves long unharmed the beautiful expression of kind and intelligent 
eyes. 

Aunt Mary was one of the happy sisterhood of contented and use¬ 
ful old maids, who, although denied by her single state the blessings of 
offspring, the joys of a mother, forgot the privation, in her affectionate 
interest for her sister’s family ; and in the exercise of every Christian 
virtue, made the most of her ‘ single blessedness.’ 

After she had hushed off to rest the noisy spirits under her charge ; 
stepped into the nursery to kiss the baby, and wish her sister a happy 
new year; opened the door of grandpapa’s room very softly, and 
peeped at his nose, as Time had done before her; she retired to her 
own apartment, and as she proceeded to disrobe herself, fell into a 
soliloquy. 

‘ Another year, another year! How time flies ! It seems but yes¬ 
terday, that I was as young and as gay as these happy children; yet 
here I am, positively growingold. How time flies!’ 

‘ It would be no easy matter for me to stand still, that’s certain,’ 
said Time, who had been listening ; ‘ but you cannot say I have used 
you ill. Look in the glass, dear aunt Mary ; not a gray hair to com¬ 
plain of; not a wrinkle on that placid brow ; not a shade across that 
clear blue eye.’ 

4 My teeth, my teeth ! old Time.’ 

4 The sweet-meats you are so fond of making, and those pickles 
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burning with red pepper — ask them for your teeth, aunt Mary, and 
thank me for having preserved your shape so well, and for having left 
untouched the pleasant smiles which adorn your countenance.* 

4 Pooh, pooh !’ murmured the good lady, * say no more about my 
person. 1 never prided myself on my good looks ; and as for all thou 
hast robbed me of, thou cunning thief! I heartily forgive thee, in 
consideration of the lessons thou hast taught me ; strength to with¬ 
stand, wisdom to endure, misfortune ; patience— resignation ; these 
were thy gifts, after sorrow had laid me low; and thou hast taught 
me, moreover, the folly of repining ; the beauty and the virtue of 
cheerfulness. I would not stay thy wings, O Time! Move on, and 
lead me to everlasting peace !’ 

Leaving this lady to her peaceful slumbers, he prepared to enter a 
ball-room, which was lighted, decorated, and crowded with youth and 
beauty, in celebration of the entrance of the new year. Time 
strutted in, with an air of importance, expecting to excite general 
attention, and to receive the thanks of the company for his annual 
present; but to his surprise and mortification, no one took the least 
notice of him, though he brought the new year in his hand, and was 
indeed the author of all these festivities. Half a hundred young 
couples were footing it lightly to the music ; and if Time himself had 
told them it was past twelve o’clock, they would hardly have believed 
him. It would have been equally difficult to convince them that the 
night was cold; for they had danced themselves into the agreeable 
condition described by one of the town ladies in the Vicar of Wake¬ 
field ; and some of the Hushed and over-lieated youths had slyly let down 
a sash here and there, to the free admission of currents of frosty air. 
A bevy of shivering mammas, and single ladies, who did not look for 
partners in the ball-room, had taken refuge in an ante-room, for the 
benefit of afire that was blazing there; and as Time looked in, and 
nodded to them with a sympathizing air, he soon found that they were 
not so unmindful of his presence. He left them looking at their 
watches, and fidgetting about the young people; and passing once 
more unperceived through the ball-room, he stepped at once into 
a far different scene. 

The lodging room of a sick lady was lighted by the feeble ray 
of a night lamp, which cast dickering shadows round the wall, and 
against the heavy hangings of the bed. Time lingered there; 
there he flapped his weary wings, and hung heavily on each length¬ 
ening hour. A thin white hand appeared, and drew aside the curtain, 
and then a gentle voice was heard, calling on the nurse. A middle- 
aged woman rose hastily from her pallet-bed, to obey the summons. 

4 1 hear sleigh bells, nurse, and voices in the street; it must be 
morning.’ 

4 Oh ! dear, no ma’am !’ said the nurse it is but the turn of the 
night, and they are 4 seeing the new year in,* merrily, ma’am; 
that *s all.* 

4 Are you sure it is no later, nurse ? How slowly the hours drag 
along! Oh ! when will daylight come !’ 

‘Can I get any thing for you, dear madam ? — a composing draught, 
or the like V 

No, no. What need had she of medicine 1 Full w.ell she knew 
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that the * great physician* was at hand, to administer the * final cure/ 
In a feeble voice, she asked for a small and curiously-fashioned 
writing case, which lay on the toilette near; begged for a lamp on the 
stand at her bed side; and the nurse, weary with long watching, 
betook herself to sleep again. When the woman’s hard breathing 
proved that she slept, the sick lady raised her head, and detaching 
from her neck a small key, with the ribbon which secuied it, applied 
it to the tiny lock of her writing case, and taking thence a small 
packet, pressed it with trembling hands to her lips, to her bosom, all 
pale and emaciated as they were ; and then turning her streaming 
eyes on Time : 4 These, these are all thou hast left me ! Ah ! cruel 
thief!—thou art mocking me with another year! The past, the 
past! Oh ! bring me back my friends — my health — my early joys !* 

Time said nothing; but he fanned her with his leaden wings, as 
she proceeded to untie the precious relics, over which he knew she 
was weeping her last. When each envelope was removed, and 
nothing appeared but a withered rose-bud, and a lock of hair, which 
the poor lady pressed convulsively to her lips, and gazed on with 
passionate fondness, the eyes of Time glistened with something like 
a tear. He had mingled with the dust the manly head on which that 
raven tress once grew; and each sister rose he had long since scat¬ 
tered to the elements from which they sprang; but here love had 
mastered him. He had outlived Time’s withering touch, and held 
fast these sad emblems of his own undying power. 

As Time turned slowly from the scene, and w as passing onward 
to the fulfilment of his destined course, he encountered a mysterious 
and shrouded form. It was the 4 Angel of Death.* 

4 Whither away, dark angel! —and why do I meet thee here V 
whispered Time. 

4 1 come,* said Death, 4 to exclude thee forevermore from the pre¬ 
sence of her thou wouldst treacherously pretend to soothe, and to 
heal, after having robbed her of the best gifts of earth. I come, with 
a hand of might, to scare thee from thy prey !* 

Time answered not, but fled affrighted before the terrible counte¬ 
nance of his destroyer; and when morning dawned, and the beauti¬ 
ful sun, outshining the sickly lamp, shed a bright glow through the 
curtains, on the very pillow — there, on that pale brow, death sat 
triumphant. 


THE SPIRIT. 

What! chain the spirit! —sooner might’st thou chain 
The bounding billows to the rock-ribbed shore, 

Or pluck the thunder from the tempests’ roar, 

When the keen lightnings sting the foaming main, 

And royal Midnight holds right solemn rettrn : 

Or, sooner might’st thou tether with a thread 
The ponderous clouds, which, with an air of dread, 

Do pioneer the sea-born hurricane; 

Ana this is the soul’s mystery ! — wind, and night, 

And the big storms which wrestle far at sea, 

And the black clouds which gird themselves with might, 

And with the mountains hold society, 

These have proud freedom, but the soul has more: 

An endless life on an eternal shore. 
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A 'WINTER NIGHT. 


■ T THE AUTHOR OF 1 THE LAMENT OF THE CHEROKEE,* IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Cold blows the wind ! — across the moor 
The smothering tempest dies ; 

A spirit at nay cottage door, 

In wading accents cries : 

What spirit rides the midnight storm, 

Amid tne drilling snow 7 
I see a shivering, spectral lorm — 

1 hear its voice of wo : 

1 Wild is the woful night, and drear! 

Wild are the ruins ol the year! 

Where is the heart of human mould 1 
The tear on Pity’s cheek is cold! 

Sweet Mercy’s welcome-giving hand 
Is shackled in a palsying band ; 

And all the fire of love, that blest 
And warmed the hospitable breast, 

Is at its frozen shrine decayed, 

And mid its ashes cold, forsaken hope is laid! 

‘ See ! yonder shines the lighted hall, 

Where pleasure moves the giddy ball; 

Her notes are calling in the air, 

But money buys a welcome there : 

Then, Vanity, enjoy your mirth, 

Your revelry and noise; 

God notes the starving beggar’s worth, 

And all your vapid joys. 

But could your eyes a contrast see 
To all your irnrih and revelry: 

While ye, o’er whom rich Plenty pours her horn, 
Lack the enjoyment of no earthly gift, 

Weeps for a home the exiled wretch forlorn, 
Chilled ’neath the faithless shelter of a diift! 


* For him no hearth with ruddy embers glows, 

No threshhold dear a hallowed precinct shows; 
Misfortune counts him in her squalid train — 
Pole, hopeless grief, and penury, and pain; 

While stern adversity, with scourge in hand, 
Lashe9 her groaning victim through the land. 

Oh, fount of pity ! from thy heaven flow, 

And wash from earth the springs of human wo! 

* See yon proud dome, whose turrets high 
The warring winter winds defy j 

There Avarice dwells! 

With what a scowl of hitter hate 
He mocked the beggar at his gate, 

Heaven’s record tells! 

Fierce winds, that hurl the howling tempest past, 
Ye lull his slumbers on his bed of down, 

But bear not to his ears the stifled moan 
Of him whose rags ill shield him from the blast I 


Is life a blessing to a few, 

Who may its flowery paths pursue, 

While thousands in its wilds who grieve, 
Ask of themselves for what they live? 
Shall the bright sun bestow delight, 

When round the world he drives the night, 
And with the self-same torch illume, 

But to reveal more hideous gloom 1 
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Hence, sorrow, from my bosom flee; 

He shines no more in vain for mal’ 

The wind is hushed ; across the moor 
The wreathed snow-shroud lies; 

But still around my cottage door, 

A mournful spirit cries: 

‘ How pale the distant moon appears! 

Her face looks stained with hitter tears : 

Has to her orb ascended high 
From earth the sulferei’s midnight cry, 

And moved her tearful sympathy 7 
O, was it far beyond her borne, 

To where the grieving cease to mourn, 

Where heals the tender heart, by cruel anguish torn 7 

‘ Go, brother, search yon drifted heap! 

The beggar and his sorrows sleep 
Within its emblematic fold ; 

E’en as your tear of pity, cold!’ 

* * * * 

*T is morn ; I hear my bleating sheep ; 

Strange do my visions seem ! 

How! —did I wake, and hear, and weep? 

Or did I only dmm? 


JOE HAYWOOD: 

OR THE MODERN S1LENUS : BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘ THE GOVERNOR'S VISIT TO JEMAICO/ 


' Silenum pueri somno videre jacentem, 

Inflatum hesterno venas, ut semper, laccho, 

Sertaprocul tamum capiti delapsa jacebant; 

Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus ansa.’ Yiho. Ecl. yi. 


The day of your j>icturesque drunkards is, almost over. The gar¬ 
lands have perished from their brows, and the last Anacreon is dead 
of a grape-stone. We look at them with Spartan eyes; for adul¬ 
terous drugs are mingled with the juice of the vintage, and instead 
of the old age of the bacchanal, and fine frenzy, and wantonness to 
be 6miled at, death comes prematurely, preceded by bloatedness, and 
trembling delirium. The young man perisheth suddenly in his cups, 
and rarely are the words of the Teian repeated: * Anacreon, die 
women say that thou art an old man. 1 

I recollect, at the period of my early boyhood, while at school at 

J-, a 4 poor old man/ totally given to a life of intoxication, who 

used to roam about the village, by the name of Joe Haywood. From 
some circumstances connected with him, .he was not followed with 
the unpitying detestation which is the lot of the common drunkard. 
He was never driven away, when he solicited at the hand of charity, 
and in some of the kindest hearts in the village, there was a sympathy 
for his ruin. 

Not a few would permit him to take a breakfast in the kitchen, or 
bestow on him clean articles of dress, or conduct him to a place of 
shelter for the night; to a bam or a shed, it is true, for his day was 
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past for wishing or deserving any thing better. Here, when his 
crutches were deposited, and his bed made of 6traw, and his white 
head composed on some old cushion, he saw that his stone bottle was 
safe at his side, and then, with often eloquent gratitude, wished a 
4 good night’ to his conductors, and a far happier lot than his own. 

In summer, his nightly retreat was in an old arbor, overrun with 
vines, in a garden. Thither, as the shades of night came on, he was 
tenderly conducted by boys and urchins, and as his vinous head sank 
among the sweet branches of the honeysuckle, beguiled them with 
many an antique song, and marvellous tale, until dark night had closed 
upon the scene, and a disturbed repose sealed up the eyes of the 
bacchanal. 

There was something very touching in this old man’s history. I 
shall not attempt to mention all the particulars, but in his more sub¬ 
dued moments, he himself would eloquently recount them. The bit¬ 
terness of soul which he manifested during these recitals, and the 
self-loathing expressions with which he acknowledged himself van¬ 
quished, and without the power to resist, were affecting to all who 
heaid him, and showed that in a heart so seared by a guilty passion, 
there was still an under current of feeling, which would display itself 
at intervals ; like the fount of Aretlmsa, which, though long concealed 
from human view, pursued its uninterrupted course, until it threw up 
its sparkling waters in the far-distant isle of Ortygia. The elevation 
from which he had fallen was fearful. An Englishman by birth, and 
of a respectable parentage, his early prospects had been dazzling. 
But 4 there is many a fair and pleasant morning, which turns to be a 
dark and stormy day.* In the possession of ample fortune, undoubted 
talents, brilliant wit, and a glorious beauty, he ran his wild career 
through the university, where he was the inaster-spirit of every festive 
circle. Haywood loved his wine, his friends, his classics, and his horse. 
Betwixt them all, he fared badly. His company was sought, his wit 
approved, his songs encored, his money dissipated, his health impaired. 
After this, a few successive winters spent amid the allurements of the 
metropolis, destroyed the last remnants of fortune and character. A 
tale in which love, beauty, passion, jealousy, and a duel, were min¬ 
gled, came to its denouement. Deserted by friends, and reduced to 
abject beggary, he enlisted a soldier, and, after various sendee in 
eastern countries, his regiment was ordered to Nova Scotia. He sub¬ 


sequently wandered into the United States, and was employed as usher 
in different seminaries of learning; but intemperate habits, contracted 
in youth, and rendered inveterate in the camp, unfitted him for any 
responsible office, so that he began to lead a vagabond life, and at 
the time when I recollect him, was a poor, abject, pitied old man, a 
hanger-on of the village. Still, however, he retained much of his 
former wit and erudition, and in conversation displayed the shat¬ 
tered fragments of a once elegant and educated mind. He was in¬ 
deed acquainted with all English literature, especially the poets, as 
far back as Chaucer, being able to recite many passages ; and if a 
vigorous memory ever failed him, he supplied the deficiency himself. 
He was accustomed to vary his selections with his company. In the 


village inn, he repeated the pointed stanzas of Prior, with great ap¬ 
plause ; but in the open air, on steps, porticos, piazzas, and under 
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trees, his favorites were Dry den, Collins, and Gray. When not too 
deeply imbued to render his utterance indistinct, he recited lyric 
poetry with considerable propriety. I used to think that he spoke 
* Alexander’s Feast* to a miracle, and took especial notice of that 
part which contains the praise of Bacchus : 


'The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair and young : 

The jolly god in triumph comes! 

Sound the trumpet, beat the drums ! 

Flushed with a purple grace, 

He shows his honest face: 

Now give the hautboys breath — he comes! he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking joys did first ordain ; 

Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is pleasure after pain.’ 


Hero his flaming cheeks, preternatural vivacity, and eyeballs start¬ 
ing from bis head, almost possessed one with the idea that he was a 
personification of the god himself: 

‘Now strike the golden lyre again, 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain; 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder!’ 


Wo be to any one that offered him insult, at this impassioned 
moment! Wo be to any one that approached too near the blustering 
deity! — else would he suit the action to the word, and 1 rouse him like 
a rattling peal of thunder/ indeed. To have seen the old man at 
such a time, after he had been ‘ tipsily quaffing/ surrounded by 
school-boys, and raving poetry, would have reminded you of that fine 
eclogue of Virgil, where the satyrs caught the old Silenus sleeping 
in his grotto, and stained his brows with mulberries, and bound him 
hand and foot with his own garlands, and when he awoke, laughing 
heartily at the fraud, demanded of him tlieir promised song. And he 
smiled, and sang most philosophically of the beginning of all things, 
when fire, earth, air, and water, were mingled in the vasty void. And 
the song was even more exquisite than that of Phoebus or Orpheus, 
so that the fawns, and the oaks, and the rocks, danced until the rising 
of the evening star. 

Joe Haywood was a great friend of school-boys, and justly, for 
they served him many a good turn, and vice versa. He was skilled in 
classic lore, and could bellow forth whole pages of Latin and Greek, 
like Porson. So that if the bell was nearly done ringing, and the 
last part of ‘ my Virgil/ or of ‘ my Anacreon/ or of 1 my Cicero/ 
(such is the affectionate language with which school-boys appropriate 
tlieir beloved authors,) was not learned, what a very present help was 
Joe ! How many a tranverse timber has he explicated in ‘ the bridge’ of 
Ciesar, and expounded many a passage in the wanderings of the ‘ pi us 
JEneas .’ He was the dernier resort in time of trouble, serving instead 
of Ainsworth, ‘ ordo / ‘ explication and every other help to the attain¬ 
ment of the tongues. He was a * Grad us ad Parnassum ’ to the idle, 
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and had abundance of ‘ epithets* to eke out * nonsense verses.* In 
short, he was a species of out-door professor of languages at t;he 
academy. Under him, we were all philosophers of the peripatetic 
sect, walking constantly about the play grounds, and bestowing on 
fives, base, cricket, and foot ball, the * irreparabile tempus * due to the 
‘ wise men of Greece.’ Hence he was quite a troublous fellow to 
the in-door professors. They found nothing classic in his * bacchant 
air ;* they loved him not, and wished him afar off*. Yet was it dan¬ 
gerous to reprove Joseph Haywood, he was so dangerously quick at 
rejoinder. He would raise an irrepressible laugh, crushing their 
bolstered dignity—angering them grievously. A crabbed old usher 
used to order him peremptorily from the grounds, with a 1 procul Of 
proculj rolling the dog-letter r round liis tongue, as was his snarling 
custom; to which Joe would reply voluminously, with a string of 
opprobrious epithets from Aristophanes or Lucian. And then fifty 
bats would immediately fall to the ground, and balls roll unheeded 
over the grass, and groups assemble at a respectful distance, and de¬ 
lightedly survey a contest of more engrossing interest than all the 
wars of Caesar. The usher 1 came, saw, and was conquered,* by the 
universal assent of the by-standers, morally conquered ; but he took 
vengeance by having Joe carried from the dominions by brute force. 
He returned however duly to his post the next day, expounded Latin 
and Greek, and received the secret reward of his services — a suffi¬ 
ciency of pence to make him oblivious for the day. Once, and once 

only, did he fall out with his juvenile friends, when young Charles- 

received his opaque bottle to be filled. He, with the sportive temerity 
of a child, went to a pure spring, and while the waters reflected his 
laughing face, and the nymphs stood smiling by, filled it full of the 
clear, rejoicing wave. Joe Haywood received the gift, recumbent, 
and turning up the bottle, with a twinkling eye, exhausted half of it 
at a draught. Evoe Bacchus ! —what a rage ! 

It is probable that more heathen mythology was learned from this 
veteran in a month, than from Lempriere, or Tooke’s Pantheon, in a 
year. He was considered the true oracle, from whom classic lore 
might be more legitimately derived, being always in that state of fine 
frenzy so necessary for giving the response. Charmingly did he 
chaunt the odes of Horace ; and the lighter precepts of Anacreon had 
a peculiar grace, as they came from the professing lips of the bac¬ 
chanal. He dwelt much on the expedition of Bacchus into India, 
a sublime fiction of the ancients, and recited the progress of the 
god, with his attendant train : 

‘Whence come ye, jolly satyrs, whence come ye, 

So many, and so many, and such glee? 

Why have ye left your forest haunts, why left 
Your nuts in oak-tree cleft ? 

‘ Por wine, for wine, we left our kernel tree, 

For wine, we left our heath, and yellow brooms, 

.And cold mushrooms; 

For wine, we follow Bacchus through the earth, 

Great^od of breathless cups, and chirping mirth; 

Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 
To our mad minstrelsy.’ 

In short, he would talk in a very raphsodical manner, mingling Latin, 
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Greek, and English together, until he was too drunk for any thing, 
or was prematurely ordered away by the usher aforesaid. 

I remember more than one of those out-door scenes, and think I 

can now see Mr.-coming down the long portico, on his errand 

of hostility, his old frock coat of blue flying around his skeleton legs, 
his head denuded, and spectacles superciliously adjusted, face of a 
scarlet redness, and eyes somewhat blood-shot, (for he himself was no 
stranger to the most generous juices,) and approaching the spot 
where Joe was lying 4 sub tegmine fagi .’ On full tilt would he come, 
with perchance a pair of asses’ ears cut out of stiff copy-book covers 
dangling by a string from his button-hole, (for the lengthening of their 
ears was the classic penalty to juvenile delinquents,) and something 
like the following confabulation would ensue: 

Usher. * Odi profanum vulgus P 

Joe. (With a threatening flourish of his crutch,) 4 Et arceoJ 

Usher. 4 Servant of Bacchus, I, the priest of the muses, (sacerdos 
mtisarum ,) command you to depart from these bounds.’ 

Joe. 4 MavTi xaxwv — prophet of evil, never have you spoken to 
me a good word. By Hercules ! Joseph Haywood will not budge 
an inch!’ 

Usher. 1 Joe, Joe, vex me not with words, neither contend with 
me, for I am better than thou; as it is said in the first book of the 
Iliad ;* (complacently chuckling.) 

Joe. 4 In veritate Jictumest . In very truth it is false. Volo scias 
do?nine, I wish you to know, Sir, that I do not r-r-reconcile your pre¬ 
tensions. Oh ! you bibber of the juices of Madeira! —you root-dig¬ 
ger ! — you pedagogue ! — you — you - ’ 

Usher. (Calling the sawyer,) 1 R-richard, r-remove the poor-r 
wr-retch fr-rom the grounds !’ (rolling all the r’s.) 

Joe. 4 Sir, give me a sixpence to have my beard taken off, and I 
will go.’ 

Usher. 4 Sir-rah, no !’ 

Here Mr.-put an abrupt stop to the conversation, for 

he allowed himself to exchange but few words with Joe, and that 
only for the purpose of displaying his pedantry ; and Richard the 
wood-sawyer, with as much kindness as the executive nature of his 
office would admit, assisted him to depart from the grounds. And 
there was generally no resistance on his part to authorities. His 
familiar impudence vented itself until checked, and no farther; and 
then he would go quietly about his business, until it was time to come 
round again. 

On the approach of winter, he went into barracks at the county 
poor-house, having first levied a contribution on the public, to supply 
him with his daily can. But he crawled forth with the first mild breath 
of spring, and might be found asleep upon a premature green bank, 
with a rum-bottle in each pocket, or wide awake, and chaunting some 
ancient lyric. 

Oh! rare Joe Haywood ! Most tolerant and most tolerable of 
drunkards ! toper of topers ! most Bacchic! most classical! most 
poetical! Surely, I never used to behold thee with disgust. The 
exits and the entrances of thy vinous visage gave variety to the first 
scenes of the first acts of the comedy of my life. You are too much 
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linked and woven with other scenes and remembrances, to be for¬ 
gotten. When I think of you, reclining against some old tree in the 
play-grounds, surrounded by your young friends, as you used to call 
them, doling from moist lips the poetic gamerings of your unwasted 
treasury, collected at your own Harrow, and in time of boyhood, or 
in moments of partial ebriety, with bitter tears recounting the past, 
then comes up again all that familiar group of familiar faces, and with 
these a thousand scenes in which they bore their part. Your draughts, 
it is true, were deep, and often repeated; and for that reason, it is 
well that you flourished when you did. Perhaps no mercy had been 
shown you now; no milk of human kindness mingled in your cup; 
no mantle of charity thrown over your sins. Methinks, if I could find 
out by what hedge or by-way you were laid, I should be inclined to 
drag some rough slab upon the mound, and in no 

• Florid prose, or honeyed lies of rhyme,* 

but in good old style, and in the spirit of all truth, I would scratch 
upon it thus: 

HERE LYES Y* MORTAL PART 
o w 

JOSEPH HAY WOOD, Top**. 


A PARABLE. 


Listen ! A stately bark, at early morn, 

Her sails well trimmed, put forth upon the tide, 
Without a rudder to direct her course. 

Onward she swept, o’er the pellucid wave, 

The wooing air soft breathing *mong her sails, 
The waters flashing round her venturous prow. 
At evening, when the red, o’er wearied sun 
Went down rejoicing to his ocean bed, 

A streak of cloud on the horizon rose, 

Such as the seaman’s practised eye discerns, 
Unwelcome harbinger of coming storm. 


Now moaned the winds, and onward drave the gale^ 
O’er vast expanse goading his murky steeds; 

And hark ! the crash! From distant fields of air, 
Cleaving the darkness with its arrowy flash, 

A fi€ry bolt swept low above the deck, 

And blazing cordage, sail, and riven mast, 

AH headlong toppled o’er her straining side. 

O night of dread! There rode she, tempest-driven, 
Nor guiding helm the tossing bark obeyed; 

While from the deep the syren waves arose, 

And twining round her prow their circling arms, 
Strove to enfold her in their dark embrace. 

Morn broke in glory o’er the wreck-strewn tide; 
Among the clouds the hushed winds folded lay, 
Slowly the mists upcurled them from the wave, 

And black and blasted there, the once proud bark, 

A worthless hulk, lay on the sleeping waters. 
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THE EARLY DEAD. 

That snowy brow, that dark and flowing hair, 

To the cold earth and lonely grave are given ; 

The seraph smile that lip was wont to wear, 

Now beams unchanging in its native heaven ; 

And closed in dreamless sleep, lor ever lies 

The tender sweetness of those dove-like eyes. 

H ow arc the roses of that cheek decayed ! 

That eye is dim, which shone benignly bright; 

The holy meekness which that heart displayed, 

Hath sought its home, in worlds of endless light; 

Mute is that voice, whose mellow accents 6tole, 

Like Gilead's balm, into the troubled soul. 

Thus are we doomed to ‘mourn departed friends/ 
While in this tearful vale, this pilgrim land ; 

Death, Sorrow’s ftiend, angelic Mercy 9ends, 

To win us for the Saviour’s white-rob’d band. 

Yes, the bright links of friendship’s golden chain, 

Broken on earth, unite in heaven again ! 

Thou whose ethereal soul hath passed away, 

Thy earthly course through virtue’s path hast run ; 

Not one emotion, stained by touch of cluy, 

Shaded thy morn, or dimmed thy setting eun ; 

No darkling cloud could vice or envy roll 

O’er the bright beauty of thy spotless soul 1 


REFLECTIONS IN A PLAY-HOUSE. 

BY THE AUTHOR O V ‘WILSON CONWORTIl/ 


I am often disposed to sum up all my philosophy in the simple 
precept, 1 See things as they are.’ If I were to reduce my efforts to 
a single aim, it would be to live 1 in realityto be rid of the phan¬ 
tasms and illusions of life. Mankind seem, to my view', so little aware 
of the realities in and about them, that to this, their most prevailing 
error, I ascribe their greatest misfortunes. I behold the world in 
pursuit of gilded phantoms, in love with shadows, and I ask if there 
is, indeed, nothing real, substantial, intrinsic , to embrace. I behold 
man the sport of chance; his character the result of adventitious cir¬ 
cumstances. I see him truckling to the world ; dependent upon its 
capricious chanties for his happiness; and I see him become the 
image of its frown. I see him in the hot chase for wealth, station, 
fame, and either sinking on the course, or dropping for ever from his 
impotent grasp the prize, but just now, and so hardly, won. And I 
ask again, * Is there no reality ; nothing permanent, nothing sure, 
which man can obtain 1 Is he, alas ! the creature of times and situa¬ 
tions ; more transitory than the world, and its slave ? Is happiness a 
goddess in pursuit, but a cloud in possession V 

To live in reality, is to keep constantly before the mind, as the 
guide of life, the sober convictions of the understanding. It is to 
know at all times , what we know surely, at some. It is to feel our con- 
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victions, and to give their relative importance to every object, which 
we know belongs to it, and which are of infinite reality and worth. 

I know that 1 have a soul; that it is immortal; that its highest hap¬ 
piness depends upon its purity; that its worth is beyond all account; 
that it is capable of endless improvement, and that its purity and pro¬ 
gress are committed to my care. Shall 1 forget or neglect this truth, 
because 1 have appetites, and the world has pleasures i —because the 
trust demands watchfulness and industry, and because indolence is 
enticing i Shall I dim this glorious reality with the reeling eye of 
sensuality and passion 1 Shall I delude myself with the fancied per¬ 
manency and sufficiency of the world’s delights '( Shall I strive to 
reason away what I know, and make the uncertainty of life’s duration 
an uncertainty of its end i Shall 1 make my own and my soul’s in¬ 
terests separate concerns, and evade its demands, soothe its clamors, 
and cheat it of its sustenance ; and live, with what poor peace I may, 
with this mysterious, inward something, this different self, that ever 
dogs my steps, and with shrouded form and hollow voice, blames my 
ways, warns my councils, and curses memory ] 

The same questions, which are their own answer, might be put 
with regard to the lofty relations of man to God— to futurity. Can 
a man be said to live in reality, who regards these so carelessly, as to 
surrender his highest privileges for the paltry indulgence of passion, 
more immediate, but of infinite worthlessness l 

When I ask to live in reality, I do not so much pray for a deeper 
conviction of the great truths of life and religion — L for 1 think that 
myself and a good portion of the world believe them fully — as for 
that self-possession of soul, that dignity of mind, which never loses 
sight of its lofty relations; which permits not the pleasures of the 
world to beguile it of its gaze at reality. We need that fixedness and 
earnestness of view, which no allurements can distract; no mists 
bedim ; no shadows deceive ; no spectres scare. We need the courage 
to look the realities of life full in the face, note their features, and 
recognise their acquaintance, for ever. If the w orld is indeed a stage ; 
if we all sit gazing but upon painted boards, diamonds of glass, and 
paper crowns, with vulgar men and women for kings and queens, the 
light of foetid tallow for the illumination of heaven, and horns, and 
trumpets, and fiddles, for angelic choirs, let us amuse ourselves with 
the exhibition, but w ithout forgetting that it is not real; that we are not 
indeed in the regions of bliss and peace ; that it is all a fleeting show. 
Let us look, now and then, at least, at the spectacle by day-light, and 
strain our eyes, if need be, to see through the golden foil, and the 
tinsel drapery, of mock royalty. Let us not forget, that the sun in 
heaven is worth, countless times, all the beams that ever streamed 
from the torch of art, and that the green earth outvalues, by more 
than can be told, all the Elysian fields that fancy and cunning ever 
devised. 

I willingly enter the lists with all wffiose art it is to deceive the 
world, and whose policy supports the source of its delusion, by glory - 
fyinga false imagination. The 4 matter-of-fact man,’ in the true use of 
that language, is mine, before all the poets. Imagination, when de¬ 
voted to its native purposes, is divine; and he wffio lives in reality, 
needs it, and has it, most. If imagination is that power which tricks 
out in borrowed and unsubstantial finery the nudity and homeliness 
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of all things present, and thus decoys the affections of man toward 
unsatisfying and transitory objects; if it teaches him to transform 
tremendous and ever-present realities into dim and distant shapes, 
lost in the importance which it lends to the unsubstantial yet un¬ 
spiritual forms that flatter his passions, and gratify his appetites, then 
it is the greatest foe to human happiness. 

Not such the beneficent goddess that befriends the man of reality ; 
who strives to see things as they are, and to give their due importance 
to his respective relations to God, the world, and his own nature. 
Imagination is the genius of Faith. She embodies and makes alive 
and present, distant, passive, and impersonal objects. She transports 
us to the golden streets of the heavenly city. She bears up the fer¬ 
vent spirit upon her downy and rapid wings, and sets it down at the 
very gate of heaven. She assists us to rob death and the grave of 
their natural and mortal horror, by presenting to the mind the beauty, 
purity, and peace, of a life hereafter. She traverses ocean ; pierces 
the past, and fastens her wings to unfledged thought, till it mounts and 
rises into form and presence. This is reality. 

During all the time of the foregoing reflections, the play had been 
going on ; the actors came and went, in due time and succession ; the 
scenes changed; the music struck up, and pit and galleries clapped 
their hands, and shouted. Kings were deluded and slain; lovers 
were thwarted and miserable; Hate planned, and Revenge accom¬ 
plished. The whole matter was declared to be well done, and the 
papers said it was a wonderful performance. My evening’s employ¬ 
ment, though I had a good right to look at the pageant, having paid 
my admittance fee, was the foregoing reflections, which I have 
attempted to write out, for the benefit of the reader. 


THE lover’s SONG AT SEA. 


FROM ‘ RITTENHAWTEN AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, BV THE LATE J. H. BRIGHT, EM), 


1 Oh, it is sweet to sail the deep, 

With the broad pennant gaily spread ; 

When the rough winds are all asleep, 

And the last blush of day hath flea; 

But sweeter on the moon-lit shore, 

To roam when only one is near; 

And to that dark-eyed maid tell o’er 
The tale which Beauty stays to hear. 

* Dear to the sailor is the star 

That guides him on the stormy wave; 

And holy seems, when from afar 

It shines upon his sea-wrought grave : 

But dearer far to me the light 
Which beams from under Beauty’s brow, 

And holier, holier, in my sight 
The given and exchanged vow. 


‘ Joyful, when for our port we aim, 

From the main-royal tops on high, 

To hear the look-out loud proclaim, 

( Land ! land 1 the wi9hed-for land is nigh V 
Yet oh! more joyful far the time, 

When Beauty at my side shall stand, 

And give away, in maiden prime, 

To me a willing heart and hand !* 
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a poetaster’s lament. 

Ip all our tuneless bards could feel with me, 

That sparrows may not with the eagle vie, 

From what sad reams our planet then were free, 

Which those alone who write, style ‘poetry!’ 

A name the world declines to ratify: 

But I, who, unlike them, can ne'er conceal 
My faults, ev’n from my own too partial eye, 

From ray dull rhymes’ perusal ne’er can feel 
A poet’s self-content upon my spirit steal. 

Ev’n could I hope that when this clay was cold, 

A line which I had penned might draw a tear 
From one to whom my heart was knit of old, 

By friendship’s ties, that line to me were dear; 

But not, ah, me! to lriendship’s easy ear, 

Would melody e’er warble from a string 
Of my prosaic lyre, when I, from fear, 

Start as I hear its notes discordant ring; 

*T were meet to rend thy chords, thou harsh, untuned thing! 

Oh Nature, miahty mother ! who didst mould 
My soul to what it is, and elevate 
My thoughts above the grovelling and the cold, 

Why hast thou left me in this middle state 1 
Still must I murmur at the untoward fate, 

Which for renown has given me longings high, 

But chained my powers to earth, and made me hate 
This clay, which clogs me, that I may not fly 
With kindred minds, and rise to immortality! a. 


THE WHITE SQUALL. 


A SKETCH: BY ROBERT Bl'RTB, EBQ., U. B. N.. AUTHOR OF THR ‘ SCOURGE OF THE OCEAN.' 


All hail to thee, dark blue Ocean ! Once more I sweep along thy 
flashing waters; once more I gaze upon thy broad expanse, whence 
the eye can turn to naught but heaven, as if indeed there were no¬ 
thing beneath it, whose sublimity could rival thine. Nor is there ! 
Of all nature’s terrestrial wonders, thou art the most stupendous, the 
most imposing, the most beautiful, the most terrible ! I have stood 
upon the loftiest mountains of the earth, and from the eternal snows 
that cap their summits, have looked down upon the green hills and 
fertile valleys, that spread smiling in the sunshine below me; and my 
soul bowed down in acknowledgment of the unwonted loveliness of the 
scene. Then as I gazed, dense clouds gathered around me, and all 
below was shut out from my vision. A broad curtain of impenetrable 
haze, through which the lightning was flashing, and along which the 
thunder was rolling, was alone before me; and as I stood above all this, 
like some solitary being in the infinity of space, I trembled, for it was 
fearfully magnificent. Again, I have looked from the shores of the 
most beautiful river of my native land. Before me swept the richly- 
freighted argosies, spreading their white wings on high, curling the 
crystal waters around their prows, and sending their gay banners 
aloft, to coquet with the summer breeze; behind me, rose the tall 
spires and glittering domes of a proud, a glorious the 
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eye could reach, spread fields of golden grain, tall forests, and grassy 
plains; while on every hill were reared the snow-white walls of a 
brave and happy people. It was to me a scene of peculiar enchant¬ 
ment, for it was the birth-place of my hopes, the theatre of my boy¬ 
hood. And 1 have gazed upon that mighty marvel of Niagara, where 
the simple red man listened to the voice of Manitou, and looked in 
wonder upon his bow of hope; and 1 too have felt the awe it in¬ 
spires ; but never, oh, Ocean ! have I seen thy peer nor thy equal. 
Thou hast no rival — mighty, illimitable element! Thou art indeed 
the fittest type of Him who holds thy ‘ many waters* in the hollow of 
his hand! 

Such were the musings of Captain Sutherland, as he paced the 
quarter-deck of the Sparrow-hawk, But hold! good reader, while 
I ‘ prate of our whereabout.* Know, then, that you are on board of 
an American sloop of war, and that you are even now running along 
to the eastward of the Bahamas, heading to the southward, the wind 
right aft, and steering-sails set alow and aloft. 

‘ Fine night,* said Mr. Topblock, who was officer of the deck, ad¬ 
dressing Captain Sutherland. He was in the habit of saying that it 
was a fine night; it was his preface to conversation, and he invari¬ 
ably broke the ice with some such hammer. 

‘ Very,’ responded the commander. Sutherland was to his officers 
the very essence of politeness. 

‘ Fine run to-day, Sir,* rejoined Mr. Topblock, increasing the angu¬ 
lar distance of his legs, putting the trumpet under his left arm, and 
thrusting both hands in his breeches pockets. 

1 Yes; I believe we have a degree and a half on the slate, since 
meridian.* 

4 Fine breeze, too,* remarked the lieutenant. 

4 Yes ; truly, we have been favored by old Aeolus of late.* 

Mr. Topblock made no immediate reply, but he wondered who the 
d — 1 iEolus might be. Mr. Topblock could not be called a heathen 
mythologist; but he was a discreet man, and determined not to agi¬ 
tate a subject upon which he was so totally ignorant. 

Before he had time, however, to start another topic, the cry of 
* sail ho !* rose from the forecastle, and died away to leeward, on the 
winces of the breeze. 


4 VVdiere away V inquired Mr. Topblock, through the trumpet. 

4 Broad on the larboard bow,* responded the look-out; and Suther¬ 
land, on turning to the indicated direction, beheld a pile of canvass 
looming through the gloom of the night. 

4 The glass, quarter-master,* exclaimed Mr. Topblock ; and that 
gentleman sent his glance through an inverted telescope. 

4 Can you distinguish her V asked Captain Sutherland. 

4 Perfectly.* 

4 What do you make her out V 

4 A ship on the starboard tack, running with the wind free ; small 
ship, Sir; Frenchman, perhaps, bound to the Spanish Main; fine 
ships, those Frenchmen, Sir.* 

4 Haul up a point,* said Sutherland ; ‘ we will speak her.* 


4 Ay, ay, Sir; quarter-master, bring her to, a point, and let me 
know when she *s her course.* 
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4 Course now, Sir/ said the man at the wheel. 

4 Very well; keep her so.* 

In the mean time, Sutherland had been scanning the stranger, who 
was now drawing nearer and nearer every moment. The stars gave 
but a dim light, yet there was a sufficient brightness abroad, to afford 
him a view of her spars and hull, even at the distance of a mile. Ano¬ 
ther half hour, however, brought both ships within hail, and the 
stranger then took in his steering-sails, furled his royals, and hauled 
up his courses. Nearly at the same time, the like manoeuvre was 
performed on board of the Sparrow-hawk, and the bows of either 
ship deviated a little, when they commenced dashing ahead, upon the 
same point of the compass. 

At this moment, a tall figure sprang into the mizzen rigging of the 
new comer, and applying a huge lee-gangway trumpet to his mouth, 
sang out, in a clear and powerful voice, the customary 1 ship ahoy !* 

* Fine voice/ muttered Mr. Topblock, as he gave forth a well- 
turned 4 hilloa !* 

4 What ship is that V inquired the stranger. 

Mr. Topblock looked at Sutherland; Sutherland made an affirma¬ 
tive gesture, and the former answered: 4 The United States* sloop 
of war Sparrow-hawk ; and what ship is that, pray I — and where 
bound 1 — and how long out! — and where from V 

It was a good while before the stranger replied; but the interro¬ 
gatories of Mr. Topblock were so multifarious, that it required an 
unusual time to arrange their respective answers. At length, how¬ 
ever, they came : 4 The Royal Alfred, from London, bound to Vera 
Cruz, thirty days out/ 

Then the courses and royals of the stranger fell from the yards; 
the after sails were braced sharp up on the larboard tack; the 
spanker hauled out, the flying-jib run up, the head yards trimmed 
on a parallel with those in the rear, and ail sail made by the wind. 

4 The fellow dislikes our company, and is about to take an uncere¬ 
monious leave/ remarked Sutherland. 4 The late conflict has soured 
John*s temper, and he will never look upon us with any thing like 
complacency again.* 

4 Queer, that English merchants should hire yankee skippers/ 
muttered an old tar, who stood looking at the stranger, with his hands 
thrust in the breast of his pea-jacket; 4 but mayhap these seamen 
have thrown up the marlinspike for the musket, a thing about as 
likely as that I, Jack Jeer, should one day turn diwine/ 

Sutherland listened attentively to the bo’son’s-mate’s soliloquy, 
for he himself thought it singular that she should haul close upon the 
wind, instead of steering the more direct course for her place of des¬ 
tination. 

4 Do you think the man that hailed us, an American, Jeer V 

4 Ay, Sir/ responded the tar, 4 and a Nantucketer, at that, or I *m 
a green-horn. I could detect the woice o* one o* them fellows, if he 
was to bellow a half a knot through a stove-pipe.* 

The stranger, though dashing rapidly through the water, was yet 
within hail, when Sutherland, seizing a trumpet, sprang upon a gun, 
and desired him to heave to, and send a boat alongside. The tall 
figure again leaped into the mizzen rigging, and replied, that all his 
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boats but the launch had been stove in a gale of wind, off the Island 
of Madeira. 

‘ Brace your main-topsail aback, then, and I will send a boat to 
you/ rejoined Sutherland. 

The chase, however, took no notice of the remark, but singing out 
a * good night,’ through the trumpet, descended to the deck. 

‘ Loose the royals; man the fore and main tacks and sheets; clear 
away the flying-jib; man the spanker out-haul!’ The men obeyed 
with excited alacrity, and in a few moments the Sparrow-hawk was 
surging ahead, in hot pursuit. 

4 Clear away the long gun ! —beat to quarters !’ was the next order 
that issued from abaft; and then the decks of the American presented 
a scene of wild though not unusual excitement. The shrill, mea¬ 
sured notes of the fife, blended with the loud rolling of the drum ; 
the confused hum of the men, as they hurried up with their ham¬ 
mocks ; the clashing of cutlasses, as they were thrown from the arm- 
chests, all mingled in rude disorder ; but these noises soon subsided; 
the men took their places at the guns; the officers repaired to their 
respective stations; and when the drum had ceased to beat, nothing 
was heard, save the wash of the waves, as they swept along the dark 
counter of the vessel. 

The two ships were now running along at a rapid rate ; but it was 
soon observable that the stranger was ranging ahead. As soon as 
Sutherland perceived this, he ordered a shot to be thrown across the 
fore-foot of the chase. The match was applied, the report rang upon 
the air, and the ball ploughed the water up under her lee quarter; 
but the stranger still held his way, and in another minute, three small 
sky-sails fluttered aloft, and were spread out above his royals. 

‘ Throw another among his canvass!’ exclaimed Sutherland, an- 

grily. 

4 Very fine!’ exclaimed Mr. Topblock, as the spanker-gaff of the 
stranger was shattered by the ball into a thousand fragments — 4 very 
fine !’ But even as he spoke, the bows of the chase swept gracefully 
to starboard, and the roar of eight pieces of artillery burst from his 
sides, and enveloped his hull and courses in a dense bank of smoke. 
The iron rattled through the rigging and spars of the Sparrow-haw’k, 
cutting and splintering every thing in its path, but passing to lee¬ 
ward, without injuring any thing that would lessen the speed of the 
vessel. 


Sutherland cast his eyes aloft, for a moment, and turning to the 
man at the wheel, ordered him to put the helm a-port. The obe¬ 
dient ship fell off*, and when she had brought her entire broadside to 
bear upon her antagonist, the deafening thunder of her carronades 
rang upon the startled air, with a peal that sent its echo up to the 
very heavens ; and when the eyes of those on board of the Sparrow- 
hawk w ere turned once more to the chase, they beheld her mizzen- 
top-gallant-mast dangling from aloft, and her fore and main royals 
flapping in the wind ; but men were seen the next instant clambering 
up the rigging, and before the guns of the American were reloaded, 


the wreck was cleared, and the clews of the fluttering canvass ex¬ 
tended to the extremities of the yards. When these dispositions 
had been effected, another volley of iron darted across the water. 
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crashing through the bulwarks of the American, dismounting two 
carronades, and killing or wounding the crew of the dismantled guns. 

‘ That broadside was well directed/ muttered Sutherland, as a 
dark spot settled like a cloud upon his brow; * and those fellows 
work like magicians. Mr. Topblock, what is your opinion of that 
ship V 

4 Why, Sir, I should say that she is some West India pirate, 
cruising about to intercept some homeward-bound Don. Who knows 
but it may be 4 Diahlito ’ himself ! They say his ship is handled like 
the Flying Dutchman, and that she outsails the very wind/ 

1 Then we must capture her, at every sacrifice ! Let them load 
and fire all the guns that will bear, in the order of succession, and 
let some hands go aloft and overhaul damages/ 

A running fight was now kept up between the pursuer and the 
pursued, for another two hours, during which little or no advantage 
was gained on either side. But at the expiration of that time, the 
stranger, by his superior sailing, had placed himself beyond the range 
of the Sparrow-hawk’s carronades, and the battle was then maintained 
with the two long guns, the chase, after this, not firing a single shot 
in return. Sutherland’s only hope of capturing his antagonist, was 
by disabling her; and to effect this, he kept up an unceasing fire from 
the eighteens, although it retarded the progress of his ship, and 
thereby rendered a decided advantage to the retreating vessel. Du¬ 
ring the remainder of the night, the chase was hotly continued, the 
stranger gradually gaining a greater distance ; and when the first flush 
of morning streaked the horizon, she was hull-down to windward, 
and the long guns of the American were of no further service. The 
breeze, too, began to die away; and when the sun rose, it fell a dead 
calm. 

Although Sutherland had been on deck throughout all the watches 
of the night, he requested that Mr. Topblock and the rest of the 
officers should go below and seek some repose. The men were also 
sent to their hammocks, and in a little time he stood alone upon the 
blood-stained and shattered deck of the Sparrow-hawk. Long after 
the sun rose, he continued to pace the narrow limits between the 
taftrail and mizzenmast, in deep and unbroken reverie. There was 
something in the view around him, that harmonized with his own 
melancholy meditations. 

It was high noon; yet still no breath of air ruffled the surface of 
the burnished wave, nor was there a single cloud in the blue arch 
above. The sea, too, had gone to rest, and all was silent—all was 
calm. 

At length, the loud, shrill whistle of the boatswain awoke the crew 
from their slumbers, and the decks of the Sparrow-hawk were again 
enlivened by the gay jest and hearty laugh of the reckless tar. Gangs 
were set about repairing the destruction of the night; new lifts and 
braces were rove; yards were fished, shattered spars sent down, 
spans top-gallant-masts fidded, sails mended or replaced, dismounted 
guns re-shipped, and new breechings substituted; so that by sun-down, 
the Sparrow-hawk was amply prepared for another engagement. 

The night passed languidly away. Morning came again, but the 
calm was as profound as it had been during the previous day. At 
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last, when even expectation slumbered, the gratifying cry of ‘A 
breeze! a breeze!* burst simultaneously from a hundred lips. ‘All 
hands make sail !* exclaimed the officer of the watch. Up flew the 
nimble topmen; and in a little time, the Sparrow-hawk was dashing 
bravely ahead. The stranger, too, had spread abroad all his canvass, 
and was going off on a ‘ taut bowline,* it being evidently his fastest 
point of sailing. 

‘ Would to heaven the wind had come out from the westward!* said 
Sutherland; ‘ I think if we could obtain the weather-gauge, we might 
yet overhaul the rascal; as it is, our only chance is to keep him in 
sight, Until we have a shift of the breeze.* 

^1 think with you, exactly,* said Topblock, surveying the chase 
through a telescope : ‘ but hilloa! what the d — 1 does the fellow ■ 
mean ] Here it is as clear as a bell, and by the gods! he *s taking in 
every thing ! Why, if he expected a hurricane in five minutes, he 
couldn't be more expeditious. Whew ! —up courses, in royals and 
topgallant sails, down jib and flying-jib, up spanker! —what does he 
mean 1 There go his topsail halliards, too; by my life ! not a rag left 
aloft !* The lieutenant passed the glass to Sutherland, who, with 
equal astonishment, surveyed the naked spars of the stranger. 

* He*s hoisting away his fore storm-stay-sail!* said he; and as he 
yet gazed, he beheld her careen, until her lower-yards nearly touched 
the water. Like lightning the truth flashed upon him. He dropped 
the telescope, seized a deck-trumpet, and raised it to his lips. But 
it was too late ! The fury of the gust burst over him, and his voice 
was drowned in the crash of falling spars, and the thunder of the rent 
canvass. The three top-masts, jib, and flying jib-booms, fell over the 
side, and the Sparrow-hawk was a helpless wreck. 

‘Cut!* shouted Sutherland, when lie could at length be heard ; * cut 
there, for*ard! — cut for your lives! — cut away every thing!* The 
ready seamen leaped into the gang-ways, and in a moment every 
piece of standing or running rigging that confined the wrecked masts 
to the hull of the ship, was severed. 

‘ Hard up your helm! quartermaster — hard up !* 

* Does she go offT 

‘ No, Sir !* shouted the man at the wheel. 

There succeeded a few moments of breathless anxiety. The ship 
was now in a situation that threatened her immediate destruction. 
Her whole broadside was exposed to the hurricane, and her only 
hope of salvation was in getting at once before it. The sea, too, was 
pouring like a cataract over her lee hammock-cloths, and the starboard 
gangway was afloat with water. 

‘ Is she going off at all V inquired Sutherland. 

* No, Sir; she don’t budge an inch !* was the response. 

‘ Come aft here, carpenters; cut away the mizzen-mast !* 

The lanyards of the weather rigging were severed, and after a 
few strokes of the axe, the mast fell, with a heavy plunge, into the sea. 

* She *s going off!* shouted the quartermaster, almost at the same 
instant. 

‘ Very well; stand by to meet her with the helm !* — and the bows 
of the shattered ship tended gracefully to leeward, and recovering 
her gravity with one deep roll, she began to drive furiously through 
the boiling ocean. 
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Until then, not a word had been spoken by any but Sutherland. 
The attention of every one wasrivetted upon his own impending dan¬ 
ger ; but when that terror had been allayed, a universal buzz of ad¬ 
miration burst from the crew, as they beheld the strange ship, with 
all her yards and masts aloft, sweeping beautifully before the jrale, 
under a close-reefed foresail. 


THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC* 


* Mromnci it should have been impossible 
Not to lore all things in a world so filled ; 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute, still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument.' 


Music is heard in the merry note 
Native to the wild bird’s throat, 

His frolic song of joyance singing, 

Some linden stem his foot enringing, 

Or soaring toward the russet sky, 

With a rapid bur.-t of revelry. 

Her voice the moonlight wanderer finds, 
When light leaves list to the warbling 
winds, 

Or on the sea-washed margent lone, 

In a slow, iEolian, lingering tone. 

In the young Spring’s maidenliest hour, 
Her strains come down with the sun-lit 
shower, 

When the glass-slippered rain-drops dance 
Elastic on the lake’s expanse, 

Or the big waters on the lea 
Embrace the bent grass sobbinglv. 

She is heard in Summer’s twilight long, 
Hushed with the buzzing insect’s song, 
When passing clouds have ceased to weep, 
And the red, round sun lies down asleep. 

She is heard on the dying Autumn’s 
ground, 

When minute-dropping nuts rebound; 

In her poetic streamlet’s song, 

Running in even rhythm along; 

In her marine shell’s mystic sighing, 

On far-off coral net-work dying; 

And in her melancholy eve, 

When glowing bards their glories weave, 
Her notes are in th’ invisible air, 

Tuned by some tricksy Ariel there: 

Above, beneath, far off and near, 

Such as the wildcred crew did hear, 

Their good ship stranded on the coast, 
When Ferdinand, ‘ the king’s son lost,* 
Found, on Prospero’a charmed isle, 
Elysium in Miranda’s smile: 

Or in that slumber-luring breeze, 

Which brought upon its healthful wing 
Such strains as glistering angels sing, 

To the rapt soul of Pencles. 


She speaks when the Tyrol mountaineer 
Sweet Mary Mother! calls to hear; 

And Scotland’s lassie with her pail, 
Blithely sings her border talo; 

Or merrily from the gipsey’s tent, 
Bohemia’s lawless song is sent: 

When brothers of the forge, aloud, 

Chant their wild rhymeof knell and shroud, 
Lost in the hammer’s clanging stroke, 

As stars whirl up through the dusky 
smoke! 

When the ploughman furrowing o’er the 
Whistles away a winding round ; [ground' 
Or the mariner mid the crisp sea-loam, 
Sings of his far green land of home; [art 
Home ! sweet home! where her loveliest 
Plays in the voice and thrills the heart, 
Where down the stair and o’er the floor 
Falls the light footstep we adore; 

And silvery words fond lovers speak, 

The rose-hue on their heart and cheek; 
Where the glad laugh of childhood tells 
The wizard sound ol dancing bells; 

And voices round the parent knee 
Mingle in 6acred melody; 

Or o’er some sister’s marble sleep, 

In their first hour of sorrow, weep. 

Music’s rich, undulating chime 
Speaks to the heart of olden time; 

Her every instrumental string 
Filled with some strange imagining. 

She was heard when the night-touched 
Shrilled the blue Adriatic far, [guitar. 
As some young gondolier gave 
A strain of Tasso to the wave, 

’Neath the forbidden lattice poured, 
Burning in every pictured word. 

The wave beneath and the sky above, 
The very cadence that his art 
Called as a spell to thrill her heart, 

Less gentle than his ladye-love. 

She spoke in the blast of that wild horn, 

W hicn chid the tardy, slumbering morn. 
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When the queen-hunircM issued forth, 
With Dian’n quiver and array, 

Hiith barons bold and ladies rjny, 

From the ducal halls of Kenilworth : 
When the old greenwood cheerly rang 
With hounds’ and steel-hooted coursers’ 
clang, 

Long shout nnd bugle-note, that drew 
Echo to double their hulloo, 

’Till the whole life-awnkened air 
Stormed with the hunter’s chorus there. 

Her voice wailed down the holy aisle, 
When an organ requiem slowly rolled, 
And a mighty minster-bell the while 
Sternly and lingeringly tolled, 

As hoary bards, with brother-tear, 

And roundel rites of a druid duy, 

Were met with saintly men to pray 
O’er elfin-circled Spenseb’s bier. 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 


She was heard by many a breathless line, 
In many a scene, where lance and sword 
Did the glad earth incarnadine, 

As the storm of her rolling clarions 
poured. 

She w ailed a dirge down the narrow dell. 
Where the three hundred banded fell; 

And where Rome’s eagles spread a pall 
For the lifeless land of Hannibal. 

She rocked to its depth the forest, won 
By the Lion Heart at Aaonlon ; 

Rolled with the Gaul’s ascendant star 
O’er the brave bniiire of Arcolk; 

And on old Bunker's laurelled height, 

In the holy war for freedom’s right, 

She came with strange, mysterious art, 
’Midst the volcano battle-wreath, 

And the hoarse conflict’s tempest breath, 
To rouse to its proudest bent, the heart! 

H. L. B. 


THE SYMPATHIES. 

TRANtLATED FROM THE GERMAN Of WI EL AND, 


NUMBER THREE. 


With wlmt heartfelt satisfaction, the mother 6miles upon the 
tender boy, playing beneath the lilies of her chaste bosom ! Now 
she raises her enraptured gaze on high, while mental prayers ascend 
from her inmost heart to the All-powerful: then again it sinks upon 
the babe, in whose countenance the first dawn of a beautiful soul 
appears to glow. Long does she gaze upon him, as a guardian 
angel, clothed with an ethereal glory, might gaze upon you, lovely 
reader, when free from guile you slumber at a solitary fountain, and 
calmly admire the delightful majesty of a pious female soul, beaming 
from a beautiful person, as if from a crystal. So does the virtuous 
mother smile upon the child of her heart, and rejoice that by her 
means the number of those who honor their Creator, of Christians 
and future angels, shall be increased. Then she imagines, how, as 
soon as his tender limbs become stronger, and his young soul shall 
arouse from its partial slumber, and become conscious of its existence, 
she will unravel and direct the propensities which his Creator has 
implanted in him. How she will elevate his benevolence to philan- 
throphy, his pride to fortitude, his curiosity to love of truth ! She 
muses upon agreeable fables, and exciting tales, in which the truth 
shall be concealed, in order that its brilliant splendor may not dazzle 
the inexperienced soul. She prays to be ever vigilant over herself, 
that no gesture, no word, no action, may disfigure, by its injurious 
impression, the formation of this tender heart. Her life shall show 
him what virtue is, and how worthy it is of being loved. 

* Ah! with what delighted astonishment,’ thus meditates this worthy 
mother, * will he listen to me, when I tell him what man is, in what 
a world he is placed, and that an unspeakably beneficent Being has 
placed him there. When I guard his infantile footsteps in the flowery 
fields, when all things seem to smile upon him, and b#i|m^^with 
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light, joyful activity from one flower to another, comparing their mani¬ 
fold forms and colors with speechless astonishment; when, full of 
pleasure, he breathes the sweet odor of the rose, then will I seat my¬ 
self among the flowers, and pressing the tender boy to my heart, say 
to him : 4 Behold ! my child ; these beautiful meadows were not many 
weeks since covered with snow ; these green trees stood unadorned, 
as if withered; the whole horizon appeared to have perished with 
cold, and looked as if we too must finally perish. But a good spirit, 
rich in love, who lives above yon sky, and who finds his pleasure in 
filling all living creatures with joy, has had compassion on us, and 
has led hither the warm, enlivening sun. Soon as he smiled upon the 
earth, the trees became green, and a thousand flowers sprang from 
the tender grass, to please our senses, and to furnish innumerable 
animals with food. And wherefore does the great Lord of the heavens 
love us so dearly 1 Hear, my child, how greatly we are blessed. 
All that you see around you, the heavens and the earth, belong to 
God, for it is by that holy name we know our great invisible benefactor. 
All these delightful things — these meadows, these green woods, 
these warbling birds, these animals, and man himself—all that you 
see, all that is, and lives, at one time had no being : we also would not 
have existed, just as you a few years since were not in existence, had 
not that Being created us, and all around us. And now, he loves us 
because he is our parent, and he has promised us to increase the 
measure of our joys unceasingly, so that we but love him in return. 
He has placed us in this agreeable habitation, and here gives us every 
day new proofs of his goodness, so that we may love him, and con¬ 
tinually exert ourselves to become better, in order that he may ever 
continue to do good unto us ; for being himself complete excellence, 
he abhors that which is evil.* 

4 In this manner will I nourish his young and inquiring mind ; but 
only with the milk of truth, as is meet for his tender age. I will 
accustom his heart to love truth and goodness only : such is the best 
preparation of the human soul for religion, which is the highest per¬ 
fection of our nature, and the fountain of happiness. Whosoever 
loves goodness, must love him who is its source, and despise every 
thing that opposes his progress toward perfection, because his capa¬ 
city for loving him is increased, the more perfect he becomes. And 
so will I form you to each perfection, dear darling of my heart! when 
from your earliest years I direct you toward truth, and order, and 
goodness. In this respect, my maternal love shall have no limits. It 
will not, like that of childish girls, who become mothers too early, 
inasmuch as they themselves are in some measure uneducated, it will 
not, from a weak indulgence, gratify your inclinations, if, in their 
most distant consequences, they could tend to your injury. It 
will be firm in controlling the infirmities of your disposition, and in 
suppressing the slightest display of our natural wickedness of heart. 
I will not forget that you are not a creation of my own, although I 
am called youf mother ; but will remember that a higher power has 
confided you -tq my care, that I may lead you to him. What a 
triumph will it be to me, to ofler you, upon the great day, to that 
Creator whose graciousness has supported my exertions, and has 
made me a useful instrument to advance his glory upon the earth !’ 

In such reflections are the mental emotions that maternal heart 
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poured forth. To be such a mother, is the pinnacle of female glory. 
Renounce vanity and extravagance, ye fair ones! Cultivate your 
understandings, and enlarge your hearts, that the noble thought of 
becoming useful members of society may have place therein. By 
such means, you will do greater honor to the stations which you 
desire to occupy; our children will be less like apes, and the world 
justly entertain the hope of a better race of men. 


n. 

What is that you read, ^Edon, which excites so pleasant a smile 
upon your countenance, and drives sleep from your senses, although 
the stars already begin to disappear 1 The odes of Anacreon ! You 
are charmed with this favorite of Nature, in whose songs the most 
refined voluptuousness and unaffected simplicity are united. A smiling 
reverie betrays to me what is now passing in your mind. You see 
the world from a luxurious point, apparently composed of groves of 
myrtles, beds of roses, and eternal spring; smiling maidens, fawns, 
and dancing nymphs, and nightingales, whose delightful warbling in¬ 
vites to love. It was, romantic youth, a vision like this, which the rival 
of virtue displayed to Hercules, as he sat at the threshhold of life, and 
reflected, as you have not yet done, upon the rules by which he should 
govern his conduct. Hear, (if phantasies have not led you so far 
from the path of wisdom as to transform Anacreon into a sage in 
your eyes,) hear the voice of a friend, who at an early period escaped 
from the concealed and alluring dangers to which you are now exposing 
yourself. A youth of a poetical temperament, to whom Nature has 
granted a refined taste for her beauties, and a superfluity of imagi¬ 
nation, more than any other person needs the monitions of some 
cautious friend. The more extended the dominion of imagination, 
the more confined is the authority of reason. And the understanding 
must of necessity rule in a creature, who is superior to the most ex¬ 
quisite animal. The advice that I will give has nothing harsh in it. 
You shall roam through every region of beauty, and confess that there 
are charms more alluring than rosy cheeks, and milk-white bosoms ; 
that there are joys more elevated than those which spring from the 
lips of maidens, or from the clattering of goblets ; that wisdom, 
virtue, and innocence, deserve our highest admiration and love. 

But what do I say ? What do these names signify ? What is 
wisdom 1 What is innocence ! A new language has been invented 
in our times ! Anacreon is a sage, and Leontius innocent! It was 
not thus that men acted, and thought, when Plato and Xenophon were 
teachers. Learn from these, from a Plato, or a Shaftsbury, the real 
essence of truth and nature, and give yourself—I conjure you, by 
that love of pleasure which rules your breast, by the undying struggle 
of your heart for happiness — give yourself but half as much trouble 
to learn to think understandingly, as one of your innocent nymphs 
takes to array her charms to the best advantage. Shall wit, shall po¬ 
liteness, and good humor, be loved, without inquiring whether a good 
use is made of these gifts of nature t Shall Ovid cease to be de¬ 
testable for his faults, because his beauties are numerous I What a 
confusion of ideas ! What a perversion of nature, and the true con¬ 
dition of things ! Wit, when it is not the handmaid of virtue, is a demon, 
clothed in the garments of an angel of light.It?guilty 
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hand the chaste beauties of nature, that it may waste them in adorning 
the deformities of folly. If, ./Edon, you are so sensitive to the plea¬ 
sures of imagination, have innocence, integrity, and religion, no 
graces 1 Or is it impossible to consider them in a pleasing view ; 
m their most advantageous light, and delightful colors 1 But these 
thoughtless teachers of the art of eating and drinking, these Anacreons, 
have imbued you with a taste for frivolous gayety, which makes you 
indifferent to the serious and pious muse. Shame upon your un¬ 
natural and degraded taste! Enlarge your mind, and learn to be 
serious, if you wish to view the world in its true and most excellent 
light. A pious ancient designated immoral poetry justly, when he 
called it the wine of the devil, wherewith he intoxicates thoughtless 
souls, and changes them, as if with a magic potion, into the most de¬ 
graded beings. But eloquence and wit, if they are employed in wise 
hands, for the service of truth, are ambrosial fruits, a pleasant and 
wholesome nourishment to the mind. 

How great an obligation does he not confer upon mankind, who dis¬ 
covers new charms in virtue; who induces us to love the severest 
duties for their own sake ? Who replaces our phantasies with great, 
useful, and divine lessons, soothes our passions, and by that inclination 
for pleasure which usually urges us from virtue, leads us back to its 
practice ? If you feel within your bosom a poetical fire, let your 
ambition excite you to the attainment of laurels like these, or remain 
silent. For a time will come, when the voluptuous sages will think 
more justly, and desire that they might have been deprived of their 
genius, when they composed their sensual odes, inviting, in Lydian 
tones, to softness and slumber upon the bosom of Venus. Let the 
sentiment of the wise Greek influence you, ^Edon. The muses are 
never more beautiful, than when they are the handmaids of Virtue. 


In the still hours of midnight, as my soul, clothed in shadows, 
wandered abroad, I overheard, with that inner sense wherewith we 
hear the hymns of nature, and the yet lower voice, which applauds or 
condemns each thought and action, a contest between two genii, who 
hovered over the head of the slumbering Maia. One, it was easy to 
discover, was a good angel, and her guardian ; but infernal splendor, 
and a mien of malicious wickedness, betrayed the other to be one of 
those spirits who roam abroad during the hours of darkness, seeking 
to contaminate the pure hearts of the innocent. Each soul, O Mala ! 
is watched by two genii. One, its friend and faithful guardian, is un¬ 
ceasingly engaged to guide it unharmed through the mazes of life. 
He operates by means of a secret influence in the noblest part of the 
soul, where he strengthens the understanding, and from thence sways 
the willing heart. The voice of his beloved to the youth enslaved by 
her charms, or the stammering of the infant which smiles at her bo¬ 
som to the doting mother, conveys not so much delight, as does his 
heavenly, soft-breathing voice excite in the heart, when he rewards a 
good deed with internal applause, or sings to the soul, wrapped ujp in 
reflection, a song of triumph. To rest under the shadow of his wings 
in the consciousness of innocence, is more grateful than to bathe in 
an ocean of sinful pleasures. From him it comes, 0 Mala! whan by 
VOL. XIII. 15 Digitized by Google 
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means of a wonderful secret emotion, you are warned not to give 
thoughts a place in your mind, that might disturb your calm serenity. 
From him comes the remorse that you feel upon your nightly couch, 
when you have sacrificed a day at the altar of vanity; or, from too 
great weakness, have, against your better judgment, participated in 
follies that custom cannot justify. Happy will be your lot, if you do 
not drive away from you such a protector, nor open your vulnerable 
heart to the malicious demon who hovers ever near you, and seeks 
opportunities to find an entrance into your soul. 

And how easily may this happen, since he possesses, like deceitful 
wit, the dangerous power of assuming all manner of appearances \ 
Oftentimes he conceals himself beneath the aspect of a pleasure, 
which he calls innocent, and like the scorpion, lurks beneath flowers. 
Do not permit yourself to be deceived by his smooth words. By 
similar means, one like him might deceive the purest of women. 
Recollect that then only are you innocent, when you can address the 
searcher of hearts with serenity and calmness; when no crowd of 
idle desires, no inconsiderate wishes, no discontent, no pride on ac¬ 
count of accomplishments which would be outweighed by a sun¬ 
beam, in the eyes of the wise, darken your spirit. Listen not to the 
frivolous youth who hails you as rich in intellectual worth, because 
the brilliant glances of your eyes have won his heart, and believes 
you to be virtuous, because he has convinced himself that snow-white 
innocence must necessarily reside in a snow-white bosom. You are 
fortunate, that you feel within your breast a desire to emulate the 
most exalted examples of virtue. But you are yet far from having 
attained the same condition, when you have only learned this or that 
sentiment from them. A Clarissa, a Byron, or an Amelia, is the most 
splendid ornament of mankind; they seem half-way between angelic 
and human natures. You have all their tenderness of heart, Maia, 
strive also to possess their greatness of mind. The first is the gift of 
Nature, the last must be the result of your own exertions. Delicacy 
without strength or greatness of mind, is weakness ; it is a reed that 
is bent by every zephyr which breathes. But a soul which has accus¬ 
tomed itself to an elevated tone of thought, hears the call of pleasure 
undisturbed, knowing it to be a voice which invites to its shores, only 
that it may inflict a luxurious death, and stands like the cedars of 
God, which have their roots in the depths of the earth, unmoved by the 
storms that may roar around. And how' can a mind wdiich is aware 
of its own worth, be otherwise than great; which has compared this 
earthen clod with heaven, and days which pass away like shadows, 
with eternity 1 What has vanity or voluptuousness to offer, to such 
a mind ] What proportion has a grain of dust to creation ] Mu9t 
not, if you think thus, the exact fulfilment of the most trivial duty 
give you greater pleasure, than those frivolous souls are capable of 
experiencing, who are ever wandering in the gardens of folly, and 
stare at all things with besotted and foolish eyes i No, Maia, the en¬ 
vious demon shall not triumph, in draw ing you into the same labyrinths. 
Unmoved by his aits, you will lend your ear to the calm voice of 
Wisdom, and walk in her paths at an ever-increasing pace ; paths where 
flowers will bloom beneath your feet, and a thousand seraphs, allured 
by your humble virtues, hover around, and encircle your soul, so that 
bo evil thing can reach you. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


FROM 'SOURCES OF INSPIRATION,’ A MS. POEM, IT W. R. C. H 


What true descendant of the pilgrim stock, 

Who shouted 1 Freedom !’ on the Plymouth Rock, 
Feels not true pride, green jewel of the sea! 

To think he drew his parentage from thee 7 
Well may the children of thy rock-bound coast 
Tell of thy fame to every land, and boast: 

‘Here Chaucer wrote, and Spenser swept the lyre, 
Wiih tuneful ear and necromantic fire; 

Here nursing Nature, with caresses fond. 

To Shakspeare gave her wonder-working wand; 
Smiled when her idol, with one mighty stroke, 

A boundless sea of thought and feeling woke; 

Here the bright muse of Milton, spurning earth, 
With angels sang, where light and life have birth; 
Then flying downward, by an awful spell, 

Laid bare the dreadful mysteries of hell!’ 

Though storied Europe of the past may boast, 

Her heirs of deathless fame, a countless host, 

Tombs of the mighty, and the wrecks of art, 

That stir with mournful memories the heart; 

Our own free land is rich in glorious themes, 

And lofty sources of poetic dreams. 

Earth that conceals tne dust of patriot sires, 

No pomf ous aid from fading art requires; 

Above their bones no pyramid uprears 
Its grand proportions, mystical with years. 

The mounds that mark the places of their rest, 
Poetic rapture kindle in the breast; 

Instil a love of country, that will brave 
Despotic wrath on land or rolling wave: 

Their blood, by which our liberty was bought, 

Has sanctified the places where they fougnt; 

And when the muse of history unseals 
Her mighty tome, deep, thrilling joy she feels, 

When pointing out, amid the names that fill 
With light her fadeless pages, ‘Bunker Hill? 

We, too, have dark memorials of the past, 

With cloudy robes of doubt around them cast; 

And plodding science, to dispel the shade, 

In vain calls wild conjecture to her aid. 

Our western caves, within their wombs of stone, 
Hide mortal wrecks, to memory unknown ; 

Bones of the mammoth, that appal the gaze, 
Majestic relics of departed days! 

And broad, green prairies, in their sweep unfold 
Vast mounds, constructed by the tribes of old. 


Our mossy gTOves and mighty inland seas, 

That bare their broad blue bosoms to the breeze; 

Our lofty hills, that guard the fruitful vale, 

Rich in tall forests, bending to the gale; 

Our mighty stretch of coast, from sea to sea, 

Where man alone to God inclines the knee ; 

Where, free from gale, with canvass idly furled, 

Might snugly moor the shipping of the world; 

Our streams, embracingin tneir winding arms 
All that enchanted vision chains or charms; 

Niagara, whose music wildly loud, 

Drowns the deep booming of the thunder cloud. 

Clad in his bright, magnificent array, 

Of rainbow, storm, white foam, and torrent spray, 

Woo genius forth to win a crown of light, 

And plume bis pinion for an epic flight 
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Freedom. — A Scene at Florence. 


[February, 


FREEDOM. 


A 


I. 

When sinks the sun beneath the western wave, 
Say, is that blue expanse his hopeless grave? 

O no ! for though on us he shines bo more. 

He gilds with rising beams some distant snore. 


tu 

So, Freedom, wt thy light no more behold, 

Yet art thou not for ever dead and cold ; 

But where Columbia greets the Atlantic monr, 
Thy golden rays her happy dime adorn ! 


A SCENE AT FLORENCE. 

ST A HEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Mark that pale and emaciated man, with his head bowed over a 
book, taken from one of those stands upon which the richest libraries 
of Florence expose their works for sale, and beside which he is 
standing ! He is too poor to purchase the treasure he holds, but he 
devours it with his eyes, and engraves its contents in ineffaceable 
characters upon the tablet of his memory. The copyists of Sarbonne 
have sent the work hither, in hopes of obtaining a higher price than 
at Paris. 

It was a fete day; all Florence was out; and gay and noisy 
crowds thronged past the reader. The Florentine lords, with their 
pompous walk, and magnificent cloaks ; beautiful and high-boni girls ; 
noble matrons on ambling palfries, with suites of valets and pages sup¬ 
porting their embroidered trains ; processions, followed by long files 
of the people, filling the air with their songs and acclamations; all 
alike passed unheeded and unnoticed by the solitary stranger. He 
remained as fixed and immoveable as a statue. 

His dark olive complexion, thick beard, black and curling hair; 
his high and deeply-furrowed forehead, aquiline nose, and strongly- 
compressed lips; his noble, grave, and poetic physiognomy — all, in 
his person, attracted attention, and commanded respect. The crowds 
involuntarily shrank back as they approached him ; and more than one 
young girl cast her pious looks tow ard the stone madonna, in a niche 
at the corner, and crossed herself, as she passed him. 

4 Do not disturb him, but pass quietly on/ said one of these to her 
companion. 

4 And why, Camilla V 

4 He is one that can descend to the infernal regions, and transport 
thither the objects of his hatred, at pleasure 1* 

4 Ah ! is that he V replied the other; and they quickened their pace. 
He who had excited their tenor, only raised his head, sighed, ana was 
again absorbed in the contents of his volume. 
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At this moment, an ecclesiastic passing, mounted upon a mule 
richly caparisoned, stopped an instant, and, in an under tone said to 
the stranger: 4 Read, read! — for to-morrow thou diest at the 
stake !* 

Perhaps the stranger heard him. He raised not his head, but 
remained immoveable, and continued his reading. Night came, and 
closing the book, with a sigh, he returned it to its place, and quitted 
the spot where he had remained since dawn of day. 

The next morning, as he approached the place where the day previous 
he had perhaps spent a few happy hours, he found the books gone, 
and the stand removed, and was informed that the faction of 4 The 
.Slacks ,* had, in one of their secret assemblies, held during the night, 
at the convent of Saint Pierre, proscribed him, and it was dangerous 
for him to be publicly seen in the streets of Florence. 

4 Eh bien /* was his only answer. A number of friends were soon 
collected around him. 

4 You are condemned to die !' said one of them. 

4 Without being heard V 

4 1 have proof that they intend this night to set your house on fire, 
and suffer you to perish in the flames, or assassinate you, if you attempt 
to escape. Save yourself, then, by a timely flight !* 

4 1 will remain.* 

4 For the sake of your children, save yourself V 

4 1 will leave them my name for an heritage ! f 

4 In the name of one you have made immortal on earth, as she is in 
heaven,* cried a friend, pressing through the crowd, 4 in the name of 
Beatrice, I conjure you to fly !* 

The stranger inclined his head, and accompanied by his friend, 
turned his steps toward the Roman gate of Florence. 

4 How will you be avenged on your enemies, for their cruelties and 
insults V 

The stranger replied not; but drawing from his bosom a roll of 
parchment, he pointed, with a significant air, to three words inscribed 
thereon: ‘Divina Commedia Inferno.* Then casting a last, long, 
lingering look toward his native Florence, he passed through the gate, 
on foot and alone. 


80CRATES. 

u 

In all your philosophic drove 
From stoa, colonnade, or grove, 
You had but one alone; 

And him, O Athens! Athens prized 
At nought — you basely sacrificed, 
To flatter a buffoon. 


n. 

Where was your famed Minerva then 7 
Did she direct your wisest men 7 
Did she concoct the bowl7 
Ah no! with indignation fled 
That goddess bright, but in her stead 
To rule, she left her owl 1 
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Lines to a Young Mother . 


[February, 


STANZAS. 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG MOTHER, ON THE DEATH Of BOTH or HER CHILDREN, WITHIN A SHORT 
TIMfc or E*CH OTHER, AT THE ACE* Of ONE AND fOVR TEARS. 


A gentle seraph, from its happy home 
Far wand’ring on its messages of love, 

Came to a couch where lay in sweetest sleep, 

Two infant sisters ; each in the other’s arms 
Entwin’d, their rosy cheeks both touching. 

She stayed her golden wing, and hung mid air. 

To gaxe upon a si»ht so purely blest; 

And, as she look’aj a smile that won them both 
To dream of angels hov’ring nigh, forth beam’d 
Like holy light irom her celestial face. 

Th’ eldest of the beauteous pair was one 
Meet for a mother’s pride— a father’s love. 

With snowy brow, and wavy auburn hair, 

Floating like sun-shine all about her head, 

And cheeks where white and red were softly blent: 

A bright creation was this lovely child 1 
Upon its full and blue-veined temples sat 
Commanding intellect; and in its deep, 

Dark eyes, burned genius superhuman; 

And ever round its mouth there gently played, 

Like moonlight on a lake, a calm still smile! 

Its cherry lips were parted, and it seemed 
To dream of her its round fond arms entwined ; 

For oft they moved, and lisped, ‘Dear sister, sister!’ 
And in her sleep a kiss e’er followed close 
Each word unconscious, as ’t was sweetly said. 

The seraph gazed upon the lovely child, 

And thought the while that heaven had nought so fair: 
But Time stood by the pillow, hoar and stern, 

At each pulsation of its throbbing heart, 

Dropping a grain of sand into its palm. 

’T was the fourth spring he had been doing this! 

Nor rests Time ever from his tireless task, 

Save Mercy come with Death to interpose, 

Till, by the weight of ’cumulating grains, 

The victim sinks, decrepid as himself, 

Into his grave, and ends his years of toil. 

'Oh that I had that cherub child in Heaven! 

How would I love its infant steps to guide, 

Through all its jasper courts and fields of light, 

And mark its wonder! — teach its lips to praise! 

And watch its fresh mind open, and expand, 

And glow, as from one glory to another 
I led it on! and then, to see it burn 
With love, as I discourse to it of God !' 

Death, coursing by, arrested, as she said, 

His chariot wheels, and all obedient. 

Set strait his bow, and pierced the fair child’s heart! 
Instant the change! A glorious form, 

All radiant with immortality, 

In vestments snowy white, and glittering crown, 
Shining like Hesperus, spread wings of gold, 

Rose from the couch, and the glad seraph hail’d: 

The two embraced, speaking with heavenly tongues; 
And, wide unfolding then their dazzling plumes, 

Upward they soared together, out of sight. 

* * * A 

Not long the time, ere Heaven oped wide its gates 
Of sapphire, and forth a glorious troop 
Came frying, their swift way bending eau^h|rj^L 
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Before them, pointing out the path, did fly 
A cherub and a seraph! Strait they bent 
Their airy course to where the other lay. 

Missing its sister, and searching in its dreams 
For the dear arms that erst enfolded it, 

Like one rose-leaf within another wrapped ; 

The cherub stooped, and kissed its infant brow: 

4 Come, sister, come !’ she softly whispered ; * come, 

Kre sin shall stain thee. It is granted me, 

That as on earth we loved companions were, 

Bo shall we undivided live in heaven.’ 

The cherub spake; and o’er the bahe she cast 
A crimson veil the angels bore between them. 

And in all tongues, was written there, ( Thiouoh mr blood f 
The angelic band struck loud their heavenly harps, 

And bending o’er the pillow, sweetly sang: 

‘ Soul, leave tby clay; 

Mortal, be free! 

Come, spirit, away; 

# We wait for thee! 

4 Come mortal, away ! glorious seraph, cornel 
We wait to bear thy happy spirit home!’ 

Time heard appall’d, and spread his hoary wings; 

Death instant came, and on the infant’s pulse 
He laid his icy touch, and she became 
An angel. 

Loud sound the harps celestial! 

And swift, with pinions interlaced, and songs 
That filled the sky with harmony most sweet, 

The sister-cherubim and seraph bright, 

By all the glittering host encompassed round, 

Flew upward, a golden cloud appearing 
As they soared, and entered into Heaven 1 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


* Full many a bosom knows and feela, 

Left in the flower of life atone, 

And many an epitaph reveals, 

On the cold monumental stone!’ 

It was a mild evening in spring. The green grass, which is so 
refreshing to the eye at this season, was just appearing, and the early 
violets shed around them a faint perfume. The last rays of the setting 
sun, ere they bade farewell to earth, were lingering around the gilded 
spire of the little temple of God. The bustle and confusion which 
had marked the day, and the various sounds which are familiar to the 
ear of the rustic — the echo of the woodman's axe, the merry song 
or loud laugh of the husbandman—faded gradually away, until a 
faint and drowsy hum was all that reached the ear. Nature was pre¬ 
paring to draw around her the robes of darkness, and to indulge a 
sympathetic rest with man. Who is there that cannot feel the influ¬ 
ence of this impressive hour 1 Who can indulge one evil thought, 
when all around him is so holy ] A tender melancholy steals over 
the soul, and the powers of memory seem to awaken, and act with 
renewed strength and vigor. The clouds which once darkened our 
horizon, again arise, but they are divested of their gloom ; they again 
cast a shadow, it is true, but it is a shadow r mpgpnial ^O||h« souL 
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* This is the hour when Memory wakes 
Vision* of joy, that could not lastt 
This i9 the hour when Fancy takes 
Her survey of the past. 

‘ She brings before the pensive mind 
The hallowed forms of other years, 

Ami friends who long have been consigned 
To silence and to tears.’ 


Yes; when do more tender associations cluster, than at such an 
hour ? Where, than at the grave 1 At whose grave, than that of 
a mother 7 When we forget all else, seldom can we forget her. 
Hers is the last, last * hallowed name’ ever blotted out from the seared 
heart; and while it remains, there is hope ; for it is the inspiring 
watch-word, at which a host of emotions start up, and rally to the 
rescue of virtue. It is as a germ from which, when all of goodness 
is departed, there may still spring up and flourish a luxuriant after¬ 
growth of the affections. She indeed never proves recreant to her 
love; and if we forget her, our right hand should forget its cunning. 
Like some angel spirit, she bends over the couch of sickness, and as 
her soft hand is impressed upon the brow, and her soothing accents 
whispered in the ear, as if by some magician’s spell the burning fever 
appears to slacken, and the limbs toss no more in agony. Or if the 
hand of disease is heavily laid upon her child, and he must die, she 
softens the pillow of his wo, and as he feels his mother’s burning tear 
upon his cheek, he is enabled to enter with a more courageous step, 
and with a serener spirit, upon the ‘ dark valley of the shadow of 
death.* There is nothing in nature so enduring as her love. No af¬ 
fection can surpass it. No time can erase it. It is unlike all other 
loves. That of man to woman may be equally intense ; it may weave 
an enchantment around him ; it may engross his soul, and tinge with 
a delicious sweetness all the springs of his existence. Perhaps it 
has been fanned into life by the mere charms and blandishments of 
external beauty, and so may decline and perish with them. How¬ 
ever pure, perchance, and strong, may be the stream at first, it may 
easily be turned aside, and the waters of bitterness mingle with it. 

It is unlike the affection of a father. That may feel equally, but 
it is less expressive. A tearless eye directed to his dying child, a 
word of sorrow and of pity, and he represses his rising feelings, and 
returns again to his business w ith the world. But she is ever present. 
The sylph-like form, the care-worn cheek, the soft, bird-like accents 
of her voice, impart a charm to her affection, and cause it to take a 
deeper root in the heart. Her love commences with the first pulsa¬ 
tions of existence, and follows on through every change of fortune. 
Not so with a father’s. For if a son has rebelled against him, blasted 
his hopes of promise, and ‘ wasted his substance in riotous living,’ he 
proudly resolves that he will banish him from his thoughts forever, 
and that he who has proved so ungrateful as a son, shall never more 
enter his doors. And henceforth there is no return for the wanderer. 
For though, drugged with the world’s bitterness, he comes back in 
tears, and with brokenness of heart, ejaculates: ‘Father, 1 have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son ;* how few are willing to receive the returning prodi- 
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gal; to * go forth to meet him / to * fall on his neck and kiss him/ o 1 * 
to ‘ kill for him the fatted calf/ The unrelenting fiat has gone forth, 
which makes him an alien from the halls of his father, and from the 
home of his youth. Dejected and penitent, he seeks in vain to enter 
the paternal doors. We have seen instances of this vindictive, spirit, 
and cold repulse. There are many, many thus irretrievably lost, 
when they might have been snatched as 1 brands from the burning/ 
How unchristian is it! — how fearfully differing from that model of 
perfect charity, prescribed by the Saviour of mankind! 

But ‘ can a mother forget her child, that she should not have com¬ 
passion on the son of her womb V Ingratitude, more strong than 
traitors’ arras, can never alter her unalienable love. She neither for¬ 
tifies herself with pride, nor steels her soul with resentment, nor shuts 
up the avenues of pardon, nor casts away the memory of the un¬ 
grateful. But regarding with a sorrowful recollection the days that 
are past, she mourns over hopes blasted, and a treasure lost; and in¬ 
dulging in no severe upbraidings, and no bitter taunts, she lets the 
wound bleed. And if ever he is made to feel his error; if, like the 
dove which left its only place of safety, after wandering over the waste 
of earth, and finding no refuge for a troubled spirit, he returns once 
more whence he so unkindly departed, she opens the deserted ark 
of her affection, and regards the olive-branch of peace. Oh ! holy 
spirit of maternal charity ! Beautiful illustration of that prayer which 
saith, ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us!’ For while other feelings maybe blunted by insensi¬ 
bility, or mingled with selfishness, or utterly destroyed by earthly 
contact, this remains—distinct, pure, separate—as God himself im¬ 
planted it; a heavenly attribute upon the altar of a woman’s heart. 


I remember vividly the circumstances of her departure. Con¬ 
sumption had already done its powerful work. Unlike many who 
are smitten with this disease, she preferred to die in the bosom of 
her family. Why should the stag, pierced to the heart in its own 
thickets, seek refuge in the deeper glades, to bleed to death It is 
a wrong idea, this, of searching in a land of strangers for health 
which is ‘ clean gone forever.’ How many are thus yearly cut down 
in the midst of their wanderings ! In some desolate chamber, they 
lie in the agonies of death. No soft hand presses their brow ; no 
familiar voice whispers in the ear; no cherished friend performs their 
funeral obsequies. Death is indeed bitter, under such circumstances, 
being without its usual alleviations. It is a sweet consolation to die 
at home: 

‘ On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 1 

There is something dreadful, yet beautiful, in consumption. It 


1 Qualis conjecta cerva Mgilta 


Quam procul incautam nemora inter Cressia fixit 
Pastor agens telis, liquitque volatile ferrum 
Nescius; ilia fuga sylvas saltusque peragrat 
Dictaeos: hsret laleri letalia arundo. 
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comes stealing on so softly and so silently. It comes, too, in the 
garb of mockery and deception, and clothes its victims in beautiful 
garments for the grave. The hectic flush, the snowy brow, the bril¬ 
liant eye; who could believe that these were death’s precursors, 
the signet of the conqueror! It invests the patient with a preterna¬ 
tural patience and sweetness under suffering, keeping alive, at the 
same time, in her breast the illusion of hope. Even in her moments 
of keenest suffering, she looks forward to days of returning happi¬ 
ness ; and while the worm is for ever preying at the core, and her 
slender form becomes each day more feeble and attenuate, she hails 
before her a gilded prospect, and the mind and spirits are buoyant 
with the thought. But when the final struggle has at last com¬ 
menced, how sublime is the spectacle ! To behold the immortal 
mind so calm, so tranquil, and so triumphant; waxing brighter and 
brighter, while the tenement which contains it is but a poor fleshless 
skeleton; to behold the eye beaming with undiminished lustre to¬ 
ward the objects of its affection, until the soul at last bursting the 
charnel vault which has too long confined it, takes one triumphant 
bound. Then is the body still and silent. The feather is unruffled 
by the breath, and the glass retains its polish; for dust has returned to 
dust again, and the spirit unto God who gave it. 


It was a tempestuous night. The rain poured down in torrents. 
The lightnings gleamed luridly. At midnight, I entered the apart¬ 
ment. A solitary taper gleamed dismally on the hearth. The forms 
of those in the room appeared like gloomy shadows, flitting to and 
fro. A stifled sob, and the ticking of a watch on the table, were the 
only sounds; and they struck like a barbed arrow to my heart. I 
observed her hand beckoning. Her head was raised with pillows. 
A smile shot from her glazing eye. She essayed to speak. I bent 
down my head with eagerness, to catch the last whisperings of her 
voice. There was a pause. She made signal to those about her to 
repress their emotions, as they valued her last legacy. The sobs 
ceased, the groans were scarcely audible, and the tear stood still upon 
the cheek of the mourner. ‘ Ah! that is kind,’ she began, in a voice 
as soft as music. Nature must have her course. The fountains of 
grief were too full. They burst the barriers which prudence would 
have fain erected, and poured forth in a torrent, sweeping all before 
them. A cry, long, loud, and piercing, filled the apartment. She 
cast back a look of sorrowful reproach. 

She arose in the couch. A paroxysm of coughing seized her. She 
writhed for a moment in convulsive agonies, and then fell back upon 
the pillow. A gleam of lightning, bright, dazzling, appalling, shot 
through the casement. She was dead ! 1 Let us pray !’ exclaimed 

the reverend pastor; and wdth one accord the assembly knelt, while, 
at the noon of night, he offered up a fervent prayer. It was short, 
but clothed in the poetic language of the scriptures. It spoke of the 
silver cord being loosed, and the golden bowl being broken. It was 
finished. We arose from our knees, cast one look at the emaciated 
form of the departed, and left the apartment. 
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TO A SISTER ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


•T T. TUCII1MAM, Bt« n AVTHOt OP THE 'ITALIAN IKBTCR-lOOK.' 


I ’d March the fields with gladness, 

If frost bound not the earth, 

To welcome in with flowery 
The day that gave thee birth. 

I have no gems to send thee, 

From Wealth’s emblazoned shrine; 

The goddess coyly shuns me, 

Her favors are not mine. 

What, then, can I now give thee, 

To prove a brother’s care ? 

No token but a blessing, 

No offering but a prayer. 


I cannot ask, my sister. 

That thou ehouldst peerless reign 
In Fashion’s gorgeous temple, 

Or Fortune’s gay domain. 

May the breath of Peace propel thee 
Along the stream of life, 

And the star of Faith beguile thee 
From all its wo and strife 1 

And may the Love now round thee! 

Grow deeper, day by day, 

And bless thee more, my sister; 

For this—for this I pray 1 


OUR FOREIGN LETTER-FILE. 

HUMSBR TWO. 


FROM CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Before entering upon the extensive and varied original foreign 
correspondence, to which we adverted in the last number of the 
twelfth volume of this Magazine, we shall resume and conclude, for 
the present, our extracts from the epistles of an entertaining and in¬ 
structive correspondent at Manilla, which — if we may judge from 
the reception given by the journals of the day to those which have 
already appeared — will not be without interest or amusement to the 
reader. The circumstances under which the writer pens his agreea¬ 
ble missives, should be taken into consideration, as we think, in a 
proper estimate of their character. Reflect how equable must be 
that spirit, which can patiently endure, while in the * glow of episto¬ 
lary composition,* peculiar to an oriental climate, the piquant saluta¬ 
tions of musquitos that 4 are striped,* as he tells us, 4 like zebras, and 
bite like rabid dogs !* — not to forget the host of kindred annoyances, 
so vividly depicted in a former article. It should seem, also, from the 
following outline of 4 men and manners* in the Philippine Islands, 
that there are other disagreement , quite as vexatious as venomous 
insects. 

4 We are a colony of griping, close-fisted, money-making devils, 
whose only study is to overreach a neighbor or a friend, and do him 
out of his ducats. Our little republic, in the suburbs of Manilla, is 
composed of yankees, pipe-smoking Germans, gin-drinking English¬ 
men, herring-eating, whiskey-drinking, Scottishmen o* the Hielands, 
and fiddling 4 Frongsays.* The first-named worthies are guilty of 
occasional study; the second think only of their business, smoke, 
and drink good gin ; the third drink shocking bad gin, smoke thirty 
cigars per diem, and despise every thing which is not 4 England-come- 
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from,* as all bred and born Britons do; the fourth dine on grilled 
herrings, from the Clyde, or some other Scottish stream, get fou* on 
their mountain-dew? and then kick up their heels, and shout, ‘ Hoot 
awa, bonnie Scotland!* and down they go, muttering an unintelligi¬ 
ble something about their wild Highland localities, and die away to 
sleep with a ‘ Hey ! for Loch Lomond ! — hey ! for Ben Doon ! 
Hoot awa! — haggis, and fillibeg, and bagpipe, and skenedhu, and 
border beef-stealing, and border-robbing, and all those miscellaneous, 
amiable accomplishments, for which the nobility of the land o* cakes 
were so celebrated. So, you perceive that the Knickerbocker, or 
any other *bocker t would, and must necessarily, lack contributors in 
die Filipinaa.* 

Like very many well-read and tasteful American gentlemen, of 
the mercantile profession, than whom there exists no where a more 
intelligent class of men, the writer does not neglect his mental 
coffers, while filling those which are less important, and enduring: 

* I am now fairly ashore, for want of something to read; and if 
you do not send me something soon, must increase my collection, (I 
cannot call it a library,) with Spanish tomes. I have lately gone 
through five volumes of Don Quixotte, nine of Gil Bias, two of ‘ El 
Mora Exposito ;* Works of Martinez de la Rosa, including a splen¬ 
did poem on Zaragosa; Heman Perez del Pulzar, ‘ he of the ex¬ 
ploits ;* Historia de Espann; Historia de Filipinas; dipped deeply 
into a beautiful Spanish Bible; dislocated my under jaw with a Ta- 
zalo dictionary and grammar; read Comedias de Calderon; got a 
very slight sprinkling of Chinese; knocked myself down flat with a 
mighty Bible, printed in the Malayan tongue; and all for want of 
books, proper , to break myself upon. Then, having nothing else to 
do, made my bow to my desk, and started off on a wild mountain 
scamper through the provinces of the Lazunn and Tayabas, and got 
a peep at the mighty Pacific, from the other side of the Island, and 
returned the veiy Humboldt of expeditionists !* 

In touching upon American politics, our correspondent writes like 
an ‘ outside barbarian.* We can assure him, that he would be ac¬ 
counted a stranger among his kindred, with his present party views. 
He will be ostracised, when he comes among them, with his political 
coat wrong side out. ‘ Tliese are the orders. Decidedly, no indul¬ 
gence wdll be shown. A Vermillion edict. Tremble fearfully liere- 
at!’ But to the extract: 

‘ How go politics ? and how flourishes your party ? I believe you 
must look upon me as one of the 1 adverse faction,’ because I am one 
of those philanthropic worthies, who ever love to espouse the weakest 
side; and then yon know, as the majority must always be in the right, 
the weaker, or minority, must consequently be in the wrong, or, we 
will say the wronged; i. e., as Mr. Weller the elder would say, ‘ the 
wictims o* gammon ;* consequently again, they must be subjects of 
sympathy to the world at large, outside; and consequently, for the 
third time, again, a very select, choice, aristocratic little set of op¬ 
pressed gentlemen at home ; dear, delightful subjects of commisera¬ 
tion, and wonderfully interesting; and being all humbugs and rascals 
together, the one as well as the other, the lesser animal must be the 
cleaner beast ; and so I *11 none of your ‘ pelucas.' There *s logic 

for you J’ 
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The subjoined minute bulletin, respecting the health and move¬ 
ments of the winter’s family, feathered, canine, etc., is a model of 
4 animal economy* and epistolary summary: 

4 Knowing that you are interested in the state of my family, I 
proceed to lay before you the novelties and casualties which have 
occurred therein, since my last epistle. The Nankin lark broke his 
bill against the wire of his cage, the other day, and died thereof, poor 
fellow ! He is a household loss, having been the pet of all the ladies, 
on account of his beautiful notes. Know you not that ho sang sweet¬ 
ly, and imitated sundry animals to perfection, and was such a funny 
fellow ! One of the Canaries (ah ! the faithless jade ! was it for this 
I sent you from mine own plate a boiled egg every morning for 
breakfast ]) ran, or rather flew away, three days ago, the victim of 
seduction by a scape-grace, who hangs in the window of Dona Con¬ 
cepcion de Torres de Varela, on the other side of the river, opposite 
to our house. And so, in the bitterness of my heart, I accused the 
said Dona Congepcion of keeping irregular and unprincipled birds 
about her; at which she turned upon me, with her clear black eye, and 
laughed, and said I was a 4 gracioso.’ 

4 1 have just received three pretty cages from China, and must go 
down to the Alcayceria to-morrow, and buy another lark, and another 
faithless Canary bird. The Alcayceria is the head-quarters of all 
the sons of Han, who flock to this market from Nankin and Chin- 
Chin, in the junks which visit us annually from those places. Old 
4 Smuggler’is dead. Poor old Smug! We found him stark and 
stiff, one morning, under a cart, in the yard at San Miguel. And as 
to his funeral, is it not written in the seventeenth book of Confucius, 
how 

'We sewed him up in n canvaFa sack, 

A canvass sack fora funeral pall; 

And in a deep grave, beneath a palm tree, 

We buried him, sack, and body, and all V 


4 Old ‘ Picara’ is sick ; not in bed, but in the porter’s lodge, and we 
fear will die, as she is deeply advanced in years, and quite gray ; 

4 Chiquibo’ has listened to the artful whining of a neighbor’s cur-ess, 
and absconded; 4 Paddy’ is courting a young lady out on the Calsada, 
and goes out regularly every night, 4 a-roving by the light of the 
moon,’ and never returns until daylight! Bad habits, and must be 
corrected ! 4 Tayphoon* and 4 Leona’ still live on, the happiest of 

mates, and little 4 Mona’ has lost her sweet-heart, and is quite discon¬ 
solate.* 


In a few touches of the pen, in the following passages, will be 
found sketched some prominent features in the history and aspect of 
the far-distant city whence our correspondent holds familiar converse 
with the readers of the Knickerbocker. We join with the writer 


in pressing home to our fair readers the queries contained in the last 
paragraph but one of the quotation : 

4 Say to Mrs. O-, that, for her kind love and remembrance, con¬ 

tained in your letter, 1 beg to return my most grateful thanks, and 
that I am all hers, except the heart, which is not with me at present, 
but inside the city of Manilla; and as the day is wet and slippery, it 
would be a difficult matter to scale the walls, and pass the grim Sen- 
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tinel, who is ever on the alert, and might pick me off on the point of 
his bayonet, and throw me back into the ditch, which would be woful, 
as it is full of rank, green slime, and frogs, and snakes, and a thou¬ 
sand other little interesting animals. But 1 will consider that she has 
a claim to be adjusted before I dispose of it. Scaling a wall is not a 
matter of such great import, provided you can only get at it. To ap¬ 
proach the ramparts, and cross the first ditch, is all pastime and moon¬ 
shine ; but the passage of that rascally inner moat is the tug of war, 
and the very diablo’s work itself, provided, especially, that the be¬ 
sieged are fractious, stubborn, and exert themselves to prevent you. 
When, in the year of our Lord 1762, it was attempted by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Draper, it cost him many lives, and eight days’ inconvenience , 
malgr6 the three thousand Sepoys, to say nothing of other soldiers of 
the East India Company, marines and sailors, which he had at his 
back. How much more difficult, then, would it be for me, who have 
no Sepoys, (who have been known, stubborn rascals ! to sit down 
and die before a Mahrattas fort, because the said Mahrattas would not 
let them take it,) no other soldiers, no marines, no sailors, with their 
long pikes, to incommode one; nothing under the blessed sun to as¬ 
sist me, but the thirteen shabby rascals who compose my happy house¬ 
hold, of whose valor, (my oum y of course, being unquestionable,) I have 
some little doubt, as I have seen the whole rabble rout of them put 
to the right-about by an enraged washerwoman; and more than this, 
when my dogs 4 Elfin* and 4 Smuggler* howl at midnight, every one 
of my valiant retainers trembles, 4 from turret to foundation stone.* So 
you see, backed by such a regiment, were I to attempt a little wall¬ 
scaling recreation, I should doubtless be left in the same plight as the 
gentry at the Siege of Corinth, wdien Alp made his midnight peri- 
grination, and 

‘Saw the lean dogs beneath the wall, 

Hold over the dead their carnival. 

I will therefore — the better part of valor being discretion — defer 
the matter until to-morrow morning at day-break, when I can walk 
quietly in through the Puerta Parian, without molestation. 

4 1 never could bear the silent, grim, defying frown of a bastion, 
with its long brass thirty-two pounders, especially by moonlight; 
nor the silent, measured step of the sentinel, who never sleeps; nor 
the eternal winking of a loop-hole; nor the ominous clang of the 
chains of a draw-bridge, which fills one with awful forbodings, as 
you pass over; nor the two mysterious brass lions, which cap the 
pillars of the gate, nor a watch-tower, nor a horn-work, nor a 9 carp, 
(always so slippery,) nor a lunette, and a redoubt! The very idea 
of storming a redoubt, fills one with such 4 forlorn hope* ideas, that 
I always pass them by as silently as possible. Give me but the 4 co¬ 
vered way,* and you are welcome to the poetry of all the rest. And 
yet I often wish that I had been reared a soldier; and I never read 
an account of a battle, without wishing that I had been one of the 
4 immortal few* who 4 covered themselves with glory ;* which, by the 
way, I should fancy rather a slender covering, of a winter night, 
bivouacked in a morass, with six inches of ice and water! 

4 Tell me, my dear-, why it is that women are so partial to 

soldiers 1 I have known a thing in a red coat, and crimson sash, and 
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moustaches, to play the very deuce with the hearts of some half a 
dozen young ladies. Yet he was a fool, and a coward, and would 
suffer you to pull his nose with impunity. I know that with women, 
the man who has the reputation of a 4 gallant soldier/ or 1 brave offi¬ 
cer/ is quite irresistible; and a military coat in a ball-room sets their 
unsophisticated hearts fluttering, like a dog-vane in a high wind. It 
is very laudable in a woman to love a brave man, yet she ought to 
recollect, that regimentals are often worn by braggadocios, whose 
sterling value is hardly one straw. 

1 How awfully it thunders! Flash — crash — roll — thump ! And 
down comes the rain, like a second deluge! Your 4 violent rains/ 
as they are called at home, are mere April showers, compared with 
our rains here, during the south-west monsoon; and if you would like 
to behold a genuine, real revel of the Furies, just travel into 4 these 
foreign parts/ and we will get up a typhoon, for your especial grati¬ 
fication/ 

The annexed little incident will remind the reader of a similar 
favx pas , recorded long since by 1 Ollapod/ (from whom 4 more 
anon/) of a young villager at a country-ball. The dance, it will be 
remembered, was beginning. He had triumphantly taken his place, 
at the head of the 4 male line/ to lead off in a contra-dance, with a favo¬ 
rite dancer, the belle of the room. He 4 seized his partner/ as comman¬ 
ded by the sable Apollo, who stamped them off, 4 up outside and down 
the middle / and when at last they had reached the bottom, our rustic 
Adonis paused, and drawing 4 from the deep Charybdis of his coat, 
what seemed to his dim eyes a pocket-handkerchief/ essayed to mop 
his perspiring temples. As he did so, he was partially aware of a gene¬ 
ral snicker y through the room. What could it be for I He looked 
around; every one looked at him. He looked down — then at his 
hands. The sight was quite enough. For a handkerchief, he had 
flourished a common dickey , the strings whereof fell to his feet, 
long as the moral law ! For gloves, he had selected from his trunk a 
pair of short silk pump-hose, 4 well saved/ by numerous emendations 
that had been required by sundry previous scrapes; all these he had 
displayed, on and in his hands, before the multitude ! His mortifica¬ 
tion was at its height, when an envious haw-buck dancer asked if his 
gloves were 4 fresh from ’York/ and pronounced them 4 darned good, 
at any rate ;’ and another inquired, if that 4 was the latest shape for 
han’ker’chers, and whether the strings were to prevent their being 
stolen V But we are keeping the reader from the passage alluded to. 

4 Yesterday was 4 Santa Cristina/ the Saint’s day of the Queen 
Regent; and we had great doings in going to court, and salutes from 
the forts and battlements of the city, and processions; and in the 
evening, all the military bands were in the square, and played until 
ten o’clock. As usual, seats were prepared for the ladies in the Plaza, 
and all the 4 beauty and fashion of the place/ as newspaper editors 
say, were there/ * * 4 It is the fashion here, to carry in one’s 

pocket a very gay, wrought handkerchief, which our female friends 
sometimes mark very prettily for us. Last night, I made a visit at a 
house in the 4 Calte del Palacio/ to 4 hobble’ Spanish with some young 
ladies, and pass a pleasant evening. After being there a short time, 

I pulled out my handkerchief, (as people sometimes wjll,) 4nd as I 
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did so, one who sat opposite to me, made some remark which caused 
me to turn and laugh at the person on my left, when the ‘ senorita* 
on my right caught out of my hand, what I, in the hurry of dressing, 
had put into my pocket for a handkerchief, and held up to the much- 
amused company, a grass-cloth pillow-case / Spanish women are 
severe jesters, when in the humor; and this little incident brought 
down a deluge of jokes and laughter upon poor me, who returned 
thrust for thrust, and enjoyed the fun as well as any of them.’ 

We once heard or saw—and if the latter, we shall be greatly 
obliged to any reader who will inform us where — a story somewhat 
akin to this, of a distinguished literary gentleman in London, the victim 
of an over-prudent wife, who was a continual source of kind annoyance 
to him. One drizzly, dubious evening, he was about betaking him¬ 
self to a soiree, in a distant quarter of the metropolis, when his cau¬ 
tious companion, fearing the threatening weather might detain him 
with his host all night, besought him to take with him a night-cap, 
from which he could be sure no danger would ensue, by reason of 
dampness, that might result from one borrowed for the occasion. 
He declined ; the wife implored, but the man resisted. Finally, the 
4 better half’ apparently yielded the point, and after throwing her 
arms tenderly around her husband, he was permitted to depart. Now 
he was to meet, at the conversazione, whither he was wending, a lite¬ 
rary old maid, 4 darkly, deeply, beautifully blue/ and vain as a pea¬ 
cock, whose ms. poem lay perdue in his coat-pocket. He had taken 
it to read, and was to return it, with his opinion of its merits, when 
next he met the benign cerulean who had 4 made it out of her head.’ 
In the course of the evening, he encountered her, the centre of a 
bevy of admiring and kindred spirits. The circle widened at his 
approach, and when he was seated, a triumphant appeal was made 
to his literary judgment, (treat was the jov of the authoress, when 
the umpire declared, as he placed the ms. in her hands, that he 4 was 
highly delighted with the whole poem,’ although he had not read a 
line of it. 4 What scene enchanted you the most V inquired the poet¬ 
ess ; 4 the one which records the story of Adelgitha Fitzclarence ? 
or that where Godfrey-Augustus de Mandeville restores the Lady 
Georgiana to her lover { Tell us what effect that scene had upon 
you.* 

Here was a poser! What was the critic to answer l He only 
knew that the poem was written upon fancy-colored paper, and 
prettily stitched together with a pink ribbon. What was he to do ] 
Suddenly a felicitous idea strikes him. He remembers that he 
has often been enabled to collect his thoughts, in an urgent emer¬ 
gency, by taking his ’kerchief slowly from his pocket, unfolding it 
gradually, and applying it gracefully, and as if necessarily, to his 
forehead; and he forthwith proceeds to adopt the dernier result; 
when lo! suspended by white tape-strings, and yawning with a 
plaited border, there unfolds in his uplifted right hand, a — night 
cap, which his too cautious wife had conveyed stealthily into his 
pocket, when she embraced him at parting! And there it hung, 
glaring like a sheeted ghost upon his astonished vision ! There was 
no misunderstanding the significant though silent reply. 4 He had 
fallen asleep,’ so reasoned the wounded vanity of the authoress. 
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4 over the most touching scene in the whole poem !' From that mo¬ 
ment, the great umpire’s 4 little business was finished/ in at least one 
female coterie of London. But what has all this to do with Manilla 
and the Phijlipines ? 4 Revenons d nos mouton F 

A few more desultory passages must close our article. Here is a 
reproach of a female correspondent, who had spoken 4 Americanisms' 
trippingly on the tongue. Ni-ce, howbeit, as tie writer should have 
known, is far more an English than an American term : . 

4 1 am glad to hear that you liked the little present. You say that 
it was 4 nice’ — an Americanism, meaning good. Pray never say to 
any one that I am a 4 nice' person, or I shall never forgive you. I 
know by experience, that the biped most to be avoided m this world, 
is that which the ladies call 4 a nice man.’ I have seen many, and they 
are most insufferable bores. Then again, you say to a person who 
may come at a proper hour, that he is 4 just in season .' An American 

lady at M-, who had invited me to dine at her house, told me on 

entering, that I was 4 just in seasonand as fruits and vegetables 
come 4 in season,’ a man with a limited imagination, like mvself, 
when told that he is in season, naturally fancies himself a squatfi, and 
trembles lest the succeeding sentence may be a mandate to the ser¬ 
vant John, to 4 bring a string, and hang him up by the neck to a beam 
in the pantry!’ It is by these home expressions, that 4 griffins 1 are at 
once discovered abroad. Never, as you value your fair fame, call a 
person 4 a nice man’ — or tell him 4 he is in season’ — or ask him to 
4 call again’ — or any such thing. Abroad, it is certain ruin to one, 
and at home, has the appearance of being very green? 

The following passage is a striking commentary upon a remark of 
an accomplished and favorite contributor to these pages : 4 Next to the 
pressure of the lips — next to the pressure of the hand — is the un¬ 
folding of those white-winged messengers, which come commissioned 
by Love, with tidings from the absent:’ 

4 When I am deep — 4 twice fathoms five’ — sunk into calculations 
of profits, and losses, and commissions, (beautiful word, this last!) 
end interest, and in balances carried to the debit of new account, 
bearing interest from the seventeenth of August last, at the delightful 
rate of one per cent, per month ; a rate rather usurious, but with us 
4 hab got old custom,’ as the Chinese say; and the midnight cock 
crows, (as he always does here,) and the lamp burns dim and drowsily; 
and the cigar which lies on the right hand corner of the desk, has 
expired and become a defunct soldier ; and Time, the alert old rascal, 
(may his home be ruined ! for he has caused seven white hairs to take 
up their unwelcome abode upon my front, to remind me every time I 
look into my glass, that my days are passing,) tolls out his requiem to 

the day departed, and- Saz ! 4 a change comes o’er the spirit of 

my dream,’ and in walks one of your charming letters, full of butter¬ 
fly’s wings, and nightingales’ songs, and 4 knocking head’ to the north¬ 
western corner of my desk, says, 4 Tonga , buenos dias f Don J -/ 

le traigo una carta de sa hermana M -/’ 

A 4 kit-kat’ picture of a smuggler, and a fragment of fashionable 
intelligence from the 4 court end’ of Manilla, etc., bring us down to 
the last advices : 

4 1 had prepared a tremendous flourish with which to finish this 
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letter; but my inspiration was dispelled to the winds of heaven, by 
the sudden appearance of my old friend 4 Carlos el Chico/ (Carlos the 
little man,) a rather celebrated ‘ contrabandist©/ who furnishes — or 
who is rather purveyor general to my vice of smoking tobacco; a 
huge fellow in his way, although a funny, wary little man, from the 
mountains of Gapan, a range many leagues at the north, where he 
keeps his hold, and whence he supplies young gentleman like myself 
with the best 1 puros' that the islands can produce. Tobacco is a 
monopoly of government here, and the penalties are severe in the 
extreme, in case any one be caught illegally interfering with this 
branch of Her Majesty's royal rents. Yet this omnipresent little 
ugly man has succeeded until now, in keeping his neck out of the 
4 garrote/ and ranges north and 6outh, through village and through 
city, in defiance of the patroles of Her Majesty's tobacco guards. 

‘ There was a grand ball given here, not long since, by 4 M. Barrot, 
Consul de France/ in honor of the birth-day of the King of the 
French, and at which I assisted as one of the ‘ comissarios/ or mas¬ 
ters of ceremonies, and eclipsed all the Knights of the Legion of 
Honor, Knights of the royal orders of San Fernando and San Her- 
menezildo, Knights of Albuera, and Calatrava, Knights of Arragon, 
and of Cadiz, and of Los Molinos, and of every other cross and 
order under the sun. There were knights and gentles, who had 
fought in all the peninsular wars, and through and through South 
America; who had never ‘ flinched nor bated one single jot / who 
were literally blazing with orders ; yet 

I would you had been there to see, 

How I ‘cut them all out’ so brilliantly; 

How the Captain-General and ‘dear little me* 

Stood 'vis-al-vis' sarving the ladies to tea ! 

* Why the deuce do you write with steel pens 1 They are a rascally 
invention, and I would rather ‘ pen my inspirations' with a bamboo, 
than use one. No ! give me my gray goose quill, ‘ that mighty instru¬ 
ment of little men' — as sings the noble bard in his satire upon English 
bards and Scotch reviewers — against the world. I can make a 
straight mark with a steel pen pretty well, but when it comes to 
turning corners ! — oh !' 

‘ I can find nothing but black wax to seal my letter with ; but 
do n't be frightened, because you know if I were dead, you know, this 
letter would not be from me, you know — eh ? —do n't you see V 


D E S PA I R . 

Fate’s direst page unmoved to read, 

Is thine, and thine alone; 

Thy Gorgon glance both Hope and Fear 
Hath petrified to stone : 

Full oft before thy withering scowl, 
Death drops his dark design; 

Or, grasping thee, recoils to find 
An icier hand, in thine 1 
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TALE OF THE MORNING WIND. 

Ha ! thou art coming, then, breeze of the west! 

The motionless gloss of the dawn-tinted lake 
Thou art breaking, fo moisten thy fairy-like breast: 

Come ha9te to the dew-jewelled hozle and brake, 

For they wait on the prairie thy thirst to slake; 

The tamaracs, under the cedar-crowned steep, 

Are sighing to shed on thy weary wing sleep; 

And here am I, under this vine-covered tree, 

On the grass, for the tale thou wilt whisper to me. 

Ah, little ye guess what the roaming winds know; 

There is many a tale left alone to the gale, 

In its mystical wanderings to and fro; 

But list, mortal, list! I will tell thee my tale : 

1 was born in the hall of the mermaid’s wail, 

Where the countless isles, os their own bright sea, 

Are lovely and green everlastingly; 

Where music and fragrance in harmony melt, 

And the splendor and stillness of evening are felt. 

Y'estermorn, I was wooing a young palm-grove, 

Far away on a surf-beaten isle of the ocean ; 

Naught mingled its music with mine, but a dove, 

On the lowermost bough, as I gave it motion : 

Ah me! the sweet tone was too sad for devotion ! 

On the ground, in the robe of her bridal, was lain 
A maid of those paradise-spots of the main; 

The wet grass bent on her bosom bare, 

And the night-flower peeped through her raven hair. 

I lifted a tress from her cold, cold face; 

O, the magic of beauty, asleep on the dead! 

Through each impress of sorrow a smile I could trace; 

And I mourned that no tears have the breezes to shed; 

So I kissed up the dew from her eyelids, and fled : 

Yet melhought as I breathed through the rose-scented bowers, 
And wooed with a whisper the passionate flowers — 

For a spell was upon me — that soulless would be, 

Ever after, their fragrance and beauty to me. 

From the east came dancing a sister breeze ; 

And her song was of cataracts, rivers, and rills, 

And blue lakes, endless and deep as the seas. 

Of woodlands, savannas, and oak-studded hills. 

Where the wild dashing steed wheels and halts when he wills? 
And ever her chorus was gardens and bowers, 

And merry bells chimin^ from steeples and towers; 

O, the song of the wind, it was romance to me! 

Farewell to the mermaid, I sighed, and was free. 

O the ocean, the ocean, the broad, flashing ocean! 

Who plays like the gale on this floor of the sky 7 
Who gives to its bosom its billowy motion, 

Ana flings the white cre9t in a wreath on high 7 
Who unfurls the proud flag to the mariners eye. 

And speeds on the white-winged ship to the fight. 

But to roll back her thunder, the voice of her might. 

Or to soothe with its breathing the surges asleep, 

When sinks the torn wreck in the night of the deep 7 

By moonlight I rushed up the Oregon mountains: 

O joy to the halls of the free mountain-wind! 

Above is the shout of the torrents and fountains, 

Spread out in its stillness the world is behind : 

To breathe on their cliffs would enrapture the blind! 

There is mirth, there is life, on the high-rolling swell, 

A freedom to feel from the heart— not toteir? 
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But the crags give me back, with their evergreen shades, 

And the murmur and mist of their loamy cascades. 

It was lato when I slid from the etber-bathed height: 

There was frost on my plumes, on my wings there was snow; 
Burl whistled aloud to the silvery niuht, 

And scattered it off on the valleys below: 

And the holiest spot that a mortal can know, 

Is the peak of the cloud-ruffled pinnacle, where 
Earth’s emerald robe hath her bosom left bare 
To the passionless kiss of the virgin skies, 

And the sinless gaze of their pure bright eyes. 

Then away I swept over a motionless main ; 

Said I, as I skimmed the green waste, can it be 7 
Am I out on the measureless ocean again? 

Are yonder the palm-crested isles of the sea? 

With a snort, the wild courser made answer to me; 

And I sprang, like the swan to her wing, at the scream 
Of the lone desert child, from the smooth-flowing stream; 

And lightning and thunder were under my wake, 

Till I shivered the glass of the Huron lake. 

I go where the skies and the zephyrs are bland, 

To drink the perfume of the rosy-lipped flowers ; 

To worship, at dawn, in the holy land ; 

And whisper my tale in their love-making bowers, 

When the Muezzin sings from ihecrescenled towers; 

But aoieu to the hills of the date and the vine; 

No slumber shall come to a a pinion of mine, 

’Till I catch, through the hum of the surf again, 

The dove’s sweet moan, and the mermaid’s strain. «- i« 


PATRIARCHS. 


* Adolesckntes mori sic mihi videntur at cum aqua? multitudiue vi« flammoe opprimitur: senes 
Bittern sicut hub sponie nulla adhibita vi, con*tum,itU9 ignis exliuguitur; et quasi pouia ex arboribus, 
cruda ei sent, vi avelluntur; si matura et coacta, dccidunt; sic vitara adolescentibus vis aufert^ 
•enibus maturilas ; quee mihi quidcra tarn jucunda est ut quo proprius ad mortem accedam quas; 
terrain videre videar, aliquaiidoque in portum ex longa navigation® esse venturua.’ £ )c< DE g RNBC . 


It is delightful to behold the patriarch descending gracefully into 
the vale of years, afar from the noise of life, and the strifes of 
vain ambition, surrounded by the children whom God has given him, 
all vieing in acts of filial affection, and basking in the sunshine of that 
happiness of which he is the source. I have watched such an one, 
year after year, not only by the words of his counsel, but what is of 
far more importance, the influence of example, leading them into the 
paths of virtue, and illustrating the words of the Scripture, that 1 her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.* I have 
seen him sink like the sun, with no cloud to obscure his setting,, 
shedding around him, as he touched the horizon of life, a mild and 
benignant light, and sinking at last into the arms of death, as gently 
as the dimness of a summer's twilight glides into the shades of evening. 

The venerable man, moving with tremulous majesty among the 
scions of his house, and lording it over his little empire of hearts; 
now bending in acts of cottage piety, or blessing the contents of his 
humble board, affects the generous heart with a deeper satisfaction, 
than the spectacle of the hereditary monarch, moving resplendent 
amid the crowd of his courtiers, and peers of the reilnx.] 
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These quiet family scenes in the country, delight one more than 
the contemplation of those characters whom the world call great; 
who stand out in bold relief in the drama of existence, either by per¬ 
sonal prowess on the field of battle, or the gigantic power of their 
minds. There is, it is true, something infinitely more grand in view¬ 
ing one's little barque tossed about on the billows of worldly strife 
and ambition, than to behold it safely moored in some serene and 
settled haven. There is a more exciting interest in viewing a host 
of human passions fanned into fury, and struggling for mastery, than 
to look upon the peaceful adornment of every gentle and endearing 
virtue. In the one case, we have the sublime, in the other the beau¬ 
tiful, of morality. The one is a spectacle which raises the mind too 
much above its common level, and excites sensations of too intense 
a nature to be long endured. The other is a picture so calm and 
beautiful, that we become the more enamoured as we gaze. Like 
those tranquil landscapes, which nature has adorned with the less 
bold, but not less perfect, touches of her pencil, it occasions no high 
excitement, but an equanimity which is still more pleasing; and acting 
with the charm of soft and sweet music, it quiets every passion of 
the soul. 

I have lately had occasion to admire, in the gallery of a quiet 
country gentleman, to whom the liberal arts are by no means strangers, 
two pieces, which are remarkable for their contrast, and which are 
the chef d'ceuvrcs of no mean artists. The one represents the death 
scene of an humble patriarch, the other of the most distinguished of 
European generals. So expressive are the groups, so natural is every 
attitude of the attendants, that one is scarcely persuaded that he is 
viewing but the canvass. The soldier is drawn with the insignia of 
war, and the accoutrements of the battle-field strewed around the 
apartment. His officers and staff are by his bed-side, watching the 
moment when the last breath shall have receded from his lips, and 
announced the end of existence. He is represented with his eyes 
staring wildly about, as if in search of some avenue to escape his 
last invincible enemy, struggling against the disease with the ener¬ 
gies of a giant constitution, and grappling with the tyranny of death. 
But the patriarch’s head reclines as gently as for an evening’s slumber. 
His silver locks repose like snow-flakes on his brow, and in every 
benignant feature there is the impress of a spirit prepared to launch 
upon the untried waters, with calmness and with majesty. His chil¬ 
dren are grouped beside him, who are shedding no tears but those of 
genuine sorrow. He places his hand upon their heads, breathes into 
their ear the last words of paternal counsel, then yields without re¬ 
luctance to the touch which dissolves his being. 

As these pictures are placed in juxtaposition, I cannot avoid com¬ 
paring the subjects of them often in my mind, and sometimes in 
gazing upon them, fall into deep and protracted reveries. I follow 
them, in imagination, through all the varied scenes of their existence. 
With the one, I am assisted in the picture I am drawing, by the por- 
trayings of the historian. I 4 wade through scenes of slaughter to a 
throne,’ and behold him emblazoned with every emblem of royal 
splendor. The other I imagine only at his home, and his fireside, and 
he too is surrounded by jewels, but they are his children. Having 
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followed them through life, and to the extreme point of existence, I 
conjecture what must be the feelings of each, as he steps from the 
threshold ; the one leaving every thing behind, the other having all 
that is glorious before. The one driven to desperation, as he beholds 
the receding panorama of earth ; the other delighted at the opening 
glories of heaven. 4 Alas !’ I am prompted to exclaim, 1 poor is the 
meed of earthly struggles !’ I ask not for the pomp of wealth or 
power. I ask not for the lot of those whose life is a fitful fever, 
whose death is agony, and their gilded tomb a mockery. It is better 
to possess the homage of one true heart, than volumes of empty 
adulation. It is better to sleep in death, with nought but the green 
sod to mark the spot of our resting-place, than to lie pressed with a 
load of monumental marble. r. w . e. 


THE DYING HERO. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

■ T 5. H . WHITMAN. 


The valiant Danes drive back the Swedish host, 

In wild confusion, to the northern coast; 

The sounding chariots clash, the bright swords gleam — 
The broad round shields flash hack the moon’s cold beam ; 
On the red corse-field, mid the fierce affray, 

Lies the young Sven, and Ulf, the warrior gray.' 

SVEN. 

Alas, my father! in the power and bloom 
Of life, grim Noma calls me to the tomb ! 

In vain my mother’s soft hand, for my brow, 

Weaves a bright garland of the oaken bough : 

My own sweet songstress from her turret nigh, 

Looks out in vain, my chanot to espy. 

ULF. 

In the gray ni^ht for thee her tears shall fall, 

Till visioned sleep thine image shall recall; 

Yet mourn not thus; the path which thou hast led, 
Though dark the way, she will not fear to tread j 
Soon shall she, smiling through her golden hair, 

For thee at Odin’s feast the bowl prepare. 


■VEN. 

No more the solemn chaunt my voice shall raise 
Amid our warrior youth, on festive days; 

The deeds of kings and heroes sing no more, 

Their conquering arms, their feats in love and war* 

Through mv neglected harp the wind shall sigh, 

And dirge-like echoes mournfully reply. 

ULF. 

High towers above us, glancing in the sun, 

Our father’s hall of rest, when life is run; 

The storm-clouds flee before it; and below 
Roll the red stars, the fiery comets glow, 

There shall we share with them the solemn feast; 

There raise thy voice; on earth thy song has ceased I 
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SVEN. 

Ah, heavy doom! thus from ihe bright world torn, 
From life and love, in youth’s unhonored morn, 
While yet no proud deed of the battle-field, 

No trophied arms, are blazoned on my shield; 
Twelve fearful judges sit enthroned on high, 

How shall I shrink before each awful eye! 

ULF. 

One lofty deed their favor shall secure, 

One deed, whose rays no shadow can obscure; 
Pours not thy young heart, on the barren strand, 
Its life-blood freely for thy father-land? 

See! our foes yield !— now lift thy languid eye — 
There lies our path-way, through yon radiant sky 1 


THE FEVER OF 1795. 

CONDENSED FROM THE DIARY Of AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN, REFT AT THE TIME. 

NUMBER TWO. 

In the following pages, the subject of the memorable fever of 1795, 
in New-York, is resumed and completed, in a consideration of the 
evidence of the importation of the disease ; whether it was epidemic 
or contagious ; with remarks upon its symptoms, and method of cure. 
In discussing the first division, the writer commences his remarks, by 
denying the correctness of a report, that the health-officer, who first 
died of the fever, had conveyed the disease to the city, from on board 
a vessel which he had visited professionally, and in which it was 
declared to have been imported. He quotes the deposition of the 
captain of the vessel in question, 1 a man of undoubted veracity/ in 
relation to the circumstance : Capt. Comfort Bird, commander of 
the brig Zephyr, of Boston, sailed from Port au Prince on the first of 
July, and arrived at New-York on the twentieth of the same month. The 
mate and one mariner had the fever-and-ague seventeen days on shore, 
and came on board with the same disease; and the captain himself 
had a dysentery on his arrival in New-York; and John Wheeler, 
aged sixteen years, died on the day of the arrival of the brig at New- 
York, by worms crawling up into his throat, and choaking him. He 
was sewed up in a piece of canvass, and ready to be committed to the 
deep, when the late health-officer came on board, who desired the 
captain to have the canvass opened, that he might inspect the body; 
and he only cut the canvass open over the face, and viewed the coun¬ 
tenance, but did not make any other examination of the body, which 
was soon after carried to Governor’s Island, and there interred. The 
young man who died, as above-mentioned, had suffered chronic com¬ 
plaints, but no fever of a dangerous nature. Eighteen passengers 
came in the above brig, all in good health, who have continued in 
this state to the present day. Three days after the above event, the 
health-officer visited the same brig, in as good health as usual.* 

4 The opinion, therefore, that the yellow fever, or a contagious 
disease, was brought into this city, last year, by the brig Zephyr, seems 
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wholly unsupported by evidence. Neither is it necessary that any 
imputation should rest on the memory of Dr. Treat, the health- 
officer. He saw the mariners after they had been long affected by 
the fever-and-ague, and perhaps with some fever upon them at the 
time ; and from the yellowness of the skin, common to the advanced 
state of that disease, especially in hot climates, might be easily in¬ 
duced to suppose it a remittent. This, however, is mere conjecture, 
and not necessary to be admitted, since the fact of the men having 
been sick seventeen days, previous to their embarking for our coast, 
is ample proof that they could not have been affected by the fever 
which prevailed, and was so mortal here. And what confirms the 
truth of this opinion, is, that persons were taken with the distemper 
about this time, in other parts of the city, who had no connection 
with the brig Zephyr, nor with any other vessel, and whose illness 
may be satisfactorily accounted for, from their situation in other 
respects. An instance of this kind fell under my own observation, 
the last of July ; several similar cases have been related to me ; and 
one, if I am not misinformed, occurred in the New-York Hospital, 
where the disease was distinctly marked, before Dr. Treat's illness. 
The following statement of facts, too, will convince every candid 
mind, that we ought to look at home for the cause of this fever. 

4 The ship Connecticut came to Fitch’s wharf, about the twentieth of 
July; I think it was the twenty-first. She had just arrived from some 
part of England, and the people were perfectly healthy. No vessel 
suspected of being infected came to this wharf during the season; 
though the 6liip William, suspected of infection, lay at the next 
wharf, at the distance of about two hundred feet. And Mr. Fitch 
gives the most positive assurance, that all the articles in his store, at 
this time, were in good condition. At this wharf, the ship Connec¬ 
ticut continued till after the middle of August. The owner was 
employed about the ship a great part of the day ; but ate and slept 
in an airy pail of the town. The people of the ship either stayed 
on board or at public houses nearby. On the evening of the twenty-fifth 
of July, the owner was seized with the fever ; I saw him first on the 
twenty-seventh ; he had good accommodations, was in a favorable part 
of the town, in the third story of the house, and recovered, after an ill¬ 
ness of about ten days, which was never very dangerous, though the 
attack was severe. About this time, one of the mates, the steward, 
and two mariners, of the ship Connecticut, were seized in the same 
way, and with the same symptoms, as the owner. They continued 
in the ship, or its neighborhood, and all died. I did not see them, 
but was informed by the owner, that the mate, in particular, vomited 
large quantities of blood, and expired delirious. 

4 Three persons, who were in Mr. Fitch’s store, w ere taken sick, 
and two died, of this fever. One sickened on the twenty-sixth of July, 
one on the sixth and the other on the ninth of August. It was common for 
all these persons to sit several hours in the morning in the store, with 
empty stomachs, inhaling the effluvia of the night. One of the first per¬ 
sons who died of the fever, was one w ho lived at the head of the wdiarf, 
and had been confined for many months with a rheumatic complaint. 

* In a communication to the w riter, Mr. Fitch says : 4 1 am positive 
that the disorder has originated from local causes, because it has 
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appeared in this quarter, at the same season, for several years past: 
the cause why it has, is to me mysterious; but what appears to me 
most probable, is the central situation, and the motion of the tides. 
The tide of flood sets directly into these wharves; collecting all the 
vapors and effluvia of the city. The situation of the ground, between 
Water and Cherry streets, is rendered noxious by raising Water- 
street, and confining the stagnant waters. The emptying of tubs into 
the head of the docks, instead of the end of the wharves, although 
not peculiar to this part of the city, is a horrible nuisance ; particu¬ 
larly in time of sickness. The ponding of water, by running a bulk¬ 
head athwart a dock, and leaving the vacancy for years, to be filled 
up with every species of filth and putridity, is an object worth your 
attention.* 

4 On the whole, (continues the diary,) though I am not prepared 
to maintain that infectious diseases, and the yellow fever among 
others, may not be, and have not been, imported, and thus spread 
over pails of our country; yet this is the most that can be allowed 
to the countenancers of the doctrine. For after all, the testimony of 
numerous facts, furnishes clear, indubitable, and decisive evidence, 
that other and peculiar circumstances must concur with such impor¬ 
tation, to effect any general distribution, circulation, or influence of 
the disease. Frequent instances have occurred, nay do occur every 
year, of persons returning from the West Indies, sick with the yellow 
fever; languishing for some time in the houses of their parents or 
friends ; recovering or dying; attended by numbers, during their ill¬ 
ness ; their very clothes, when they have died, afterward worn by 
their relations ; and yet no ill effects following therefrom; and it is a 
well-established fact, in many instances, during our fever, and espe¬ 
cially during that of Philadelphia, in 1793. 

4 The whole, therefore, that can be granted, or ought to be assumed, 
by those who maintain the disease which prevailed in New-York in 
1795, to have been imported, is, that infection may be brought into 
any place, (and therefore into this city,) from abroad; that, under 
certain circumstances of the place, where it is introduced, it becomes 
very active and destructive; but that when these circumstances do 
not exist, however the person immediately affected — if it be intro¬ 
duced by a sick person — may suffer, it is harmless, so far as the 
general health of that place is concerned. If the subject were 
viewed in this light, as most assuredly it ought to be, the question of 
importation, or non-importation, would sink into its merited insigni¬ 
ficance ; the efficient cause, the causa sine qua no7i y of such fevers, 
would be clearly discerned, as depending on local circumstances, ca¬ 
pable of being wholly changed ; the absolute madness of farther 
delay, in effecting such a change, would be distinctly and deeply felt; 
a becoming spirit would animate the citizens ; and suitable exertions 
speedily place us beyond the possibility of being subjected to a mis¬ 
fortune similar to that which has been already sustained. For it is 
inconceivable, that the nature and extent of the evil should be under¬ 
stood, and the remedy not be applied. And a comparatively slight 
and temporary sacrifice of property would render this city in reality, 
what the m staken policy or pride of some of its inhabitants now 
falsely represents it, as healthy as any in the world ; and leave nothing 
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to fear, either from the fevers of the Indies, or the plague of the 
Levant/ 

Our journalist, in relation to the question whether the fever was 
epidemic or contagious, writes as follows: 4 Every person conver¬ 
sant with the practice of physic in New-York, knows that a fever, 
generally of the remittent or continued kind, and variously denomi¬ 
nated by medical writers, prevails in this city, to a greater or less 
degree, every year; perhaps I may say throughout the year; but, 
certainly, in every part of it, except the winter, and particularly from 
July to December; its greatest height being in the months of August, 
September, and October. The violence of this disease is increased 
or diminished by constitutional peculiarities, and by the particular 
situation of the patient in respect to air, temperature, etc., etc. Its 
universality, likewise, may be considered as dependent, in a degree, 
on the same causes. Circumstances, peculiar to some situations or 
individuals, occasion it to prove mortal, with high marks of malig¬ 
nity, in certain instances, almost every year. That an extension of 
these peculiarities, so as to make them common to the citizens gene¬ 
rally, would produce the same effects on the many as on the few, 
seems hardly controvertible. Now this appears to me to have been 
the case, in the present instance; and I have no doubt of the identity 
of the fever which then raged here, with that which has prevailed 
here in former years; and consider it only as a higher grade of the 
same disease. 

4 If by the question it is meant to inquire, whether the well became 
affected with the fever, in consequence of the contact of a sick per¬ 
son, or the clothing of a sick person, or from the performance of the 
offices of friendship, charity, and meniality, to those who were sick, 
I answer, that no such cases have come to my knowledge ; whereas 
numerous instances of such contact, and such communication, fell 
under my observation, and have been related to me, from which no ill 
effects proceeded. A number of persons, not less than ten or twelve, 
removed with the fever on them from New-York to Stamford, forty 
miles ; but no person in Stamford, beside them, ever had the disorder. 
Mr. Fitch, the gentleman mentioned in the preceding letter, attended 
the young men who had the disease with him, and to use his own 
words, * lodged in a bed warm with the effluvia of the body of the 
young man who died at his house/ and nevertheless, he had no fever. 
4 Dr.T reat, according to the health committee, and of his physicians, 
died of the very worst degree of the fever; yet he communicated it 
to nobody. 

4 A patient of Dr. Dingley’s, in Ferry-street, who was seized with 
the disease, without any previous communication with a sick person, as 
early as the seventeenth of August, and who died with it, communicated 
it to none of his attendants. And the same is true of several other 
patients of the same gentleman. The writer of some ingenious 
strictures on Dr. Mitchell’s pamphlet, remarks, in a note subjoined to 
his first paper, that he has , 1 in common with many of his fellow-prac¬ 
titioners, indulged, without the smallest ill effect, a much more frequent 
intercourse with his patients in this disease, than usual, etc/ And 
the doctor himself, though he admits the possibility of such fevers 
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becoming contagious, or being propagated by contact, etc., expressly 
denies the fever of 1795 to have been so. 

4 But there would be no end to an enumeration of similar facts; I 
shall only add, therefore, that I made use of no precaution, whatever, 
in respect to such communication with patients ; that 1 have been for 
more than two hours shut up in a small room, with a person laboring 
under the worst symptoms of the fever; have watched several nights, 
and performed the most servile offices, with a near friend, who was 
sick with it; and never sustained the least inconvenience from such 
exposures.* 1 might superadd to all this, the testimony of another 
physician, who, in proof the uninfectious nature of the fever, affirmed 
that he had 4 had thirty patients with it, and had taken the breath of 
all of them . 1 

4 But perhaps the advocates for the contagious or infectious nature 
of the disease under consideration, do not mean to confine the mean¬ 
ing of the term contagion to that substance, whatever it is, which is 
generated in an unhealthy body, and by application to a sound body, 
excites in it a similar unhealthiness. They may mean to describe, or 
designate, by that structure, constitution, or vice of the atmosphere, 
which disposes to or excites disease. If so, they are in fault; for they 
employ the same term to designate two different facts. But let us 
not dispute about words. Perhaps the following statement of my 
opinions, will lead us to the formation or attainment of some more 
accurate notions on this point. 

‘Owing to a variety of causes, I suppose the atmosphere of New- 
York to have become vitiated, in 1795, to an uncommon degree : that 
there was either an unusual absence of that principle necessary to 
support healthy life, or an extraordinary concentration, diffusion, or 
quantity, of some other, unfriendly to healthy life. From the ope¬ 
ration of one or other of these states of the atmosphere, and of the 
causes above-mentioned, generally, I euppose a predisposition on the 
bodies of the residents in this city, greater or less, according to the 
situation and other circumstances of individuals, was formed in the 
citizens, generally; to the fever which prevailed here, that year. 
With some persons, this condition of the atmosphere of itself might 
be sufficient to produce in them the disease. But ordinarily, I be¬ 
lieve, the aid of some cause, which should disturb the regularity of 
the distributions or functions of the body, was required to bring the 
system into a state of febrile action. Such, for instance, as intem¬ 
perance in eating or drinking, sudden fright, fatigue ; or indeed, any 
considerable irregularity in what systematics call the non-naturals. 
This condition of the atmosphere, I suppose, acquired strength daily, 
as the season advanced ; or in other words, the power of the atmos¬ 
phere to predispose to the fever, was increased, as the season moved 
onward. I say to predispose, for I suspect it seldom of itself produced 
the disease, after that had attained its height, in those who remained 
here constantly. Although on persons coming into the city from 


• It is worthy of remark, that the writer subsequently fell a victim to the yellow 
fever, caught in rendering generous aid to a stranger-patient, laboring under the 
disease, in its worst forms. The contagion, however, was doubtless owing to local 
causes. 
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abroad, it doubtless operated with much greater force in many cases 
than on the citizens at any time. This is easily accounted for, from 
the known effects of custom. The systems of those who continued 
here, became habituated to the influence of the atmosphere ; and 
while those who came here from the country, with rudely faces, sank 
down in death, the pale and yellow beings who stalked through our 
streets, derided disease, and pursued their customary occupations. 
But to return from this digression. J 

4 Not only am I convinced of the accuracy of the preceding ideas, 
but I have no doubt that this vice of the atmosphere was rendered 
still greater by exhalations from the bodies of the sick. It is a point 
well established in medicine, that the air of a room is rendered un¬ 
suitable for respiration, if a number of healthy persons are obliged to 
breathe it over several times, without the admission of fresh air from 
without. So injurious is such a confinement, in respect to air, to the 
human body, that it has, in numerous instances, produced terrible 
febrile diseases. And if such effects arise from the repeated breath¬ 
ing over of the same, or nearly the same air by healthy persons, we 
should naturally conclude, as is the fact, that such repeated respira¬ 
tion, especially when united with the constant exhalation from the 
bodies, by the sick, must be still more pernicious to health. There 
may be persons, the balance of whose health is so tremulously sen¬ 
sible to every external influence, as to preponderate to the side of 
disease, on the slightest impulse of its causes. With such, the mere 
contact of a sick person, or a transitory exposure to the effluvia aiising 
from a sick body, may be sufficient to produce fever ; and instances 
of this kind may have happened, in the course of the fever in ques¬ 
tion. Such cases, however, must have been extremely rare, if there 
were any; and no one has ever come to my knowledge. But with 
regard to fevers produced by such a state of the air, as above de¬ 
scribed, even when aided by the mixture of human effluvia, aiising 
from sick bodies, if these are to be called diseases of contagion, and 
the cause which excited them contagion, so likewise may all other 
fevers, on the same principle, continued, remitting, intermitting fevers, 
be called contagious, and their causes, as marsh, miasmata, etc., con¬ 
tagion. Now to such a use of terms I have not the least objection. 

4 If, however, in speaking of the fever of 1795, the epithet conta¬ 
gious be meant to express that it was communicated by contact, etc., 
like the small-pox, meazles, and plague, I must repeat, I see no good 
reason for admitting this to have been the fact; but I think there is 
just ground for a belief that the fever was never excited in this way. 
But if, on the other hand, the term contagion be meant to convey an 
idea of the influence of the atmosphere to predispose to, or produce 
disease ; whether that influence arise from the abstraction, or addi¬ 
tion, of a principle, or be distinct from human effluvia, or combined 
with it, there appears no reason for denying the fever of 1795 to 
have been contagious.' 

Several vivid passages from the diary, descriptive of the more re¬ 
markable symptoms of the disorder, are subjoined. They will be of 
interest to the general reader, and doubtless valuable, in other respects, 
to gentlemen of the medical profession: 4 The fever of 1795 was 
generally sudden in its access ; so much so, in some instances, as to 
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resemble convulsions. In a less number of cases, it came on grad¬ 
ually, and after a slowly-increasing illness of several days. It began 
with great pain of the head, heat, and redness of the face, and full¬ 
ness and redness of the eyes, accompanied by a strong, full, tense 
pulse, and an almost universal costiveness. Pains in the back and 
limbs were common, but not as much so as of the head. A very 
great inquietude, or anxiety, of the stomach and breast, was common ; 
approaching, sometimes, to syncope; and sometimes a vomiting, 
which soon ceased, or continued at intervals through the disorder. 
The fever which now commenced, was rarely ushered in by a chill, 
continued for a greater or lesser period, according to circumstances, 
and with so many varieties and combinations of symptoms, as to ren¬ 
der it impossible to pursue a regular description. 

4 Though the pulse was generally full, strong, and tense, in the 
beginning of the fever, it was not always so. It was sometimes weak 
and low, but still tense, if it be proper to use this term, to point out a 
condition of the pulse, as it appears to me, wholly peculiar to this 
fever. I well remember that, in a youth of twelve or thirteen years 
of age, the pulse became much fuller after a plentiful bleeding; 
though he was of a feeble constitution, and had been slightly affected 
with the fever once before. Hemorrhages, from various parts of the 
body, were frequent; especially in the advanced stage of the disease, 
and where it had been violent from the first. These were from the 


nose, fauces, especially the gums, from punctures made in blood-letting, 
and from the stomach ; I saw no other. Bleeding from the nose and 
fauces, often occurred in the beginning of the disease, and were re¬ 
movable by the general remedies. Bleedings from the punctures 
made in blood-letting, were seen in the close of the disease, and were 
restrained with the greatest difficulty. I recollect to have been con¬ 
stantly engaged in an attempt to restrain such a hemorrhage, in com¬ 
pany with another physician ; two of the most melancholy hours I 
ever experienced. Symptoms of pulmonic affection were not uncom¬ 
mon ; though I do not recollect to have observed them till the last of 
September, or beginning of October. They sometimes rose nearly 
to the height of pneumonia. Hiccough was a troublesome symptom, 
and often accompanied vomiting; and there was sometimes, as it 
appeared to me, a mingled hiccoughing and belching. 

4 The marks of congestion in the brain were too numerous and un¬ 
equivocal to be mistaken. A violent pain of the head was one of the 
earliest, most constant, and most distressing, symptoms of this disease. 
Coma was a very frequent symptom ; and, as I thought, in proportion 
to the severity of the disorder. Toward the close, it amounted almost 
to total stupefaction ; it being scarcely possible to rouse the patient. 
Some degree of delirium was common; particularly at the com¬ 
mencement of an exacerbation of the fever ; manifesting itself in the 
hurried way in which the patient performed any action, and in the 
rambling manner in w r hich he conversed. That kind of delirium 
which some have called 1 light-headed ness? was remarkably present, 
in one person, at the close of his disorder. He often started up wildly, 
without any apparent object, then lay down, and commenced singing 
in an interrupted, incoherent manner, but without any violence. And 


the day before his death, he continued to sing, with slight intervals, 
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more than an hour. At other times, he would fix on some particular 
words, and repeat them over and over ; sometimes with no appearance 
of emotion, at others with some glimmering of consciousness. In 
another person, a patient of a physician of my acquaintance, the 
affection of the brain was like that in phrenitis. A blistering-plaster 
applied, if I remember accurately, for twenty-four hours to the head, 
which had been shaved, excited no vesication, and scarcely any red¬ 
ness, though twice the usual quantity of cantharides was incorporated, 
and the patient was of a delicate habit. In this case, the affection of 
the brain took place on the third day, and the patient died on the fifth 
or sixth. On an examination and dissection of the contents of the 
cranium, all the membranes, and the very substance of the brain, were 
discovered to be in a remarkable and uncommon state of inflamma¬ 
tion. I have been the more particular in relating this case, as it 
seems to contradict, in a degree, the ideas of Dr. Rush, in his history 
of the Philadelphia fever; our season having been unusually wet. 

* As connected with the state of the brain, it may be proper to 
mention here, that the eyes were often suffused, the whites of them 
tinged with yellow, and the small vessels turgid with blood. In 
some patients, they had an expression of singular wildness; while 
in others, there was a remarkable vacuity, or absence of all expression. 
I saw no instance of squinting ; nor observ ed any uncommon state of 
the pupil. 

‘ The state of the mind was very variable. Some were exceedingly 
impatient and irrascible ; others, nearly torpid. Some were gentle, 
and easily managed; others, astonishingly obstinate : and this parti¬ 
cularly, when, as was often the case, there was a loss of memory, or 
some degree of mania. A strong appeal to their good sense, calling 
them by name, seemed to effect a temporary restoration of their 
docility and recollection, which were soon lost. Many were very 
confident, at first, supposing their illness not to be the fever; but 
gave themselves up to despair, immediately on being convinced that 
it was the disease. Many were full of dreadful apprehension from the 
first; and oftentimes exceedingly aggravated what would have been 
otherwise a slight disease. A few w r ere calm, collected, undaunted, 
throughout their sickness. And here it may not be unseasonable to 
remark, that these same varieties were, in a degree, observable in 
those who continued w’ell. Some physicians thought they could dis¬ 
cern a tendency among the citizens generally, to mania. It is 
certain that fear was a terrible evil, and frequently proved the exciting 
cause of the fever. 

* I have remarked that a great anxiety at the stomach was some¬ 
times felt, on the patient’s being first seized with the fever. This 
anxiety, it may now be added, in some cases, extended through the 
complaint; but was most distressing when the fever was most violent. 
A great sense of soreness was often complained of, when any thing 
was taken into the stomach, as if it were raw — to use the words of 
one in whom it was observed. In some, the sensibility of this organ 
was so excessive, as to make it almost impossible to administer either 
food or medicine. Patients were often afflicted with extreme pain 
in the bowels; but more resembling that in dysentery than in cholic. 
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4 Flatulency, both of the stomach and bowels, was almost universal, 
and to an extraordinary degree. Several dissections showed the 
stomach to have been in a remarkable state of inflammation and ex¬ 
coriation. Though a constant tendency to a costive state was general 
in those sick with the disorder; yet, in some, the fever was attended 
from the first, or for a while, by a diarrhoea; and, in one instance, the 
whole of the disease appeared to me to be turned upon the bowels, 
and to be converted into, or assume the form of, a diarrhoea. 

4 Some were seized with vomiting at the first, which was soon stopped, 
or ceased spontaneously, and never returned. One case of this kind 
proved favorable, the patient recovering; another unfavorable, the 
patient dying. In others, vomiting commenced the disease, and con¬ 
tinued through it; while in others, again, it came on in the course, 
or at the close of the disorder; and this both in successful and unsuc¬ 
cessful cases. The matter was most commonly of a yellowish-greenish, 
or a muddy green-and-yellow appearance, and very fluid. Emissions 
of this kind were seen both in those who recovered and who died; 
and were both temporary and continued. Next in frequency, was that 
of a blackish appearance, commonly described as resembling coffee- 
grounds ; but a species bearing a nearer resemblance to blood partly 
burnt and diluted with muddy water. Several who had this species, 
recovered. I never saw an instance of that tar-like matter which 
has been noticed by some writers. But of all others, that which 
struck me as evidence of the greatest derangement of the stomach, 
was the vomiting up of what appeared to be a thin blood, in which 
floated a flaky, filmy substance, which I supposed to have been the 
villous coat of the stomach. This I saw but in a single instance, a 
few hours before death. Thisdischarge was frequent, though small, 
and accompanied by a large worm. 

4 The discharges from the bowels were very dark, in general, even 
where no mercurial preparation was used, and in most cases, re¬ 
markably fluid ; and in all severe cases, excessively offensive. They 
were, sometimes, of a dark, shining appearance, somewhat like mo¬ 
lasses, or melted pitch. Blood, drawn in this fever, was remarkably 
wanting in floridity ; and this was especially true of that which was 
evacuated in the close of the disease, whether by art, or spontaneous 
effusion. In one instance, it seemed endowed with a caustic quality, 
and affected a lancet so as to leave a permanent inequality and disco¬ 
loration of its surface. 

* Sleep, for the most part, appeared unnatural and unrefreshing; 
attended by great restlessness ; and sometimes by great mobility of 
the muscles, twitchings of the tendons, and frequent starting up. One 
of my patients often raised himself up suddenly out of bed, with every 
appearance of extraordinary terror; but with no evident or clear 
consciousness of the act. There was great variety in muscular power, 
in different persons. A man who died with the very worst symptoms 
of the fever, the evening before his death, rose from his bed, ran 
down two flights of stairs, returned, and was only prevented from 
going down a second time, by his nurses having locked him in his 
chamber. In another case, where the disease was mild, the patient 
felt perfectly easy and composed, and in full possession of mental and 
corporeal strength, while he lay on his bed ; but when he rose, and 
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attempted to walk, a sense of universal anxiety was felt, his ideas 
became confused, his strength seemed to desert him, a sudden faint¬ 
ness came over him, and twice he sank down, unable to proceed. 

* The taste was fickle, and the hearing gone. An astonishing in¬ 
sensibility to cold was nearly universal. I remember, in one of those 
cold turns which we had in September, a remarkable instance of this. 
One of my patients occupied a chamber in the second story; the 
room was very large, extending the whole width of the house; and 
having a chimney, a large door, and two windows at the end. The 
bed was hard, in the middle of the room, the door and all the windows 
open, and he covered with a single sheet, frequently thrown off, in 
his restlessness; yet he complained of’ no cold, while I was chilled 
through, though sheltered from the draught of air, with my usual 
clothes on, and the addition of a surtout and double cloak. Yellow¬ 
ness of the skin was not constantly present, in this disease; at least, 
not in any remarkable degree. A tinge of it was common in the 
eyes and on the skin; but not stronger, in numerous instances, than 
in ordinary fevers. Others were exceedingly yellow — even to being 
tawny — so that the bed and body linen were stained. I have, some¬ 
times observed a coldness of the skin, on the body, generally, but 
especially of the feet, of which the patient was unconscious, while the 
face and breast were red, and communicated a burning sensation to 
the touch. 

4 The period of convalescence, as well as that of the fever, was 
variable. In the former part of the time, and before the weather 
began to grow cool, patients seldom died after the tenth day, as far as 
I could learn ; but their deaths took place on the third, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and more rarely on the ninth day. After the cold 
weather appeared, they sometimes dropped off suddenly, and after 
having exhibited all the marks of convalescence, three weeks from 
the time of their seizure. So, of those who recovered, some re¬ 
gained their health with an elastic quickness; while others were 
very slow in the acquisition of strength; were a long time troubled 
with great weakness in some of their joints, oftenest the knees; and 
were afflicted by adematous swellings of the feet, ankles, and legs. 
It is worthy of remark, that the meazles had begun to appear, when 
the fever came, and they disappeared; but, no sooner w r as the fever 
vanquished, than they returned more generally than ever.’ 

The length to which our extracts have extended, compels us to 
advert very briefly to the means generally adopted in the treatment 
of the disease. The effects of bleeding, in its early stages, are de¬ 
clared to have been salutary, and to have communicated, in most cases, 
a new energy to the system. Little or no advantage w’as derived 
from blistering. The good effects of cathartics, however, were not 
less obvious than venesection. From the commencement of the dis¬ 
order, the application of cool air to the body of the patient, and the 
use of cool drinks, were deemed of the utmost importance ; and clean¬ 
liness, in every thing, was indispensabe. We shall return, before 
long, to this copious diary, kept at a remote and fruitful period, for 
farther matters, greatly varied in kind, but all of general interest, for 
the present reader. 
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SONG. 


'he’ll never die TOR LOVE.’ 


He ’ll never die for love, I know ! 

He ‘fliris’ and kneels at many shrine*, 

And though he follows where I go, 

And dedicates to me his lines, 

He ’ll never die for love, nor wear 
Upon his brow the mark of care. 

He trifles, laughs, and cannot feel; 

And if love’s passion ever steal 
Into his breast, ’i is when he sleeps, 

And Ccpid to his bosom creeps, 

And plunges deep within his heart 
His fatal and unshielded dart. 

I love him, but I can’t say why; 

And though for me he would not die, 

I feel that 1 should love to lie ' 

In the cold grave, all silently, 

If he would strew upon my bier 

Sweet flowrets, wet with one true tear. /. k. b. 


THE OLD FAMILY CLOCK. 

A TALE OF THE FAST. 


Descending to me by hereditary right, the time-piece that was my 
father’s, and my grandfather’s before me, is now in my possession, 
and occupies a prominent place in the vesture of my study. How 
often have I sat and gazed upon its time-worn countenance, listening 
to its regular and monotonous ticking, and inly longing that it could 
speak, and tell me what it had seen in its younger days ! Doubtless 
it has gazed on many a scene of bloodshed and slaughter, of revelling 
and mirth. Doubtless it has lifted its hands in horror at some enact¬ 
ing tragedy, never failing to sound its customary alarm. At any 
rate, whoever has walked upon the earth for an hundred years, or 
even if he has been confined for so long a time in one position, must 
have been the witness of much that w r ould now be interesting. Oh 
that the old clock could speak! How many bright and sparkling 
eyes have been turned to its paternal-looking face, only to lose their 
vivacity, by seeing that it pointed its hand to the dreaded IX! How 
many- But to our story. 

Other authors describe their heroes and heroines; why should not 
I describe mine 1 It is encased in an upright box, some eight feet 
in height, two in width, and the same in depth; so that when it is 
erect, with its black metal face peering through its glass covering, it 
resembles more an Egyptian mummy, than a chronicler of time. Its 
machinery is of that complicated character, which is an unfathomable 
mystery to modern tinkers, who are altogether unable to regulate its 
labyrinthine tortuosities. There are a few antique figures carved 
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upon its summit, covered with time-worn and moth-eaten gilding. 
The hands are composed of some polished metal, kept bright by 
weekly scrubbings. The sarcophagus is made of an exceedingly fine 
grained wood, stained and varnished ; but this may have been done 
by its later proprietors. The inner space is capacious enough to ad¬ 
mit the body of an ordinary man; but when the door is closed, it 
would seem impossible that a child could be concealed within it. 
There it stands, in yonder comer, ticking away with imperturbable 
gravity, although it knows very well that it is the subject of my 
present lucubrations. 

I have said that it was once the property of my grandfather. Good 
old man ! He has been dead but a few years, and I have often seen 
the venerable time-piece in his own house. He had been a soldier 
in the war of the revolution, and always had some story to tell con¬ 
cerning his perilous rencontres; but I observed that he invariably 
stopped, as the bell of the old clock sounded the hour of nine; and 
although he were in the very centre of an interesting story, I was 
unable to get another word from his lips, until the ensuing evening, 
when he would take it up exactly where he left off. 

I have hinted, too, that there was a story connected with the old 
clock. Fancy then, indulgent reader, that you are gazing into a snug 
little room, in a country farm-house. The old clock stands in one 
corner, and in the other a smooth and nicely-curtained bed. A bright 
fire is blazing on the hearth. A small stand is before it, on one side 
of which sits my venerable grandmother, ‘ spectacles on nose/ indus¬ 
triously knitting on a pair of woollen stockings. In the corner, is her 
white-haired partner, with a short pipe in his mouth, ‘ revelling in an 
atmosphere of his own creation/ Opposite to him, occupying an 
old oaken chair, sits — your humble servant. I was younger then 
than I am now; I believe I had not seen twelve summers; and the 
old man delighted to amuse his favorite grand-child with his tales of 
the war. 

Well, imagine a long and unbroken silence. Nothing disturbs the 
monotony of the scene, save the occasional leap of my grandarae’s 
ball to the floor, or the upraised finger of the old man, as an unusually 
large volume of smoke issues from his lips. At length, 1 it was my 
cue to speak/ 

‘ Grandfather, tell me a story/ 

4 What about, child V 

‘ Oh, about the war/ 

Silence again ensues. The old man seems meditating what event 
to relate. At this critical juncture, the old clock, having given its 
customary warning, lifteth up its hammer, and strikes. This seems to 
touch a chord in the old man’s heart. His eye brightens, a smile illu¬ 
mines his withered cheek, the pipe goes to its rest, and he opens his lips. 

* I will tell you something about that old clock, boy; something 
that you have never heard/ 

A preparatory hem; a stirring of the fire, and a snuffing of the 
candles by the matron, and he proceeds. 

* Years, years ago, boy, even before your father was bom, a little 
log cabin was the only dwelling within a great distance. Had you 
lived in those days, your eye would have rested upon nothing, on 
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either hand, save lofty forests, and the gray summits of towering hills. 
They alone remain as they were in the days of my boyhood. Where 
the village rears its splendid mansions, and gilded spires, there was 
then a dismal swamp, considered irreclaimable. A huge oak tree 
occupied the spot where the church now stands. All around were 
woods; and the cry of the panther, or the fierce howling of the hun¬ 
gry wolf, often resounded through the forest. The solitary log cabin 
stood upon this very spot. A little clearing surrounded it, and its 
inmates lived by the cultivation of a few acres, being forced by ne¬ 
cessity to deny themselves the luxuries of life. At the time of which 
I am speaking, its only occupants were, a man who had seen some 
forty summers, his partner, and a little boy, their only offspring. — 
He had emigrated to this country in consequence of some opposition 
to his matrimonial connexion; and instead of remaining upon the 
sea-board, had buried himself deep in the forest. Here his boy was 
born, and here he dwelt, until the earth was heaped upon his breast. 

‘A few years produced a change in the scene. The father and 
mother had grown old, and the boy had become a young man. He 
was strong and active, and possessed a disposition rather good than 
otherwise. I may say that he was handsome, having inherited a 
goodly share of his mother's beauty. By this time, a few other fami¬ 
lies had strayed into the forest, and a few more log houses had been 
erected. One of these families had emigrated from England, and, 
by reason of a family connexion, had built their cabin very near that 
of the first settler. It was composed of the same number, but the 
youngest of the trio was a daughter instead of a son. She was very 
beautiful. Her form was faultless, and you might gaze upon her 
features for hours together. There was a spot upon her face very 
similar to the strawberry that you may see upon your grandmother 1 * 
cheek/ 

I turned to look at this phenomenon, and discovered that the nee¬ 
dles of the old lady were flying more busily than ever. There was 
a slight smile on her lips. My grandfather proceeded. 

* As time flew on, the country around began to become more and 
more settled. The smoke from newly-risen cabins might be daily 
seen, curling and wreathing above the tallest trees. As the society 
increased, new ties were formed to bind it together. A building, lar¬ 
ger than the ordinary dwellings, was erected, which served the pur¬ 
poses of a chapel, and public worship upon the Sabbath was conducted 
by the oldest settler. A school-house was also reared, and the most 
knowing man in the colony taught his school during the winter 
months. As the soil grew more and more subdued, and more leisure 
was allowed, the former customs of the settlers were gradually restored. 
Parties and merry-makings were held by the young maidens, and the 
young men often amused themselves by more athletic sports. In 
running, leaping, wrestling, and kindred feats of strength, the son of 
the old settler, whom I shall hereafter call Harry, that being the name 
given him by his companions, was always victor. He was in a short 
time looked upon as the 4 smartest' young fellow in the colony. On 
the other hand, the daughter of his neighbor, whom I shall call Mary, 
excelled the rest of her companions not only in personal beauty, but 
she was also the best dancer, and could make better butter and cheese, 
than any one around her; so that in a short time the hearts in all the 
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young men in the settlement were laid at her feet. She possessed 
one quality that sometimes created a great deal of trouble. She 
well knew her power over her followers, and was a little addicted to 
coquetry.’ 

Here my grandmother moved her chair, and rattled the half-burnt 
sticks upon the fire, by which means I lost a few sentences, nor could 
I persuade the old man to repeat them. 

* Harry had long desired to obtain the first place in the affections 
of the belle, but she would n’t even give him an opportunity to 
breathe forth his hopes; for, as soon as he verged upon the topic 
that occupied the first place in his heart, her natural vivacity, I sup¬ 
pose, would lead her to talk of the weather, or the crops, or the size 
of the moon, or something equally vague and general, though she 
might have repeated the same remark an hundred times before. But 
she well knew the game she was playing; for, if he manifested the 
least symptom of disaffection, a single look restored him to his former 
position at her feet. It was * too bad,’ it was ‘ outrageous,’ and he 
told her so — but all to no purpose. Yet he was her follower. He 
gallanted her home from all the quiltings and tea-parties, and was 
considered by his companions as her accepted lover, and soon to be 
her acknowledged husband. This, however, she had never promised 

‘ At length, when Harry w as about twenty-one, and Mary eighteen 
years of age, a series of depredations began to be committed upon 
the little colony, by the neighboring Indians. They were stimulated 
to this by the blood-thirsty French ; and, in the hope of obtaining a 
trifling reward, scrupled not to tomahawk and scalp defenceless wo¬ 
men and helpless children. In a few months, the number in the 
colony had so decreased, that but twenty able-bodied men remained. 
These were afterward accustomed to work together, going in a body 
to the field of one man, and completing his work, and then to that of 
another. They always carried their guns with them, to be ready in 
case of a surprise. 

‘ One day, while they were at work, the w r ar-w hoop of the savages 
was heard. Hastening to the settlement, they beheld the women and 
children rushing to and fro, pursued by the enemy. They drove on, 
and attacked the Indians in the rear, and pressed them so hotly, that 
they fled, but not until every one had affixed a bleeding scalp to his 
belt. Perceiving that they w^ere still the majority, they soon returned; 
and then it was the turn of the colonists to fly. But the aim of the 
Indians w f as too sure ; all but two or three, who had escaped by 
secret flight, w^ere tomahawked. Harry, on the first onset, rushed to 
his home, hojnng that he might protect his parents, who w r ere now 
old and infirm. The savages perceived him, as he entered the door, 
and pursued him close. They did not reach the house, however, 
until he had torn up the floor, and, thrusting his parents beneath it, 
prostrate upon the ground, carefully replaced the boards. Before 
they entered the door, he himself had vanished. At this moment, 
the shout of friends was heard ; and the Indians, without stopping to 
fire the buildings, betook themselves to flight. 

‘Soon afterward, Mary, who had contrived to save herself and her 
parents from the general slaughter, rushed into the house of the old 
settler. She was the picture of despair. Not a soul was to be seen ; 
and she broke forth into exclamations of the deepest grief. Wring- 
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ing her hands, and beating her breast, she cried out: ‘ Harry ! my 
dear Harry ! where are you ? Oh, they have killed him ! Would 
to God they had killed me , too !’ 

‘ This was enough. The door of the old clock flew open ; Harry 
jumped out; and with one bound, Mary was in his arms. Many 
were the kisses he imprinted on her lips. So absorbing was his happi¬ 
ness, that Harry entirely forgot his parents, who began to grow tired of 
their imprisonment. These released, they went out in search of 
others who might have escaped. A few were found; but the most 
joyful sight, was a company of English soldiers, who had come to 
remain a few weeks at the settlement. ^ Among them was a chaplain, 
and, even before the dead were buried, the two lovers were united in 
marriage. But the clock is striking nine, boy ; it is time for you to 
go to bed/ 

‘ But what was Harry’s otlmr name, grandfather V 

* Never mind to-night; ask me to-morrow/ 

‘ But I long to know now; do tell me, grandfather!’ 

* No, no ; it is nine o’clock/ 

* Please, Sir ! —,1 shall sleep so much sounder to-niglit.*' 

' Ask your grandmother, you young rogue !’ 

I glanced at her. A bright smile was on her withered counte¬ 
nance. She did not speak, but I knew that my aged grand-sire was 
the identical Harry, and his w hite-haired partner no other than the 
Mary he had loved. ^ L> c> 


SONNETS TO THE HOUSATONIC. 

BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


There, on yon eastern hill’s uplifted brow, 

My father’s cot, o’erhung with leafy green, 

Smiles as of yore, the last dear object seen 
At parting, and the earliest gazed on now, 

As through the bending elm’s light waving bough, 
Its white walls gleam upon my wistful eye, 

And the warm flushings of the sunset sky 
Its western casements lavishly endow 

With heaven’s reflected glories. How intense 
The joy that follows memory’s flying trace, 

To find the olden forms in their old place, 

Grouped as when boyhood idly wandered thence; 
No dimple parted from tho landscape’s face, 

No numbness fallen on the gazer’s sense! 

▼i. 

Spirit of change! hast thou as gently dealt 
With those dear forms that lovingly whilome 
Did meet and mingle in that blessed home, 

Each joy or grief with mutual fondness felt ? 

Are they all there ? — gray sire, and she that knelt 
O’er my pale childhood with an angel’s caie7 
The generous brother and the sister fair? 

Whose gentle eyes would ever soonest melt 
To hear the woes of that adventurous sire, 

W’hosc youth was cradled on the perilous sea, 

In storm and battle, hauling to be free, 

With those who braved the Briton’s vengeful ire, 
And bore the green land to her jubilee, 

Through fields of blood, and cities whelmed in fire? 
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THE HARP OP * L . E. L 


■ T ROBERT BURT*, ESQ., Of THE UNITED • T ATE*' NAVY. 


These once hong a lvrc of such exquisite lay, 

In a preen sunny isle, in the midst of the seas, 

That Appollo strayed thither, enchanted, one day, 

To list to the numbers it flung on the breeze ; 

The god stood enraptured ; and when it had done, 

With eager delight, he snatched the rich prize, 

And bearing it rff to his home in the sun, 

He placed it high up in the blue evening skies. 

ii. 

Then man missed the sounds that had ravished him oft; 

And sadly he wandered, in search of the lyre, 

Till casting his eyes, in despair, * up aloft,’ 

He saw it there glittering, in heavenly fire. 

And when midnight had lulled all the world to its rest, 

A soft, tender strain came down on his ear, 

And he knew’t was the harp that on earth he loved beat, 
Discoursing sweet music on high to the spheres. 

Brooklyn. 


A DISH OP TEA. 


ITtHE AUTHOR OP 'THE CIRCUS,' 'THE KUSHOW PROPERTY,' EYC. 


'Diabolical Envy, and its brother Malice, with all their accursed company, sly 
whispering, cruel backbiting, spiteful detraction, and the rest of that hideous crew, which 
I hope are very falsely said to attend the tea-table, being more apt to think they fre¬ 
quent those public places where virtuous women never come. 1 

This vindication, from the very clever preface to the letters of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, will be confirmed by the * wisdom 
of ages.* The dignity of the tea-table will be maintained, in spite 
of the insane ravings of ' the Graham.' Let the reader call to mind 
the circles of his own tea-drinking acquaintance, who are confirmed 
in that practice, and seriously answer to his own heart, whether 
* diabolical envy and its brother malice, with all their accursed com¬ 
pany, sly whispering, cruel backbiting, spiteful detraction, and the 
rest of that hideous crew,’ are not very falsely said to attend the tea- 
table. 

I recollect a knot of antique sociables, of whom Miss Patty was 
the presiding deity, who held their assemblies all the year round at 
the Honeysuckle Cottage. Not that any formal invitation was given 
out, but there seemed to be a tacit understanding betwixt them that 
they should come together weekly, to enjoy each other’s society, and 
to drink tea, 4 sociably.’ Nor w as there any grudging of hospitality 
on the part of my aunt, who w r as knit to these ‘ good souls’ by bonds 
of the tenderest affection. And it can be with truth averred, that 
these pious women indulged only in virtuous discourses; and the only 
inroads which they made upon any thing, were upon my Aunt Patty’s 
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best souchong tea. Oh ! they loved their tea ! It was their nectar, 
their * chief good/ their ambrosial food. To this delicious beverage, 
all other viands yielded up the palm. 

How well do I remember them, grouped about the tea-table, on a 
winter’* evening, starched and prim, waiting for the * moving of the 
waters/ A genial fire burnt brightly on the hearth ; the tidy bricks 
were painted of a flaming redness; the brazen andirons were like 
refined gold. In those days, grates, Franklins, and other parapher¬ 
nalia, had not possessed the ample jambs, nor dissipated those feel¬ 
ings of greater sociability, which rallied around the ancient hearth, 
like an altar. There was no intense and sulphur-breathing coal, to 
clog the free atmosphere of the apartment; but gay and brilliant 
flames shot upward, with an agreeable crackling, diffusing the double 
luxury of light and heat. A tabby-cat, that requisite appendage to a 
picture of domestic comfort, lay wrapped up in perfect quiescence on 
the rug. She was a beautifully-tortoised creature, and would have 
graced a painter’s canvass. The mantel was not crowded with shell 
temples, and other gimcrackry of a vulgar school, but with four sub¬ 
stantial brazen candlesticks, with china vases between, and at the 
ends two polished conch-shells, which made a dreary sound when 
applied to the ear, like the distant roaring of the surge. The family 
Bible occupied a conspicuous place in the apartment, and was reve¬ 
rentially supported by a polished walnut stand. The walls were 
adorned with needle-work, in excellent preservation, enclosed in nar¬ 
row gilded frames, and protected from dust, dirt, and close inspec¬ 
tion ; the enduring monuments of Miss Patty’s early taste and inge¬ 
nuity. In order to save the trouble of answering questions, they 
were severally inscribed, * basket of flowers/ 1 fruit,* * robin red 
breast/ etc., etc., and underneath, in legible characters, * Patty 
Jones/ 


In fact, every thing about the apartment looked ‘ so nice.* The 
carpet was most cleanly swept; the sideboard was polished to the 
last degree; the mahogany table in the centre reflected a plate of 
very desirable toast. The tea-urn, that honored receptacle, was wor¬ 
thy of its pure ambrosia. * Non cedtbat honori .’ It raised itself in 
silvery whiteness, above all the minor utensils of the table, while the 
steam ascending from it, like a rich incense, made a shadowy undula¬ 
tion on the wall. Around its circumference, was an embossed repre¬ 
sentation of a fox-chase. Reynard was flying for his life; the 
huntsmen were winding their horns; the horses were dashing over 
the hedge; the hounds were in full cry, over * bush, brake, and scaur/ 
and pursuing the game unto the death. The milk-pot was a little 
model of classic elegance. The cream reposed in it like double 
refined snow of the Appenines. It seemed as pure as purity itself. 
It looked a cordial, as if it might be * parraaceti for an inward bruise/ 
a balsam for the most deadly wound. And then the sugar! — rival¬ 
ling the milk in whiteness ! —glistening in the bright light; cracked 
into the most convenient lumps, and ready to be conveyed with tongs 


of silver for the grand amalgamation ! 

Is not your mouth moistened, my reader ? Does not a tear-like 
drop struggle and gush from its comers, and your inmost stomach 
yearn 1 The lip has its tears of sympathy from a yearning stomach, 
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as well as the eye from tho 4 burning crucible of the brain/ Oh ! de¬ 
lightful banquets, 4 nodes ceturque Deiim /’ — superior to all other ban¬ 
quets, and worthy the sweetest inspiration of the muse. Dinner, 
with its viands, is a gross, brutish, animal enjoyment. Teeth, mus¬ 
cles, eyes, heart, soul, must l>e engrossed in despatching its solid 
masses. Hut tea is a divine, ethereal, subtle symposium. It distils 
into the brain, it enliveneth the soul, it sharpeneth the tongue, it 
brighteneth the eyes, it smooths down wrinkles and cares; it is wor¬ 
thy of a god above the purple god Bacchus; worthier far of chased 
goblets, and to be crowned with flowers. Tea bringeth no redness 
of eyes, no defection of the wits, no grovelling obeisance to the 
earth, no mockery of the world, no melancholy abstractions. Tea 
clothes none with raggedness, shakes no man’s credit, forfeits no 
friends, brings no 4 gray hairs in sorrow to the grave,’ makes no waves 
broken-hearted, no children beggars, no houses desolate. And can 
the bacchanal say as much, who steeps his soul in forgetfulness, and 
riots on the juice of the grape ] Come with me to the garden of 
Kollo. He is a raving votary of the god. He revels in nocturnal 
orgies. Look around you, and behold the garden of the sluggard. 
How are these walks clogged with rubbish. These beds, once so 
redolent of fragrance, how vainly do they struggle against the domi¬ 
nion of weeds, llovv doth this tender plant droop for shelter. How 
doth that sweet flower struggle to bloom. How doth the bruised 
and trampled vine bog for thy training hand, heart-broken wife of his 
bosom! How even the birds do not pause upon the wing which once 
descended, and made these alleys vocal. .Behold here a ruined arbor, 
a neglected grotto ; there a fallen statue, and a fountain choked with 
leaves. The train of the serpent is over the 4 flowers of loveliness;’ 
the wild grass grows long and unheeded, and I gaze upon a waste 
and desert spot, which might have been a garden of paradise. 

Direct your eyes to the old mansion, at the end of the avenue. The 
moss grows on the roof, the bricks drop from the chimney, the windows 
hang by a hinge, and the lintels are decayed. Does it bear about it 
any appearance of a home l Are there any altars around which the 
affections may gather in holy sacrifice 1 Alas, the golden censers have 
been broken, the sweet incense goeth up no more. And are these 
thy fruits, oh Bacchus ! giver of joy ! And is the danger sweet to 
follow the god whose temples are encircled with verdant leaves I 
Away with thee ! I contemn thee, thou crowned god! We will tear 
down thy altars, and build others, even to new divinities. Behold a 
contrast. Come to the cheerful mansion of Miss Patty, and to her 
4 small domains.’ Nightly she sips of her nectarean tea. Do you 
see there aught of the elements of disorder l Is any thing apart 
from its own peculiar place i Are the walls unbrushed of cob-webs I 
Does the mantle harbor dust l The gauzy robe of t^uecn Mab might 
be trailed over those floors, and yet contract no soil. The spirit of 
comfort reigns within and without. The court-yard is blooming 
with prim roses, the weeded garden is sweet with herbs. This then 
is the spirit of tea ! 

Yet are there cavillers without number, despisers of God’s blessings, 
setters forth of strange doctrines, who declare that even this harmless 
beverage is a poison. I abhor them — I detest them! Keep your 
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4 Journals of Health,* gentlemen, your inane scribblings. More life 
has been sipped from a tea-spoon, than will ever be sucked through 
your quill. I wonder what next will be asserted; what new device to 
torture patience, or what new pledges will be required. Is tea a 
poison ] Then is there ratsbane in a peach. Then call all things 
poison. Write poison on the flood of the rock, destruction in the 
air we breathe, or death upon the heavenly manna. Point me to the 
wretch who, being weary of life, seeks not the ordinary method of 
departure, and neither blows his brains out, nor leaps from the fourth 
story, and gasps out his life on an iron pale, nor tosses himself from 
some Milvian bridge into the sea, nor hangs like a dog in his own 
garret, nor draws his razor at right angles with his throat, and severs 
the vein jugular, but resorts to a more simple operation, and with all 
the coolness imaginable, tells cook to put the tea-kettle on a simmer, 
and mixing cream and sugar, drinks down the deadly hemlock, and 
departs to his fathers. Or have you ever known a coroner or a jury 
render a verdict in the words following, to wit: 4 Poisoned by a cup 
of tea V 

4 Ay, Sir, we grant you ; but cause and effect are not always simulta¬ 
neous. There be some things which loiter and lurk in the system, and 
the end of them is death. 4 It is a slow poison.’ Slow as a snail’s pace, 
doubtless. It is a potion to be taken every day, and 4 warranted to 
take effect’ at the end of three score years and ten. Then, when the 
aged gentleman, with head like an almond tree, and well contented, 
goes to his long home, ye say, 4 Behold the victim !* 

It were a mockery to measure the depths of such shallow reasonings. 
Give me none of your 4 TEA-total pledges.’ I shall stand up for this 
4 ardent liquor,’ be it green or be it black, 4 without distinction ol 
color.* 

Is it not enough to cast away so many of God’s 4 good creatures/ 
and would you dry up this last drop of comfort also ! Shall eveiy 
upstart reformer be thrusting his pledge and statistics in the face of 
my conviction, and attenuate my already slender 4 bill of fare/ dic¬ 
tating to me what I shall eat, and what I shall drink, and wherewithal 
I shall be clothed ? Reining me \yithin bounds, and saying 4 hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no farther V Shall my stomach never 4 vaunt 
itself ]’ shall it never be 4 puffed up V Truly, my poor judgment will 
have little to exercise itself upon, if it thus yields up its prerogative, 
but will be warped and twisted to suit the will of these moral char¬ 
latans. There is 4 the Graham,’ on the one hand, would starve me 
into a 4 walking shadow/ and deprive me of those nutritious solids 
which make the man, substituting his own bran, worse than the broth 
of the Spartans. There is a host of zealots on the other, of whom 
we would not grumble a monosyllable, so long as they kept within 
modest bounds, and did not wax insolent in their might, but who, not 
contented with their 4 inch/ but they must take an 4 ell/ would banish 
from high days, and holidays 4 all that can intoxicate/ pledging in¬ 
sipid healths in brimmers of water — risum teneatti amici / Ye 
vaunting philanthropists ! Have ye yet to learn that it is not wine 
alone which can intoxicate ] That there are other draughts, more 
delicious in the quaffing, and which make the brain reel and madden; 
love, beauty, flattery 1 
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But your senseless code would banish all that comes in ‘ question- 
able shape.* It would ostracise the most precious gifts of our good 
God, and forbid their use, because he trusted that his creatures would 
not abuse them. The bright scenes of pleasure should never expand, 
because they may be too much indulged in ; and the breath of music 
should never be heard, for its tones are too seductive ; and the rose 
should be banished for ever from the garden, because it has a thorn. 

But worse than all, the ghost of the Boston conspiracy is stalking. 
At midnight it again moves, which is best suited for unhallowed deeds. 
In the guise of savages, a tumultuous crowd rushes whither the sea¬ 
crossing ships are riding at anchor. Listen to their infernal yells! 
Chest by chest they throw over the precious weed into the waves. 
Did ever the greedy sea receive such a treasure 1 

We are then to be reduced to the original element of water, as our 
father Adam drank it, sparkling. Is not this retrograding with a 
vengeance ] Is not this * rolling back the tide of time,* and throwing 
the world into infancy 1 What advantage then hath it of all its dis¬ 
coveries, at which it has arrived by no sudden flash of intelligence, 
but slowly and painflilly 1 But, no, no; we will oppose this deep- 
rooted conspiracy; by the powers of Souchong! we will oppose it. 
We will not be reduced to the extremity of water. Flow on then, 
thou generous liquor! — flow on like a river : 

‘ Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

Ye inat mingle may. 

Water is decidedly good ‘ in its own place ;* and a manly tar once 
stutteringly declared, that * no one thing has done so much for navi¬ 
gation.* But to return to that alone, is too much like returning to the 
dead weight of metallic currency; like discarding the superior light 
and discoveries of the age, and going back to the land of Egypt. I 
say again, I love water. It is delicious; and when the tongue is 
parched, and fever rages, would willingly plunge into its refreshing 
depths. But it is too cold, and not pungent enough for the social 
board, or for occasions of extraordinary rejoicing. Water is taste¬ 
less, as air is colorless, and as every thing that is good, is unmixed and 
pure. I look upon other liquors, when compared with tea, with the 
respect of a Virginia host, who advertised his whole stock to be sold. 
His cider was excellent, his champaigne wines were worthy of the 
highest consideration, but his Madeira was ‘ so old, as only to be men¬ 
tioned very reverentially!* 

Let these new-fangled pledges, the cunning inventions of a gene¬ 
ration spiritually proud, who are perpetually discovering some new land 
in morals, (and who then kneel down in thanksgiving,as did Columbus, 
and erect their standard to the breeze, and claim it in the name of 
God, by right of the first discovery,) let these pledges be applied to 
tobacco-chewcrs, if you please. They may be driven out, we maintain, 
by all means, by fair or by foul, as we would bid a guilty, outlawed, 
garlicky wretch begone. If he departs precipitately, it is well; 1 if 
not, we turn him out, without compunction. Oh ! the filthy, nauseous 
weed ! — and oh, ye snuffing, snivelling, sneezing, chewing, spitting, 
squirting votaries, who make your mouths reservoirs, ana your lip- 
comers aqueducts for foul waters to gush through; ye are the 
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depraved subjects for the violent benevolence ol this age ! Let the 
baccuo abstinere of the present wine-pledge be modified or altered 
thus : abstinere to-baccho. To expel this noxious weed, 4 pledges' 
may be employed, or any other means, lawful or unlawful, Jesuistical 
or Christian; as no argument can be trumped up, which is not inge¬ 
niously absurd, to prove that it was ever intended for the human mouth. 
In other respects, we are opposed to the unnecessary increase of 
pledges ; and surely it is imagining 4 a vain thing/ to expect us to 
abstain from delicious, purifying, enlivening tea. Are any so de¬ 
praved, that they cannot use a good tiling moderately, but must pledge 
themselves to abstain from it altogether! The more shame for them ! 
And the command of their appetites, and the knowing where to stop, 
are habits which ought to be acquired. He who never faces danger 
or temptation, deserves little credit for his virtue ; but whoso can sit 
down at a luxurious banquet, and, like a skilful charioteer, command 
the reins of his appetite, is entitled to more regard, and acquires a 
more important lesson in the science of self-government. It is true 
that most men find it more easy to abstain entirely— as thou, Boswell, 
canst adduce an illustrious example — but that will not alter, but 
rather strengthen, the principle which is here laid down, that tempe¬ 
rance is better, more honorable, more praiseworthy, than abstinence. 

When I behold a person at the cheerful board abstaining from the 
proffered cup of green or black, and all through fear of being carried 
away by an excess of love, I cannot help lamenting that he is so 
little able to trust himself, and that appetite must be cruelly imprisoned 
and confined, for fear of hurling coward reason from the throne. In¬ 
stead of awarding the palm to such a one for superior self-denial, I 
cannot, except for his pusillanimity, give him any credit at all. When, 
on the other hand, I behold a person, after thankfully indulging in his 
4 two cups/ that Rubicon of prudence, beyond which it is unlawful to 
pass, yearning for a third, and yet with an easy sway, lording it over 
nis appetite, curbing it, as it were, with a well regulated police, and 
coming off with a renowned victory from the conflict, I find it impos¬ 
sible to conceal my admiration. Surely for such a triumph it was not 
fool-hardiness to have entered the lists; and they who can so glo¬ 
riously conquer themselves, are prepared to encounter the world 
beside. 


Who then will ingloriously relinquish his prerogative ? Who will 
pledge himself to give up the reins of judgment, and tremble to let his 
appetite go forth on its lawful errands, lest it should get the better of 
him 1 Nay, rather give it its own, and then if it should set up its 
rampant claims, fight against it manfully, and have it distinctly to know 
that you are not to be bullied out of propriety. Again I say, give 
me none of your TEA-total pledges. Shall I not, (by way of paren¬ 
thesis,) put in one good worn for coffee 1 As I am attached to the true 
faith, shall not this 4 article' be protected against the heretical attacks 
of the reformers 1 I shall prove myself a very Henry in these 
matters, and shall be a stubborn casuist to deal with. Summon your 


conclave, my dear Pope Leo, and tickle my ears with the title of 
4 Defender of the Faith/ These levellers shall find the country too 
hot for them. We will bring fires and kindle around the renowned 
Delavan, and Graham shall be singed like a burnt crust of his own 
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bread. How happy and exhilarated am I after my two cups at breakfast F 
The world appears new and bright, after the night’s refreshing slum¬ 
bers, and casting aside slippers, I am ready to jump into boots, and to 
face the busy world. The Arab sips of it in the desert, and it imbues 
him with the spirit of his steed ; and out of tiny and gilded cups, all 
spiced and fragrant, the houris of the harem drink it. It is good. 
But shall I compare it with tea 1 As well compare the fountain, 
which sparkles in its vivacity, with the dull and sluggish pool. It does 
not claim eminence. But enough for the present. I shall be back to 
tea, and join the maiden drinkers in another 4 dish / anon. 


LINES 

TO THE MEMORY Of THE LATE J.W. GOULD. 

BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


The south wind fanned his cheek, and ocean's wava 
Whispered of health, to woo him from the grave, 

As, launched once more upon the bounding main, 

He left the land he ne’er might view again. 

Painful his passage to that foreign shore, 

Where lonely, sad, his sinking frame he bore; 

And many a lingering sigh his fond heart gave, 

For friends and kindred, as the gloomy wave 
Bore him away, and sickness laid him low. 

He prayed kind heaven to sanctify the blow; 

But e’en in prayer, ’twixt him and heaven would coroe 
Visions of love and home! 


ii. 

'T was passed, that voyage drear, and yet again 
Helpless he floats upon the pathless main; 

But ‘ homeward bound’ the gallant vessel flew ! 
And bore within, kind, manly hearts, and true. 
Gently they cheered his last sad hours of life, 
And soothed the anguish of that mortal strife; 
And through the solemn watches of the night, 
Kept holy vigils; from the book of light 
Shedding a halo round the brow of death : 

Aa faintly ebbed the sufferer’s parting breath, 

' Spare me,’ he cried, amid stern death’s alarms, 
1 To reach my mother’s arms !’ 

m. 

It might not be; the conflict sod and sore 
With Christian patience, Christian faith, he bore; 
And nearer as the last dark moment came, 

Ever he called upon his mother’s name; 

With filial fondness rare, and strong in death, 
Bequeathed her blessings with his latest breath. 
Still, still his spirit calls, from the blue sea, 
Saying, ‘Oh ! mother loved, grieve not for me! 

I do but wait thee on a happier shore, 

The * ebon gate’ is passed ; * t is o’er, ’t is o’er! 
Of death the sling, of grave the victory : 
Mother, I wait for thee 1* 
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Ajv Address, delivered ms pore thr Mercantile Library Association, at the Odeon 

in Boston, September 13, 1838. By Edward Everstt. Boston: William D. 

Ticknor. 

It it a pleasant sight, to tee a high official personage, like Governor Everett, 
leaving the affairs of state for a time, to mingle with his young friends, as a familiar 
teacher, illustrating, as well by his example as his arguments, the influence of culti- 
vated mind, and intellectual and moral enterprise, in a nation of freemen. The 
address before us is just such an one as might be expected from the pen of the re¬ 
fined and elegant scholar whence it emanates. It bears, throughout, those marks 
which ever distinguish the man of true genius from unimaginative, exploring wri¬ 
ters, whom readers and public journals obliquely or explicitly praise, because in their 
long disquisitions to prove what is intuitively true or intuitively false, there is nothing 
which can be gainsayed, or which calls for reprehension. Here, on the contrary, 
interesting facts are reflected by lucid images, and expressed with singular beauty 
and terseness; yet there is an unambitious simplicity and plainness of style, remark¬ 
able no less for its energy and picturesqueness — a coincidence equally rare and fortu¬ 
nate. There is one great benefit resulting from this, which is of incalculable impor¬ 
tance, but which is too often lost sight of. Truths, briefly illustrated, and felicitously 
enforced, will be remembered ,, by the hearer or reader, and be fruitful of good influ¬ 
ences, long after the occasion of their delivery or publication has gone by. Inter¬ 
minable periods, and endless interlacings of diction, interspersed with labored clas- 
sicalities, dragged in by ear and horn, with the spirit of a hide-bound pedant, are 
too often characteristics of some of our most prominent address and lecture writers, 
whose minds, however cultivated, are by no means fertile. Mr. Verplanck, whose 
literary repute (which may be mainly traced to this too ephemeral class of compe¬ 
titions) may cause his manner to be emulated by some, is not unfrequently a delin¬ 
quent in the characteristics we liave commended; and we venture to affirm, what we 
have heard distinguished readers declare, that of the numerous productions of this 
nature, which have proceeded from his pen, no considerable sentence would be found 
to have been borne in mind by the hearer or reader, after the lapse of any length of 
time, however commendable its sentiments or inculcations. This is the error of a 
style which may be, and doubtless is, sufficiently correct , in a literal sense, perhaps 
laboriously so, but which nevertheless lacks ease, simplicity, and vivacity. The 
very reverse of these distinctive blemishes, arc the prevailing characteristics of the 
address under notice, from which we proceed to select a few extracts, in proof of the 
justice of our encomiums. In some opening remarks upon commercial exchanges, we 
find the following: 

11 There are probably few individuals in this assembly, who took their morning's meal 
this day, without the aae of articles brought from almost every part of the world. The 
table on which it was served wss made from a tree which grew on the Spanish main 
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or one of the West-India islands, and it was covered with a table-cloth from St. Peters¬ 
burg or Archangel. The tea was from China; the coffee from Java; the sugar from 
Cuba or Louisiana; the silver spoons from Mexico or Peru; the cups and saucers from 
England or France. Each of these articles was purchased by an exchange of other 
products— the growth of our own or foreign countries — collected and distributed by a 
succession of voyages, often to the farthest corners of the globe. Without cultivating 
a rood of ground, we taste the richest fruits of every soil. Without stirring from our 
fireside, we collect on our tables the growth of every region. In the midst of winter, 
we are served with fruits that ripened in a tropical sun; and struggling monsters are 
dragged from the depths of the Pacific ocean, to lighten our dwellings.” 

We are glad to find such sentiments as the subjoined, enforced with earnest elo¬ 
quence. The lecturer is speaking of the unworthy prejudice which has been suffered 
to obtain in the United States, against capital and capitalists. He is speaking of the 
progress, from infancy upward, of the whale trade of New-Bedford and Nantucket; 

“The business has grown, until the ancient fishing-grounds have become the first 
stations on a modern whaling voyage; and capitals are now required sufficient to fit 
out a vessel for an absence of forty months, and a voyage of circumnavigation. Fifty 
thousand dollars are invested in a single vessel; she doubles Cape Horn, ranges from 
New South Shetland to the coasts of Japan, cruises in unexplored latitudes, stops for 
refreshment at islands before undiscovered, and on the basis perhaps of the capital of an 
individual house in New-Bedford or Nantucket, performs an exploit which, sixty or 
seventy years ago, was thought a great object to be effected by the resources of the 
British government. In this branch of business, a capital of twelve or fifteen millions 
of dollars is invested. Its object is to furnish a cheap and commodious light for our 
winter evenings. The capitalist, it is true, desires an adequate interest on his invest¬ 
ment; but he can only get this by selling his oil at a price at which the public are able 
and willing to buy it. The ‘overgrown capitalist’ employed in this business, is an over¬ 
grown lamp-lighter. Before he can pocket his six per cent., he has trimmed the lamp of 
the cottager who borrows an hour from evening to complete her day’s labor, and has 
lighted the taper of the pale and thought-worn student, who is ‘outwatching the bear,’ 
over some ancient volume.” 


Short-sighted persons have often inveighed, here and elsewhere, against the accu¬ 
mulations of capital, in the production of manufactures, carried on by machinery. 
Such have seen, with abundant foreboding, the shuttle drop from the fingers of the 
weaver, and fall into iron fingers that ply it faster; and the sailor furl his sail and 
lay down his oar, bidding ‘ a strong, unwearied servant, on vaporous wings,’ to bear 
him through the water, making the stormy sea his smooth highway. To such 
croaking economists, wc commend the following unanswerable arguments: 


“When we hear persons condemning accumulations of capital employed in manufac¬ 
tures, we cannot help saying to ourselves, is it possible that any rational man can 
desire to stop those busy wheels, to paralyze those iron arms, to arrest that falling 
stream, which works while it babbles'/ What is your object ? Do you wish wholly to 
deprive society of the fruit of the industry of these inanimate but untiring laborers ? Or 
do you wish to lay on aching human shoulders the burdens which are so lightly borne 
by these patient metallic giants? Look at Lowell. Behold the palaces ol her indus¬ 
try side by side with her cnurches and her school-houses, the long lines of her shops 
and warehouses, her streets filled with the comfortable abodes of an enterprising, indus¬ 
trious, and intelligent population. See her fiery Sampsons roaring along her railroad, 
with thirty laden cars in her train. Look at her watery Goliahs, not wielding a weaver’s 
beam, like him of old, but giving motion to hundreds and thousands of spindles and 
looms. Twenty years ago, ana two or three poor farms occupied the entire space 
within the boundaries of Lowell. Not more visibly, I had almost said not more rapidly, 
was the palace of Aladdin, in the Arabian tales, constructed by the genius of the lamp, 
than this noble city of the arts has been built by the genius of capital. This capital, it 
is true, seeks a moderate interest on the investment; but it is by furnishing to all who 
desire it, the cheapest garment ever worn by civilized man. To denounce the capital 
which has been the agent of this wonderful and beneficent creation, to wage war with 
a system which has spread and is spreading plenty throughout the country, what is it 
but to plav in real life the part of the malignant sorcerer in the same eastern tale, who, 
potent onlv for mischief, utter* the baleful spell which breaks the charm, heaves the 
mighty pillars of the palace from their foundation, converts the fruitful gardens back 
to their native sterility, and heaps the abodes of life and happiness with silent and deso- 
late ruins?” 
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The influences of commerce, in the past and present ages of the world, are admi¬ 
rably set forth in the annexed passage: 

11 When we contemplate the past, we see some of the most important phenomena in 
human history intimately—I had almost snjd mysteriously — connected with com¬ 
merce. Id the very dawn of civilization, the art of alphabetical writing sprang up 
among a commercial people. One can almost imagine tnat these wonderfully conve¬ 
nient elements were a kind of short-hand, which the Phoenician merchants, under the 
spur of necessity, contrived for keeping their accounts; for what could they have done 
with hieroglyphics of the Egyptian priesthood, applied to the practical purposes of a 
commerce which extended over the known world, and of which we have preserved to 
us such a curious and instructive description by the prophet Ezekiel ? A thousand years 
later, and thesaine commercial race among whom this sublime invention had its origin, 
performed a not less glorious part as the champions of freedom. 

“ When the Macedonian madman commenced his crusade against Asia, the Phoeni¬ 
cians opposed the only vigorous resistance to his march. The Tyrian merchants de¬ 
layed him longer beneath the walls of their sea-girt city, than Darius at the head of all 
the armies of the East. In the succeeding centuries, when the dynasties established by 
Alexander were crumbling, and the Romans in turn took up the march of universal 
conquest and dominion, the commercial city of Carthage, the daughter of Tyre, afford¬ 
ed the most efficient check to their progress. But there was nowhere sufficient secu¬ 
rity for property in the old world, to form the basis of a permanent commercial prospe¬ 
rity. In the middle ages, the iron-yoke of the feudal system was broken by commerce. 
The emancipation of Europe from the detestable swnv of the barons, began with the 
privileges granted to the cities. The wealth acquired in commerce afforded the first 
counterpoise to that of the feudal chiefs who monopolized the land, and in the space of 
a century and a half, gave birth to a new civilization. In the west of Europe, the Hanse 
towns; m the east, the cities of Venice, Genoa, the ports of Sicily and Naples, Flo¬ 
rence, Pisa, and Leghorn, begin to swarm with active crowds. The Mediterranean, 
deserted for nearly ten ceuturics, is covered with vessels. Merchants from the Adriatic 
explore the farthest east: silks, Bpiccs, gums, gold, are distributed from the Italian cities 
through Europe, and the dawn of a general revival breaks on the world. Nature, at 
this juncture, discloses another of those mighty mysteries, which man is permitted 
from age to age to read in her awful volume. As the fullness of time approaches for 
the new world to be found, it is discovered that a piece of steel may be so prepared, 
that it will point a steady index to the pole. After it had led the adventurers of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, to the utmost limits of the old world —from Iceland to the south 
of Africa — the immortal discoverer, with the snows and sorrows of near sixty years 
upon his head, but with the fire of immortal youth in his heart, placed himself under 
the guidance of the mysterious pilot, bravely followed its mute direction through the 
terrors and the dangers of the unknow n 6ea, and called a new hemisphere into being. 

“ It would be easy to connect with this discovery almost all the great events of modern 
history, and, si ill more, all the great movements of modern civilization. Even in the 
colonization of New-England, although more than almost any other human enterprise 
the offspring of the religious feeling, commercial adventure opened the way and fur¬ 
nished the means. As time rolled on, and events hastened to their consummation, 
commercial relations suggested the chief topics in the great controversy for liberty. 
The British Navigation Act was the original foundation of the colonial grievances. 
There was a constant struggle to break away from the limits of the monopoly imposed 
by the mother country. The American navigators could find no walls nor barriers on 
the face of the deep, and they were determined that paper and parchment should not 
abut up what God had thrown open. The moment the war of independence was over, 
the commercial enterprise of the country went forth like an uncaged eagle, who, having 
beaten himself almost to madness against the burs of his prison, rushes out at length 
to his native element, and exults as he bathes his undazzled eve in the sunbeam, or 
pillows his breast upon the storm. Our merchants were far from contenting themselves 
with treading obsequiously in the footsteps even of the great commercial nation from 
which we are descended. Ter years had not elapsed from the close of the revolutionary 
war, before the infant commerce of America had struck out for herself a circuit in some 
respects broader and holder than that of England. Beside penetrating the remotest 
haunts of the commerce heretofore carried on by the trading nations of Europe—the 
recesses of the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the White seas — she displayed the stars 
and the stripes in distant oceans, where the Lion and the Lilies never floated. She 
not only engaged with spirit in the trade w’lth Hindustan and China, which had been 
thought to be beyond the grasp of individual capital and enterprise, but she explored 
new markets on islands and coasts before unapproached by modern commerce.” 


In discussing the character of the commerce of Boston, Mr. Everett brings before 
hia audience three successive historical and topographical pictures, as in the shifting 
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scenes of a diorama. In the first, the hearer is invited to go up with Governor 
Winthrop to the heights of Charlestown, as yet without a name, on the day of his 
landing, the seventeenth of June, 1630. Landward, stretches a dismal forest; sea¬ 
ward, a waste of waters, unspotted with a sail, except that of his own ship. At the 
foot of the hill, are the cabins of two enterprising adventurers to a spot else unten¬ 
anted by any child of civilization. The second picture is contemplated from the 
same eminence, one hundred and forty-five years later, on the seventeenth of June, 
1775: 

“A terrific scene of war rages on the top of the hill. Wait for a favorable moment, 
when the volumes of fiery smoke roll away, and over the masts of that sixty-gun ship, 
whose batteries are blazing upon the hill, you behold an ill-built town of about two thou¬ 
sand dwelling-houses, mostly of wood, with scarce any public buildings but eight or nine 
churches, the old State-house, and Faneuil Hall; Koxbury beyond, an insignificant 
village; a vacant marsh, in all the space now occupied by Cambridgeport and East 
Cambridge, by Chelsea and East Boston; and beneath your feet the town of Charles¬ 
town, consisting in the morning of a line of about three hundred houses, wrapped in a 
sheet of dailies at noon, and reduced at eventide to a heap of ashes.” 

From the state-house, in Boston, as from an observatory, the lecturer looks down 
upon the third scene; and very faithful and well-colored is the picture: 

” As we look down from this lofty structure, we behold the third picture; a crowded, 
busy scene. We see beneath us a city containing eighty or ninety thousand inhabitants, 
and mainly built of brick and granite. Vessels cf every description are moored at the 
wharves. Long lines of commodious and even stately houses cover a space which, 
within the memory of man, was in a state of nature. Substantial blocks of ware¬ 
houses and stores have forced their way to the channel. Faneuil Hall itself, the con¬ 
secrated and unchangeable, has swelled to twice its original dimensions. Athenaeums, 
hospitals, asylums, and infirmaries, adorn the streets. The school-house rears its mo¬ 
dest front in every quarter of the city, and sixty or seventy churches attest that the 
children are content to walk in the good old ways of their fathers. Connected with 
the city by eight bridges, avenues, or femes, you behold a range of towns most of them 
municipally distinct, but all of them in reality forming with Boston one vast metropo¬ 
lis, animated by one commercial life. Shading off from these, you see that mo 9 l lovely 
back-ground, a succession of happy settlements, spotted with villas, farm-hou6es, ana 
cottages; united to Boston by a constant intercourse; sustaining the capital from their 
fields and gardens, and prosperous in the reflux of the city’s wealth. Of the social 
life includedwithin this ciicuit, and of all that in times past has adorned and ennobled it, 
commercial industry has been an active element, and has exalted itself by its intimate 
association with every thing else we hold dear. Within this circuit, what memorials 
strike the eye; what recollections; what institutions; what patriotic treasures, and 
names that cannot die! There lie the canonized precincts of Lexington and Concord; 
there rise the sacred heights of Dorchester and Charlestown ; there Ts Harvard, the an¬ 
cient and venerable foster-child of public and private liberality in every part of the 
State; to whose existence Charlestown gave the first impulse, to whose growth and 
usefulness the opulence of Boston has at all times minigtered with open hand. Still 
farther on than the eye can reach, four lines of communication by railroad and steam 
have within our own day united with the capital, by bands of iron, a still broader circuit of 
towns and villages. Hark to the voice of life and business which sounds along the 
lines! While we speak, one of them is shooting onward to the illimitable west, and all 
are uniting with the other kindred enterprises, to form one harmonious and prosperous 
whole, in which town and country, agriculture and manufactures, labor and capital, art 
and nature — wrought and compacted into one gr ind system — are constantly gather¬ 
ing and diflusing, concentrating and radiating the economical, the social, the moral 
blessings of a liberal and diffusive commerce. 

‘In mere prosperity and the wealth it diffuses, there is no ground for moral approba¬ 
tion ; though I believe in any long period of time it will be found that those commu¬ 
nities only are signally prosperous where virtuous principle is revered as the rule of 
conduct. It is the chief glory of our commercial community, that the old standard of 
morals is still kept up; that industry and frugality are still held in honorable repute; 
that the rage for speculation has not eaten out the vitals of character, and that lucky 
fraud, though plated stiff' with ill-gotten treasure, dare not yet lift up its bold, unblushing 
face in the presence of the humblest man, who eat9 the bread of honest industry.” 

This address is beautifully printed, as well as the poem which accompanies it, 

which we shall embrace an early opportunity to notice. 
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Demonstration op the Truth op the Christian Religion. By Alexander Keith, 

D. D., Author of the ‘ Evidence of Prophecy,’ etc. In one volume, pp. 329. New* 

York: Harper and Brothers. 

We have given this book but a hasty and unsatisfactory perusal; yet we have seen 
that it contains much valuable information and exact learning. The great defect, as 
it appears to us, of this and other similar defences of Christianity, is, that they do not 
see the objections from a right point of view. Bad men, who doubt the truth of the 
gospel, doubt it, we cannot but think, from ( an evil heart of unbelief ;* and are not to 
be reached by arguments aimed at the head. Good men, who reject portions of the 
gospel, (and assuredly there have been such,) are not to be treated with contempt, 
nor are their objections to be met cavalierly. Their difficulties lie beyond the depths 
of common observation. Treatises upon the possibility of miracles, or the integrity 
of the canon, or the testimony of antiquity, have little weight with them. The gos¬ 
pel, in their case, must be shown to accord with the wants of man, its teachings 
reconciled with philosophy, before they will or can receive it. The union of religion 
and philosophy is the great problem of this age, and their marriage will be the high 
festival of the world. We must object, also, to the want of candor which marks too 
many of our theological works. No writer, be his subject the gospel or the koran, 
should take for granted what he professes to prove. He who starts upon any contro¬ 
versy, with the feeling that he is all right, and his opponents all wrong, may convince 
himself but no one else. And this is the spirit of a great majority of the ( demon¬ 
strations of the truth of the gospel.’ The objections are termed scoffs, and the ob¬ 
jectors scoffers, at the outset; which of course implies that there is no chance of 
their being right, in any particular. We shall not be misunderstood in saying, that 
the doubters of the gospel have, in fact, been among its best friends; for they have 
given us a firmer hold of, and a clearer insight into, its divine truth and beauty. 
Iajther, let it not be forgotten, was styled a ‘ scoffer.’ This book, and others like it, 
will give to those who believe, without knowing why, some reasons for believing; 
to those who doubt, to doubt on; until some fair writer, who sympathizes with 
objectors, without assenting to their creeds, shall remove their honest unbelief. 


Travels in the Three Great Empires of Austria, Russia, and Turret. Bt 

C. B. Elliott, M. A., F. R. S., Vicar of Godalmin, etc. In two volumes, 12mo. 

PhflLielphia: Lea and Blanchard. 

The Vicar of Godalmin set about writing a real book of travel, and, we may sup¬ 
pose, nothing more. There are more facts in the two volumes before us, than are 
usually encountered in the same number of pages. The work begins with this 
sentence, characteristic of the whole performance: ‘ The first object on the road to 
Presburg, that arrests the eye, after quitting the busy haunts of men, in the great 
capital of Austria, is the burial ground, on the right hand side, so full, so overflowing 
with sepulchral monuments, that, at a short distance, they present only a confused 
mass of masonry.’ And then we hear an account of ( the phlegmatic German, who 
officiated as coachman,’ and even a description of his ‘ blue apron.’ Nothing that 
met the eye of the traveller, seems to be omitted; and we doubt not this was an easy 
way to make a book. We therefore can recommend the work to all lovers of facts, 
and can assure them that a want of particularity is not one of its faults; and moreover, 
the reader will be pretty sure of finding out whether the object described be * on the 
right hand side ’ or on the left. In short, it may be said of our tourist, as was remarked. 
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by a caustic critic of a traveller equally minute, and as invincibly dull, that ‘ he seems 
to consider the most ordinary occupation in travelling to be that of moving from one 
place to another; setting oflf at a certain hour of the morning, and arriving at a 
particular hour in the evening; and it may be, paying the expense incurred.’ Ex¬ 
tending somewhat farther his views of human affairs, he finds that provisions are 
either good, or bad, or indifferent; that the same general observation applies also to 
beds; and that all these objects may likewise be distinguished by another principle 
of classification, derived from attending to their prices. From this view of the 
subject, the transition is easy to roads and ferries, including tolls and bridges, with 
the accessary matter of horses and carriages, not forgetting a detailed picture of the 
driver’s livery. The same love of generalizing leads him to a contemplation of the 
works of nature; and he surveys with an accurate and discriminating eye the whole 
state of the weather, which, like the roads and conveyances, is remarkable for being 
sometimes better and sometimes worse. Seriously, however, we do not really mean 
to find fault with Mr. Elliott, for we believe there is a certain class of readers who 
will delight in his volumes, and better still, may gain, it may be, a good deal of 
knowledge from them; but whether reading of this description be the best that can 
be had upon the subject, is, we think, a question. 


Rob op the Bowl: A Legend or Saint Inigoe’p. By the Author of ‘Swallow Barn,’ 
‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson,’etc. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 445. Philadelphia : Lea 
and Blanchard. 


We have perused this work with much satisfaction; and recommend it to the 
attention of our readers; assured that those who can fully appreciate this style of 
writing, will concur with us in saying, that these novels are destined to take rank 
with some of the best native works of fiction of the present day. The volumes do 
not, in our judgment, detract from the well-earned praise which the former produc¬ 
tions of the author have received, although we have seen as much intimated by some 
of our contemporaries. They are written in a pure style; the plot is well laid, and the 
incidents naturally worked up; the characters are drawn with care, and ably sup¬ 
ported, and with particular reference, it should seem, to their moral tendency; for we 
find in the work no glossing over of vicious principles, no depravity dressed up in a fas¬ 
cinating garb, which constitutes the greatest objection to books otherwise delightful and 
useful, for their spirit, taste,and talent. In this respect the writer has set a praiseworthy 
example to many competitors in his walk of fiction; and we gladly welcome a pub¬ 
lication, in which vice no longer commends itself to the imagination of youth, by 
being arrayed in the false colors of unfortunate virtue. 

1 Rob of the Bowl’ is a strange but not an unnatural character; one who has been 
spoiled by over indulgence of bad passions, and rendered misanthropic by imagi¬ 
nary wrongs. ‘Cocklescraft,’ another prominent personage, is a wretch, in every 
sense of the word ; and we are well pleased to find, that no mysterious secret has 
been wound around him, to claim from amiable pity a sympathy of which the base¬ 
ness and depravity of his mind is undeserving. And we cannot but think that 
‘ladies of a certain age,’ whom accident or preference has allowed ‘ to walk in 
maiden meditation fancy free,’ ought to feel particularly obliged to our author for re¬ 
moving the stigma from this hitherto persecuted class, by allowing them to appear in 
that amiable and charitable light, which we are convinced is their general character. 
A man is allowed to remain single, and while he outrages his nature by depriving him- 
jelf of the moral motives and restraints of domestic life; shuts himself out from those 
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deep sympathies, which are doubtless intended to develope the powers of his soul; 
he is allowed to walk proudly in the enjoyment of other privileges, which shall be 
nameless; while the woman who refuses to marry* perhaps that she may devote her 
life, in a high spirit of self-sacrifice, to errands of mercy and offices of piety and 
religion, is treated by a rude class with ridicule and neglect. 

But the subject of the volumes under notice should attract attention, aside from 
the general beauty of expression, and the interesting traits of nature which pervade 
them, because it is a chronicle of those times in our country’s history that ‘ tried 
men’s souls.’ Our journals and periodicals should not suffer books to remain unno¬ 
ticed, which religiously attempt to save from time’s effacing finger those stirring inci¬ 
dents so worthy to be remembered in our country’s annals. We have said thus 
much in praise of the work, because we like it; and that must be a good book, in the 
best sense of the term, from the perusa of which we rise with a stronger detestation 
of vice,and anew love of virtue; which makes us love our country and our fellow 
creatures better. 


Poems. Bv S. Louisa P. Smith. In one volume, pp. 250. Providence, Rhode* 
Island : A. S. Beckwith. 


The articles in this Magazine, from the journal and correspondence of Mrs. 
Sophie Manning Phillips, have suggested to us a brief retrospective review of the 
labors of a kindred spirit, who, like her, has passed beyond the reach of earthly 
praise. Many of our readers will call to mind numerous poetical productions, 
which ran the rounds of nearly all the papers in the United States, some few years 
since, from the pen of Mrs. Sarah Louisa P. Smith. This gifted lady died in 
February, 1832, at the early age of twenty-one. Mrs. Smith, then Miss Hickman, 
was bom at Detroit, while her grandfather, Major-General William Hull, was 
governor of that territory. She removed to Massachusetts, in her infancy, with her 
mother, who there carefully watched over her education, which was in all respects 
a finished one. She was early remarkable for her quickness of parts, and for a dis¬ 
position the most amiable and affectionate. We have been permitted to peruse some 
of her early letters to her dearest earthly friend; and must be permitted to say, in 
illustration of her character, and the character of her verse, that more ardent affec¬ 
tion never breathed from woman’s heart, than is evinced in these epistles; while the 
style is of mingled playfulness and endearment, which none but a female mind can 
dictate. When she had but just entered her teens, she surprised her relatives and 
friends by her extraordinary exhibitions of poetical talent. She soon after began to 
give occasional publicity to her effusions, through some of the literary periodicals of 
the day, and several of the annuals, and hence became an object of general notice, 
as a young lady of rare gifts, and eminent personal attractions. In the autumn of 
1828, Miss Hickman was married to Mr. S. J. Smith, then the editor of a literary 
journal in Providence, Rhode-Island, and now of the ‘ New-York Sunday Morning 
News.’ The union was short, but one of great affection. The following season 
they removed to Cincinnati; and it is but just to the literary taste of the west, to 
state, that she was soon ranked among the sweetest minstrels of that region. We 
should not omit to speak, in this connection, of the prose of our poetess, which was 
no less remarkable than her verse, for grace and beauty of diction. Our present 
purpose, however, is to present a few extracts from the poems named at the head of 
this article, which we are confident the world will ( not willingly let die.’ The 
following lines, wriuen upon the spur of the moment, at the request of a friend, upon 
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that affecting passage in the Polish annals, where Kosciusko fell, and was sup¬ 
posed by all Warsaw to have been dead, bear their own high encomium with them : 


Through Warsaw there is weeping, 
And a voice of sorrow now, 
for the herd who is sleeping, 

With death upon his brow ; 

The trumpet-tone will waked 
No more his martial tread, 

Nor the battle-ground be shaken, 
When his banner is outspread ! 
Now let our hymn 
Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, 

Where moonbeams smile; 
Sisters, let our solemn strain, 
Breathe a blessing o’er the slain 

There ’s a voice of grief in Warsaw, 
The mourning of the brave, 

O'er the chicftian who is gathered 
Unto his honored grave ; 

Who now will face the foeman ? 

Who break the tyrant's chain 7 
Their bravest one lies fallen, 

And sleeping with the slain. 

Now let our bymn 

Float through the aisle, 

Faintly and dim. 

Where moon-beams smile; 
Sisters, let our dirge be said 
Slowly o’er the sainted dead ! 


There's a voice of woman weeping, 

In Warsaw heard to-night. 

And eyes close not in sleeping, 

That late with joy were bright j 
No festal torch it lighted. 

No notes of music swell; 

Their country’s hope was blighted, 
When that son of freedom fell! 

Now let our hymn 
Float through the aisle, 

Faintly and dim, 

Where moon-beams smile: 
Sisters, let our hymn arise 
Sadly to the midnight skies! 

And a voice of love undying, 

From the tomb of other years. 

Like the we6t wind’s summer sighing, 
It blends with manhood’s tears ; 

It whispers not of glory, 

Nor fame’s unfading youth, 

But lingers o’er a story 
Of young affection’s truth. * 

Now let our hymn 
Float through the aisle. 

Faintly and dim. 

Where moon-beams smile: 
Sisters, let our solemn strain 
Breathe a blessing o’er the slain! 


We should be pleased to present passages from * The Maid of the Temple,’ an 
extended poem, imbued with some of our authoress’ best characteristics, as well as 
from one or two pieces of kindred length, as ‘ The Bewildered Knight,’ * A Legend,’ 
etc., written in the west; but neither the connection, nor our limits, will permit. 
To the beauty and feeling of the subjoined, many a bereaved spirit will make 
answer: 

They led me to a darkened room, with noiseless step, where lay 
The last of what had shone on earth, like some bright thing of day; 

There were quiet mourners o’er the dust, that still was passing fair, 

Though the wreathing, rose-like smiles were gone, that had shone brightly there. 

There was one, who o’er the sleeper bent, and breathed a saddening lay, 

A brow from which the light of joy had faded long away ; 

A dewy cheek, and long dark hair, above a neck of snow, 

That told, not age hud brought to her this bitterness of wo. 

I listen’d to her words, and there was something in the strain, 

Which woke a fountain in my heart, I cannot still again ; 

I ’ll breathe them in my soug, and they may catch some feeling eye. 

While young light hearts, that know not grief, may pass them idly by. 

1 A last, a dreamless, dreary sleep, is thine, thou faded flower! 

A sleep that knows no sunrise fair — no joyful waking hour ; 

Not such as oft-times I have seen, steal o’er thine eye of blue, 

At fleecy clouds enshroud the moon, that shines in glory through. 

' I ’re walk’d the world, through lonely years of sunshine, shade, and gloom, 

And seen the fairest blossoms fade, in the morning of their bloom; 

I’ve seen the wreck of all that’s good, and bright, and glorious here, 

My weary days arc numbered, and the closing hour draws near 1 

* Pro seen the sun of joy go down on many a human brow, 

But I never saw the spoiler seize so fair a thing as thou! 

Spring wreaths are round thee! dewy flowers, to fade with thee, my child! 

Just such as in the past, bright hours, amid thy tresses smiled. 


‘ These faded cheeks are stained with tears, from many a trial past, 
But the bitterest drops are shed for thee, the bitterest and the last; 
For something tells me 1 shall sleep thy silent sleep ere long, 

And wc shall meet again my flower, all freed from worldly wrong.' 


Unknown, unnumbered are His ways, who sends the grave its prey, 
And human love must still weep on, to find its treasure clay, 

And learn to lose its clinging bold and strong affections here, 

For hopes that hare a resting place, with nothing earthly near. 
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We regret to be compelled to close our extracts with the following; but it is all 
for which we can find room. The volume is replete with poetry, upon various 
themes, equally touching and beautiful; and we can only hope that a new edition 
of the work before us, with the subsequent productions of the writer in addition, 
will ere long enable our readers to judge of the correctness of the estimate which we 


have placed upon the writer’s genius. 
Smile: * 

One smile passed over her sunken cheek, 

It told far more than the lip may speak; 

*T was grief’s own poetry, touching chords 
That had never woke to the sound of words, 
And glimmered there with alight as lone. 

As the moon’s pale ray on a marble stone. 

Love from the green earth for her had gone, 
And left her lone as a star at morn, 

Whose sister lights had waned and set. 

As dawning smiles night's shadows met; 
There was nothing left to shine fbr her, 

And make the wide waste lovelier. 

Have you ever dreamed of an icy isle, 

On which summer sunbeams never smile ? 
Lonely and far in the northern seas, 

And rudely swept by the chilling breeze? 

*T was thus life’s waters moved her on, 

A chilled, a sad and a stricken one ! 


The stanzas are entitled ‘The Orphan’s 


She was beautifiil, for beauty’s flowers 
Bloom not alone in the sunniest bowers; 

They love to gather round those who grieve, 
And a delicate lustre there to weave ; 

They dazzle the eye in the festal hall, 

But there, the loveliest tints ne’er fall. 

But that soft, sad smile, it told ybu so, 

Hmo the light of your love 01 earth must go ; 
How the human heart must £11 its springs, 
With tears for the loss of its dearest things ; 
You could not gaze and turn away 
To the light of pleasure’s careless ray. 

The sunny months went swiftly by, 

The time for flowers to spring and die ; 

Earth’s silver sounds were heard in gles. 

And the swell of joyous minstrelsy; 

And her fairest things to light awoke, 

Suvo the orphan girl, whose heart was broke! 


In all the relations of daughter, wife, and mother, Mrs. Smith well sustained her 
part, * linking all goodness with affections dear,’ and dying, left behind her, in the 
warm memories of surviving friends, the best memorial to her many virtues. 


A Chhoniclb op Louisiana : being an Account or th* Wars op Don Ditto Rosa, 
called ‘ He of the Iron Arm,’ the last Catholic Governor of that Province. In one 
volume, pp. 87. New-York: Linen and Fennell. 

Charles Lamb somewhere says, that he should like, as a matter of curiosity, to 
see the greatest ninny that ever lived. Elia died too young; for here is a person, 
without a solitary qualification for the arduous task, who has sat deliberately down 
to write — what do you think, curious reader? — why an imitation of Irving’s 
History of New-York! And suck an imitation 1 We feel, in the very beginning, 
malgr6 the abundant pomposity and affectation, that the writer has nothing to say; 
and his performance fully justifies the presentiment. We know not when we have 
seen a volume which displays so much silliness and pretension. We submitted to 
yawn over it to the very last line, and must truly and honestly declare, that in our 
judgment, more dismal trash was never printed in a book. A good copy of what is 
excellent, is generally preferable to original mediocrity; but stupid imitation is of all 
things the most insufferable. Prom first to last, there is not a gleam, a scintillation, 
of humor; and yet it grieves us to say so, for never did an author labor so hard. 
Cumbrous and obscure description divides the palm with the weakest original 
conception; insomuch that, after all, one is in doubt whether the volume be not less 
calculated to excite ridicule than compassion. We are duly grateful for the kind 
wishes of the anonymous author, who sends us hiB volume accompanied by hit 
1 high and sincere regard; * but were he the warmest of bosom friends, we could 
conscientiously say no less, nor help regretting that his ms. did not sleep 4 in the 
centre of Gibraltero,’ (meaning 4 Gibralta,’ doubtless, since the Spanish is affected,) 
the resting-place of the great Rosa, whose exploits it assumes to record. The true 
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son of genius to whom the work is dedicated, if he should chance to read the volume* 
will be doing injustice to his friend the author, if he do not advise him, that if he 
has, in sober earnestness, 

- 4 set up for a wit. 

The very bo*-t thing that ho can do, 

Is down again to ait!’ 

We agree with some of our contemporaries, that it is truly melancholy to see fine 
paper, beautiful printing, and respectable wood-cuts, worse than thrown away, in 
the production and illustration of such irredeemable nonsense. 


Poems by Gbobce Lunt. In one volume, 12mo. pp. 160. New*York: Gould and 

Newman. 

Without attempting a review, (for weighty reasons, elsewhere stated,) of this 
little volume, the unbound sheets of which have been laid before us by the publishers, 
we would at once commend it to our readers, as containing much good poetry, that 
will satisfy the imagination, and find a ready way to the heart. We beg the reader 
to rely upon this summary judgment of the work, until we have leisure and space to 
prove its correctness; and in the mean time, we offer the following from the lesser 
attractions of the book, as security for our ‘ appearance at court,* when Mr. Lunt’s 


trial comes uppermost on our calendar: 

Swifter and swifter day by day, 

Down time’s unquiet current hurled, 

Thou passest on thy restless wav, 
Tumultu ius and unstable world! 

Thou passest on! Tune huth not seen 
Delay upon thy hurried p:«th ; 

And prayers and tears alike have been 
In vain to stay thy course of wrath! 

Thou passest on! and with thee go 
The loves of youth, the cares of age ; 

And smiles and tears, and joy and wo. 

Are on thy Imtorv’s troubled page! 

There, every day, like yesterday, 

Writes hopes that end in mockery; 

But who shall tear the veil away 
Before the abyss of things to be ? 

Thou passest on, and at thy side, 

Evea as a shade, Oblivion treads, 

And o’er the dreams of human pride 
His misty shroud forever spreads; 

Where all thine iron hand hath traced 
Upon that gloomy scroll to-day, 

With records ages siuce effaced, 

Like them shall live, like them decay. 


Thou passest on, with thee the vain, 

Who sport upon thy flaunting blaze, 
Pride, framed of dust and folly's train, 

Who court thy love, and run thy ways: 
But thou und I — and be it so — 

Press onward to eternity ; 

Yet not together let us go 
To that deep-voiced but shoreless sea. 

Thou hast thy friends— I would have mine; 

Thou hast thy thoughts — leave me ray 
I kneel not at thy added shrine, [own; 

] bow not at thy slavish throne: 

I see them pass without a sigh — 

They wuke no swelling raptures now, 

The fierce delights that fire thine eye, 

The triumphs of thy haughty brow. 

Pass on, relentless world ! I grieve 
No mo •• for all that thou hast riven: 

Pass ou. in God's name — only leave 
The thing* thou never >et hast given; 

A heart at ease, a mind at home, 

Affections fixed above thy sway, 

Faith, set upon a world to come, 

And patience through life’s liule day. 


The Huguenot. A Tale of the French Protestants. By the Author of ‘ Richelieu.* 

In two volumes, 12rno. pp. 525. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

These volumes are named in this place, because we would keep the reader advised 
of the prominent works of fiction, as they issue from the press, and not for the pur¬ 
pose of review; since the demands of illness— stalking like a grim shadow through 
a small domestic circle, and pulling each member by the ears, as the quaint Thomas 
Bhowne hath it — have left us no leisure for its perusal. A friend, however, in 
whose literary judgment the reader may implicitly confide, has been more fortunate 
than ourselves. He has perused the volumes, he informs us, with unabated interest 
to the last; and gives it as his opinion, that no previous work of the author will 
effect more for hi» reputation. 
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'Music and Fbiends.’ —Great is our delectation, on behalf of our readers, that 
through the kindness of an attentive correspondent in London, whose means are equal 
to the suggestions of a generous will, we are now made, and shall continue to be made, 
the earliest recipients on this side the water, of copies of whatsoever is rich and rare in 
the literary novelties, whether of books or periodicals, of the prolific ‘ trans-Atlantines.’ 
In addition to the original ‘Monthly Record of Foreign Literature,’ collected up to the 
latest possible period, by our capable contributor, and embracing, beside, all the import 
ant works in progress of publication, we shall not unfrequently be favored with early 
extracts from volumes in the London press, which are likely to prove attractive to 
American readers, and in one or two instances, with early sheets from the best of the 
magazines; so that we may safely promise an ample variety of matters, damp from a 
foreign press, or fresh from the pen of a resident correspondent, to mingle, in due pro¬ 
portion, with the domestic productions of our review and ‘table’ department. In the 
case of Grant’s amusing ‘Sketches in London,’ the copious extracts from our advance 
copy were widely circulated in the various journals of the United States, long before the 
book was on sale here, and even while it was yet a novdty in the London catalogue* 
of new works; and we have now before us, through the same agency, a couple of vo- 
lumes, even more entertaining than the one in question, which has not yet reached the 
American literary mart, and from which we purpose to draw liberally, for the entertain¬ 
ment and amusement of the reader. 

‘Music and Friends, or Pleasant Recollections of a Dilettante,’ by Wiluam Gardi¬ 
ner, is the work to which we allude. The ‘Music of Nature,’ by the same author, baa 
made the writer favorably known to the musical public. Though the present work is sadly 
deficient in aim and method, without chronological order,orany thing like regular arrange¬ 
ment in any respect, it is nevertheless a light, lively, and amusing fanfaron , wherein the 
writer has compressed and brought together th efots of all subjects with which the 
ocean of society wherein he moved, by reason of his musical taste and abilities, was 
overspread. Sir Walter Scott once said, that he never remarked one who was ex¬ 
clusively attached to his own profession, who did not become a great twaddler in good 
society: this is undoubtedly true, and yet your professional twaddler may be an acute 
observer; and with a good memory, his brain soon becomes like a pawnbroker’s shop, 
full of other men’s intellectual goods; here a scrap of information, picked up casually 
on the road, and there a sprightly anecdote, gleaned at a dinner in good society. Here a 
composite joke, it may be, of the Joe Miller school, and there a profound disquisition, 
by some one eminent in science, upon a momentous theme. With all this, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, there is mixed up, it is true, a superabundance of musical leaven. Full 
often docs ‘the conversation turn chiefly on music;’ and the most striking thought 
suggested to our author by the battle of Waterloo, where a hundred thousand combat- 
tarns were engaged for eight hours, with all the horrid implements of war, is, what a 
great pity it was, that Beethoven could not have been there, to seize upon the long roll 
of the artillery, the yells of mangled thousands, and the clash of arms, as a grand 
climax to his celebrated battle symphony! The still more sublime war of the elements, 
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when the author was approaching the mountainous coast of Scotland, during a violent 
storm at sea, suggested no idea so forcibly, as that the ‘low roll of the thunder was 
formed of the lowest sound in the musical scale.* The writer was at Hull, when the 
emigrants (principally priests, with their eyes sadly cast on their breviaries, and clad in 
their soiled monkish habits, which they had no time to throw aside,) from the Low 
Countries fled before the French into England; yet this sad spectacle was entirely 
merged in the melancholy reminiscence, that ‘ Hull was the most unmusical place he 
ever visited.* Let us pass, however, to our extracts, which we shall commence with an 
anecdote of a celebrated English chevalier: 

'At one of the music-meetings, in St. Martin’s church, for the benefit of the Leicester Infirmary, 
I noticed a tall, handsome man, in a scarlet coat, with a gold button-hole iu a black collar, the fashion 
of the day, moving with a gentleman-like air. This person proved to be the notorious Barrington, 
'the pickpocket. In going up the middle aisle, he was invited into the mayor’s pew, and sat between 
Miss St. John and Mr. Asdiby, of Quonhy, our late Member of Parliament. One of the plates was 
held at the door by this ludy and irentlcmun, and when Mr. Barringtou laid his guinea upon the 
plate, he was kiudly thanked by Ins new acquaintance, and passed on with a graceful bow. The 
gentry who held the plates retired into the vettrv, to add their contributions, and when Mr. Ashby 
would have placed his ten guineas on the plate, to his utter astonishment, they had fiown from his 
pocket. After considerable amazement, the mystery was explained by one of the company remark¬ 
ing that Miss St. John’s pwkfl was turned inside out; and that the elegant gentleman who sat 
between them had helped himself to the subscription he had put on the plate, and something beside. 
It is said that Barrington facilitated his operations by instruments, which he had made for the pur¬ 
pose. 1 recollect a circumstance of this kind. He waited upon a surgical-instrument maker, and 
ordered n pair of scissors, of a curious form : a few days afterward, he called for them, liked them, 
and paid two guineas, which the maker charged. After he had left the shop, the cutler’s wife said, 
‘My dear,as the gentleman seemed so pleaded with the scissors, I wish we hud asked him what U 60 
they were for — he might recommend us — do run after him ! ’ The cutler scampered out of the 
shop, and, overtaking the gentleman, hoped he would excuse him, but would he tell him what use 
he intended to make of the scissors? ‘ Why, my friend,’ said Barrington, catching him by the 
button of his coat, and staring him in the face. ‘I don't know whether I can tell you — it’s a great 
secret.’ O, pray do. Sir — it may be something in our way.’ Upon which, Barrington pressing 
hard upon his shoulder, whispered in his eur, ‘They are for picking of pockets !’ In the utmost 
consternation, the scissors-maker ran beck, and the moment ho got into the shop, ' My dear,’ he 
cried,' will you believe it 1 —they are for picking of pockets! ’ ‘ Yes, my dear,’ cried the wifo, 

‘ but what is the matter with your clothes J ’ The cutler looked, and presently discovered that the 
scissors had extracted the two guineas he had just received for them !’ 

The reader will remember Goldsmith’s acconnt of a clerical dinner which he once 
attended in England, where he anticipated a rich intellectual banquet, from the attrition 
and conversation of some fifteen or twenty country ‘lights of the church.* Being 
ushered into the apartment, he wa9 greatly surprised and scandalized, when, after a 
long pause, a prominent divine broke the expressive silence which had mused their 
praise, by observing, that ‘a sow in his parish had recently had fifteen pigs at a litter!* 
We have always fancied that this scene was something of a caricature; but if such 
things as the following are seen ‘ in the green tree,’ what jnay wc not expect from ‘ the 
dry V Our author is at Cambridge, searching for a young clergyman, a fellow towns¬ 
man of his. At length, says Mr. Gardiner : 

'I found hit rooms; the door was fust, hut through the window I discovered his cap nnd gown, 
lying on the floor. In the dusk of the evening I weut again, and seeing a disconsolate mnn pacing 
the dark cloisters of that monkish place, I gently stepped behind him, and asked if he could toll 

me where Mr. B-was? Starting from his reverie, he replied, 4 Yes, Sir ; he is coaching it in 

the next quadrangle!’ ‘Pray, Sir, wbat is that?’ I said. ‘ Why, don’t you know what coaching 
it? He is dining out, Sir ; follow me, and 1 will show you where he is.’ As l mounted the stairs, I 

heard sounds of revelry. Surely, said I to myself, B-cannot be here ; the demure, sanctified 

B_? 1 had to pass through a dark room, and poked my way to the door, directed by bursts of 

laughter within. I rapped gently; a loud voice cried out, * Tumble in !* Opening the first door, I 
found myself between two. There was no retreating: on tapping at the second, the invitation wna 
repeated louder than before, with some uddition, 4 Tumble in, and show your ugly face!’ I iustantly 
fouud myself in the company of three fine fellows, who showed signs of having spent a glorious day. 
In the midst of my odd entanglement, a thundering voice shouted, 4 Red or white, red or white V I 
stood amazed ; still louder the demand was repeated, ‘ Red or white. Sir ?’ I paused for a moment, 
and catching a portion of their sanctified, humor , I stoutly answered, ‘ Red !’ and sat me down. Not 
another word was spoken: fresh wine and clean glasses were brought; we drank round, and in 
silenco I bowed to my new friends. After a short pause, I begged to express my good fortune iu 
falling into such civilized company, os 1 had never dreamed of finishing the day so much to my 
mind. I told them I was wandering about in search of a townsman of mine, one John B ——, of 
Leicester, whom I could not find, but had little to regret on thnt score, since my inquiries had brought 
me into the present party. Upon which one of my jovial friends got up, and pointing to the floor, 

cried out, ‘There he lies! there he lies, Sir! The Rev. John B-.Bachelor of Arts, and like 

one of the profane !* There be lay ; the «niut-like B-, dead as Bacchus, under the table!’ 
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At a dinner at the London Coffee-House, our author met Mr. Samuel Wesley, who 
told him many anecdotes of his uncle John, the celebrated founder of the Methodists, 
and in the midst of their port and claret, called for a pen and ink, and wrote the fol¬ 
lowing lines upon the death of Whitfield, which have never before been published: 


Servant of God, well done! 

Thy glorious warfare’s past; 

The battle ’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last. 

Of all thy heart’s desire 
Triumphantly posseted, 

Lodged by the m uisterijl choir 
In thy Redeemer’s breast. 

it. 

In condescending love, 

Thy ceaseless prayer he heard, 

And bade thee suddenly remove 
To thy complete reward. 

Ready * to bring the peace/ 

Thy * beauteous feet’ were shod, 

Till mercy sealed thy soul’s release, 

And caught thee up to God. 

Here is a passage or two of geology. T 
with Mr. David Booth, a Scottish literary 


.hi. 

With saints enthroned on high, 

Thou dost thy Lord proclaim. 

And still to God salvation cry, 

Salvation to the Lamb! 

O, happy, happy soul! 

In ecstasies of praise, 

Long as eternal ages roll, 

Thou seest thy Saviour's face. 

IV. 

Redeemed from earth and pain. 

Ah ! when shall we ascend, 

And all our heavenly Canaan gain, 

With our translated friend? 

Come, Lord! and quickly come! 

And when in thee complete, 

Receive thy longing servants home, 

To triumph at thy feet!' 

writer has been describing an interview 


'In his terse broad Scotch, my literary friend said,‘ Are ye tied to Mooses's account of the crea¬ 
tion V ‘By no means,’ said 1. ‘Then I'll show yea very curious book upon China, in which the 
histories of that antique country go back more than six thousand years. As a proof of their 
authenticity, in every king’s reign is set down the celestial phenomena,as they occurred, and which, 
upon tracing back, is found to be a correct uccount of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
demonstrates, to a certainty, the truth of these records. There cau be no doubt of that nation 

being in a high state of civilization before the time from which Moses dates the creation of the 

world. They have, however, histories that run back more than thirty thousand years, but these 
are so mixed with fable that they cannot be depended upou/ 

* * * * 

‘In a conversation with Dr. Lnrdnpr, stating how much we were indebted to the discoveriea in 

geolovy, demonstrating the antiquity of the earth, he replied, that we need not resort to geology to 
prove the fact: for, as it regards tlie creation of the heavenly bodies, it could be proved that the 
fixed stars are at such an immense distance, that, notwithstanding light moves at the rate of a 
hundred thousand miles per second, it would take three hundred thousand years for a ray of it to 
travel through space ere it reached the earth ; so that the stars we now see must have been created 
more than three hundred thousand years ago.’ 


Mr. Gardiner would seem to have been rather raw, on his first visit to London ; for 
being in the gallery of the House of Commons, listening to Sheridan, Pitt, and Fox, he 
became so excited by theoratory of the latter, that he vociferated an uproarious 'Bravo t 
to the great scandal of the house and the speaker, who despatched a sergeant-at-arms 
to bring the offender to the bar, for the gross breach of privilege of which he had been 
guilty. The Prince of Wales, whom the importance of the debate had brought into the 
house, commiserating the young man’s situation, waved theofficer away with his hand; 
but the gallery \va9 cleared ; and as the innocent cause of the summary movement 
passed through the crowd, he heard execrations, and mutterings not loud but deep, 
against the deep damnation of their violent ‘taking off.’ Many years after, he was 
shown into the travelldi’s room of an inn in the south of England, where a gentleman 
was inveighing against the rustic, whose folly in calling out ‘ bravo f caused him to be 
turned nut of the gallery of the House of Commons, on a remote occasion, while Fox 
was speaking. Our author kept his countenance, and joined in the laugh. 

The subjoined presents a very striking sketch of the commencement and completion 
of a work of art, which will immortalize the name of the intrepid artist: 


‘When 1 visited Sir R. Phillips, in Bridge-street, in 1921, every morning, when I rose, I was 
interested in viewing the habitation of Quaker Horner, at the top of St. Paul’s. V\ hen ihe cross 
was ukeu do »n (o be re-gilt and repaired, this enterprising \ouug artist, through the influence of 
George the Fourth, obtained permission to build a small wooden house on the scaffold poles that 
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rOM above the site of the cross, for the purpose of sketching the panoramic view or London, now 
exhibited in the Colosseum. After a stormy night, it was with trepidutiou that I opened my bed¬ 
room shutters, lest the structure should have been blown away from its frightful elevation. When 
the weather was calm and bright, I had great pleasure, w ith a telescope, in watching some of their 
domestic operations. As we breakfasted about the same time with our neighbors in the clouds, 1 
was sure to see the contents of the slop-basin thrown out of the little sash window upon the dome 
below. The laborious toil of the artist iu ascending the stair-cases and ladders to reach his aerial 
dwelling, and the attendant danger, so often repeated, would have damped the ardor of most men. 
‘On entering the cathedral at three iu the morning, the stillness of the streets,’ says Mr. Horner, 
‘contrasted with the mid-day bustle, was only surpassed by the sepulchral stillness of the cathedral. 
But uot less impressive at this early hour, was the immense scene from this lofty summit. Without 
any indication of animated existence, it was interesting to mark the gradual symptoms of returning 
life, until the rising sun vivified the whole into activity, bustle, and business. The weather waa 
frequently so boisterous, during the stormy summer of l&H, as to frustrate the contrivance for 
security, and it was diificult to obtain workmen, at a high remunerated, to repair the scaffolding 
and machinery. This will not appear surprising, when it is known thut, during the high winds, it 
was impossible for a person to stand, without clinging to the frame-work. The creaking, whistling 
of the timbers, waB like a ship laboring iu a storm; during a squall, a great part of the heavy 
planks were carried away over the house-tops to a considerable distance. At this moment the 
observatory was torn from its fastening, and turned partly over the edge of the platform. The fury 
of the wind rendered the door impassable, and an outlet was obtained by forcing a passage on tbe 
opposite side.’ Mr. Horner, with an unparalleled degree of courage, surmounted all these difficul¬ 
ties, and finished his sketch of the metropolis upon two hundred and eighty sheets of drawing- 
paper, comprising a surface of six hundred and eighty square feet, and as long as the Colosseum 
lasts, his name will be perpetuated.’ 

Dining one day with ‘those two splendid fellow's, Cherry and Charles Matthews,* 
our author tells us, the former gave as a toast, after some political discussion, 'May men 
of principle he our principal men and the latter, ( May our future time be pastime.* 
It may be proper here, ‘ speaking of actors,* to mention a system of audience-packing, 
which would be a novelty, v/e think, in the theatres of this country. The operation of 
being ‘screwed in,’ is ‘effected by placing the back of the person against a powerful 
engine, opposite one of the doors, which forces him into the pit, where, so close are the 
people wedged together, when the screw is in motion, that its action may be felt in the 
remotest part.’ What an eligible situation for a Daniel Lambert! — what a machine 
Co pack a jury ! The description of Paganini’s firet appearance in London is not with¬ 
out interest. There also might you see ‘ packing :’ 


* 1 was present when Paganiui made his first appearance in the Opera House, and the crowd that 
surrounded the doors at an early hour, consisted entirely of composers and musicians. The eager¬ 
ness was much increased by two previous disappointments; Paganini not daring for some time to 
come before an Euglish audience. I got in, at the hazard of my bones, and the house was filled in 
an instant; hundreds being left in the street. I stood next to Mr. Venua, of Cambridge, and a 
Scotchman, who had come from Edinburgh, and was more fortunate thau Venua, who had made aa 
unsuccessful journey the week before. Wo stood in breathless anxiety until the Signor made his 
appearance. As his gaunt figure glided from the side scenes to tbe front of the stage, involuntary 
shouts burst from all parts of the house; ninny rising from their seats to view the spectre. HU 
appearance was more like a devotee about to suifer martyrdom, than one to delight you with his art; 
he was evidently in great trepidation, but gained confidence as the thunders of applause and cheer¬ 
ing continued.’ 

Mr. Gahdineb records, from Dr. Parr’s own lips, that celebrated scholar’s rebuke of 
Sir James Mackintosh, who had said that O’Coighly richly deserved his fate, eince it 
was impossible to conceive of a greater/scoundrel.’ 1 By no means, Jamie,’ said the 
Doctor; it is very possible to conceive of a greater scoundrel. He was an Irishman; he 
might have been a Scotchman : he was a priest; he might have been a lawyer: he 
was a traitor; he might have been an apostate!’ The following is characteristic: 

‘The Doctor was very proud of his bells and his choir, and always encouraged them to sing a 
long hymn or an anthem before sermon, during which he used to steal into the vestry and get hia 
pipe. When they bad done, the clerk informed him, and, if the Doctor had uot finished, he would 
aay, * Joha, tell them to sing the two last verses over again; my people love singing, and I love 
amoking.’ It mattered not what part of the service he was in, his colloquial style would now and 
then break out. A farming man, coming in rather late, the Doctor stopped short, and said, ‘John, 
how many limes aa I to tell you not to stump up the aisle in those hob-nailed shoes ?” 


Our author seems not to have been altogether free from the ‘ducks and nods which 
Weak minds pay to rank,’ yet he gives us a fearless and most pitiable picture of George 
the Third, in his saddle, reviewing the Oxford Blues at Windsor, in 1805 : ‘ A more de¬ 
plorable object surely neyer was seen. His countenance was imbecile, and bis look 
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vacant. The ribbon with which the horse’s main was plaited, immediately caught his 
attention, and he expressed his delight by saying, ‘Pretty blue ribbons! — pretty blue 
ribbons t* After indulging in the rocking motion of his horse for some time, he could 
scarcely be coaxed to move on in line, but stopped and chatted inanely with the com* 
mon soldiers in the ranks. ' Look on that picture, and then on this,* the best and brief¬ 
est we have yet encountered of the coronation of Victoria : 

'At ten o'clock, the cannon announced that the Queen had stepped into her carriage at the palace, 
and at eleven the cannon again informed u» of her arrival at the abbey-door. The heralds, mar¬ 
shals, and men-at-arms, in their still’ coats of gold, flew to the entrance to form the procession. 
The excitement hud been incrciiMng from eight to eleven. Interesting and beautiful, the Queen 
walked alone, followed by the maids of honor, dressed in white satin and brilliants, with circlets of 
roses mingled with green leuves upon their beads, holding, nearly breast high, tho superb tram 
she drew after her; then came the ladies of the bed-chamber, in rich dresses of cerulean blue, 
with bandeaus of diamonds, and ostrich feathers on their heads.* * * * At 

the moment the Queen bad arrived upon the platform, and was banded to a chair of stats by 
her uncle, the Duke of Sussex, the sun showered down his beams upon her. It was a dramatic 
scene of pomp and grandeur, ton lofty for language to represent. I looked steadfastly at her, when 
seated, and saw, by the tremulous glitter of diamonds upon her breast, that she was agitated, and 
nearly overcome with the spleudor that surrounded her. The music was the service of the church, 
as performed in the cathedrals, solemn and grand, heightened in its effects by a band of one hun¬ 
dred and tifty instrumental performers, and nearly three hundred voices. The parts usually sung 
by a single voice, were performed by six of the most eminent English singers to each part. During 
the performance of Handel's anthem, describing the crowning of King Solomon, the Queen was 
conducted by her Indies behind the purple and gold tapestry, into Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
where she was robed for her coronation. Sbe soon returned, under a canopy of gold. It then 
wanted three minutes to two o’clock. A telegraphic communicaton was made from the floor through 
the roof, aud a rocket announced that the crown was placed on her head. Tho cannon instantly 
thundered from the Park and the Tower, and the five hundred instruments and voices poured 
forth ‘ The Queen ghall rejoice in her strength, for the Lord hath get a crown of pure gold on her 
head.* At the same instant, like an electrical flash, four hundred peers and peeresses crowned them¬ 
selves with the coronets they held in their hands. It was a burst of grandeur, of surpassing splen¬ 
dor, too migbty to be described.’ 

A better story of hypochondria than even 1 The Turned Head* of the * London Phy¬ 
sician,’ is that of a patient of a medical friend of the author’s, who imagined he had a 
leg of mutton hanging to his nose, and walked nearly double, to prevent the dangling 
joint from hitting his knees. The cure was simple. He was taken into a dark room, 
where a person was stationed with the reality, and on cutting off just the tip of his 
nose, the mutton was let fall on the floor. On opening the window-shutters, the p»> 
tient was convinced he had got rid of his load, and walked in an upright posture ever 
afterward. An anecdote, too, well worth recording, is that related of Haydn, the great 
composer, who on one occasion went into a music-store, in Leicester, and after looking 
at a variety of his own pieces, said he wanted something better. ' Do you see they are 
by Haydn? asked the shop-keeper, a fervent admirer of that artist. ‘ Well, Sir, I do,* 
was the reply; 1 but I wish for something better.’ ' Better!’ indignantly cried the enthu¬ 
siastic amateur; 'a gentleman of your taste I am not anxious to serve;* and be was 
turning away, when the 1 hard customer* made known that he was Haydn himselt 

The following is well authenticated of John Bunyan. While in Bedford jail, he was 
called upon by a Quaker, desirous of making a convert of him. 'Friend John,’ said 
he, ‘ I am come to thee with a message from the Lord ; and after having searched for 
thee in half the prisons in England, I am glad 1 have found thee at last.’ 'If the 
Lord had sent you,’ returned Bunyan, you need not have taken so much pains to find 
me out; for the Lord knows I have been here these twelve years.’ As a marked and 
pleasant contrast of character, we will close this already too greatly extended ' Salma¬ 
gundi’ with a condensed passage in the history of Sir Lumley Sxtffington, author of 
the ' Point of Honor,’ and ci devartf prime leader of the fashions with the whipped 
cream of the London beau-monde. He was once disturbed in the night by the infor¬ 
mation that the adjoining house was on fire; he voted the necessity of moving a ‘ very 
great bore,’ and vowed with vows he would not stir; and when at last in the street, in hia 
Turkish night-gown, and hair in papers, he greatly amused the by-standers and busy 
firemen, by calling out: • What are these horrid creatures about, with so much filthy 
water, thAt I cannot step, without wetting my slippers!’ 
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American Quarterlies. — We have the two prominent American reviews, for the 
January quarter, the ‘New-York’ and the ‘North-American,’ before ua, but are com¬ 
pelled to ‘apeak them shortly.’ They are both good numbers; at least, both contain 
three or four papers of unusual excellence. The first article in the last-named work 
we take from internal evidence to be from the competent pen of our consul at Rome, 
an old contributor to these pages, of whose literary qualities it were superfluous to speak. 
It is a review of Micali on the ancient Italians, and describes their origin, the first 
steps toward civilization, the Pelasgi and Etruscans, with their science and literature, 
their arts of war and peace, agriculture, etc. The article is both entertaining and in¬ 
structive, in all its details. The review of Stephens’ ‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt, 
Arabia Petreea,’ etc., is said to be from the hand of Hon. Lewis Cass; and of this we 
think there can be no doubt. It is a very cordial and elaborate notice of this excellent 
and most popular work, rendered doubly valuable from the fact, that the reviewer him¬ 
self followed our author through most of the interesting scenes which he has not less 
happily than vividly described. Justice is done to, and a clear synopsis given of, the 
•Life of Father Marquette,’ which forms the tenth volume of ‘Sparks’ Library of 
American Biography;’ and high praise is awarded, in another article, to Duponceau’s 
volume on the nature and character of the Chinese system of writing.’ Those of our 
readers who remember the valuable and interesting papers upon the 4 Chinese Nations 
and Languages,’ contributed to the Knickerbocker by the author of the work in ques¬ 
tion, will not be surprised to learn, that an adequate judge has pronounced it ‘un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most remarkable publications of the present day.’ The remaining 
articles are, ‘Nautical Discovery in the Northwest,’ ‘ Bowditch’s translation of the 
* Mecamque Celeste,’ * International Copyright,’ and the usual series of brief critical 
notices. _ 

The New- York Review is enriched with an article upon the poetry of Wordsworth, 
that well deserves the place of honor which it occupies. It is a consideration and 
analysis of the genius and productions of a gifted poet, who has but just began to enjoy 
that renown which will carry his name, full of honors, down to future ages. The com¬ 
ments upon the labors of Wordsworth evince a due appreciation of the bent of his 
mind, and the character of his inspirations ; and were the paper of a more moderate 
length, this commentary, together^with the extracts, which are made with good taste, 
would insure conviction to many a doubter, whom we fear will not now encounter a 
semi-dissertation and review, of such formidable extent. The second article is upon 
the ‘ Geological Survey of New-York,’ and embodies a great variety of useful and in¬ 
teresting geological facts, and bares to the day the riches with which the earth teems, 
in the empire state. Passing a well written dissertation on * Rituals,’ another, displaying 
much research, and replete with valuable information, upon ‘ Steam Navigation of the 
Ocean,’ and a review of an elementary treatise on sound, we come to an article on the 
writings of Carlyle, which discriminates judiciously between the good and the blame¬ 
worthy, in summing up the merits and characteristics of this remarkable writer. It 
has become fashionable, with many small litterateurs in this country, to prate of the 
‘invisible and non-existent,’ which our author has evoked, and the ' mysteries of na¬ 
ture’ which he 4 spiritualizes into ideal forms,’ what time he ‘lulls the universe to sleep, 
that he may look at it,’ and such like nonsense. These literary pauper-parvenus, inca¬ 
pable of the redeeming thought , seize the faults of Carlyle’s style, and having 
clothed their meagre conceptions in this stolen garb, fancy they have become German- 
ixed into the ‘inner soul’ of Professor Teufelsdrock’s best manner. A very sound 
and able criticism of Cooper’s last works, concludes with a paragraph on that writer’s 
style, in which the critic observes: ‘Had we aimed at a literary criticism of these 
works, we should have had frequent occasion to point out verbal inaccuracies, such as 
the repeated use of under standingly , which does not belong to our language; of bluff,\ 

which ia known only as a maritime word; of imperious , instead of imperative, and 
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many others.’ Now, despite the ability with which this review is written, this last- 
quoted sentence is nonsense: nay, it is worse than nonsense; for it is untrue, and of 
course unjust. 'Understandingly not an English word !* Preposterous! Indeed, this 
remark is so injinitely absurd, that we hope, in mere charity, the editors will be able to 
•ay in their next number that it is a misprint, or some mistake. 'Bluff known only as a 
maritime word!’ Let the reviewer consult old Sam. Johnson, where he will find 
himst{f doubly in error; for bluff is there, but maritime is not! ‘Imperious instead 
of imperative;’ perhaps so, perhaps not. The cnticism lacks force, because it lacks 
specification: the reviewer’s assertion, after three such blunders as we have pointed out, 
will not suffice; and the same remark will apply to the imputation of the last two 
Words of the sentence quoted, viz: 1 many others.’ If the * many others’ are like those 
cited, Mr. Cooper need not be ashamed of them. We have as little charity for Mr. 
Cooper’s faults as any one; but we do not see the propriety, justice, or taste, of falsely 
accusing him of error. Fifty-two minor critical notices compose the eighth article 
proper, and with a 'Quarterly Chronicle,’ close the number. 


'The Sublime and Ridiculous.’ — We have remarked, within a twelvemonth or so, 
some two or three notices of the gifted Braikard, and bis productions; but in none of 
them have we seen allusion made to one of the most admirable sketches that ever pro¬ 
ceeded from his felicitous pen. We yield to none in our estimate of the touching frag¬ 
ments, free from any tincture of affectation, from the same source, which have worked 
out their gentle triumphs in the hearts of so many readers ; but for the following ex¬ 
quisite mixture of the sublime and the ridiculous, which is not included in the earlier 
edition of Brainard’s works, we must express a superabundant admiration. It is en¬ 
titled ‘TheCaptain, a Fragment,’ and was suggested by the subjoined passage in the 
ship-news of a Bridgeport, (Conn.)journal: ‘Arrived, schooner Fame, from Charles¬ 
ton, via. New-London. While riding at anchor, during the storm on Thursday evening 
last, the Fame was run foul of by the wreck of the Methodist meeting-house, from 
Norwich, which was carried away in the late freshet.’ What a skeleton-text is this 
for the magnificent descriptive soliloquy which ensues, and how rich the contrast which 
its change embodies: 

8olemn he paced upon that schooner’s deck, 

And muttered of his hardships : ‘1 have been 
Where the wild will of Mississippi’s tide 
Him dashed me on the savy^r ; 1 have sailod, 

In the thick night, ulong the wave washed edge 
Of ice in acres, by the pitiless ^oast 
Of Labrador; and I have scraped my keel 
O’er coral rocks, in Madagascar seas ; 

And often, in my cold and midnight watch, 

Have heard the warning voice of the lee-shore 
Speaking in breakers ! Ay, and 1 have seen 
The whale and sword-fish fight beneath my bow* ; 

And when they made the d<-up boil like a pot, 

Have swung into its vortex , and 1 know 
To guide my vessel with a sailor’s skill, 

And brave ouch dangers with a sailor’s heart; 

But uever yet, upon the stormy wuve, 

Or where the river mi r , s v the main, 

Or in the chafing nnciinrage of the bay, 

In all my rouirh experience of harm. 

Met I — a Methodist mtetiug-house ! 

• * * * 


Cat-head, or beam, or davit, has it none, 

8 tarbnard nor larboard, gunwale,stem, nor stern! 

)t comes in such a ‘ questionable shape,’ 

I cannot even speak it! L’p jib, Joney, 

And make for Bridgeport! There, where Stratford Point, 
Long Beuch, Fairweather Island, and the buoy, 

Are safe from such eucdupvrs, we ’ll protest ! 

And yankee legends long shall tell the tale, 

That once a Charleston schooner was beset. 

Riding at anchor, by — a meeting-house 
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Out Country ik the Oldek Time. — Through the kindness of an antiquarian bibli- 
opolist, in London, we have been greatly amused, in turning over the leaves of an 
elaborate work, written and published in England, just after the American Revolution, 
by one J. Ferdinand D. Smyth, Esq., and entitled, 1 A Tour in the United States of 
America; an account of the Country, Anecdotes of several members of the Congress, 
and general officers in the Army; with many other very singular and curious Occur¬ 
rences.* The volumes are interesting, as affording a picture of this republic, which is 
in striking contrast with its present appearance and condition. The work appeared 
at a time when ‘nothing of the kind had been hitherto published,* and was written to 
gTatify a universal craving in England, to hear more of a country, where had just 
occurred ‘a great and very extraordinary revolution.* In the list of subscribers to the 
book, the names of earls, dukes, and lords, among them Lord North, are conspicuous. 
Our author was forcibly struck, on first landing in Virginia, with a peculiar native 
annoyance, which he thus describes: 

‘We were assaulted by a great number of musketoes, a very noxious fly, which seems 
to be of the species of gnats, but larger and more poisonous, leaving a hard tumor 
wherever they bite, with an intolerable and painful itching. They penetrate the skin, 
fill themselves with blood, and make their principal attacks in the night, accompanied 
by a small, shrill, disagreeable note, the very sound of which prevents you from sleep, 
after you have been once bit.’ 

He complains bitterly, also, of a kindred nightly tormentor, the species and character 
of which were so well indicated by the naive query of the Frenchman : *1 was much 
dissatisfy last night in de bed wid a great many bites of — of — what you call dat d — n 
animal dat lie awake in de day-times, and promenade my leg in de night, eh V But 
the American frog seems to have borne away the palm ; and if the following be not 
over-colored, we fear the race has greatly deteriorated: 

‘The bull-frogs emit a most tremendous roar, louder than the bellowing of a bull, 
from the similarity of whose voice they obtained their name ; but their note is harsh, 
sonorous, and abrupt. They surprise a man exceedingly, as he will hear their hoarse, 
loud, bellowing clamor just by him, and sometimes all around him, yet he cannot disco¬ 
ver whence it proceeds; they being all covered in water, and just raising their mouth 
only a little above the surface, when they roar out, then instantly draw it under again. 
They are of the size of a man’s foot.* 


Our author is a zealous Briton, and seems to have made himself useful to his king. 
He was not always successful, however, in his loyal endeavors, but was once or twice 
imprisoned by 'the rebels.’ On one occasion, he tells us, he was on his way through 
Pennsylvania, ‘to join the royal standard erected at Norfolk, by the Earl of Dunmore, 
His Majesty’s Governor,’ when he was arrested by ‘ some rebel Dutchmen,* and drag¬ 
ged before a committee of safety, from which he had recently escaped, and which 
consisted of ‘a taylor, a leather-breecbes-maker, a shoe-maker, a ginger-bread-maker, a 
butcher, and two publicans!’ Here he was subjected to an examination, which 
evinces the spirit of the time. 'Tamn you!’ says one member, ‘howst darsht you 
make an exshkape from dish honorablesh committish 1 * ‘ Howsb der duyvel can you 
shtand sho shtyff for King Shorsh, akamsht dish koontery?’ asked a second; while 
a third declared, that ‘de committish would let King Shorsh know howsh to pehave 
hisself, ’ and that ‘dey would kill all de English tiefs as soon as von ox or von cow!* 
Philadelphia, at this time, had ‘ upward of thirty thousand inhabitants,’ with a few 
praiseworthy public edifices, conspicuous among which were a lunatic asylum, and the 
‘ convenient and handsome barracks of the king’s troops.’ Here it was that our author 
was imprisoned by the 1 rebel ’ enemy; and where, if we may believe his story, he 
suffered every species of indignity, with many violent attacks upon his loyal principles. 
He mentions, among his occasional vis’tors and ' lecturers,’ Dr. Benjamin Rush, 'a 
member of congress, and a man eminent in physic, but more eminent in rebellion. 1 


At some future day, we may revert to these volumes, for the purpose of sketching two 


national pictures of the past and present. 
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Tagalo Poetry. — Very grievous is it, to a generous and sensitive purveyor of 
literary edibles, that he should be unable to scatter to his thousands of readers those 
choice bits of chanee provender, wherewith his own intellectual palate is often most 
delectably regaled. Such, not to say it boastingly, have been our emotions, while 
feasting upon two thin volumes of Tagalo poetry, printed in ‘ Sampaloe, suburb of 
Manilla,’ with which we have been kindly favored, by a correspondent in China. The 
externals of these pamphlet-tomes are worthy of note. A thin, gay paper cover, like 
that seen on tea-chests, envelopes some thirty leaves of whitish-brown paper, of the 
coarsest texture, bearing the impress of types which may have been stolen, as a foreign 
* venture,’ by some enterprising'outside barbarian,’ from the place named ‘ hell,’ or 
Hades, by the printers, into which are cast all worn-out and irreclaimable letters. The 
volumes are entitled ‘ Salita At Bvhay na Nassapit ni Dona Marcbla, at nang isang 
Mercador sa Reinong Portuga, and ' Salita Nang Buhay na Pinagdaanan, nang Prie- 
cipe Ygmioio, at nang Princesa Gloriana, na anac nang Haring Grimaldo, sa Caha- 
rian nang Gran-Cayro;’ or, in a Christian tongue, a 'History of the Life and Adven¬ 
tures of Donna Marcbla and a Portuguese Merchant,’ and a 'History of the Life and 
Wanderings of the Prince Ygmidio, and the Princess Gloriana, daughter of King 
Grimaldo, of the kingdom of Grand Cairo.’ No sooner bad we turned to the pro¬ 
mising title-page, than we launched at once into the volumes, cruized outside the first 
two leaves, and presently found ourselves beyond our reckoning, and obliged to anchor. 
Indeed, we doubt if the following passage, the rock on which we split, be laid down 
in any of the literary charts: 

Caya nMgnahira.t, houng cane maglihim 
At irong roson co ngnvo,i, iyong cunin, 

Cun ang pagparito.t, pwehnnap sa aquin 
Cun ulo« nang iba,i, sa aquin sabihin. 

* 

Matibay na uicang hiudi mapapacuic 
Frong aquing sabi, tunny napag-ibig; 

Nguni aquing sinta.i, ibiir cong mabuttd 
Mahal mong paugala,i, houag ipagcaiL 

Cun ra eamnhalan aco po ay unla, 

Anac nang viitano tauong mural ita, 

Cun caya nagpilit na aco,i, nagaadhiya 
Nagsasapmlaran sa iyong sunghaya. 

Now the premises of the enthuymem involved m these stanzas, we are not so much 
inclined to dispute; and as they will be equally clear to most of our readers, we look to 
be sustained in our judgment; but we would respectfully ask, if the collateral senti¬ 
ments here expressed, do not demand the severest rebuke from the friends of humanity 
and the rights of women ? ‘ Decidedly, these are the opinions,’ in this meridian. In 
the annexed stanzas, from a minor poem, we think we recognise a translation of the 
first part of the popular song of ‘ Woodman, spare that Tree 1’ by our enterprising con¬ 
temporary, General Morris : 


Bucod paaa iyong! 

Manga capagalan! 
Nang pngtatangol mo sa! 

Anac cong nmhal! 
Merced na bigay co,t, 
Ibang carongculan, 
Ang lahat mong pagod, 
Aquing babayaraa! 


Ynihatid co po, 
Mahiraphirap man, 
Ang pangacong upa. 
Ay upan raacamian ? 
Mayroou dao siyang, 
Pitong cayaman&n, 
Yaong icapiio, 

Siyang ibibigay! 


If the above be indeed a veritable rendering of the first two stanzas of the song in 
question, and of this the reader can judge as well as ourselves, it must be admitted that 
the translator has taken some important liberties with our friend’s production. Much 
of the spirit of the original has been permitted to evaporate. Nevertheless, we should 
be pleased to bear Mr. Russell sing the lines, at his next soiree. Harsh as they seem, 
he would doubtless evoke melody from them. 
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‘The Corsair.’ — Proposals have been issued for the publication of a weekly ga¬ 
zette ‘of literature, dramatic news and criticism, fashion and novelty,’ entitled as above, 
and to be under the direction of N. P. Wrr.Lis and T. O. Porter, Esquires. The first 
named gentleman, we are desired to state, will bring to the new journal not only the 
undivided aid of his own acknowledged talents and industry, but all the distinguished 
talent, domestic and foreign, which he has been enabled to direct to the columns of the 
periodical in which his own contributions have hitherto appeared, but with which he 
has recently relinquished all connection. Mr. Porter is a gentleman of fine taste, and 
so far as we have had an opportunity of judging, holds an agreeable and graceful pen. 
There is a touch of ely satire, we have good reason for ‘guessing,’ in that portion of 
the prospectus which alludes to the immunities afforded the editors by the ‘piratical 
law of copy-rightfor although it is their purpose to collect the spirit not only of the 
English, but of the French and German belles-lettres, yet we are informed it is equally 
their design to elicit their share of the current wit, humor, and literature of our own 
country. Unlike the Albion — one of the best weekly journals of English and foreign 
literature that is perused in the United States, and an indispensable work to general 
literary readers — the ‘Corsair* will combine choice American effort, in liberal propor¬ 
tion with trans-Atlantic gatherings, including ample and impartial criticisms upon our 
drama, literature, arts, etc. In short, the editors propose to reap the ‘harvest of event, 
wit, genius, and poetry,’ at home as well as abroad ; and we hazard little in predicting 
that they will do it successfully. At any rate, we desire for them a multitude of 
sheaves, and abundant stores of * golden grain.’ The first number of the work is soon 
to be issued, with distinguished beauty, it is hinted, in its externals of paper and printing. 


Saint Nicholas Interlopers. —A veteron daily journalist, who ‘knows all about 
it,’ complains that the Saint Nicholas Society has * very few of the old Dutch blood of 
the Knickerbockers among its supporters.’ This must be the case; for the moderns 
are getting sadly out of the ‘old paths.’ Shade of Waller the Doubter 1 — no delibe¬ 
ration, no long smokings, and short speeches; but, contrariwise, long harangues, 
which, if pleasant to hear, are exceedingly hard to read, and all despatch in reporting 
proceedings for the papers! But Djedrich Knickerbocker will not desert them, 
while there is hope of amendment, and a return to the ancient ways, from which there 
have been backslidings; nay, though they misprint him in the daily journals, making 
nonsense of the toasts which he transmits to their annual festivals. We place on 
record the recent sentiment of our i'lustrums progenitor, with its accompanying note to 
the president, with the assurance that filial care hath been taken that no lapsus Ujpcc, 
should mar its benevolent intention : 


‘ lk hah pezHU in myn srhip gennamt ‘die Goedc Vrouw,’ van Albanie nan diNieuw-NederlandU, 
code Iner ben ik pevangt in li»t yslejren over Kimlerhook ! 

‘ Vor Zekers. Ik ben bedroefi <Jat ik can met iniddujr met u eeten. 

‘ Sibenkeu u gluiueu ende druikea. Oranje boven. ik blyve u getrouwr Vriend 


Diederich Knickerbocker. 


Soirees Musicai.es.’— We are glad to perceive that Mr. C. E. Horn proposes giving 
six concerts, or ‘soirees musieales,' on Thursday of each alternate week, during the 
ensuing three months. The object of these performances is to present to the admirers 
of classical music an opportunity of hearing the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozabt, 
Spohr, Rossini, etc.; and the terms and arrangements are such as cannot fail to render 
them sociable and select. These may be ascertained, and tickets secured, at the music 
stores, and at the beautiful 'Repository of Arts’ of Messrs. Davis and Horn 411 
Broadway. The first concert will take place on Thursday, the fourteenth of February 
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Original Poem rv Joel Barlow. —The following are extracts from an original 
poem, by Joel Barlow, author of the ' Columbiad,’ written in May, 1782, and enclosed 
in a letter to the widow of Hon. Chief Justice Hosmer, of Connecticut, then re¬ 
cently deceased. The poem is entitled, ‘ An Elegy on the late Honorable Titus Hosmer, 
one of the Counsellors of the Slate of Connecticut, a Member of Congress, and a 
Judge of the Maritime Court of Appeals for the United States of America. 1 The style 
of the entire production is strikingly characteristic of the verse of that period; while 
aome of the stanzas will compare with the best efforts of their author. The lines are 
placed in type from Mr. Barlow's own manuscript After invoking the spirit of the 
departed to preside over his pen, the writer proceeds: 

Come, in the form that glare-ey’d spirits dress, 

When death’s dim veil hath shrouded all their pride, 

While yon tall cloud but emulates thy face , 

Where the lone moon-beam trembles through its side. 

Come, on the pale that listening midnight heaves, 

When freighted phantoms, bending with a bier, 

8 talk through the mist, ascend the soundiug graves, 

And wake wild wonders in the startled car! 


The following stanzas succeed, and are immediately connected with, a description of 
the bereaved wife, and her blooming, fatherless children, scarcely conscious, as yet, of 
their great loss, and ‘demanding their sire, with tears of artless innocence:' 

So lonely Cynthia, on her evening throne, 

And all her young-ey’d plnuctary train, 

In languid lustre , seek their sire the sun, 

Down the still chambers of the western main. 

Vet that broad bearaer from his nightly race, 

With rising radbnee shall the day restore; 

Another spring ronews fair nature’s face, 

And years and ages die to purchase more. 

But thou, alas ! no morn on earth wilt tread, 

Nor one short hour tiiy blest employments leave. 

Though the sad knell that hail’d thee to the dead, 

Had doom’d thy helpless country to her grave. 

Thy country, whose still supplicating moan 
Implores thy counsel with an infant cry. 

And loads the same stern ingel with a groan 
Which bore thy kindling spirit to the sky. 

The annexed lines will bring forcibly back to the present reader the spirit (not less 
than the phraseology and pronunciation) of the time in which they were penned : 

Wilt thou, in seats of blessedness above, 

Where cares of empires claim the Eternal ear, 

Among thy country’s guardian seraphs prove 
The hand to cherish and the heart to hear 1 

There, while the dread sublimity of soul 

O’er all the star-ey’d heaven exalts thy throne, 

While worlds beneath immeasurably roll, 

And show the well kuowu circuit of tby own; 


Wilt thou remnrk the bluely-bending shore, 

Where hills and champ urns stretch abroad their pride, 
Where opening streams their lengthiest currents pour, 
And heaps of heroes swell the crimson tide 1 

Wih thou recogniso that confnsod uproar. 

Totems, curVd is smo!ty columns, mounting high, 

Mix’d with the clarion's desolating roar , 

Mending and purpling all the nether sky ) 

tol. xm. 23 
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Amid the tumult, wilt thou see afar, 

Our laurell'd heroes striving for the day ? 

While clouds unfolding, ope the wings of war, 

Where the grim legions sweep the foes away 1 

And while their deeds thy blest approvance claim. 

While crowds of rival chief* thy guidance share, 

Behold that first, that finished heir of fame, 

And be the beBt of heroes still tby care. 

That hero, whose illuminating sword 

Lights death and victory through the darkened field, 

Bids realms and uges waken at his word, 

Their sire, their soul, their saviour, and their shield. 

A pressure of matter prevents farther extracts for the present number. We shall 
take another occasion to complete our quotations, many of which are not only striking 
iecord9 of the time, but possess poetical merit of a high order. 


Summer in the lap op Winter. — When the streets are covered with snow, the 
rivers, with slow and solemn movement, rolling their tributes of ice to the main, and 
a howling tempest filling all the oir, it is a pleasant thing for a man, while, * to make irae 
of a strong expression,* 

‘Cold arc his feelings, cold the weather!’ 

to step into long ranges of hot-houses, where breathes the very breath of midsummer, 
and on every hand are blooming flowers, of a thousand hues. Let us advise the city 
denizen to pay a visit to the garden of that nature’s nobleman, Thomas Hogg, walk 
amidst his fruit-bearing orange and lemon trees, and his amphitheatric rows of japom- 
cas, countless in variety, and fresh as the loveliest damsel in whose hair they may 
flourish, or in whose bouquet they may attract admiration, conversation, and perhaps 
beaux. In short, if the reader would see Summer dallying in Winter’s lap, let him step 
up to Hogo’s ‘ New-York Botanic Garden,’ at the junction of Broadway and Twenty- 
first street, and he may remark that agreeable phenomenon. 


Kkickerbockeriana : Correspondent*, etc. — There has been no month, since the establish- 
went of this Magazine, in which so many names have been added to ita list of subscribers, a* 
during the period which has elapsed since the issue of our last number. For this most substantial 
evidence of abundant public approbation, as well as for the testimony afforded iu the almost 
uniform firm adherence of older readers, we shall let slip no endeavor to he practically grateful. 
Several correspondents, whose valuable favors reached us loo late for insertion in the present 
number, will appear in our next. 'The Philosophy of Color,’ 'Tableaux Vivautes, Down East,’ 
with other communications, the reception of which has been privately acknowledged, are on file 
for insertion. In imswer to an inquiry from several sources, we may state here, that the first and 
second ' Psalm of Life,’ and the ‘ Psalm of Death,’ in late numbers of the Knickerbocker, are from 
the pen of Professor IIenRy W. Longfellow, of Harvard University, an old and regular corres¬ 
pondent of this Magazine, whom the reader will find frequent occasion to welcome in these pages. 
Brief notices of the following works, although in typo, are unavoidably omitted : ' Address before 
the Philomathic Society of Alabama University,’ Hill's Poems, James’ ‘ Tales of the Passions,’the 
Ohio ‘Monthly Chronicle,’ and au ' Examination of the Difficulties between France and Mexico.’ 


The continued absence of our theatrical correspondent, must constitute our apology for the 
omission of our usual dramatic notices. The performances, however, have for the most part been 
such as did not demand deliberate criticism, on the score either of novelty or interest. The fine 
tragedy of 'Velasco,’ by Epbs Sargent, Esq., has been repeatedly brought forward at the Park 
Theatre. Its success, here and elsewhere, has been complete. It is pronounced, ou all hands, an 
acting play of a high order. Of its rare literary merits, we have already spoken. Mr. Burton, 
comedian, of the Philadelphia theatres, whose series of amusing papers, entitled 'An Actor’s 
Alloquy,' and other articles contributed to the Knickerbocker, have made him favorably known 
to our readera, has commenced a brief engagement at the Nation) Theatre- 
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POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY. 

BY CALEB TICKNOR, M.D. 

However thoroughly and minutely the doctrines of Gall and 
Spurzheim may have been taught, the subject of phrenology is by 
no means exhausted. There is more in this system than many of 
our opponents believe, and far more than they will acknowledge. I 
propose to consider, in the ensuing pages, some of the principal 
objections that have always existed, in my own mind, to the popular 
method of teaching phrenology, as it has generally been taught in 
this country; and also to reply, in brief, to some of the chief popular 
objections which are brought against it. When the doctrines of 
phrenology were first promulgated; when it was taught that the size 
of the head, and its peculiar shape, indicated the character of the 
mind; the curiosity of people was excited to the utmost pitch. And, 
as many fancied that they possessed some faculties, eitner great or 
excellent, nothing would allay their curiosity but an examination of 
the cranium; and not often would they be satisfied, unless the cha¬ 
racter given by the phrenologist harmonized with their preconceived 
notions. People would have their heads examined, and phrenolo¬ 
gists, whether capable or not, were compelled to give definite answers 
in regard to certain points of character. When their replies and 
decisions have been flattering, whether true or false, they have been 
agreeable to an individual , while they may have excited the envy of 
a looker-on; and thus, while one convert has been gained, there have 
been made a dozen enemies. Or, if the phrenologist has not given 
to an individual such a character as he or his friends thought him to 
deserve, they have all joined in full cry, in hunting down what they be¬ 
lieved to be falsely called a science, and all those who dared to stand 
forth as its advocates. Thus it has been, and is yet; honest men are 
forced to test their doctrine by its application to the head; pretenders 
see this, and seize upon the opportunity to turn it to their own ac¬ 
count ; and both the learned and unlearned, the honest and dishonest, 
are denounced by those who forced them to test their science by this 
hazardous and unfair, and therefore inconclusive, experiment. 

Our professed enemies, and other disbelievers, who are willing to 
be convinced, but want some touch-stone to prove the truth of phre¬ 
nology, have not been satisfied with simple examination of heads, and 
allowing the phrenologist the use of his eyes, but they have insisted 
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upon a proof of his skill blindfolded . And, with hi3 eyes once covered, 
they have used various means to mislead and entrap him, and have 
practised the most unjustifiable and contemptible deception. Impos¬ 
ture and quackery on the one hand, and trickery on the other, make 
neither for nor against phrenology. All that can be said about it, is, 
that it is * setting a rogue to catch a rogueand both are regarded 
in the same light, by every honest inquirer after truth. Suppose, for 
an instant, that the arts of deception are successful, and that the em- 
pyrical phrenologist, who deals out doses to suit his customers, is 
made to believe that, instead of examining a squash, or a block, he 
is examining a block-head, what is gained by it in reality l Just as 
much, I conceive, as when a bank-note is counterfeited, and- passed 
as genuine. The bank is just as good as before its notes were coun¬ 
terfeited ; so is phrenology just as true, as before the block of wood 
was substituted for the real head, or before the head of a judge was 
substituted for that of a criminal. All the fancied triumphs, obtained 
by deception of this kind, prove one fact only; and that is, that a 
man must be really ignorant of what he professes to teach, or he 
would not allow himself to become an experimenter under such cir¬ 
cumstances. When a professed phrenologist has been unwise enough 
to allow himself to be thus entrapped, the editors of newspapers, 
who are in the ranks of the opposition, trumpet forth the experiment 
as conclusive proof against a system, of which they are most pro¬ 
foundly ignorant. Never had men more reason, than phrenologists, 
to cry out, ‘ Save us from our friends !* 

Phrenology, however, is not alone in having been brought into 
disrepute by its professed friends and disciples. Who has not heard 
doctrines taught by one who ‘spake as never man spake,* bitterly 
denounced, and utterly rejected, and treated as a fable, because those 
who professed to obey their precepts acted unwisely or wickedly ? 
But, say some, ‘ We know nothing of phrenology, except as it is 
taught us by those who profess to understand it; we must judge of 
the tree by its fruits/ To such we reply, that, as phrenologists, we 
utterly repudiate any thing taught as phrenology, which wears, in the 
least respect, the air of quackery; and we advise those who are yet 
unacquainted with this science, to learn what are its fundamental 
principles, before judging of its merits. 

By a manipulation of the head, many are led to believe that phre¬ 
nology is nothing more or less than bumpology . It is considered a 
species of fortune-telling, like that by an inspection of the hand, or 
shuffling a pack of cards. But it is neither the one nor the other. 
Let us see what it claims to be. 

The first claim that phrenology makes upon our belief is, that the 
brain is the organ by which the mind manifests itself ; consequently, 
where there is no brain, there is no mind, or intellect. Secondly, that 
instead of being a single organ, it is a congeries of organs; or, in 
other words, different portions of the brain manifest different features 
of the mind; thus, one portion of the brain is called the organ of 
benevolence; another, firmness; another, self-esteem, and so on; and 
that these organs are larger in some persons than in others ; making 
the differences which we see in the characters of different persons. 
Phrenology teaches, that these differences are the result of the natural 
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organization, and not of education; and they are what are called 
natural talents, or natural tastes. Thus some are poet9, some mathe¬ 
maticians, some musicians, from their early childhood. Phrenology 
also teaches, that these natural faculties can be improved by educa¬ 
tion, when they are deficient, and repressed , when in excess. Phre¬ 
nology also claims, in the third place, that as the brain is formed 
before the skull which covers it, and as the brain completely fills the 
cavity of the skull, so the skull generally, if not always, takes the 
form of the brain, indicating the size of the different organs. 

We who are phrenologists, believe that we have suificient proofs 
to warrant us in the conclusions at which we have arrived, and in 
acknowledging the claims of phrenology. Some of us strove long, 
and vigorously, in resisting the arguments brought forward in support 
of this new science; but were at last forced to confess ourselves 
convinced. Doubtless we made the same objections which have been 
often made, and as often refuted, but which are still made. 

An objection, which is becoming rather stale, to the very first prin¬ 
ciple of our science is, that if we admit there is no manifestation of 
the mind, except through the brain, we plunge at once into materi¬ 
alism. The weight of this objection consists in our using the words 
mind and soul synonymously. Allow this, for the sake of the argu¬ 
ment, to be so. We pretend to know nothing of the soul, or of the 
manner of its connection with the body, nor how it influences the 
corporeal organs. It is invisible, and not recognizable by any of our 
senses. All that we claim to know is, that the immaterial and im¬ 
mortal part of man is somehow connected with his frail body; and 
that it manifests itself only through material organs. We contend, 
therefore, that it is no more materialism to say that the brain is the 
organ of the mind, than to say that any other part of the body is the 
instrument by which the Almighty has chosen to exhibit that part of 
us which He has likened to Himself. 

As it is my design rather to reply to popular objections, than to 
prove our science, step by step, we will now attempt to satisfy our 
mends, who are yet disbelievers, that 1 bumpology,’ as they choose to 
term it, is by no means necessary to the existence or practical utility 
of phrenology. Suppose a parent designs to educate a son with 
strict reference to his phrenological character, and suppose this pa¬ 
rent wholly unacquainted with the location of the organs, and conse¬ 
quently, incapable of forming a judgment from the examination of his 
boy’s head. Is there no other way by which to ascertain his mental 
peculiarities ? Most certainly there are. And all parents, whether 
phrenologists or not, who would closely observe their children, would 
see for what purpose nature had fitted them, and if they followed her 
dictates, would not, as is too often the case, place their sons in the 
pulpit when they should be at the plough, or compel one to waste his 
time and fortune in commercial pursuits, when he is longing to be 
engaged in a different occupation. Let parents early observe their 
children, and take pains to place them in circumstances which shall 
elicit their peculiar traits of character, and they will seldom fail to 
see such manifestations as will be a safe and sure guide in directing 
their course. Here we see, at once, that there is no necessity of 
bumps ; and, if this common-sense course had been always pursued. 
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we should not so often have seen parents called to mourn over ‘blighted 
hopes, and ruined prospects.* I could detail to the reader, were it 
necessary, many cases, where boys have been forced into occupations 
contrary to their inclinations, and contrary to their nature, to gratify 
the prejudice of a doating parent; some of these have been led 
astray by temptations, and ended their course by dissipation; others 
have become indolent, and improvident, and squandered fortunes, and 
died in absolute penury. A case occurred within ray observation, 
long before phrenology engaged my attention, which may serve as an 
illustration of our position, and a warning to those who disregard the 
dictates of nature. A lad, about fifteen or sixteen years of age, the 
son of wealthy parents, was placed at an academy, with the design of 
being prepared for college. This young man possessed great spright¬ 
liness of general character, was kind, affectionate, and manifested 
toward all his companions great amiability, and sweetness of dispo¬ 
sition. Withal, he was a good scholar, a favorite of his preceptor, 
and beloved by all who knew him. With all his excellencies, he was 
disinclined to the life of a scholar, and could never entertain the 
idea of following a professional life. As the time drew near for him 
to enter college, he was more and more resolved to become a mer¬ 
chant, and besought his father, with entreaty and argument, not to 
force him into a profession. But in vain. The father had set his 
heart upon seeing the son distinguished in the scientific or literary 
world, and nothing could divert him from his purpose. The youth 
entered college, but his repugnance to a collegiate life increased 
daily. Again he begged to be allowed to abandon his studies; and 
again was he compelled to submit to parental authority. In utter 
despair, he plunged at once into the most reckless dissipation, and 
before another year had passed, he filled an untimely grave. 

We often see children who are called dolts, who are to appearance 
stupid, and incapable of learning any thing, during the first few years 
of their lives, and who, nevertheless, eventually become as distin¬ 
guished for their capacity, in some respect, as they were before for 
their dullness. The reader may ask how we account for this ? Let us 
take a single instance for illustration. A boy goes to school till he is 
ten years of age, and with all the drilling of the teacher, and entreaty of 
his parents, he only learns to read and write but little. During the 
next five years of his life, he may acquire a superficial knowledge of 
Latin, and make himself tolerably well acquainted with mathematics ; 
showing, all this time, a decided dislike to all kinds of study, and a 
passionate fondness for field sports and idleness. At the age of six¬ 
teen, he may be placed by his father at the head of a small mercan¬ 
tile establishment, which in one year may go to wreck and ruin, from 
sheer inattention. Two years more may be spent in closing the 
concern, and then, this improvident youth may, at the early age of 
eighteen, form a partnership of another character, and not as readily 
dissolved. He gets married. By the joint assistance of the parents 
of the newly-married pair, they are settled on a farm, which, in two 
years more, they are compelled to abandon for want of skill in this 
head of a family. A second time he turns his attention to merchan¬ 
dise, not, however, forgetting his violin, his dogs, and his gun; and 
this second mercantile experiment makes him a bankrupt. A fond- 
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ness for reading history may now have shown itself; and may have 
excited those dormant faculties, which, of a sudden, are to make the 
man blaze like a meteor, or rather like a meridian sun, astounding 
and dazzling all beholders; electrifying and arousing a whole na¬ 
tion with his eloquence. Such a case as I have here supposed, I need 
not say, was Patrick Henry. He was never distinguished, except for 
his incapacity in the management of business, and for idleness, until 
his eloquence made him conspicuous, after he had studied law. I 
will not pretend to say that cultivation might not have made Patrick 
Henry a respectable business man ; it could not have made him more. 
But I will say that nature placed her stamp upon him; and all his 
own efforts could not erase it. She had made him a great orator; 
a great statesman; and, when the occasion offered, he exhibited his 
true character. 

‘Well,’ says one, * it is the occasion, the circumstance, that made 
Patrick Henry, and it is the same that makes others; and here your 
phrenology is at fault/ We do not so consider it. We say* that a 
man’s faculties are the same, although he has not developed them, in 
their effects, to the world. If circumstance alone makes the man, 
why are not all equally great, when all are equally affected by circum¬ 
stances ? If there is not a difference in men, why does a circum¬ 
stance that excites one to encounter, frighten another so that he runs 
to escape, danger 1 The eye has the power to see, although light be 
entirely excluded ; the ear has.the power to hear, though no cause of 
sound may call it into action. The light, though a circumstance ne¬ 
cessary to vision, does not render the instrument of vision more per¬ 
fect ; and without this circumstance, the instrument could not perform 
its office. Light does not make the eye nor its powers ; neither do 
circumstances make the man or his powers ; but light developes the 
faculty of the eye, and so do the varied circumstances by which we 
are surrounded, develope the faculties of man ; they call into exer¬ 
cise the powers which previously existed. This is the doctrine of 
phrenology; and our science also teaches, that the powers of the 
mind, as those of the body, can be augmented by education, and by 
continued exercise. 

There is another point of view, in which the reader is desired to 
regard the character of Patrick Henry, to the end that we may 
prove, that an examination of the ‘ bumps* is by no means necessary, 
m the direction of the education of children. It is a peculiar fact in 
the life of Patrick Henry, that when quite a youth, he showed an 
exceeding fondness for not only studying the character of men, but 
also for influencing their feelings; for exciting their passions and 
sympathies, and then allaying them. Accordingly he was in the habit, 
when a company of his neighbors were assembled at his store, to re¬ 
late some pathetic tale, for which he not unfrequently drew upon his 
imagination; or he would, occasionally, cause them to kindle into 
anger until, his own curiosity gratified, he would soothe the troubled 
spirit. Thus, with little exertion, he could raise a whirlwind of pas¬ 
sion, and when the tempest was at its height, could as easily quell its 
fury, and hush it into the stillness of midnight. 

Now then what practical inference, do you ask, may be deduced 
from such a character 1 If the father of this young ruan had looked 
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with the eye of a phrenologist, he would have found no need for 
* bumps / but the same principle which teaches that there may be 
‘ bumps/ or as we call them, developments, would have taught him, 
what he afterward learned, that nature had fitted his son, not for the 
plough, or counting-room, but for the pulpit or forum ; that he pos¬ 
sessed the magic power, which few have, of controlling and swaying 
the minds of men, at his own pleasure. 

I have ventured to say, what I now repeat, that the mind of the 
public in this country has been abused in regard to the examination 
of heads ; and that the propriety of the practice of giving a man his 
written character is, at least, questionable; at any rate, it comes to 
me ‘in such a questionable shape,’ that I will speak of it; and that I 
may not be deemed heterodox in my views, I will proceed to give my 
reasons for entertaining such views. Let it be granted, in the first 
place, that the brain Is the material instrument of thought; without 
organs to carry the thoughts into execution, man would be very incom¬ 
plete ; it must therefore be granted, in the second place, that there 
must be these organs, which are the immediate executive agents, and 
that they must be adapted to the offices which they are to perform. 
There must be the harmony of proportion, in the development of 
all the organs; in other words, in any given case, where the mental 
faculties are well developed, and equably and nicely balanced, the 
whole body must be in harmony. The nerves, as the reader is aware, 
are the white cords, extending from the brain to the minutest parts 
of the body ; and their office is to communicate to the different parts 
to which they are distributed, the commands of the will, or the dic¬ 
tates of the propensities and sentiments ; they also give to the whole 
body the power of receiving and conveying impressions to the com¬ 
mon centre of perception, which is lodged within the head. In some 
persons, who are to appearance well constituted, there is a marked 
and wonderful predominance of development of the nervous system. 
This is, in my opinion, quite a different thing from what is called by 
phrenologists the nervous temperament. There is no judging of this 
peculiar state of the system, by any external evidence; for there is 
nothing which indicates it: it is known only by remarking the great 
disproportion between impressions upon the senses, and their effects 
upon the system. A slight moral cause, which would in one person 
produce an effect corresponding in degree to its cause, would, in an 
individual with this predominance of nerves, exhibit an effect many 
fold increased. We see the exhibition of this peculiarity in various 
ways, and on a variety of occasions, and in both the sexes; but pro¬ 
bably most often among females. Medical men more frequently see 
this than others; and hence we often find patients who are unable to 
bear the irritation of a small blister, or the application, for a few 
minutes, of a mustard-plaster; either of these exciting so great a 
disturbance in the system, as to cause no small degree of fever. In 
such patients, mental impressions produce the same phenomena; they 
are alive to every breeze; subject to great elevations and depres¬ 
sions of spirits, and the victims of their own susceptible organiza¬ 
tion. Such persons may have the cranial developments which would 
indicate a character for firmness, and endurance under trial, adversity, 
and danger; while the real character would show itself in actions 
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quite the reverse. Persons thus constituted, are unable to see ano¬ 
ther bled, to hear an affecting incident related, or to behold any 
scene of sickness or distress; and who has not seen this exemplified, 
not in delicate women only, but in hale, healthy, and robust mon 1 
Suppose a phrenologist, who had no other guide than the man's 
appearance, with all honesty of intention, were to examine the head 
of such a man, and give him his character written out in detail; it 
would read something like this, for something very analogous to it 
has been seen: 4 Your propensities are only moderate, the organs of 
the moral sentiments well developed, the intellectual organs large; 
consequently, you are disposed to reason correctly on whatever sub¬ 
jects are brought before you. Your moral courage is unflinching; 
whatever you believe it is your duty to do, you can do; your benevo¬ 
lence is great, and so is your firmness; you will therefore be always 
found where there is sickness and suffering; and dangers that appal 
others, only have the effect, upon you, to excite your courage the 
more, and enable you to carry out your plans, and accomplish your 
objects, in spite of all obstacles.' 

1 need not enter farther into this fancied delineation of character. 
Suffice it to say, that it is all totally erroneous, from the impossibility 
of recognising, from external appearances, this predominance of the 
nervous system. Cases like these may be regarded by some as 
exceptions to a general rule; but whether they be so or not, they are 
far too frequent to be overlooked, or disregarded; and they prove 
the position 1 have assumed, to wit, that the other parts of the body 
must be in harmony with the brain, in order that the mental faculties 
may be rightly manifested. We frequently meet with persons who 
present good cranial developments ; but when we compare the head 
with the other portions of the body, we shall notice, at a glance, a 
marked disproportion in size. 

There is, in the operations of the mind upon the body, a series of 
organs, or rather a continuous chain, necessary to produce the ulti¬ 
mate result. The brain is the first link in this chain of organs; the 
nerves are the media of communication between it and the executive 
agents, the various other organs. One is just as important as the 
other; and no matter which link is faulty or broken : 

‘Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.* 

The harmony of development, I repeat, must be perfect, or there is 
more or less of imperfection of mental character. 

The reasoning which has been applied to the nerves, is equally 
applicable to all the other organs ; bat I need not enlarge upon this 
point, although this view of phrenology is highly important. Health 
is another item, which should come into our account, when making 
up the sum total of a character from cranial developments, and which 
is very generally overlooked. Every medical man knows the un¬ 
bounded influence which deranged health exerts over the mind ; how 
it affects the character for benevolence, amiability, etc., and the capa¬ 
city for continued application to business or study; and, in short, 
how it affects it in all the relations of life. Now it is extreme folly 
for any man, whether he be a quack, or a genuine, scientific phre¬ 
nologist, to attempt a delineation of character from an examination 
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of the head, without a perfect knowledge of the health of the person 
who is the subject of the examination. 

Education is another consideration, which influences, to a great 
degree, the natural character ; so that oiie may have been compelled, 
* by the force of circumstances, to cultivate one faculty at the expense 
of others more largely developed ; and thus have attained to emi¬ 
nence in some of the walks of life, while, perhaps, he would have 
been without an equal, if the dormant, neglected faculties had re¬ 
ceived the same degree of cultivation. All that a phrenologist can, or 
should say, in ^uch a case, is this : ‘You can or you may excel in such 
or such a thing,’ instead of ‘you do excel so and so.’ 

Education of the moral as well as the intellectual faculties should 
not be lost sight of, in estimating the moral worth of character. We 
all know the force of bad example and early habits; and we see 
many who are naturally inclined to go in the right path, seduced, 
step by step, into the broad road to ruin. It may be said, that by first 
ascertaining a man’s habits, we can easily tell him his character; and 
some who profess to be phrenologists, insist that our science is parti¬ 
cularly valuable in being able to ascertain, by feeling the head, what a 
man really is. Once more I take the liberty of saying, that this use, 
or rather abuse, of phrenology, has brought it and its disciples into 
disgrace. There is one most cogent reason, drawn from phrenology, 
why all really scientific phrenologists cannot become skilful in the 
examination of heads. To judge accurately of the cranial develop¬ 
ments ; to weigh one against another, and nicely to decide the pre¬ 
ponderance; it is necessary that the phrenologist himself should have 
the organ of 6ize largely developed ; otherwise, he should no more 
attempt to decide upon character, than he should attempt to teach 
music, when the organs of time and tune are deficient. Thus we 
have a reason why there are discrepancies in the results given by 
practical phrenologists. 

With great nicety of skill, acquired after much and varied experi¬ 
mental, practical phrenology, it is possible, in most instances, where 
there is a strongly marked character, to delineate its most striking 
features. But the principal use of the science, when applied to the 
examination of heads, is an aid, to assist in judging of the peculiari¬ 
ties of youth, and a guide to direct us in the choice of the course to 
be pursued in their education. 

Many who do not understand phrenology, and some of our oppo¬ 
nents, believe that, by destroying the ‘ bumps ’ in infancy, as is the 
practice among various tribes of Indians, you destroy the sum and 
substance of phrenology. And accordingly the Flat-head Indians, 
who have been recently exhibited in this city by the missionaries, 
are cited as triumphant examples of the overthrow of phrenology. 
Said an old acquaintance, a few days since : ‘ Well, doctor, what do 
you say now? — your phrenology is all killed.’ ‘Indeed; what has 
killed it?’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘hav ’nt you heard about these Flat-head 
Indians?’ ‘Yes, and what then V ‘ Why,’ replied he, ‘ they are said 
to be very clever fellows; very intelligent, notwithstanding their 
bumps have all been destroyed by having their heads flattened; and 
now how can your doctrine be true, if they have no bumps ?’ Now, 
so far from the flat heads of the Indians being an argument against 
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our science, I believe that if a few of the same tribe of Indians were 
allowed to grow up with their heads of a natural shape, so that they 
could be contrasted with the others, we should draw a strong argument 
in favor of phrenology. And if post mortem examinations could be 
made of their heads, not only phrenology, but physiology and ana¬ 
tomy, would have additional light thrown upon them, and doubtless 
we should derive strong proofs of the truths of the doctrines in which 
we believe. What, let me ask, are the mechanical effects of com¬ 
pression upon the brain, in these cases ] Those who are acquainted 
with the anatomy of the infant, know that the bones of the head are 
not then perfectly formed ; the skull is not, at this age, a solid bony 
case, there being considerable spaces between the several bones, 
occupied by an elastic membrane. The skull may at this time be 
considered a sack, for such it truly is, and subject to the same mecha¬ 
nical laws that a sack would be, composed of a material like India- 
rubber. This is well exemplified in those cases where the head is 
enormously distended; where there is an effusion of water in the 
brain, constituting dropsy of the head. Some cases of this kind have 
occurred, where the head has been distended to twice its natural size. 
The heads of the Indians are flattened, as we know, by being com¬ 
pressed between two pieces of board. If an elastic, closed sack, 
filled with a fluid, is compressed, by force applied to opposite sides, 
there will be a yielding, corresponding to the force applied, in those 
parts where the compression is not made. So that the capacity 
of the sack is not diminished. If it would hold four quarts, before 
compression was made, it would hold the same quantity after\Vard, 
although its relative dimensions might be greatly altered ; that is, the 
diameter from the forehead to the occiput would be diminished, but 
in all other directions it would be increased. It is possible that the 
pressure may prevent, or retard, the development of some of the 
organs ; it is probable that it does, and so far as it produces this effect, 
it proves phrenology to be true, by proving that the alteration of the 
brain alters the mental character. But, if it be admitted that the 
characters of the Flat-head Indians are not materially different from 
the character of other tribes, who do not distort the head, although 
in the one case the cranial developments are destroyed, our oppo^ 
nents gain nothing; for the facts in the case show conclusively that 
the organs still exist, and still perform their functions, although artifi¬ 
cially removed from their * local habitation.* We shall notice other 
arguments brought against phrenology, in a resumption and conclu¬ 
sion of the subject, in another number. 


VOL. XIII. 


LIFE. 

Nought of this subtle principle 
Is known, but its effects; 

Who secksit in its citadel, 

Destroys, but not detects. 

This lamp, which lightens all that lives, 

Like some that guard the dead, 

E’en by the intruder’s entrance is 
To utter darkness sped. 
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MY MOTHER. 


■ T THE AUTHOR OP ‘THE DELU6 R,’ 'THE BROKE* HEART,’ ETC. 


Full twenty years have passed away, since thou, belov6d one ! 

With darkening eye to heaven upraised, the last time blessed thy son ; 
And meekly closing thy thin hands, with mine between them pressed, 
Fled, with my name upon thy lips, to thine eternal rest. 

My first, my last, my only friend! — if aught the ransomed know 
Of the dark thoughts and sinful deeds that stain the world below, 

How hath thy gentle spirit grieved, as but a mother’s can, 

To see thy precepts to the boy, neglected by the man 1 

But no ; thou art beatified ! — on yonder radiant shore, 

The sins and sorrows of thy child can trouble tbee no more; 

And if, in thy refulgent home, thou thinkest of me now, 

'T is with my childhood’s innocence yet beaming on my brow! 

So would I have thee see th v son ; the wrecked of passion's storm 
With prematurely wrinkled prow, pale cheek, and stooping form, 

To thy soul's gaze, immortal one 1 would ever present be, 

The same fair child of guileless heart, that gambolled at thy knee. 

When thou wert taken to thy rest, dear mother! there was none 
To bid me’neath God’s chastening hand, exclaim ‘Thy will be done!' 
No sheltering arms to which to flee, when by temptation tried ; 

A link was broke 'twixt me and heaven, when thou my mother died! 

And he to whom thy parting soul bequeathed the solemn trust, 

To fit me for that world of peace, the heirdom of the just, 

Forgot, when thou wert lowly laid, his promise to fulfil, 

Ana left, alas! thy wayward child to his own reckless will. 

Through pleasure’s halls of rosy light, I danced by night and day, 

But guilt, disguised in angel plumes, beguiled me by the way; 

Long, in a wild and fevered dream, I walked beneath his wing, 

Till conscience, on destruction’s brink, awoke me with its sting. 

Then, mother! did I think of thee; thy blessed dying words 
Seemed warbling in my spirit’s ear, like songs of morning birds; 

My first wild terror passed away; I felt there yet was balm, 

And I took thy Bible on my knee, and read till I was calm. 

And better thoughts are with me now; thy face more cheerful seems, 
Than it was wont,in darker hours, to meet me in roy dreams; 

O! surely 't is an omen dear, that my repentant prayer 

Hath reached thy heavenly dwelling-place, and found acceptance there! 

Sometimes my vision pictures thee, as stooping from on high, 

The light of love ineffable illumining thine eye; 

Then soaring up, on snowy wings, that brighten as they rise, 

I hear thy soft voice calling me to meet thee in the skies! 

I know that this is but a dream; that I can never see 
Thy spirit, until mine shall wear the garment of the free; 

That’t is my own imaginings that visit me by night, 

But surely heaven the image clothes with something of its light! 

Yes, mother! in thy holy home, death’s gloomy valley past, 

A hope hath risen in my heart, that we shall meet at la st; 

There these faint glimmerings of day, from yonder sphere untrod, 

Shall be exchanged for perfect light — the effluence of God 1 
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TABLEAUX YIVANTES ‘DOWN EAST.’ 

IT MATBAHIKL DIB1IH6. 

All Gaul, if we may credit Julius Caesar, was divided into three 
parts. In the division of Tabbyville, there was one part less; a 
small stream flowing directly through its centre. It was of sufficient 
depth, however, to have prevented many a social visit between the 
dwellers of each moiety, had they not thrown over it a wooden 
bridge. Upon this bridge, the traveller who might have loitered 
early one evening in December, Anno Domini, 1838, would at one 
time have had serious cause for alarm, and have moved with accele¬ 
rated step in the direction of terra firma. The whole structure, 
though its piles were imbedded in the ice, was suddenly shaken to 
its centre; and then it undulated, as if the ground on which it rested 
were laboring with volcanic fires. This was caused by the passage 
of two double sleighs, with horses paired not matched, followed by 
five single ones, each of them crowned with the aristocracy of Tab- 
byville. 

On the same evening, numerous lights were seen in a mansion 
situated on the border of the village, and on its highest elevation. 
This mansion, both in the style of its architecture and in color, 
being a gabled roof, one story, and of a dingy yellow, harmonized 
with the rest of the village ; and it farther demonstrated that there 
was but one master spirit in that section, to whom was conceded a 
large organ of constructiveness. In two particulars, this mansion 
towered above its fellows. It had certain indicia, which plainly told 
the traveller that the owner thereof was * well to do* in the world. 
These indicia were the green blinds and the brass knocker. 

In this instance, they certainly told the truth, for the mansion was 
the residence of Squire Peebles, a retired grocer, of the late res¬ 
pectable firm of Peebles and Tarbox. Why he had selected this spot, 
in which to while away the last years of his pilgrimage, was a matter 
of wonder; for it was in opposition to the advice of all his friends, 
with the exception of Dr. Snaggs. True, it commanded a view of 
the forest north, of the forest east, of the forest west, and of the 
forest south, for Tabbyville was in the very heart of a forest. But it 
was in the bleakest spot of that bleak region ; and Squire Peebles, 
being very asthmatic, seldom extended his walk around one of its 
corners, without an addition to his wheeze. For many years he had 
been a widower, and being childless, his sister, Miss Peebles, had 
done the honors of his table. The baptismal name of this lady was 
Mercy, but having been deeply imbued with the contents of five 
crculating libraries, she had altered it, when some years younger, 
and was usually addressed as Mercellina. Her brother, however, 
like the hair of Bob Acres when in curls, did not take it kindly. 
Owing either to the treachery of his memory, or to some derange¬ 
ment of the larynx, he invariably called her ‘Marcy.* Now this 
was very vexatious, and she had frequently threatened to leave him 
to his solitude, if he persisted in that barbarous appellation. 

From the records of the town clerk, it appeared that the age of 
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Miss Peebles exceeded thirty. There was a blot on the very figure 
that gave the year of her birth, so that it was impossible to decipher 
it; but in the memory of an old inhabitant, if that could be depended 
on, Miss Peebles was 1 in spelling,* soon after Jefferson became the 
chief servant of our 1 free and enlightened citizens.* When young, 
she had passed several winters in Portland, where she imbibed that 
taste for light reading, and for the frivolities of fashion, which had so 
much influence on her after life. Subsequently, the * hope deferred/ 
together with the charge of her brother’s residence, had confined her 
entirely to Tabbyville. But her anxiety to keep pace with what she 
called the 4 first circles/ rather increased than diminished, during her 
retirement; and in order to gratify it, she had kept up a regular cor¬ 
respondence with an old acquaintance, one Mrs. Daly, whose husband 

dealt in a small way in-alley. Mrs. Daly did not constitute one 

of that charmed circle, of whose movements her friend was so eager 
to be informed; but Mrs. Daly was solicitous to oblige, and was very 
inquisitive. Hence she was enabled to enter so minutely into all the 
required details, that Miss Peebles was convinced that her friend 
was of them. It was by means of these letters, that Miss Peebles 
established herself as the arbitress elegantiarum in Tabbyville, and 
the region round about. She it was, who first appeared with the 
leg-of-mutton sleeve, with the boddice waist, and the bishop. She 
it was, who introduced at her evening parties the blanc-mange t the 
trifle, and the floating island, and who banished cheese. Hence, 
whenever she issued her cards of invitation, they were never de¬ 
clined. Something was anticipated out of the common course; a 
new dish, or a new pattern for a collar. 

It was to one of these parties, that the merry occupants of the 
sleighs, mentioned at the opening of our story, were directing their 
course. Never was curiosity more excited. It was whispered, that 
Miss Peebles had got up for their amusement a new spectacle, never 
before seen or heard of in Tabbyville. Mr. Popkin, who had been a 
clerk in Portland, and of course led off in one of the double sleighs, 
had the candor to acknowledge, that he was quite in the dark about 
it. 1 It was something/ he said, 4 like a theatre; for those who took 
a part, looked all tragedy like. But still that was u*t the name; it 
sounded more like ‘ table ;* perhaps they all mounted a table; at any 
rate, it was very intellectual, and all the rage in the city.* 

‘ Mr. Popkin, allow me/ said Miss Patch, 4 to set you right. I 
saw the name in the newspaper, and recollect it perfectly; it is 
4 tar-blocks.* * 


‘ Well/ replied Mr. Popkin, ‘ if that is the name, I should n*t want 
my hand in it, without mittens/ 

This produced a laugh, which was distinctly heard by those in the 
rear. As a necessary consequence, they gave their horses a few 


extra cuts, to be nearer the scene of action, and to glean, if possible, 
some fragments of the joke. Miss Patch, notwithstanding her * per¬ 
fect recollection/ was as much in error, however, as Mr. Popkin. 
Mrs. Daly, in describing certain representations, in her first letter 
upon the subject, called them ‘ tableaux ;* in her second, ‘ tableaux 
vivantes, or living pictures.* We shall not weary our readers with a 
history of the rise and progress of these fashionable amusements, but 
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confine ourselves to those got up under the auspices of Miss Peebles, 
of which we purpose to give a veritable account. 

The lady had resolved that on this evening her guests should be 
absolutely in raptures; and for this purpose she had labored for two 
weeks, with an assiduity richly deserving of success. But there were 
obstacles to encounter, of no ordinary nature, and which at one time 
almost induced her to give up in despair. In the first place, it was 
extremely difficult to select scenes in which those whom she had 
engaged to assist her, were willing to take a part. Miss Peebles was 
desirous that each tableaux should reveal some tale of love. But 
Mr. Snoodles, who was the only young man in any way qualified to 
represent the lover, refused to appear as Romeo to her Juliet, or as 
Conrad to her Gulnare. It may be well to mention, that he was the 
son of the lamented Samuel Snoodles, Esq., whose work on nuisances 
is so well known to the gentlemen of the bar. Young Snoodles had 
embraced his father’s profession, and recently commenced practice 
in Tabbyville. His prospects were highly flattering; for he had de¬ 
fended, with thrilling eloquence, one who had been sued for appear¬ 
ing without a knapsack, at the fall training; and Justice Beers had 
decided in his favor. He had received also a file of doubtful de¬ 
mands belonging to Peebles and Tarbox, having agreed with the latter 
to take his costs in store pay. But to return from this digression. 

Even when the scenes were agreed upon, and the parts had been 
assigned, there was another difficulty in moulding the performers. 
They were as intractable as bears; they could not attitudinize. Be¬ 
side this, Miss Peebles discovered that her favorite Snoodles was so 
very excitable, that there was danger of his doing more than was set 
down for him. There was equal danger that Dr. Snaggs would do 
less. Again, Mr. Dawkins was 

-‘ curtailed of his fair proportions. 

Sent into this breathing world scarce half made up, 

And that most lamely and unfashionable 

but on reflection, it occurred to her that he would answer admirably 
as my Uncle Toby. This would secure one love scene, and she 
would herself figure as the Widow Wadman. Captain Tarbox was 
reluctantly enrolled in her corps dramatique. For many years pre¬ 
vious to his co-partnership with her brother, he had commanded a 
vessel in the West India trade, and southern suns had bronzed his 
cheek, and care had furrowed it. Miss Feebles, having been thwarted 
in her original design, was resolved on having one tableau that should 
be purely classic ; and the singular visage of Tarbox had settled the 
question in favor of the 4 Laocoon.’ But all the eloquence of Miss 
Peebles would have failed of success, had it not been supported by 
that of the captain’s lady. The latter was frequently complimented 
on her husband’s manly form, and wonderful expression. Upon this 
Mrs. Tarbox became anxious to exhibit him, and she ceased not her 
entreaties, till the good man yielded. But it was no easy task to ope¬ 
rate on the captain’s limbs ; they were stiffened with rheumatism, and 
it required frequent drills, before he could assume that fearful attitude, 
that death-struggle, so graphically described by the Mantuan bard, 
and so admirably chiselled by the immortal sculptor. Even when 
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she had succeeded in placing him in the right position, it was difficult 
to fix him there. Finally, there was the stage to be erected, and as 
the house was destitute of folding-doors, much time and labor were 
expended in so arranging it, as to combine elegance with economy. 
On this stage, Miss Peebles intended to exhibit a singular patch-work 
quilt, having red hearts on a white ground, emblematic of love and 
innocence. It had been wrought by her own hands, at a period when 
she derived pleasure from hope rather than memory, and had been 
carefully locked up till the present memorable exhibition. It was to 
be used as the drop-scene, and the fair owner sighed, as she devoted 
so different from that for which it was originally 

of preparation at length was over. The long de¬ 
sired evening had arrived; the last rehearsals had in some measure 
quieted the fears of Miss Peebles; her assistants had full confi¬ 
dence in their powers; and every nook and comer of the long 
parlor was crowded with guests, except that portion allotted for 
the stage. This was concealed by the quilt wrought in hearts, flanked 
on the right by a quilt of sober brown, and on the left, by the green 
table cloth. As soon as the company were seated, and something 
like order reigned, Miss Peebles announced that, preparatory to the 
first tableau, Mr. Snoodles ; would give an appropriate air upon the 
flute. Whereupon Mr. Snoodles, after a preliminary flourish, com¬ 
menced, in good earnest, with the 4 Road to Boston.’ But after a 
few bars, the performer became so much embarrassed, that he was 
unable to contract his lips to the requisite pucker, in consequence of 
which the instrnment gave an uncertain sound. He was relieved, 
however, from his painful situation, by the timely interference of 
Squire Peebles, who gave three cheers, in approbation of what he 
called 1 the variations,’ and in which cheers, as in duty bound, his 
guests united. It was at this moment, that Mr. Snoodles made his 
exit. A bell, which had hitherto graced the neck of a favorite 
wether, then gave the signal that all was ready; the buzz ceased, and 
the curtain rose in the presence of longing eyes. 

For a few moments, there was a breathless silence; when on a 
sudden, such an involuntary burst of applause succeeded, as satisfied 
Miss Peebles that her victory was achieved. Mr. Snoodles, who acted 
as sub-manager, then announced, that this tableau was taken from an 
ancient work, called Tristam Shandy, in which there was an inte¬ 
resting colloquy between a gentleman called my Uncle Toby, and a 
certain Widow Wadman. The former character, as they would per¬ 
ceive, was personated by Mr. Dawkins, and the latter by Miss 
Peebles. He then bowed and withdrew. The widow was dressed 
in half mourning, as widows of right ought to be, her head covered 
with a neat mob cap, and her neck ornamented with beads. She was 
sitting on a high-backed chair, and was leaning a little to one side, 
pointing with the finger to her left eye. My Uncle Toby was dressed 
in a scarlet coat, plum-colored breeches, and black gaiters. His hair 
on each side displayed two massive rolls, one just above each ear, and 
was highly powdered. That in the rear was fastened by an eel-skin, 
and so tightly drawn, that the eyes appeared to be starting from their 
sockets. His chair was drawn close to the widow’s, and he was 
anxiously endeavoring to discover a certain widow 


it to a purpose 
designed. 

But the labor 
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pretended had lodged in the eye aforesaid, and was troublesome. 
For farther particulars, we refer the reader to the work itself, assur¬ 
ing him that he will rise from the perusal, convinced that a scene 
more touching could not have well been selected. There was one 
difficulty in the case, which it was impossible to obviate, and which 
in some measure marred the effect. Mr. Dawkins had such an obli¬ 
quity of vision, that only one orb could be brought to bear upon the 
widow; the other was, 

‘In wandering mazes lost.’ 

Hence, as he was unable to give that scrutinizing glance which 
the scene required, Mr. Snoodles had to step forward and give some 
notes explanatory, which added greatly to the interest Mr. Martin, 
however, ventured to remark, that if he might judge from my Uncle 
Toby’s eyes, his attentions were divided. Squire Peebles main¬ 
tained the contrary. ‘It is perfectly plain,’ says he, ‘that Uncle 
Toby has a single eye to the widow.* The Squire always laughed 
heartily at a joke, especially his own; and as the jokes of those at 
whose expense we are feasted, have somehow a peculiar relish, the 
curtain fell amidst reverberating peals. 

In announcing tableau number two, Mr. Snoodles desired the 
company to bear in mind that it was all illusion; that there was 
nothing real in it. He mentioned this, because such was the ex¬ 
quisite sensibility of some present, that nothing tragic could be 
seen, without the hazard of an irreparable shock. By this timely 
warning, the ladies were in some measure prepared for the horrors 
that were in store ; and what greatly conduced to it, was Miss Patch’s 
vial of hartshorn, which passed and repassed with the rapidity of a 
shuttle. Still, many a heart was palpitating, and when the curtain 
rose, there were at least two shrieks that mingled with the involun¬ 
tary groans. This tableau was the murder of Miss McCrea. The 
victim of Indian cruelty was personated by Miss Nancy Bean, an in¬ 
timate friend of Miss Peebles, and about the same age ; the latter, 
having cogent reasons for excluding from her corps those of more 
tender years. Miss Bean was on her knees, her white dimity 
spotted with blood, and her hands, upraised as if her only hope were 
in a higher power than man. Over her stood one in the garb of an 
Indian, having in one hand her auburn locks, and in the other a 
scalping-knife. This was Mr. Snoodles; and yet the change was so 
sudden and complete, that it seemed scarcely possible. A horse- 
blanket partially enveloped his person, and beneath it were seen his 
pants of red flannel. His breast was ornamented with a platter of 
bright pewter, suspended from the neck by strings of beads, and 
his face was covered with alternate streaks of lamp-black and red 
ochre. 

When the spectators had recovered from their momentary alarm, 
they expressed their admiration in no measured terms. Mr. Snoo¬ 
dles was ambitious, and it is not strange that he became fairly in¬ 
toxicated with this unexpected applause. He forgot himself. He 
was no longer Snoodles, and lost his identity in that of the savage. 
Flourishing his knife, he drew back as if to give a more effectual 
blow, when a heart-rending shriek burst from the lips of Miss Bean, 
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which was answered in full chorus by the fairer portion of the spec¬ 
tators. The curtain fell as if by magic; but not till they had seen 
Snoodles all aghast, the artificial tresses dangling from his fingers, and 
the head of his intended victim as bald as an infant’s. Overwhelmed 
with confusion at this untimely exposure, she rushed from the scene 
of her expected triumph, and from the village ; for it was remarked 
that her usual seat in the west parish was vacant for some months 
afterward. 

To divert the attention of her guests from this unfortunate denoue¬ 
ment, Miss Peebles requested Captain Tarbox to favor them with a 
song. The Captain was always obliging, and after a few astounding 
hems, by way of symphony, delighted the audience with 4 Judy 
O’Flanagan/ He was immediately followed by Miss Peebles, who, 
under the impression that a serious strain would be more in accord¬ 
ance with the last tableau, gave 4 Cruel Barbara Allen.’ She was 
accompanied on the bass-viol by an amateur. At the conclusion, 
Squire Peebles observed, that if he had foreseen the effect of the 
last tune, he should have entered his veto; he wanted nothing pa¬ 
thetic. 4 1 hold,* he continued, 4 that the human frame is made up of 
dry sand, and every thing that has a tendency to make it drier, ought 
to be voted down. I move, therefore, that we adjourn to the back 
room, and renovate with some hot punch. I maintain that punch is 
your true beverage for supplying the radical moisture.* This mo¬ 
tion was warmly seconded, especially by Captain Tarbox ; who re¬ 
marked, that it was high time to splice the main brace, as it would 
soon be his turn upon deck; alluding to the third tableau, in which 
he was to appear as 4 Laocoon.* 

If horror sat on every countenance on beholding tableau number 
two, it was increased ten fold by tableau number three. Tarbox 
appeared struggling in mortal agony. He was divested of his coat 
and vest, and his shirt sleeves were rolled up, displaying his sinewy 
arms, on each of which was an anchor in Indian ink, with the initials 
of his name. The nether man was arrayed in drab unmentionables, 
and parti-colored silk hose, with large pink clocks. Thirty years 
ago, these last were fashionable ; and as at that period they displayed 
to advantage the Captain’s leg, he invariably wore them when on 
shore at Point Peter. In getting up the snakes, who were envelop¬ 
ing the captain in their folds, Miss Peebles evinced no small inven¬ 
tive power. She had connected together several boas, and at each 
extremity had affixed a head, covered with tin foil, with jaws dis¬ 
tended, and with forked tongue, the two last being composed of red 
baize. These hideous reptiles were coiled around the neck and 
body of their victims and were so arranged, that his hands were 
fastened upon each throat, and with a tenacity of grasp that mani¬ 
fested his determination to die game. One leg was thrown back¬ 
ward, and sustained his entire weight, while his head was twisted so 
far to the left, as to appear somewhat in profile, but so horribly dis¬ 
torted, as to lose all vestige of the original Tarbox, though strongly 
marked. It was evident to some, that his distress was not entirely 
feigned. The fact was, that his attitude was so unnatural and pain¬ 
ful, that though he suffered with the firmness of a martyr, it was not 
in human nature to endure it long. While thus upon the rack, he 
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cast an occasional furtive glance at his old partner Peebles, suspect¬ 
ing that the latter might be laughing in his sleeve. Satisfied, at 
length, that such was the fact, and conscious that he was playing a part 
somewhat ridiculous, he cried out, ‘ Let go the clue garnets, my lads ! 
let go! My figure-head has such a heel to port, that no carpenter 
can right it!’ Upon this he sprang forward, and suiting the action 
to the word, jerked with so much violence upon the curtain, that the 
hooks which supported it gave w*ay, and Tarbox and scenery came 
down together. 

The Squire, as soon as he saw that his friend had sustained no in¬ 
jury, exclaimed, ‘Order ! gentlemen; Captain Tarbox has the floor/ 
He then waved his hand, as a signal for three rounds, in which, how¬ 
ever, being convulsed with laughter, he was unable to join. The 
only actual sufferer on this occasion was Mr. Martin ; it being cus¬ 
tomary with the Squire, whenever he uttered what he deemed a 
good joke, to remind him of it by a punch in his ribs. It was as 
much as to say, * Do you catch the idea V This at times was no easy 
matter, even for those who had some quickness of apprehension; 
and to this Martin had no claims. Rising from his chair with some 
difficulty, the Squire again wished them to adjourn for a short inter¬ 
val, till * Marcy’ had repaired damages. 4 1 think/ said he, ‘that as 
this w’as emphatically a drop-scene , it is but right that we take a 
drop/ Here he again punched Martin, and in a most excellent 
humor led off, followed by all the gentlemen. 

The fourth tableau, which w T as to conclude the evening’s enter¬ 
tainment, was well calculated to excite an interest in every American 
bosom. This was ‘Washington taking leave of his family/ Miss 
Peebles had been unremitting in her endeavors to render this tableau 
worthy of the subject; and she was so fortunate as to find at Dr. 
Snaggs’ an engraving of this very scene. No pen can describe the 
emotion of the spectators, when this affecting exhibition opened to 
their view. 

Old Major Smith, who was ‘out in ’79/ actually shed tears, and 
even the Squire looked grave, and doubled his allowance of rappee. 
Mr. Snoodles, who personated the faithful black, was redolent of 
Day and Martin, and assumed a gravity of demeanor suited to the 
scene. Miss Peebles, as Lady Washington, was dressed in a rich 
drab silk, and a lace cap, high in the crown, and bordered with a 
deep ruffle. A cambric handkerchief concealed her face, and it was 
undoubtedly wet with tears; for she tottered with emotion. Squire 
Peebles, on account of his great corpulency, was considered as the 
best qualified to represent the Father of his Country, and in that 
character he was urged to appear. But he w r as deaf to all their en¬ 
treaties, and, as the only alternative, it devolved on Dr. Snaggs, 

The person of this gentleman afforded a fine contrast to that of 
Peebles, being short in stature, and almost as destitute of flesh as 
one of his own skeletons. A casual glance at him, would leave any 
thing but the impression that he w T as born to command. But a closer 
observation would detect a carriage decidedly military; a broad pug 
nose, indicative of firmness, and an eye of fire. In fact, Dr. Snaggs, 
though professedly a disciple of Apollo, w 7 as in reality a worshipper 
of Mars. He at one time held a commission in the Tabbyville Blues, 
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was afterward attached to the staff in the- division, and was al¬ 

ways distinguished for his daring in the autumnal sham fights. It 
was this predilection for garments rolled in blood, that probably led 
him to treat his patients after the method of Sangrado. Between the 
doctor and Miss Peebles, there was some little difference of opinion 
relative to the appropriate ornament for the General’s head; the 
latter contending for a three-cornered hat, in conformity to the en¬ 
graving, and the doctor being equally strenuous for a tin cap, sur¬ 
mounted with horse hair, and worn by the Tabbyville Blues. The 
matter was finally arranged to the entire satisfaction of both ; Miss 
Peebles yielding in favor of the tin cap, on condition that the Doctor 
would appear in her brother’s buff vest, which, when stuffed with a 
pillow, made a tolerable fit. The uniform coat he had obtained from 
one of the cavalry; it had the usual quantity of scarlet, edged with 
gold cord, but was lamentably deficient in the skirts. In the tableau, 
the general appeared with his right hand clasping that of his lady, his 
attitude erect, his eye averted, and the base of his nose elevated to 
an angle of forty-five. From the expression of his countenance, 
it was evident that there had been an agonizing struggle between 
love and patriotism, and that the latter had triumphed. 

At this moment, Snoodles, anxious to give a finishing touch to the 
picture, or else fearful that he was not sufficiently conspicuous, ad¬ 
vanced to the front of the stage, and clasping his hands together, 
rolled his eye-balls gradually to the ceiling. But in the endeavor to 
preserve his balance, in this new attitude, he displayed a portion of 
nis person that led to results wholly different from his anticipations; 
this was his artificial African heel, somewhat elongated. As might 
well be imagined, this unexpected sight occasioned a cachinnation 
among the treble in the front seat, which was soon joined by the 
alto of Mr. Popkin, and at length closed with the deep bass of the 
Squire. Doctor Snaggs, surprised at this ill-timed levity, and, from 
his position, ignorant of the cause, started back indignant. His mo¬ 
tion, however, was much too violent for the buttons of the buff vest; 
and the pillow bursting from its confines, produced a roar of laugh¬ 
ter, which it was impossible to suppress. Meanwhile, the unfortu¬ 
nate Snoodles, perceiving nothing amiss, and unconscious that he 
had been the cause of all these * moving accidents,’ was completely 
paralyzed by this sudden change from grave to gay; nor, until Lady 
Washington herself rushed forward, and dropped the curtain, was 
Snoodles * himself again.’ These were the first ‘tableaux’ at Tabby- 
ville, and the last. Miss Peebles, mortified at the total failure, has 
announced her determination to give no more parties, and even is 4 not 
at home’ to any except Miss Nancy Bean. It is certain that no one 
else, with the present raw materiel, will have the courage to attempt 
a similar exhibition. 


BURNS. 

So fine his muse, ’tis half a crime 
Bubns ever wrote without a rhyme; 

But then his prose so pure and terse is, 
*Tis Reason’s triumph o’er his verses: 
Borne brains have so bemuddled either, 
We wish they bad attempted 0 
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LEONORA. 

A TALK OF THI BATTLE OF PRAGUE; FROM THE GERMAN. 

BY SARAH R. WHITMAN. 


Leonora started from hor sleep, 

With morning’s dawning ray, 

Her heart oppressed by boding dreams, 
At Wilhelm’s long delay. 

With Frederick’s force her soldier went, 
To meet his country’s foe, 

And since, no tidings nad he sent, 

To tell of weal or wo. 


‘Oh mother, what is lost, is lost, 
And what is gone, is gonel 
Death, death 1 it is the only good * 
Would I were never born! 

Go out, life*9 light — for ever out * 
Die, die in night and dread ; 

With God there is no pity. 

Oh, would that I were dead V 


The king and the proud empress-queen, 
Weary of endless war, 

At length renounce their fruitless strife, 
And welcome peace once more: 
Rejoicing on their homeward way, 

With many a festive garland gay, 

With blare of trump, and beat of drum, 
The weary, toil-worn warriors come! 

And every way-side, every path, 

Is thronged with eager feet; 

Of friends and kindred hurrying forth, 
The coming host to meet. 

1 Now God be praised P the mother cried, 
Fond greetings murmured many a bride, 
But ah! for Leonore alone, 

No kiss, no lover’s welcome tone! 


‘God ! into judgment enter not 
With this thy wretched child * 

She knows not what she utteretb, 

She raves in phrenzy wild* 

Forget, poor maid! thine earthly woes. 
And think on joys above* 

For there thy stricken soul no more 
Shall need the bridegroom’s love. 1 

‘Ah mother! what is heaven’s bliss. 
Ah mother! what is hell? 

With him, with him , is happiness, 

And oh! without him, hell! 

Go out life’s light, forever out, 

Die, die in night and dread; 

No joy hath earth or heaven for me, 
Would, would that I were dead!’ 


She wandered up and down the road, 
To frantic fears a prey. 

And vainly questioned all that came, 
Throughout that weary day; 

The army now had all passed by! 

She tore her raven hair, 

She threw herself upon the earth, 

In desolate despair. 


Thus raged the frenzy of despair, 

Within her burning brain * 

Thus’gainst God’s righteous providence. 

She strove with anguish vain. 

She beat her breast, and tore her hair, 

Till the still night came on ; 

Till the moon high amid the stars 
Had tossed her silver horn. 


Now to her aid the mother hies, 

To try her soothing art; 

* What ails my darling child?’ she cries, 
And folds her to her heart. 

‘Oh mother! what is gone, is gone! 

Now world and all may go; 

With God there is no pity, 

Ah, wo is me! ah, wo 1’ 


When lo ! she hears a courser’s hoofs 
Ring on the frozen ground; 

A knight alights before the gate, 

His clanging arms resound: 

And now the portal bell doth ring, 

, Its soft alarum, ‘ kling, ling, ling;’ [there, 
I While well-known accents, murmured 
Sound hollow on the midnight air: 


* Who knows our heavenly father’s love, 
Knows he can aid impart s 
The blessed sacrament shall soothe 
Thy pierced and bleeding heart.’ 

1 No balm upon this burning heart 
The sacrament can pour; 

No sacrament to love and life 
The cold, cold dead restore!’ 


* Rise, love! unbar thy chamber door! 

Art watching, or asleep? 

Hath Leonore forgot her vows, 

And doth she smile, or weep ?’ 

‘Ah. Wilhelm, thou ! so late at night? 

Ob, I have watched and wept, 

That from thy Leonora’s side, 

So long her love hath kept!’ 


* But child, how if the faithless one, 
In some for foreign land. 

Forgets his plighted troth to thee, 
In a new marriage band ? 

Let the false rover tempt his fate, 
And each wild wish pursue; 

For this, when soul and body part, 
Gov’s vengeance he shall roe V 


' At midnight only do I ride* 

For thee I come, though late, 

To claim thee for my plighted bride* 

Wilt share thy lovers fate ?’ 
f The wind blows thro’ the hawthorn bush, 
It whistles loud and shrill; 

Come in, and warm thee in my arms* 
Ah! why so eold and still V 
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* Let the wind through the hawthorn blow, I 

Or howl across the nicer ; j 

The black horse pa ws,loud clank the spurs, j 
I dare not linger here; [speed, 1 

Come, don thy snow-white robes with 
And swiftly mount behind; 

We ride a hundred leagues ere day, 

Our bridal bed to find !* 

* Ah ! tell me where the bridal hall, 

And where the couch is spread V 
‘Oh, far, far hence; cold, narrow, drear, 
Lies our low marriage-bed !’ 

‘Hast room for me ?’ 4 For thee and me; 

Come, busk thee! bonny bride; 

The wedding guests are waiting, 

The door stands open wide.’ 

The maiden donned her robes with speed, 
On the black steed she sprung; 

Then round the knight her snowy arms 
In trembling silence flung : 

And on they gallop, fast and far, 

Nor mount nor stream their course can bar, 
While horse and rider pant and blow, 

The fire-sparks flashing as they go ! 

Still as they ride, on either side, 

The riven rocks resound ; 

The bridges thunder ’neath their tread, 
And rings the hollow ground; 

Ha! doth my Leonora fear 
With her true love to ride ? 

The midnight moon shines cold and clear, 
Dost fear to be my bride ? 

Hark! wailings float upon the air, 

And hollow dirges ring! 

W 7 hy tolls the bell that solemn knell, 

Why flaps the raven’s wing? 

Lo! ’tisa funeral train draw’s near; 

They bear the cotfin and the bier, 

And like the frog’s hoarse, croaking cry, 1 
Sounds their sepulchral symphony. i 

* Bury your dead, when midnight’s past, 
With wild lament and prayer; 

To-night I wed a bony bride, 

Our banquet ye shall shore; 

Come priest, and choir, and mourners, all, 
Come crone the marriage song ; 

Come priest, and bless the hridal bed, 

And join the merry throng.' 

Now fades into the dusky air 
The coffin and the pall ; 

And like a torrent on they come, 

The mourners, priest, and all; 

And faster, faster still they speed. 

O’er wild morass, and moonlient mead, 
While horse and rider pant and blow, 

The fire-sparks flashing as they go ! j 

How swiftly, on the right and left, 

The mountains hurry by ! 

How swiftly on the righi and left 
Town, tower, and forest fly ! 

Doth my love fear? the moon shines clear, 
Ah ha! dost fear the dead I 
The dead ride swift — huzza ! huzza!’ 

‘ Ah, speak not of the dead !’ 


Now where the moonbeams faintly fall, 
Yon frantic rabble see ; 

How fearfully they wheel and spin, 
Beneath the gailow-tree! 

Halloo! halloo! ye grisly crew, 

Come here, and follow me; 

‘ Around us prance a festive dance, 

And quit the gallow-tree.’ 

And now across the dreary waste, 

They hurry on behind ; 

A sound like dry and withered leaves 
Low rustling in the wind. 

And onward, onward still they speed, 

Nor rock nor stock their course impede; 
While horse and rider pant and blow, 

The fire-sparks flashing as they go. 

Fast flies the quiet moon-light scene, 
Fast, fast and far it flies; 

Fast fiy the fleecy clouds above, 

And fast the starry skies. 

‘Still dost thou fear? the moon shines clear, 
Soon will our course be sped ! 

The dead ride swift, huzza ! huzza !’ 

* Oh wo ! — leave, leave the dead !’ 

* Methinks I smell the morning air, 

And hark ! the cock doth crow ! 

Then onward speed, my trusty steed! 

Haste ! haste ! our sands run low ; 

Our race is run, our course is done, 

And w’e are at the goal; 

Swift ride the dead — huzza ! huzza! 
Come, priest, bind soul to soul!’ 

Up to an iron-grated door, 

With slackened reiton they ride, 

When lo ! the massive bar and bolt 
Back from their staples glide ! 

And now, with harsh recoil and clang, 
The doors upon their hinges swang, 

And still the rider and Ins horse 

O’er mouldering graves pursue their course. 

Sudden on her bewildered gaze 
A fearful vision burst! 

The rider's armor, piece by piece, 

Fast crumbled into dust; 

She sees a hideous skeleton, 

Of ghastly horror, stand 
Before her glaring eye revealed, 

With hour-glass m his hand ! 

High reared the fiery, frantic stet^d, 

And trembled with affright; 

Then sunk into the yawning earth, 

And vanished from her sight! 

Wild bowlings echoed through the air, 
And from the graves beneath, 

While Leonora’s throbbing heart 
Trembled ’twist life and death. 

Now round her, in the pallid light, 

The wheeling spectres fly. 

And as they weave the circling dance, 

In hollow murmurs cry : 

‘ Bp patient, though the heart should break, 
Submit to heaven’s control; 

We yield her body to the earth, 

May God receive her soul!’ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OP COLOR. 

BY J . !*. BELLOWS. 


‘Thus error’s Proteus shapes from earth are driven ; 

They fade, they fly; but truth survives their flight: 

Earth has do shades to quench that beam of heaven ; 

Each ray that shone in early time, to light 
The faltering spirit in the path of right, 

Each gleam of clearer brightness, shed to aid 
In man’s maturer day hin bolder sight, 

All blended, like the rainbow's radiant braid, 

Pour yet, end still shall pour, the blaze that cannot fade.’ 

Bryant. 

Loro Bacon, in his ‘ Novum Organum,* establishes the principle, 
that all theories are useless, unless based on fact. And this princi¬ 
ple, so obvious to common sense, has produced changes more wonder¬ 
ful than steam, more beneficial than gunpowder, quite equal, in many 
respects, to printing; indeed, printing would be worse than nothing 
in that art, if the matter it promulges were only crude hypotheses 
and wild imaginations. The long mystification of the ancients upon 
the subject of astronomy, was owing to their founding their theo¬ 
ries on conjecture. This new guide of Lord Bacon, in scientific 
researches, opened the eyes of philosophers, as suddenly as a flash of 
lightning shows the way to the lost traveller, journeying in the dark 
night. The present received theory of the heavenly bodies is nearly 
the same with that system taught by Thales of Miletus, who lived 
five hundred and forty years before Christ. With him it was merely 
conjecture. He had no facts, no proofs by which to establish it; and 
at his death, his theory was buried; disregarded for the sake of no¬ 
tions seemingly more rational, but utterly false. Like the blinded 
one, in a play of children, they were often near their object, and 
sometimes had it in their grasp, without being able to distinguish 
truth from error. How painful to follow them in their devious 
course ! ‘ Dispersi jactantur gurgite vasto .* 

Lord Bacon, if he could open his eyes upon the present genera¬ 
tion, would be not a little disgusted and surprised, to see bis great 
principles so much disregarded by the multitude. Humiliating to 
the pride of intellect is it, to hear such expressions as these used by 
people of liberal education, and by some who stand at the head, no¬ 
minally, of societies and professions : 4 1 will not believe it ;* ‘ I would 
not believe my own senses ;’ ‘ It cannot be true‘ Who ever heard 
of such a thing V with regard to phrenology, animal magnetism, and 
other subjects. Some people seem to think the world is about as 
wise as it can be; that there are to be no more improvements and 
discoveries; that every opinion which disagrees with their notions, 
which are most probably the notions of their fathers and grand¬ 
fathers, handed down together with old tankards, China, brocade 
dresses, and bureaus, to an admiring posterity, must necessarily be 
wrong. But it is delightful to think that new principles are ever 
destined to come to light, to meet the wants of man, and that they 
will be correspondingly great and sublime, with his improved capa¬ 
city to enjoy and use them. The great woods which cover an un¬ 
settled country, are first used by the emigrant for fuel; as the coun- 
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try becomes settled, and the land is taken up for agriculture, mines of 
coal are unfolded from the bosom of the earth. So in morals and 
science, the great secrets of nature come out one by one, as the stars 
appear in heaven, to guide the mariner as he sails the unknown ocean 
of time. And this view satisfies the question, 4 Why did not Christ 
come and establish his religion from the beginning of the world V 
If we could fathom deep enough, it is presumable that we should 
find good reasons why gunpowder, printing, steam-power, and the 
compass, did not come to the world earlier than they did, and more¬ 
over, why they came at the exact moment they did come : 

* There are more things in heaven and earth, 

Than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ 


But to leave this train of remark; we say, that all science must 
be based on facts; and, whether we will or not, we must follow 
where they lead us. A man can no more help his opinions, than he 
can help breathing. He may, to be sure, tie up his windpipe with a 
cord, and put an end to his life ; and he may also give or refuse his 
verbal assent to a truth, and by the latter course destroy his manli¬ 
ness, his self-respect, and dignity, and cease to live, morally speak¬ 
ing. But his opinions, those deep impressions, those notions, that 
knowledge, he acts upon when he is in danger, when all party con¬ 
siderations are forgotten, and he relies upon his inner resources, his 
self, are not within the power of his will. Who is there whose mind 
has been directed to the subject, that does not believe that the earth 
is round ? Can any one help this conclusion ? If he can, he has 
some reason for it; let us hear him ; perhaps he may be able to con¬ 
vince us that it is square. We are open to conviction. 

We have not expressed our assent or disbelief in the new theo¬ 
ries of the day, but we have taken occasion to express our disgust at 
the feeble and unphilosophical course of the open objectors to them. 
If these sciences, phrenology and animal magnetism, have not been 
proven to be true, they certainly have not been shown to be false. 
What is a science 1 It is the facts pertaining to a certain class of 
phenomena, together with the logical and mathematical inferences 
deducible from them. Thus chemistry is said to be the science of 
affinities, repulsions, and attractions, in the component parts of bodies. 
Optics is the science of light; the manner in which it is radiated, di¬ 
verged, or converged; its reflection and refraction; its source, sub¬ 
stance, etc. To illustrate farther. The question arises as to the 
nature of light. It is imponderable matter, says one, proceeding 
from the sun in all directions; it passes through glass, and fills this 
room. If it be matter, it must pass through the pores of the glass, 
for two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same time. The 
pores of the glass are so small as to exclude particles of air, and yet 
large enough for particles of light to pass through them. Others 
suppose light to be a fluid, which pervades all nature, rendered visi¬ 
ble by luminous bodies, and propagated, as sound is conveyed, 
through the air. Acoustics is the science of sound; its velocity, 
radiation, concentration, and reflection; almost all its phenomena, 
bearing a £reat resemblance to those of light. How did these sciences, 
or collections of classified facts, have origin, except by observation 
and experience 1 They existed as certainly in the dark ages, as 
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now. Gravity existed before Newton found it out. The great labo¬ 
ratory Of nature was in full operation, before the alchymists ever 
dreamed of the philosopher’s stone, or the universal solvent. There 
are sciences which have been invented, as algebra; or rather princi¬ 
ples are sometimes illustrated in arbitrary forms, but for their ac¬ 
ceptance by the world, requiring a consistency and analogy with the 
natural sciences, as beautiful as they are necessary. The balance of 
a picture in the art of painting is illustrated by the lever; and all 
die mechanical powers may be resolved into this one, which in turn 
depends upon gravity. 

Science, generally speaking, is the finding out of something 
already existing, instead of being, as children and illiterate people 
suppose, altogether gratuitous and original inventions of some very 
mysteriously learned persons, who lived 4 once upon a time.’ If 
phrenology be true, it was as true of Adam, of Paul, of Wilberforce, 
as it is of me and thee. Let us have the arguments for and against 
k, but away wkh objections raised by prejudice and interest. The 
clergy, perhaps, regret it as injurious to the cause of Christianity. 
They will not stop to ask if it be true or not; enough, if it wars with 
their favorite system. It cannot be true, they say, if it makes the 
miracles no miracles at all. Fortunately, (how could it be other¬ 
wise ?) all true science has been found to strengthen our faith in the 
Bible. The physician, perhaps, trembles fo rhis pills and prescrip¬ 
tions. All fear it as something new and unheard of, and as likely to 
ehange the charlatanry they are accustomed to, and have got to love, 
into a new form of trickery and imposition, the extent of which they 
do not know. 

The foundation of all science cannot be explained. The laws of 
creation, or in other words, those universal facts constantly operating 
about us, rest alone upon the evidence of the senses. Who knows 
the cause of gravity '1 Can any one explain molecular attraction % 
These first principles are the fulcrum, having which, we raise and 
turn the universe about for our inspection, read its wonders, and be¬ 
come delighted with its mechanism. Beyond these, He stands, the 

-‘ mighty one, 

Embracing all ; supporting, ruling o’er; 

Being whom we call Goo, and know no more.* 

The opinion has been entertained, and with much reason, that 
color is some token of the properties of bodies. The celebrated 
naturalist of Sweden had this opinion, which he has declared in the 
following aphorism : 4 Color paUidus , insipidum ; viridity crudum ; 
lutensy amarum ; rubu, acidum ; albus, dulce; niger, ingratum mdicat.' 
Which may be read, a pale color indicates insipidity; green shows 
unripeness ; yellow plants are bitter; red is the color of sourness ; 
white substances are sweet, and black matter is offensive. Dr. Chap¬ 
man, who quotes this same passage in his work, 4 Elements of Thera¬ 
peutics,’ remarks upon it; 4 Each of these positions, though true in 
the main, is to be received with many limitations; and, on this ac¬ 
count the mere circumstance of color will always prove a devious 
and precarious guide.’ We cannot resist adding another sentence 
or two from the same writer, which goes to show that chemistry is no 
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more to be depended on than color. ‘ Experiments have fully de¬ 
monstrated, that articles widely discrepant in their general nature, 
(we suppose he means effects,) as aliments and medicines, the most 
salutary food and the rankest poison, exhibit, in analysis, nearly the 
same results. This indeed holds so generally true, that the virus of 
the viper and the mildest mucelage, the poisonous prussic acid, and 
the nutritious flesh of animals, constitute no exception. Decomposed 
into their elementary principles, they are essentially the same.’ 

It is not the intention of the present paper to assert that color is an 
infallible test of the poisonous or innocuous properties of plants; 
nor that the color of the skin, eyes, and hair, is a certain indication of 
character, disposition, and talent; but it is curious to find even any 
guide in what we are accustomed to regard with so much scientific 
indifference, or as a merely ornamental part of the works of Provi¬ 
dence. Beside, the care of parents and teachers may turn a bad 
physical temperament to good account, and ingraft sweet fruit in the 
sour stock; change by prayer and labor, by gentle force and kind 
consistency, the cruel to the humane, sluggishness to industry, selfish¬ 
ness to generosity ; in short, mould over the Work of nature, so that 
a child shall appear and be a very different person from what he 
would have been, left to the influences of his natural impulses. When 
the disciples of Socrates gained his consent to submit himself to the 
examination of a physiognomist, with whose science they were highly 
delighted, and heard their master represented as a morose, sensual, 
and selfish person, (the professor not knowing at the time whose face 
he was describing,) they drew back in astonishment and mistrust; but 
Socrates rebuked their want of faith, and confessed that such indeed 
was his natural character, which he had conquered by self-discipline 
and mortification. 

Color is certainly something more than ornament. Every thing 
that is made, has a deeper meaning than strikes the outward eye. 
Beauty is almost always the result of utility. There is a standard of 
beauty. Our ideas of proportion form the idea of beauty in architec¬ 
ture, and that rests back upon security and utility. Why is a narrow, 
tall building ungraceful, except because it is unsafe 1 Why is a low, 
extensive base so inappropriate, especially in a city, but because it is 
a poor economy of land, and likely to become damp and unwhole¬ 
some; beside robbing the eye, in'the country, of wide prospects, 
and the vines of high windows to adorn; the swallows of a resting 
place ; the benighted traveller of a beacon 1 But a very high building, 
even if it be broad, would be not a pleasing object on a hill, because 
these reasons would cease, and the inconveniences of wind and storms 
would make it uncomfortable. It is ridiculous, then, to talk of any 
style of architecture which must be beautiful in all situations and in 
ail climates. The Grecian slope of the roof looks badly at the north 
and in snowy regions ; for there the slope must be so great that the 
snow will easily slide off, and not crush the edifice; but this holds 
more true of wooden buildings, than of those constructed of stone. 

As beauty is something more than that which pleases the eye, it 
will be found that all parts of creation have a tendency to save, to 
heal, to keep from harm. We think we see in color a wise provision, 
and our object is to adduce facts and opinions upon this subject; 
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trusting that all will not think what has already been said, entirely 
irrelevant to the question. Linnaeus says, 1 the pale color is insipid. 9 
We hardly need mention the insipidity of weak tea, the listlpssness of 
the sick and languid, the sickening property of tepid water, the want 
of force and character in those whose hair, in youth, is very light. 

4 Green is unripe and crude.* Taste of green apples. Think of the 
4 green-eyed monster/ 1 Red is acid.’ This is owing to the oxygen 
that substances imbibe, which turns things red. Fire is supported 
by the oxygen of the atmosphere, and its color is red. The red¬ 
ness of ripe fruit is perhaps^ occasioned by the chemical proper¬ 
ties of the air. Red hair is proverbially a mark of great fire 
of disposition ; and a common saying generally contains great 
truth. 4 Yellow is bitter.’ Most yellow plants are unsavory. The 
blossom of the dandelion is very bitter. Khubarb, and indeed most 
bitter substances, are of a yellow hue. The famous 4 Stoughton 
Bitters,* which are taken in wine for an appetite, are a dark yellow. 
Yellow is a healthy token in plants. 4 White is sweet.’ Infancy is 
white. The white rose is sweet, to cloying. Pure saccharine 
matter is white. 4 Black is offensive.’ The color of the perspiration 
of the feet is black. Revenge is black. Deeds of darkness and 
cruelty, by a common cousent, are termed black. Satan is always 
represented as a black man. It is the color of devils. It is the ab¬ 
sence of light; the color which sorrow and grief choose, to indicate 
desolation and wo. The shepherd Corydon, while he tells Alexis, 

• O formore puer, nimium ne erode colon, 

Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur,’ 

seems himself to have preferred the white Alexis, 4 tu candidus esses* 
to the black Menalcas, 4 quamois iUe nijer ,’ preaching very well, and 
saying, that the white privets lie neglected, while the black-berry is 
gathered ; nevertheless his own preference entirely refutes him. 

Lavater says, if you should ask Shakspeare what eye he meant, 
when he wrote, 4 the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,’ he would 
tell you a gray one. Allston says, a black eye is not the poetic eye. 
Rubens, the painter, had a black eye, and it is remarkable that he 
had not a nice sense of color. Another celebrated painter remarks, 
that a black eye is not the painter’s eye, nor the eye of genius. 

Were we called upon to select an amiable, confiding, generous 
woman, from her personal appearance, we would choose one whose 
eyes were blue or hazel, whose hair was brown or chesnut, her com¬ 
plexion not a pure red and white. Circumstance, temptation, a very 
bad education, may have made devils of such forms, but with ordinary 
advantages, such women are angels. We fear those jet-black, spark¬ 
ling orbs. Ye gods ! how brilliant are they, with a brunette cneek, 
ruby lips, and pearly teeth! smiles, richer than strawberries and 
cream, and words, deeper and fuller than man ever uttered! A 
black eye is very rare. It is also rare to see a blue eye. It is diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish, at all times, the black from the hazel, the blue 
from the gray. Most gray eyes have a tinge of blue. There is no 
doubt but that the color of the skin, eyes, and hair, depend upon the 
temperament, and the disposition of the person also is affected by it. 
Any strong affection of the mind changes the complexion of the 
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countenance, not alone by sending the blood to the face, or concen¬ 
trating it about the heart, but by some chemical change in the fluids 
beneath die skin. The leaves change their color, because they change 
their nature. The same rays of light fall upon them, and at one time 
they absorb some rays and reflect others, and again, quite the con¬ 
trary. Light consists of seven colors, and objects appear to be of 
that hue which they reflect.* Black is the absorption of all the colors, 
and white is the reflection of all. As the fluids of the body change 
by age, by passion, and suffering, they of course are subject to absorb 
and reflect different colored rays. The hair has been known to 
change to pure white in a single night, from intense emotion. Care 
turns the hair gray. 1 Pale melancholy sits retired/ ‘ Livid rage,' 
the glowing cheek of hope, the transparent skin of joy and happi¬ 
ness, the haggard color of guilt, do not weaken our theory. 

To recur to animals : every one is aware that the color of horses, 
dogs, and cattle, is some guide to their qualities. The iron-gray 
steed is generally remarkable for his endurance and bottom. The 
chesnut horse, with a star in his forehead, and white feet, is good for 
speed, and often is a kind family beast. Few celebrated horses have 
been black. Novelists and poets have been fond of talking of ‘ a 
mailed knight on a black charger/ who is made to appear at some 
important crisis, and with these sombre colors to cast fear and dismay 
about him; but your horse-jockeys know better. 

* Every one,' says Gardner, ‘ who has attentively listened to sounds, 
must have noticed, that beside their acuteness and gravity, loudness 
or softness, shape and figure, there is another quality belonging to 
them, which musicians have agreed to denominate color . The answer 
of the blind man, who, on being asked what idea he had of scarlet, 
replied, that it was like the sound of a trumpet, is less absurd than 
may at first be apprehended/ We might extract the whole chapter 
upon color, but must content our readers with a simple outline. The 
lowest notes of every instrument partake of the darkest shades of its 
color, and as they ascend, they become of a lighter hue. 1 The sin- 
fonio in the Creation, which represents the rising sun, exemplifies this 
theory. First, our attention is attracted by a soft streaming note 
from the violins, which is scarcely discernible, till the rays of sound 
which issue from the second violin, diverge into the chord of the 
second; to which is gradually imparted a greater fulness of color, as 
the viols and violoncellos steal in with expanding harmony/ * Then 
the oboes begin to shed their yellow lustre, while the flute silvers the 
mounting rays of the violin; the orange, the scarlet, and purple, unite 
in the increasing splendor, and at length the glorious orb appears, 
refulgent with the brightest beams of harmony/ 


♦A cuhioub fact is mentioned in ‘Music and Friends/ in a notice of a lecture 
before the Leicester (England) Royal Institute: ‘Let a ray of light pass through a 
small hole into a darkened room ; falling upon a plane surface, it will produce abril¬ 
liant spot Let another ray pass through a similar aperture, and be made to fall on the 
same luminous point, and it will be found that the vibrations destroy each other, and 
an intense black spot is the result. The great affinity between the laws of light and 
aound have long been known, and this experiment has led to the discovery that a simi¬ 
lar law operates in sounds. Vibrate a key-fork over the air, in a phial bottle, of the 
sane pitch as the fork, and it will return an audible sound. Place another bottle, of the 
same pitch, at right angles from the first, vibrate the key-fork jso that the air can bo 
agitated in both, and the sounds are destroyed/ Digitized by 
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In the human voice, the low notes formed in the chest are sombre; 
bright and cheerful colors express mirth and joy. There is, then, 
independently of words, a language of nature, m which the passions 
are universally and instinctively uttered. The colors are given thus : 


WIND INSTRUMENTS. 

Trombone, - - 

Trumpet, - 

Clarionette, - 
Oboe, ... 

Bassoon, (Alto,) . - 


Violin,.Pink; | Violoncello, - - Red j 

Viola, - - Rose} | Double Bass, - * Deep crimson red/ 

We must reserve the further consideration of this subject for ano¬ 
ther paper. j. n. b. 


Deep red; 
Scarlet; 
Orange j j 

Yellow; I 

Deep yellow; I 


Piute, - - 

Diapason, 

Double Diapason, 
Horn, 


Sky blue; 
Deeper blue; 
Purple} 
Violet. 


8TRIN6BD INSTRUMENTS. 


STANZAS. 

IN MEMORY df MR*. C. M-SY HON. D. D. BARNARD.. 


Soft falls the velvet foot ef ghostly Death, 

When past the lintel, by Consumption led, 

He steals, to catpb the last expiring breath. 

From patient saint escaped, on ioAiy bed. 

n. 

Oh! who can tell how gentle bis approach, 

The king of tyrants and of terrors even, 

When humble faith prepares the rutiled couch, / 
Spread for the sick before the gate of heaven ! 

m. 

One step there seemed, and only one, between 
Deserted pains, and upper paradise; 

One trembling breath expired, would change the scene 
From darkened earth, to visions in the skies! 

*v. 

When chill disease had wasted all her frame, 

And thirty fevers drank her vital blood, 

And pain had ceased its work, with brighter flame 
Burned holy faith, shedding a wide spread flood. 

in. 

Of heavenly glories on her raptured view; 

But mortal vision might not bear the sight: 

She closed her eye, ana well her spirit knew 
’T would wake to being in immortal light! 


Well dost thou, Muse, thy willing tribute pay 
To genius, beauty, and exalted worth; 

She was thy daughter, though the modest lay 
Which erst she sung, has ceased its strain on earth. 


Til. 

On earth, indeed; but ah! the harp whose sound 
To virtue's cause, while here below, was given, 

Shall thence in deepest, noblest strains abound, 

And wake its longest, sweetest note in heaven! 
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COTTAGE FLOWERS. 


' Oh look ye on the damask rose I — she is the garden’s pride. 

With her fragrant buds unfolding in beau tv by her side ; 

How like a crowned queen she sits, upon her graceful stem, 

And the dew-drops of the morning are heT fairy diadem ! 

The lily standeih near her, with her breast of stamless white. 

And the jasmine flowers, that gleam like stars amid the silent night; 
Her scented breath upon the air the honeysuckle flings, 

And midst the grass beneath our feet, the lowly violet springs. 

it. 

Oh, flowers are ever beautiful, but loveliest I ween, 

When clustering round some cottage-door, their graceful forms are seen j 
Lending 10 poverty a grace, a charm without alloy, 

And gladdening hearts that may, perchance, have little else of joy. 

The wealth, the pride of lordly halls, the peasant knoweth not, 

His hopes, his fears, are gathered round one lone and lowly spot; 

Yet there the glancing sunbeams play, the dews as softly fall: 

And the flowers, a blessed boon are tney, that God hath given to all. 

Albany, February, 1839. Z. Burrow Stout. 


THE CRAYON PAPERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sir: I have observed that as a man advances in life, he is subject 
to a kind of plethora of the mind, doubtless occasioned by the vast 
accumulation of wisdom and experience upon the brain. Hence he 
is apt to become narrative and admonitory, that is to say, fond of 
telling long stories, and of doling out advice, to the small profit 
and great annoyance of his friends. As I have a great horror of be¬ 
coming the oracle, or, more technically speaking, the * bore,’ of the 
domestic circle, and would much rather bestow my wisdom and 
tediousness upon the world at large, I have always sought to ease off 
this surcharge of the intellect by means of my pen, and hence have 
inflicted divers gossipping volumes upon the patience of the public. 
I am tired, however, of writing volumes; they do not afford exactly 
the relief I require; there is too much preparation, arrangement, and 
parade, in this set form of coming before the public. I am grow¬ 
ing too indolent and unambitious for any thing that requires labor or 
display. I have thought, therefore, of securing to myself a snug cor¬ 
ner in some periodical work, where I might, as it were, loll at my 
ease in my elbow chair, and chat sociably with the public, as with an 
old friend, on any chance subject that might pop into my brain. 

In looking around, for this purpose, upon the various excellent 
periodicals with which our country abounds, my eye was struck by 
the title of your work—‘ The Knickerbocker.’ My heart leaped 
at the sight. 

Diedrich Knickerbocker, Sir, was one of my earliest and most 
valued friends, and the recollection of him is associated with some of 


the pleasantest scenes of my youthful days. To explain this, and to 
show how I came into possession of sundiy of his posthumous works, 
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which I have from time to time given to the world, permit me to 
relate a few particulars of our early intercourse. I give them with the 
more confidence, as I know the interest you take in that departed 
worthy, whose name and effigy are stamped upon your title-page, 
and as they will be found important to the better unaerstanding and 
relishing divers communications I may have to make to you. 

My first acquaintance with that great and good man, for such I 
may venture to call him, now that the lapse of some thirty years 
has shrouded his name with venerable antiquity, and the popular 
voice has elevated him to the rank of the classic historians of yore, 
my first acqaintance with him was formed on the banks of the Hud¬ 
son, not far from the wizard region of Sleepy Hollow. He had 
come there in the course of his researches among the Dutch neigh¬ 
borhoods for materials for his immortal history. For this purpose, 
he was ransacking the archives of one of the most ancient ana his¬ 
torical mansions in the country. It was a lowly edifice, built in the 
time of the Dutch dynasty, and stood on a green bank, overshadowed 
by trees, from which it peeped forth upon the Great Tappan Zee, so 
famous among early Dutch navigators. A bright pure spring welled 
up at the foot of the green bank ; a wild brook came babbling down 
a neighboring ravine, and threw itself into a little woody cove, in 
front of the mansion. It was indeed as quiet and sheltered a nook 
as the heart of man could require, in which to take refuge from the 
cares and troubles of the world; and as such, it had been chosen in 
old times, by Wolfert Acker, one of the privy councillors of the 
renowned Peter Stuyvesant. 

This worthy but ill-starred man had led a weary and worried life, 
throughout the stormy reign of the chivalric Peter, being one of 
those unlucky wights with whom the world is ever at variance, and 
who are kept in a continual fume and fret, by the wickedness of 
mankind. At the time of the subjugation of the province by the Eng¬ 
lish, he retired hither in high dudgeon; with the bitter determina¬ 
tion to bury himself from the world, and live here in peace and quiet¬ 
ness for the remainder of his days. In token of this fixed resolution, 
he inscribed over his door the favorite Dutch motto, * Lust in Rust/ 
(pleasure in repose.) The mansion was thence called 1 Wolfert’s 
Rust* — Wolfert’s Rest; but in process of time, the name was vitiated 
into Wolfert’s Roost, probably from its quaint cock-loft look, or from 
its having a weather-cock perched on every gable. This name it 
continued to bear, long after the unlucky Wolfert was driven forth 
once more upon a wrangling world, by the tongue of a termagant 
wife; for it passed into a proverb through the neighborhood, and has 
been handed down by tradition, that the cock of the Roost was the 
most hen-pecked bird in the country. 

This primitive and historical mansion has since passed through 
many changes and trials, which it may be my lot hereafter to notice. 
At the time of the sojourn of Diedrich Knickerbocker, it was in pos¬ 
session of the gallant family of the Van Tassels, who have figured 
so conspicuously in his writings. AVhat appears to have given it 
peculiar value, in his eyes, was the rich treasury of historical facts 
here secretly hoarded up, like buried gold; for it is said that Wol¬ 
fert Acker, when he retreated from New Amsterdam, carried off 
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with him many of the records and journals of the province, pertain¬ 
ing to the Dutch dynasty ; swearing that they should never fall into 
the hands of the English. These, like the lost books of Livy, had 
baffled the research of former historians; but these did I find the 
indefatigable Died rich diligently deciphering. He was already 
a sage in years and experience, I but an idle stripling; yet he 
did not despise my youth and ignorance, but took me kindly by 
the hand, and led me gently into those paths of local and traditional 
lore which he was so fond of exploring. I sat with him in his little 
chamber at the Roost, and watched the antiquarian patience and per¬ 
severance with which he deciphered those venerable Dutch docu¬ 
ments, worse than Herculanean manuscripts. I sat with him by the 
spring, at the foot of the green bank, and listened to his heroic tales 
about the worthies of the olden time, the paladins of New Amster¬ 
dam. I accompanied him in his legendary researches about Tarry- 
town and Sing-Sing, and explored with him the spell-bound recesses 
of Sleepy Hollow. I was present at many of his conferences with 
the good old Dutch burghers and their wives, from whom he derived 
many of those marvellous facts not laid down in books or records, and 
which give such superior value and autlienticity to his history, over 
all others that have been written concerning the New Netherlands. 

But let me check my proneness to dilate upon this favorite theme; 
I may recur to it hereafter. Suffice it to say, the intimacy thus 
formed, continued for a considerable time ; and in company with the 
worthy Diedrich, 1 visited many of the places celebrated by his pen. 
The currents of our lives at length diverged. He remained at home 
to complete his mighty work, while a vagrant fancy led me to wander 
about the world. Many, many years elapsed, before I returned to 
the parent soil. In the interim, foe^ venerable historian of the New 
Netherlands had been gathered to his fathers, but his name had risen 
to renown. His native city, that city in which he so much delighted, 
had decreed all manner of costly honors to his memory. I found 
his effigy imprinted upon new-year cakes, and devoured with eager 
relish by holiday urchins; a great oyster-house bore the name of 
* Knickerbocker Hall;’ and I narrowly escaped the pleasure of being 
run over by a Knickerbocker omnibus ! 

Proud of having associated with a man who had achieved such 
greatness, I now recalled our early intimacy with tenfold pleasure, 
and sought to revisit the scenes we had trodden together. The most 
important of these was the mansion of the Van Tassels, the Roost of 
the unfortunate Wolfert. Time, which changes all things, is but 
slow in its operations upon a Dutchman’s dwelling. I found the 
venerable ana quaint little edifice much as I had seen it during the 
sojourn of Diedrich. There stood his elbow-chair in the corner of 
the room he had occupied ; the old-fashioned Dutch writing desk at 
which he had pored over the chronicles of the Manhattoes; there 
was the old wooden chest, with the archives left by Wolfert Acker, 
many of which, however, had been fired off as wadding from the long 
duck gun of the Van Tassels. The scene around the mansion was 
still the same; the green bank; the spring beside which I had lis¬ 
tened to the legendary narratives of foe historian; foe wild brook 
babbling down to foe woody cove, and foe overshadowing locust 
trees, half shutting out the prospect of the GreatTappan Zee. 
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As I looked round upon the scene, my heart yearned at the recol¬ 
lection of my departed friend, and I wistfully eyed the mansion which 
he had inhabited, and which was fast mouldering to decay. The 
thought struck me to arrest the desolating hand of Time; to rescue 
the historic pile from utter ruin, and to make it the closing scene of 
my wanderings; a quiet home, where I might enjoy 4 lust in rust ’ 
for the remainder of my days. It is true, the fate of the unlucky 
Wolfert passed across my mind; but I consoled myself with the re¬ 
flection that I was a bachelor, and that I had no termagant wife to 
dispute the sovereignty of the Roost with me. 

I have become possessor of the Roost! I have repaired and reno¬ 
vated it with religious care, in the genuine Dutch style, and have 
adorned and illustrated it with sundry reliques of the glorious days 
of the New Netherlands. A venerable weather-cock, of portly 
Dutch dimensions, which once battled with the wind on the top of 
the Stadt-House of New Amsterdam, in the time of Peter Stuyve- 
sant, now erects its crest on the gable end of my edifice; a gilded 
horse, in full gallop, once the weather-cock of the great Vander Hey- 
den Palace of Albany, now glitters in the sunshine, and veers with 
every breeze, on the peaked turret over my portal: my sanctum 
sanctorum is the chamber once honored by the illustrious Diedrich, 
and it is from his elbow-chair, and his identical old Dutch writing- 
desk, that I pen this rambling epistle. 

Here then, have I set up my rest, surrounded by the recollections 
of early days, and the mementos of the historian of the Manhattoes, 
with that glorious river before me, which flows with such majesty 
through his works, and which has ever been to me a river of delights 

I thank God I was bom on the banks of the Hudson ! I think it 
an invaluable advantage to be bom and brought up in the neighbor¬ 
hood of some grand and noble object in nature; a river, a lake, or a 
mountain. We make a friendship with it, we in a manner ally our¬ 
selves to it for life. It remains an object of our pride and affections, 
a rallying point, to call us home again after all our wanderings. 4 The 
things which we have learned in our childhood/ says an old writer, 

4 grow up with our souls, and unite themselves to it/ So it is with 
the scenes among which we have passed our early days; they influ¬ 
ence the whole course of our thoughts and feelings; and I fancy I 
can trace much of what is good and pleasant in my own heteroge¬ 
neous compound, to my early companionship with this glorious river. 
In the warmth of my youthful enthusiasm, I used to clothe it with 
moral attributes, and almost to give it a soul. I admired its frank, 
bold, honest character; its noble sincerity and perfect truth. Here 
was no specious, smiling surface, covering the dangerous sand-bar or 
perfidious rock; but a stream deep as it was broad, and bearing with 
honorable faith the bark that trusted to its waves* I gloried in its 
simple, quiet, majestic, epic flow; ever straight forward. Once in¬ 
deed, it turns aside for a moment, forced from its course by opposing 
mountains, but it struggles bravely through them, and immediately 
resumes its straightforward march. Behold, thought I, an emblem 
of a good man’s course through life ; ever simple, open, and direct; 
or if, overpowered by adverse circumstances, he deviate into error, 
it is but momentary; he soon recovers his onward and honorable 
career, and continues it to the end of his pilgrimage. 
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Excuse this rhapsody, into which I have been betrayed by a revi¬ 
val of early feelings. . The Hudson, is, in a manner, my first and last 
love; and after all my wanderings, and seeming infidelities, I return 
to it with a heart-felt preference over all the other rivers in the 
world.. I Seem to catch new life, as 1 bathe in its ample billows, and 
inhale the pure breezes of its hills. It is true, the romance of youth 
is past, that once spread illusions over every scene. I can no longer 
picture an Arcadia in every green valley; nor a fairy land among the 
distant mountains; nor a peerless beauty in every villa gleaming 
among the trees; but though the illusions of youth have faded from 
the landscape, the recollections of departed years and departed plea¬ 
sures shed over it the mellow charm of evening sunshine. 

Permit me then, Mr. Editor, through the medium of your work, 
to hold occasional discourse from my retreat, with the busy world I 
have abandoned. I have much to say about what I have seen, heard, 
felt, and thought, through the course of a varied and rambling life, and 
some lucubrations, that have long been encumbering my port-folio ; 
together with divers reminiscences of the venerable historian of the 
New Netherlands, that may not be unacceptable to those who have 
taken an interest in his writings, and are desirous of any thing that may 
cast a light back upon our early history. Let your readers rest 
assured of one thing, that, though retired from the world, I am not 
disgusted with it; and that if, in my communings with it, I do not 
prove very wise, I trust I shall at least prove very good natured. 

Which is all at present, from 

Yours, etc., 

Gsomxv Crayon. 


THE DEATH OP WINTER. 

How gladly do we hail the jocund Spring, 

When the eye revels in its first rich green ! 

When every stream bursts from its icy bonds, 

And rioting, resumes its wonted course, 

Babbling adown, to gladden all the vale. 

The hardy flowerets struggle on the brink ; ' 

The violet, sweet Baptist of the spring, ' 
‘Prepares the way,’ unmindful of repulse, 

And faintly breathing, lifts its innocent head; 

While, prematurely gay, the impatient bird, 

That hastens to proclaim the winter gone, 

Aloft careering, shakes his wings of bluel 
At last, the stubborn glebe is clothed with green, 

And bursting buds appear on every tree, 

And to the verdant theatre there comes 
A host of warblers, emulous of 9 ong ; 

Some lagging, fearful of the treacherous breeze, 
Until the last musician takes his place, 

And all the tuneful orchestra is full! 

• • . * * 

I sometimes think the milder gales of spring, 

The vernal breezes, nch with sweet perfume, 

Are floating spirits, happily disenthralled, 

Who come to visit and review the scenes, 

Where once they roamed in their embodied stats; 
And that the chilling blasts of winter rude, 

The tempest’s howlings. the tornado’s ire. 

Are wrathful, guilty, and malignant sprites, 

Writhing in strife, and hurtling o'er tne world. 
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SKETCHES OP A TRIP TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 


IT HENRY R. ICROOLClifT, 


R 

‘What is Niagara or Saratoga/ said I, * compar^iLto a peep at 
the most glorious lake in the world, and inhaling the pure air of Lake 
Superior, at this most delicious season 1 I have some inquiries to 
make in that quarter, of an official character, and I will take you 
along—children, and servants, and all. All the world goes to the 
Springs, and to the Falls, but it is the privilege of only a few to see 
the waters of Superior. My life on it, your health will be improved 
by the air and exercise ; and as for views of scenery, there are none 
equal to it in America.’ 

‘The proposal is delightful!’ replied a female voice; ‘the yery 
thought is refreshing. I would rather visit that lake, with its Pic¬ 
tured Rocks, than any other part of the continent; but how are we 
all to get along comfortably, in the boat and on shore V 

‘ Leave that to me/ was the response; ‘ I will get a boat of the 
largest class, and order my tents and other travelling equipage to be 
aired and got ready. I have already made arrangements to secure a 
good crew of men. Tell Margaret to prepare the mess-basket, and 
Julia to pack yours and the children’s things, and we will be off, 
without delay.’ 

This brief dialogue was held at Mackinac, in the month of July, 
1838, and furnishes the history of the origin of the present tour. Our 
domicil stood on the shores of the romantic bay, at the south end of 
that beautiful island; and we embarked on the crystal bosom of Lake 
Huron, on a calm day in that month, setting our faces toward the north¬ 
east. There is a traverse of ten miles from Mackinac, across the open 
lake, in which we have the deep blue waters beneath, and the broad blue 
sky above. This is often a dangerous pass to travellers, but presented 
no cause of alarm to us. We passed the first night at Point St. Vital, on 
the Huron coast, and next morning betimes, turned Point Detour, and 
ascended the straits of St. Mary’s to the Falls, or Sault. Here we 
were received with open hands and smiling faces, and passed a day or 
two in some farther preparations for the trip. In the mean time, our 
boat was drawn by oxen from the foot of the rapids into the mill- 
race ; and when we sat out, from the head of this race, above the 
falls, we left behind us the last flag-staff, and the last village, on the 
skirts of the civilized world. Other tours have been made from this 
point, for purposes of scientific discovery, or other grave objects. 
The present had no such aims. Men, women, and children, had fixed 
their hearts on seeing sights, and the great object of anxiety was, who 
should first descry the finest views. We did not expect to see the 
great mammoth himself, who leaped over the big lakes, as the Indians 
told Mr. Jefferson, but we were on the qui vive for something grand. 

Our boat was one of the kind locally denominated a Mackinac boat, 
of li^ht construction, about twenty-eight feet long, and nine broad, 
provided with sails, and seats, and an awning over die centre-part, and 
rowed by nine men. We were supplied with tents, travelling beds, 
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the necessary apparatus for cooking and encamping, fishing tackle, guns 
for shooting game, and so forth. Our boat displayed a flag, we had 
a good spy-glass and compass, not forgetting the last reviews, peri¬ 
odicals, (among which fluttered conspicuously the lilac covers ot our 
favorite Knickerbocker,) and papers, to while away the time along 
plain portions of the coast. At St. Mary, our party had been augmented 
by young Mr. Placidus O-, and by Achille C-, acting as in¬ 

terpreter, together with a couple of Chippewa guides, which made 
our number, in the aggregate, sixteen souls. 

Never was there finer weather, smoother water, lovelier skies, or 
more gorgeous sunsets, than we enjoyed; and if health and recreation 
were ever sought under favorable auspices, we may claim to have 
been among her favored votaries. For four weeks of the warmest 
and most delightful parts of July and August, our attention was con¬ 
stantly enchained by a succession of novel and picturesque scenes. 
To me, who had previously beheld them, the effect was one of unex¬ 
hausted interest; but from those of our party who had never before 
lifted their eyes on this 1 closed sea,’ they drew forth constant excla¬ 
mations of admiration. It is proposed to furnish sketches of this trip, 
from a few brief notes, and from vivid recollection. 

it. 

We passed our first night above St. Mary’s, on the Canada shore, 
and next morning rowed across the river, against a head wind, into 
Peessissowa, or Wagishkee’s bay. We were conducted by the chief, 
Jawba Waddik, son of the noted Wabojeeg, who rendered his name 
so conspicuous in this quarter, during the latter part of the last cen¬ 
tury, as the leader of the Odjibwas, against the Sioux and Foxes. 
Jawba Waddik, more familiarly known under the name of Waishkee, 
is an Odjibwa, about fifty-eight years of age, a trifle under six feet in 
height, sinewy and spare, of a grave countenance, and modest deport¬ 
ment. This chief is a native of the western shores of Lake Superior, 
and after his father’s death, came and settled at St. Mary’s, where he 
married the sister of the riding chief, the late Skingaba Wossin. By 
this marriage, he has had fourteen children, ei^ht of whom are living. 
In bis fiftieth year, he embraced Christianity, and united with the 
Methodist church, since which, his wife and five children have fol¬ 
lowed his example in this respect. It might be deemed a naked 
notice of the fact, could we not add the testimony of those who know 
him, that he is a man of pious, consistent, and temperate habits, in all 
things, and lives to adorn the profession he has made. Several of his 
sons are expert hunters; and although he is now in his decline, he 
has managed to bring up his large family in comfort, and thus shown 
to his tribe the perfect practicability of an Indian’s being a Christian, 
and yet pursuing the chase in the appropriate parts of the season. 
He showed us the fields he had cultivated for several years, on the 
west side of this bay. The ground appeared to be of a rich quality, 
and had been formerly covered with rock maple. He had raised, at 
this ‘location,’ potatoes, com, and various garden vegetables. He 
also pointed out the site of a former village of the Odjibwas, now 
wholly abandoned* covered with sand, and overgrown with weeds and 
coarse grass. 
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In crossing the bay, the men had an amusing chase after a brood 
of young ducks, which, at this season, have not received their wing- 
feathers, and cannot rise from the water. Their wings, however, 
serve as a kind of paddle, and enable them to move swiftly through, 
or rather upon, the water. The moment they descried them, the 
chase began. Nothing more quickly puts the northern boatmen to 
their mettle. They strained every nerve at the oar, shouting and 
rowing with all their might. As they gained on the brood, the mother 
affected lameness of a wing, and flapped awkardly on the water, to 
decoy us, and give the young a chance to scatter. All would not do, 
however. She was obliged to take to flight, and leave the brood to 
their fate, but in so doing, she was brought down by a shot. Most of 
the young were also shot, some few were taken alive, and two or 
three escaped. Those taken alive were afterward, when the excite¬ 
ment was over, set free. 

One of the greatest impediments mtravelling in this quarter, is head¬ 
wind. A shipmaster can tack about his vessel, and run askance. A 
steam-boat can put on more steam, and advance. But a boat or canoe 
traveller, along the shores of the great lakes, must put ashore, and 
wait for auspicious breezes. To one who has urgent business to push 
him forwaru, this is often a trial of patience, especially, as not unfre- 
quently happens, if the insect race give him no peace nor rest in his 
encampment. A man can more easily prepare to resist or avoid a 
monster, than a musquito, for the object is too diminutive for effective 
action. The usual mode of getting along, in this respect, is to keep 
them off by gauze nets, both for the hat, or travelling cap, by day, and 
the bed at night. To adjust the latter, is a 4 prime operation,’ and 
requires a good deal of tact. The enemy will penetrate the slightest 
rent or crevice ; and when one lies down, after the most careful 
adjustment, it is in so direct a horizontal posture, that it is not easy to 
avoid the idea of being ‘ laid out.’ 4 Musquitoes,’ you reply, 4 in the 
latitude of 46°, on the wide breezy lakes ! I should as soon think 
of protection against a crocodile !* But whatever books or travellers 
may say, or omit to say, on this point, take my word for it, the object 
is one of perpetual annoyance, and requires no small share of the 
every-day foresight and the every-day endurance of a northern jour¬ 
ney. On this account, old voyagers generally select sandy points, 
well denuded of trees, and stretching far into the water, for their 
encampments. 

Toward sunset, the wind fell, and we resumed our way. We were 
now within a league or so of the grand entrance into the lake, and 
very soon came in full view of it. This scene has been generally 
admired. It has all the elements of grandeur. Water, mountains, 
and sky, exist in such relations and proportions to each other, as to 
flU the mind with ennobling thoughts, and lift its contemplations from 
the thing created, to the great Creator! A man may read all the 
elementary books that treat of the sublime and beautiful in nature, 
but it is only the actual view of magnitude and expanse in scenery, 
as they here exist, which can excite the true idea, and the true emo¬ 
tion, of grandeur. The blue water-line of the lake spreads out with 
all the transparency of a 4 molten looking-glass on the north, the 
bold primitive range of ‘Gros Cape’ creates a noble idea of the 
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domain of waters, which require so elevated a barrier to confine them. 
On the south, stretches the promonitory of Cape Iroquois, but little 
less elevated, and covered with trees and green foliage to its very 
summit. Between them, the St. Mary’s takes its exit for the distant 
Atlantic, which it reaches at last, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, after 
having been successively poured in and out of various lakes, driven 
through numerous straits, tossed over the Niagara, and undergone 
mutations of name and volume, which leave it scarce a semblance of 
its origin. These two capes stand, as it were, like the pillars of Her¬ 
cules, to admit the voyager into another Mediterranean; tideless, it 
is true, and without a Vesuvius or an iEtna; but not without extra¬ 
ordinary fluctuations of its level, which it has puzzled both the 
astronomer and the geologist to account for. Although there is no 
active volcano here, the sublime peaks of disrupted matter, within 
the precincts of the lake, may be adduced as the probable scenes of 
ancient volcanic action. No white footstep has yet stood on the Por¬ 
cupine Mountains, or planted itself upon the Mamelles of Kewy- 
wenon. And there are a thousand lesser elevations upon its shores, 
from which no human eye, but the native chieftain’s, has roved in 
gratified curiosity across these illimitable waters. We gazed on the 
expanse, wiih a wish to know the historical events of its by-gone 
ages. But all beyond a comparatively few years, is a blank. The 
Indian is himself the only monument its history presents. No pen 
has recorded the events of the centuries which have come and gone, 
since the retreating waters of the deluge imprinted their latest 
action upon its rocky structure. It appears evident from the paucity 
of ancient signs of occupancy, that it was long numbered with ‘the 
desolate and waste ground,’ without a human inhabitant, and was 
probably among the latter portions of the continent occupied. The 
Algics, if they were not the primitive explorers, were the Argonauts 
here. They appear to have come from the Atlantic coast, and to have 
been in the full possession of the hieroglyphic art, but were evidently 
destitute of the means of engraving on stone. They shrouded their 
dead in bark, and cut or painted their hieroglyphics on wood, which 
have crumbled into dust together. Who led them, or what motive 
impelled them, in their migration to this region, it is impossible to 
decide. They were probably invited to explore it, by a restless, 
roving disposition, and the desire of war and plunder; for we find 
these their leading motives of action, at the time, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they are motives of modern origin. They not 
only delight in war, in common with the other tribes, but the whole 
structure of their society, and national character, is formed on the 
war principle. There is no other avenue to distinction. They have 
no other conceptions of glory. They learn its lessons in youth, they 
practice them- m manhood, and recount them in old age ; and if there 
is any thing infamous in Indian opinion, it is the personal imputation 
of cowardice. 

Lake Superior was discovered by the French. They came here 
in the days of Francis I., or probably a little later, and were as much 
discoverers of this part of America, as if neither of the Cabots nor 
* red Eric ’ had ever visited the northern Atlantic. Cortez, but a few 
years before, had signalized himself by adding Mexico to the Spanish 
crown. But the French were actuated by a different spirit. They 
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neither came to plunder nor imprison ; and if indeed such had been 
their object, it must have proved totally abortive; for there were no 
temples to sack, and no princes to rob of their jewels. I have always 
deemed it fortunate for the Indians, in this quarter, that these dis¬ 
coverers and visitors were not titled men, either of the marine or 
army, who entertained at that age high notions of the prerogatives of 
their reigning sovereigns, and might have driven the natives to acts of 
hostility. On the contrary, the leaders in this region appear to have 
been subordinates, who sought to introduce Christianity, and establish 
trade. Limited in their desires, and simple in their mode of living, 
they were accompanied by the common peasantry, who were pleased 
with the novelties of Indian life, and the abundance of animal food, 
and unhesitatingly married the Indian females, and settled down 
among them. They were thus at once adopted into the nation, and 
laid the foundation of a friendship, which three centuries have not 
broken up. Poor themselves, and without a knowledge of letters, 
they did not miss the absence of wealth and books, among the natives, 
whom they regarded as a brave, proud, and noble race. 

Tradition points to these shores as the former seat of Indian power, 
and indicates the existence of a religion which imposed the worship 
of fire, and was upheld by standing ceremonies, which would indicate 
the descent of this people from the Ghebir tribes. Even so late as 
the fall of the French power, in 1759, Chigoimegon was regarded as 
the principal centre of the northern population and trade, and a race 
of chiefs, of rather more than ordinary influence and talents, resided 
there, and extended their conquest west and north-east to the sources 
of the Mississippi. Wahi Odjeeg, one of the most noted of these, 
flourished during the revolutionary war, and died about 1795, in the 
meridian of his fame as a bold and politic warrior. The question of 
the worship of fire, by the Odjibwas, is one that has been but little 
examined, and our deductions should therefore be drawn with caution. 
There is a mysterious respect paid to fire by all our tribes, bordering 
perhaps, in some instances, on reverence, but there is now no public 
or acknowledged worship of it. Sacred fire is undoubtedly intended 
to be procured for lighting the pipe of peace or war, from the use pf 
the flint, and in other ceremonies ; but 1 am inclined to believe that 
it is rather the medium than the object of sacrifice by them; that it is 
regarded as of superior or purificative efficacy in making the offerings 
to the 4 Great Gezha Monedo,’ and is hence used as a type in various 
ceremonies but is deemed to be material in its nature, and is never 
confounded with the spiritual existence, referred to, under this ge¬ 
neric term. Whether a Mudjeekiwis ever swayed these widely ex¬ 
tended bands with a joint kingly and priestly power, constitutes a 
problem which I shall not take up the reader’s time to discuss. The 
Mudjeekiwis, is the eldest bom son of the ruling chief, and as such 
would consequently succeed his father, whether a priest or a king. 
The term indicates only priority in the male line, and like all the 
other political terms in die Indian vocabulary, had a primary relation 
to the family circle. We passed our first evening on the lake, amidst 
reflections akin to these; and after gazing upon the waters, the sun¬ 
set, and the sky, till ‘ darkness brooded over the face of the deep,’ we 
sought repose, rather overpowered and excited, than satisfied with the 
immensity of the scene before and around us^ by 
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IT OLIVER WENDELL. HOLMES, ESQ. 


Sbb how yon flaming herald treada 
The ridged and rolling waves, 

As crashing o’er their crested heads, 

She bow9 her surly slaves! 

With foam before and fire behind, 

She rends the clinging sea, 

That flies before the roaring wind, 

Beneath her hissing lee. 

The morning spray, like sea-born flowers, 
With heaped and glistening bells, 

Falls round her fast, in ringing showers, 
With every wave that swells; 

And flaming o’er the midnight deep, 

In lurid fringes thrown, 

The living gems of ocean sweep 
Along her flashing zone. 

With clashing wheel, and lifting keel, 

And smoking torch on high, 

When winds are loud, and billows reel, 

She thunders foaming by 1 
When seas are silent and serene, 

With even beam she glides, 

The sunshine glimmering through the green 
That skirts her gleaming sides. 

Now, like a wild nymph, far apart 
She veils her shadowy form, 

The beating of her restless heart 
Still sounding through the storm ; 

Now answers, like a courtly dame, 

The reddening surges o’er, 

With flying scarf of spangled flame, 

The Pharos of the shore. 


To-night yon pilot shall not sleep, 

Who trims his narrowed sail; 

To-night yon frigate scarce shall keep 
Her broad breast to the gale; 

And many a foresail, scooped and strained, 
Shall break from yard and stay. 

Before this smoky wreath has 6tained 
The rising mist of day. 

Hark ! hark! I hear yon whistling shroud, 
I see yon quivering mast; 

The black throat of the hunted cloud 
Is panting forth the blast! 

An hour, and whirled like winnowing chaff, 
The giant surge shall fling 

His tresses o’er yon pennon staff, 

White as the sea-bird’s wing! 


Yet rest, ye wanderers of the deep; 

Nor wind nor wave shall tire 
Those fleshless arms, whose pulses leap 
With floods of living fire; 

Sleep on — and when the morning light 
Streams o’er the shining bay, 

O think of those for whom the night 
Shall never wake in day ! 
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THE STORY OP THE CALIPH STORK. 


»Y A HEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Chasid, Caliph at Bagdad, sat comfortably upon his sofa, on a 
beautiful afternoon. He had slept a little, for it was a hot day, and 
he seemed very cheerful after his nap. He smoked from a long pipe 
of rose-wood, sipped now and then a little coffee, which a slave poured 
out for him, and stroked his beard each time contentedly, as though he 
relished it greatly. It was plain, in short, that the Caliph was in a good 
humor. About this hour, one could very easily speak with him, for he 
was always then very mild and affable; on which account, it was the cus¬ 
tom of his Grand Vizier, Manzor, to visit him everyday about this time. 
He came indeed, on this afternoon, but he seemed thoughtful, which 
was very unusual with him. The Caliph took his pipe a little from his 
mouth, and said : 4 Grand Vizier, why is thy countenance so troubled V 

The Grand Vizier crossed his arms over his breast, bowed himself 
before his lord, and answered : 4 My lord, whether my countenance 
is troubled, I cannot say; but below the castle there stands a mer¬ 
chant, who has such fine wares, that I am vexed, because I have so 
little money to spare.’ 

The Caliph, who for a long time past had desired to confer a favor 
upon his Grand Vizier, despatched his black slave to bring up the 
merchant. The slave soon returned with him. The merchant was a 
little stout man, with a dark brown face, and in ragged attire. He 
carried a chest, in which he had various kinds of wares; pearls and 
rings, richly inlaid pistols, goblets and combs. The Caliph and his 
Vizier looked them all over, and the former purchased, at last, some 
beautiful pistols for himself and Manzor, and a comb for the wife of 
the Vizier. As the merchant was about to pack up his chest again, 
the Caliph espied a little drawer, and asked, whether there was also 
merchandise in that. The merchant drew out the drawer, and showed 
therein a box filled with a blackish powder, and a paper with strange 
writing upon it, which neither the Caliph nor Manzor could read. 4 1 
received these things from a merchant, who found them in the streets 
of Mecca,* said he. 4 1 know not what they contain. They are at 
your service for a trifling price, for I can do nothing with them.’ The 
Caliph, who liked to have old manuscripts in his library, even if he 
could not read them, purchased box and writing, and dismissed the 
merchant. But it occurred to the Caliph, that he would like to know 
the meaning of the writing, and he inquired of the Vizier whether 
he knew any one who could decipher it. 4 Most worthy lord and 
master,’ answered the latter, 4 near the great mosque, there dwells a 
man who understands all languages; he is called 4 Selim the Wise ;’ 
send for him; perhaps he can interpret these mysterious characters.’ 

The learned Selim was soon brought. 4 Selim,’ said the Caliph, 
4 they say thou art very learned; peep now into this writing, to see 
whether thou canst read it; if thou canst, thou shalt have a rich new 
garment; if thou canst not, thou shalt have twelve blows upon the 
ear, and five-and-twenty upon the soles of th^ in that case. 
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thou art without the right to be called ‘Selim the Wise.* Selim 
bowed himself and said, 4 Thy will be done, my lord.’ For a long 
time he considered the writing, then suddenly exclaimed: 4 That is 
Latin, my lord ; or may I be hanged!* ‘Say what it means/ com¬ 
manded the Caliph, ‘if it be Latin/ 

Selim commenced to translate : ‘ Oh man, thou who findest this, 
praise Allah for his goodness! Whoever snuffs of the powder of 
this box, and says thereupon, ‘ Mutabor / will have the power to 
change himself into any animal, and will understand also the language 
of animals. If he wishes again to return to his human form, he must 
bow himself three times toward the east, and repeat the same word; 
but beware, when thou art transformed, that thou laughest not, other¬ 
wise the magic word will disappear completely from thy memory, 
and thou wilt remain a beast/ 

When Selim the Wise had read this, the Caliph was delighted be¬ 
yond measure. He made the sage swear that he would disclose the 
secret to no one, presented him with a rich garment, and dismissed 
him. But to his Grand Vizier, he said : ‘That I call a good pur¬ 
chase, Manzor. I can scarcely restrain my delight, until I am a beast. 
Early to-morrow morning, come thou hither; we will go together 
into the field, snuff a little out of my box, and then listen to what is 
said in the air, and in the water, in the wood and in the field/ 


ii. 

On the following morning, the Caliph had scarcely breakfasted, 
and dressed himself, when the Grand Vizier appeared, to accompany 
him upon his walk, as he had commanded. The Caliph placed the 
box with the magic powder in his girdle, and having directed his 
train to remain behind, he set out alone with his Grand Vizier. They 
went first through the spacious gardens of the Caliph, and looked 
around, but in vain, for some living thing, that they might try their 
trick. The Vizier at last proposed that they should go farther on, to 
a pond, where he had often seen many of those animals called storks, 
which, by their grave appearance, and their continual clacking, had 
always excited his attention. 

The Caliph approved the proposal of his Vizier, and they went 
together to the pond. When they had arrived there, they saw a stork 
walking gravely up and down, looking for frogs, and now and then 
clacking away something to himself. At the same time they saw also, 
far above in the air, another stork, hovering over the place. 

4 1 wager my beard, most gracious master/ said the Grand Vizier, 
4 that these two long-footed fellows are about carrying on a fine con¬ 
versation with one another. What if we should become storks V 

4 Well said !* replied the Caliph. 4 But first let us consider, once 
more, how we are to become men again. True ! three times must 
we bend toward the east, and say, Mutabor; then I am Caliph again, 
and thou Vizier. But for heaven’s sake, do not laugh, or we are 
lost!’ 

While the Caliph was thus speaking, he saw the other stork hover 
over their heads, and slowly descend toward the earth. He drew the 
box quickly from his girdle, took a good pinch, offered it to the Grand 
Vizier, who also snuffed it, and both called out, 4 Mutabor /’ 
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Their legs then shrivelled up, and became thin and red; the beau¬ 
tiful yellow slippers of the Caliph and of his companion were changed 
into ill-shapen stork’s feet; their arms were turned into wings ; their 
necks were lengthened out from their shoulders, and became a yard 
long; their beards had disappeared, and their bodies were covered 
with soft feathers. 

4 You have a beautiful beak,’ said the Caliph, after a long pause of 
astonishment. 4 By the beard of the Prophet! — I have never seen 
any thing like it in my life !’ 

4 1 thank you, most humbly,’ returned the Grand Yizier, while he 
made his obeisance ; 4 but if it were permitted, I might assert that 
your highness looks even more handsome as a stork, than as a Caliph. 
But come, if it please you, let us listen to our comrades yonder, and 
find out whether we actually understand the storkish language.’ 

In the meanwhile, the other stork had reached the ground. He 
trimmed his feet with his beak, put his feathers in order, and advanced 
to his companion. The two new storks hastened to get near them, 
and to their surprise, overheard the following conversation : 

4 Good morning, Lady Longlegs! Already so early upon the 
meadow V 

4 Thank you, dear Clatterbeak ! I have had only a slight break¬ 
fast. You would like, perhaps, a piece of a duck, or the leg of a 
frogf’ 

4 Much obliged, but I have no appetite to-day. I have come upon 
the meadow for a very different purpose. I am to dance to-day be¬ 
fore some guests of my father’s, and I wish to practice here a little, 
quietly by myself.’ 

The young stork immediately jumped about the field, with singular 
motions. The Caliph and Mansor looked on with wonder; but as 
she stood in a picturesque attitude upon one foot, and fluttered her 
wings gracefully, they could no longer contain themselves; an irre¬ 
sistible laughter burst forth from their beaks, from which they could 
not recover themselves for a long time. The Caliph first collected 
himself. 

4 That was a joke, now,’ he exclaimed, 4 that is not to be purchased 
with gold ! Pity that the foolish animals have been frightened away 
by our laughter; otherwise, perhaps, they might even have sung!’ 

But it now occurred to the Vizier that laughter had been forbidden 
them, during their transformation. He imparted his anxiety to the 
Caliph. 4 Odds, Mecca and Medina! It would be a bad joke, if I 
must remain a stork ! Bethink thyself of that stupid word ; I cannot 
bring it out.’ 

4 Three times must we bow toward the east, and then say, 4 Mu, 
mu , mu -’ 

They turned toward the east, and bowed and bowed, so that their 
beaks almost touched the earth; but alas! the magic word had es¬ 
caped them. However often the Caliph bowed himself, and how¬ 
ever anxiously the Vizier called out thereupon, 4 Mu, mu,' — all recol¬ 
lection of it had vanished, and the poor Chasid and his Vizier 
remained storks. 
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They knew not what they should do in their distress. They could not 
rid themselves of their stork’s skin ; they could not return to the city 
to make themselves known, for who would have believed a stork, if he 
said he was the Caliph ] — and even if they should believe it, the in¬ 
habitants of Bagdad would not have a stork for their Caliph. 

Thus they wandered around for several days, and nourished them¬ 
selves sorrowfully with the fruits of the field, which they could not 
eat very conveniently, on account of their long beaks. For ducks 
and frogs they had no appetite; they were afraid that with such 
morsels they might fatally disorder their stomachs. It was their only 
pleasure, in this sad condition, that they could fly, and so they oflen 
flew upon the roofs of Bagdad, to see what passed in the city. 

During the first days, they remarked great disorder and mourning 
in the streets; but about the fourth day after their transformation, as 
they sat upon the Caliph’s palace, they saw in the street below a 
splendid procession. The drums and fifes sounded; a man in a 
scarlet mantle, embroidered with gold, rode a richly caparisoned 
steed, surrounded by a brilliant train of attendants. Half Bagdad 
leaped to meet him, and all cried, ‘ Hail, Mirza, lord of Bagdad!’ 
The two storks upon the roof of the palace looked at one another, 
and the Caliph said : * Canst thou now divine, Grand Vizier, where¬ 
fore I am enchanted ! This Mirza is the son of my deadly enemy, 
the mighty magician, Cachnur, who in' an evil hour swore revenge 
upon me. But still I will not give up hope. Come with me, thou 
true companion of my misfortune! We will wander to the grave 
of the Prophet. Perhaps upon that holy spot, this spell will vanish/ 
They soared from the roof of the palace, and flew toward Medina. 

But flying was not such an easy matter to them, for the two storks 
had as yet had little practice. * Oh, my lord !* sighed forth the Grand 
Vizier, after a few hours; * with your permission, I can stand it no 
longer; you fly altogether too fast. Beside, it is now evening, and 
we should do well to seek a shelter for the night.’ 

Chasid yielded to the prayer of his Vizier; and as they at this 
moment perceived a ruin in the valley below, they flew thither. The 
place in which they had taken refuge for the night, seemed formerly 
to have been a castle. Beautiful columns overtopped the ruins, and 
several chambers, which were still in a tolerable state of preserva¬ 
tion, gave evidence of the former splendor of the building. Chasid 
and his companion wandered through the passages, to find a dry spot 
for themselves. Suddenly the stork Mansor stopped. * My lord and 
master,’ he whispered softly, ‘ if it were not folly in a Grand Vizier, 
and still more in a stork, to be afraid of spirit, I should feel much 
alarmed, for something near by has sighed and groaned very audibly.’ 

The Caliph stood still also, and heard very distinctly a low weep¬ 
ing, that seemed rather to come from a human being, than from an 
animal. Full of expectation, he was about to advance toward the 
place from whence the sounds of lamentation proceeded, when the 
Vizier seized him by the wing with his beak, and begged him earn¬ 
estly not to plunge into new and unknown dangers. But in vain ! 
The Caliph, who bore a brave heart under his stork’s wing, tore 
himself loose, with the loss of some of his feathers, and hastened into 
a dark passago-way. He soon arrived at a door, which seemed to be 
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partly open, and through which he overheard distinct sighs, with a 
slight moaning. In the ruined chamber, which was but scantily 
lighted by a small grated window, he perceived a large night owl, 
seated upon the floor. Big tears rolled from her large round eyes, 
and with a hoarse voice she sent forth her lamentations from her 
curved beak. As soon, however, as she spied the Caliph and his 
Vizier, who also had stalked thither, she gave a loud scream of joy. 
Gracefully she wiped the tears from her eyes, with her brown spotted 
wing, and to the great astonishment of both, she exclaimed, in good 
human Arabic : 4 Welcome, ye storks ! Ye are a good sign of my 
rescue; for it has been prophesied to me, that by a stork I shall 
arrive to great happiness.* 

When the Caliph had recovered from his astonishment, he bowed 
with his long neck, brought his thin feet into a handsome position, 
and said : 4 Night Owl! from thy words I may conclude that thou art 
a companion in suffering. But alas ! the hope that thou wilt be 
rescued by us, is in vain : thou wilt thyself perceive our helplessness, 
when thou slialt have heard our history. 4 The Night Owl begged 
him to relate it.* The Caliph commenced, and repeated what we 
already know. 

IV. 

When the Caliph had related to the Owl his history, she thanked 
him, and said : 4 Hear also my story, and learn that I am not less 
unhappy than thou. My father is king of India. 1, his only unhappy 
daughter, am called Lusa. That magician Cachnur, who had en¬ 
chanted you, has also plunged me into this misery. He came one 
day to my father, and desired me for a wife to his son. But my 
father, who is a quick-tempered man, ordered him to be pushed 
down the stairs. The wretch contrived to approach me under another 
form ; and once, when I would take refreshments in my garden, he 
brought to me, in the habit of a slave, a draught which transformed 
me into this frightful shape. Powerless from fright, he brought me 
hither, and cried, with a dreadful voice, in my ears: ‘Here shalt 
thou remain, hateful, despised even by the beasts, until thy death, 
or until some one, with free will, shall desire thee for his wife, even 
in this horrible shape. Thus I revenge myself upon thee and thy 
proud father!* 

4 Since then, many months have flown away. Solitary and dis¬ 
consolate, I inhabit these walls as a hermitess. Scorned by the 
world, a horror even to the beasts ; beautiful nature is locked up from 
me, for I am blind by day, and only when the moon pours her pale 
light over these ruins, does the veil fall from my eyes.* 

The Owl ended, and wiped the tears again from her eyes; for the 
relation of her sorrows had drawn them forth anew. 

During the relation of the princess, the Caliph appeared sunk in 
deep thought. 4 If every thing does not deceive me,* he said, 4 there 
is a secret connection between our fates ; but where shall I find the 
key to this riddle V The Owl answered him : 4 Oh, my lord ! I also 
have such a thought, for it was once prophesied to me, in my earliest 
youth, that a stork would bring me great happiness; and I may 
know, perhaps, how we can be rescued.* 
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* The Caliph was much astonished, and asked her in what way 
she meant. 

4 The magician who has made us both miserable,’ said she, 4 comes 
once in every month to these ruins. Not far from this chamber, is a 
hall. There he is accustomed to feast with many of his companions. 
I have often listened there already. They relate then to one 
another their shameful deeds ; perchance they may pronounce the 
magic word which you have forgotten.’ 

4 Oh, dearest princess!* exclaimed the Caliph; ‘tell me, when 
comes he 1 — where is the hall V 

The Owl was silent for a moment, and then spake : 4 Take it not 
ungraciously, but only upon one condition can your wish be gratified.’ 

4 Speak out! speak out!’ cried the Caliph; ‘command! I will 
obey in any thing.’ 

4 It is this ; I also would gladly be free, and this can only happen, 
if one of you offer me his hand.’ 

The storks seemed somewhat confused at this proposition, and the 
Caliph made a sign to his follower to withdraw for a moment with 
him. 

‘Grand Vizier!* said the Caliph,as they closed the door behind them, 
4 this is a stupid business — but you could take her.’ 

4 So that my wife should tear out my eyes, when I return home !’ 
said the other. Beside, I am an old man, while you are young and 
unmarried, and ought willingly to give your hand to a young and beau¬ 
tiful princess.’ 

4 That is just the thing,’ sighed the Caliph, while he sadly drooped 
his wings ; 4 who tells you that she is young and beautiful I It is 
buying a cat in a bag.’ 

They talked for a long time together, but at last, when the Caliph 
saw that his Vizier would rather remain a stork, than marry the Owl, 
he resolved to fulfil the condition himself. The Owl was over¬ 
joyed. She told them that they could not have come at a better 
time, for probably the magicians would assemble that very night. 

She left the chamber, accompanied by the storks, in order to lead 
them to the hall. They walked for a long time through a dark passage¬ 
way, when at last a bright light beamed upon them from an opening 
in a half-ruined wall. When they had arrived thither, the Owl ad¬ 
vised them to keep themselves perfectly quiet. From the fissure 
near which they stood, they had a good view of the large hall. It 
was adorned round about with pillars, and splendidly decorated. In 
the middle of the hall stood a circular table, covered with various 
rare viands; around the table was placed a sofa, upon which sat 
eight men. In one of these men, the storks recognised the merchant 
who had sold them the magic powder. The one who sat next him, 
desired him to recount his latest exploits. He related, among other 
things, the history of the Caliph and his Vizier. 

4 What sort of a word hast thou given them V inquired the other 
magician. 

4 A very hard Latin one ; it is 4 Mutabor .’ 

As the storks heard this, from their place of concealment, they be¬ 
came almost beside themselves for joy. They ran so quickly, with 
their long legs, to the door of the ruin, that the owb could scarcely 
follow them. There the Caliph addressed the owl with much emo- 
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tion. 4 Saviour of my life, and of the life of my friend !_as an 

eternal thanks for what thou hast done for us, receive me for thy hus¬ 
band !' Then he turned himself toward the east. Three times the 
storks bent their long necks towards the sun, which at this moment 
ascended from behind the hills; 4 Mutahor !* they exclaimed; in a 
twinkling they were transformed, and in the delight of newly re¬ 
stored life, lay master and servant, laughing and weeping in each 
other's arms. But who can describe their astonishment, as they 
looked about them ! A beautiful woman, magnificently arrayed, stood 
before them. She gave her hand smiling to the Caliph. 4 Do you 
no longer recognise your Night Owl V said she. 

It was that veritable bird! The Caliph was so enraptured with her 
beauty and grace, that he exclaimed, 4 It is my greatest happiness that 
I have been a stork!' 

The three travelled now toward Bagdad together. The Caliph 
found in his clothes, not only the box with the magic powder, but 
also his purse of gold. By this means he purchased at the nearest 
village whatever was necessary for their journey, and thus they ar¬ 
rived soon at the gates of Bagdad. The arrival of the Caliph ex¬ 
cited the greatest wonder. They had supposed him dead, and the 
people were oveijoyed to have their beloved lord again. 

Their hate burned so much the more against the deceiver, Mirza. 
They entered the palace, and took the old magician and his son 
prisoner. The Caliph sent the old man to that same chamber which 
the princess had inhabited as an owl, and ordered him to be there 
hung up. But to the son, who understood none of the arts of the 
father, he offered the choice either to die, or snuff. He 4 was up 
to snuff,' and chose the latter, when the Grand Vizier offered him the 
box. A good pinch, and the magic word of the Caliph, changed him 
into a stork. The Caliph ordered him to be shut up in an iron cage, 
and placed in his garden. 

Long and happily lived the Caliph Chasid with his wife the prin¬ 
cess. His happiest hours were when the Grand Vizier visited him 
in the afternoon. Then they spake of their stork's adventure, and 
when the Caliph was more than commonly merry, he would so far 
descend as to imitate the Grand Vizier, and show how he looked as a 
stork. He walked then gravely up and down the chamber, with pre¬ 
cise step, made a clacking noise, fluttered his arms like wings, and 
showed how he, to no purpose, bowed himself toward the east, and 
called out 4 Mu — mu — This was always a great delight to the 
princess and her children ; but when the Caliph too long clacked, 
and bowed, and cried, l Mu — mu —,' the Vizier would threaten, smi¬ 
lingly, 4 that he would relate to the wife of the Caliph the conversa¬ 
tion which took place before the door of the Princess Night Owl!' 

a. s* 


NODDING HOMERS. 

Wb may be learned from other’s thoughts, wise only from our own; 
Reflection is the calm repose of wisdom on her throne: 

If Hombh nods, he nods to wake with renovated fire: 

Pale solar suns, that never set, but little warmth inspire.. 
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THE PAH WEST. 

Would that my home were in the far wild West! 

There, what God fashioned, man hath never marred, 

And earth seems young, as when, by foot impressed, 
*Neath the first sunbeam smiled her tender sward; 
Enamelled slopes, and thickets blossom-starred, 

Nestle the rude acclivities between; 

And streams, whose fountains are far heavenward, 

Leap shouting down, enamoured of the scene, 

To dance with softer song, through groves of living green. 

Within those vales, what glorious creatures bide! 

Birds, Iris-plumed, dart out from every tree, 

And graceful shapes sport on the mountain side, 

Tossing their antlered frontlets as they flee ; 

Insects, whose gay wings flash resplendently, 

Winnow the sunshine; and a murmuring sound, 

As if the flowers were breathing melody, 

From minstrel bees, that wheel the blo6soms round, 
Comes with the clover’s breath, up from the dewy ground. 

And when the wind howls through the giant pines, 

That far aloft the sheltering mountains gird, 

The pendant tendrils shake not on the vines. 

In those calm valleys; not a leaf is stirred ; 

Scarce is the surging of the tempest heard: 

But by the drops the black clouds weep the while, 

On flower and tree new beauty is conferred; 

And when the sun looks forth, the green defile 
Hath won from Heaven’s dark frown a*brighter, holier smile! 

And then the prairies! Lovely, when the spring 
Hangs o’er their wastes of green her ha zy veil; 

Sublime, when heaving with an ocean swing, 

Rolls the tall grass before the autumn gale, 

Tossing, like mam, the withered flowerets pale. 

Behold a grander scene! Some hand hath thrown 
A fire-brand mid the herbage! Words would fail 
To paint the kindled desert, red and lone, 

When the flame reaps by nignt the harvest God hath sown! 

Onward, still onward, sweeps the scorching tide; 

A foreet bars its desolating way; 

Swift through the fallen leaves the flashes glide, 

Lick the huge trunks, and dart from spray to spray ! 
Streams through the green arcades the lurid ray, 

Startling from oiish and bough a feathered swarm; 
Through the tree-tops the flames like lightnings play, 

And ere hath reeled one proud oak’s glowing form, 

Over the forest’s roof hath passed the blazing storm. 

Again it bursts across the treeless waste, 

Upon the strong wings of the hurricane; 

Affrighted herds, from grassy covert chased, 

Before its angry rush their sinews strain: 

But hark ! the dash of waters o’er the plain 
Comes, blended with the conflagration's roar; 

Through yon tall bluffs that wear a ruddy stain, 

Missouri's chafing waves impetuous pour; 

The blaze half leaps the tide, then fades to flash no more. 

With vernal days, up from the blackened wild, 

O’er circling leagues, the tufted grass shall spring, 

And Beauty, Desolation’s blooming child, 

Shall far and wide her floral garlands fling; 

The azalia to the ruined oak shall cling, 

And round each charred trunk lace a leafy vest; 

The prairie fowl shall fold her dusky wing 
Above her lowly, clover-scented nest; 

Would that my home, like hers, were in th^tfiljisilHjV^D 
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THE OLD WORLD. 

SKETCHES O I 1 GERMAN TRAVEL) NUMBER ONE. 

When I engaged, Mr. Editor, to recall to mind the familiar 
features of certain portions of the old world, in which the days of 
my youth made double haste to join the past, it appeared, when 
viewed from afar, a pleasing office. Those scenes will ever recur 
with the changing seasons ; and whether the latter bring joy or sad¬ 
ness, the former still hang the brightest ornaments in the long pic¬ 
ture-gallery of memory. But, Sir, to trace these half-effaced outlines, 
and reproduce the emotions of other years; to transfer, as in a crayon 
sketch, the characteristics of the past, and to do justice to the charm 
and beauty of the originals, is, I fear, more than Memory may ven¬ 
ture to essay. Here the revivifying finger of Art becomes requisite, 
and to this I have hardly an amateur’s pretension. I have neverthe¬ 
less long meditated some such an undertaking; and, conscious that 
many of fhe graces and beauties, and much of the freshness, withal, 
of halcyon impressions, have long since escaped me, I hasten to 
sketch the shadowy objects of remembrance; the flitting forms which 
reappear to the closed eye, and which, like phantoms, dissolve by 
day, and seem to dwell in their own Elysium. 

Germany, that word synonymous with barbarism, not long since, 
is now so potent a spell, that it may not be uttered without conjuring 
up a thousand varied and vivid emotions of admiration and curiosity. 
It enlists the love or the hate, the knowledge or the ignorance, the 
exultation or the regret, the prejudice or the prepossession, of all. 
He who abhors the philosophy of the German, because, perhaps, he 
comprehends it not, will not refuse the meed his erudition calls for; 
while they who. profess contempt for the misnamed sentimentalist, 
accord unqualified praise to the genius and power of the poet. From 
this favored land have issued streams which have invigorated the spirit 
of Europe, and infused new and quickening principles into the veins 
of humanity. The reformation, gunpowder, and printing; liberty, 
peace, and letters; these discoveries render mankind ever tributary 
to the inventive genius and generous spirit of the Teuton. Above all, 
and in truth among the greatest miracles of human intelligence, towers 
the glory of having created and inspired with life and wondrous 
beauty, a literature, of which modem times cannot equal the splendor 
or the originality. That Columbus should have discovered a new world 
in an untried region of the globe; that to Herschel’s unwearying 
gaze another planet should have been revealed in the blue waste of 
heaven ; these do not astound us, when we reflect on their simplicity. 
From like causes, similar effects might have readily been appre¬ 
hended ; nor does this detract from their magnificence. But that in 
the heart of Europe, among a great and historical nation of erudites, 
and much within a century, there should have been found a new intel¬ 
lectual world, already arched by a brightly-constellated firmament of 
intelligence; this is, indeed, most marvellous, and more significant 
than any other datum in universal psychology. 
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One of the antagonist principles which a wise Providence seems 
to have raised against the materializing influences of material pro¬ 
gress, the German tongue, with its infinite richness, and its plastic 
adaptation to every intellectual pursuit, is now indeed in literature, 
in philosophy, in all truth, and in all victorious speculation, the spiri¬ 
tual locomotive of the day; and the masters who wield and direct it, 
in imitation of their unrivalled predecessors, are still the champion- 
minds of humanity. Why should I mention Goethe, Schiller, Her¬ 
der, Klopstock, Wieland, Leping, and Jean Paul, save that they 
form inseparable links in the great chain which binds Leibnitz and 
Luther to Blumenbach, Gauss, and Humboldt 1 — and because the 
varied branches of mental culture, poetry, science, and philosophy, 
with their infinite ramifications, seem to constitute so many faculties 
of the ^reat human soul, in even a greater degree than do a thousand 
industries, arts, and manufactures, form the bones and sinews of the 
universal body 1 

If German learning, German genius, and German education, de¬ 
serve respect, admiration, and imitation, there are in the German 
land, its soil, culture, and products, and in German institutions, 
social and political, as well as in the many beautiful external features 
of German nature, inexhaustible sources of delight and instruction. 
On the visages of the people you see contentment upshooting its 
smiling grass-blade among the furrows of labor and care. A strong 
nationality, an inheritance of old feudal days, cemented by the tie 
of resistance to foreign aggression, lends to the general tone of 
feeling, so often affected by clime and local peculiarity, a patriotic 
dominante. At the cry of country, the clans are marshalled, and 
from cottage and city the Landwehr rush forth, asking no other 
signal. There is, too, one other chord w T hich vibrates in unison, 
from the Alps to the Baltic; which pervades the masses, affecting all 
bosoms alike ; lulling the laborer to cheerful repose, or arousing the 
soldiers' whole courage ; and this is the musical string. The senti¬ 
ment of harmony dwells in the German ear, and the national voice 
is full of melody. The divine strains of Weber, of Mozart, nay, of 
the great Beethoven, are allied to the verse of KOrner, of Schiller, 
and of Goethe; and song and entiment, sound with sense, music 
through numbers, are transfused through the living, and with the 
reed and lyre handed down to posterity. 

Innumerable local traditions, preserved with veneration in the 
primitive ballad, and recalled to mind by the ruined tower, or mould¬ 
ering column, serve to entertain the fondness of the people for a 
father-land so old and so hallowed by association. Dwelling among 
the scenes of the past, yet alive to the present, and interested in the 
future, they combine, more than any other nation, action with reflec¬ 
tion, reason with enthusiasm ; and are, less than any other, moved 
by the glitter which, in the pursuit of his mutable destiny, mis¬ 
leads the spirit of man. With the great men and deeds of antiquity, 
they have been early made familiar, by the perusal, in their Roman 
and Grecian idiom, of the world-poets and historians. They are 
taught to consider the hero and the philosopher as among their own 
ancestry ; and this feeling enkindles the noblest emulation. To their 
intellectual dominions, all manner of nations and of tongues are tri- 
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butary. Wherever truth has assumed a new garb of beauty, and the 
earth orthe inhabitant reveal novel and illustrative features; where the 
plant, the stone, or the brute creation ; where languages, traditions, or 
customs of men, have not yet beeik registered in the catalogues and 
repositories of science and of art; thither hastens the German, and 
wearies not until he return, his bark laden with spoils, with which he 
forthwith decks the shrine of Minerva. The Andes, the Caucassus, and 
the African glen ; the varied literatures and modes of being of the 
East, have they not been minutely revealed to his native land, and to 
the world, by the German voyager and the German erudite ] And 
who would not be proud to claim the Humboldts, the Schlegels, the 
Van Hammers, as countrymen 1 

I trust, Sir, you will look with indulgence upon these preliminary 
remarks. When striving to characterize so broad a field as the great 
land in which we are about to wander, it became needful that I 
should retrace many an inscription, and dwell upon the general 
aspect of nature and of men, before I could be convinced my foot 
was again to cross the Rhine. Thus, after reaching the point ae vue 9 
whence we are desirous of marking some interesting yet distant 
objects, many others are embraced in the field of vision, and serve 
to assign its position to the prominent one. The illusion is now 
complete. It is as if one had gazed upon the rich landscape to be 
seen from the summit of the cathedral of Strasburg. At your feet, 
the Rhine divides Baden from Alsace, Germany from France; the 
land of learning from the land of wit; enthusiasm from heartless¬ 
ness ; religion from impiety ; Martin Luther from Francois Marie 
Arouet de Voltaire. 

It was from this eminence, that I first contemplated the favored 
land. We had hastened from Paris to the capital of Alsatia, on our 
way to Heidelburg. In Strasburg we lingered two days. The first 
was consecrated to the cathedral, an inimitably beautiful Gothic monu¬ 
ment. Its spire, three hundred and nineteen feet high, is more deli¬ 
cate and graceful than the needle of Cleopatra. The external 
edifice is embroidered, from top to bottom, with the richest sculp- 
turings; and within, beside paintings and stained windows, you have 
the mausoleum of Marshal Saxe, which is as famous as the black 
tombs of the dukes of Lorraine at Nancy. 

On the morrow, we made our pilgrimage to the Rhine. The 
sight of this noble and historic river awakens in the bosom of a 
stranger, emotions as powerful as those called up by the sacred 
streams of India. Conquest and invasion are, with vineyards and 
fertile plains, its mingled associations; and the gray castles which 
look down so gravely upon the passing steamer, seem scarcely to 
have recovered from their surprise at the audacious success of the 
grande armee — that resistless Colossus, of which Napoleon was the 
soul. The track of the conqueror is so broad and ineffaceable, in those 
portions of Germany contiguous to France, that the humble foot¬ 
prints of the voyager must pass unnoticed. Hasten we then, from 
a land and river of flowing romance, to regions of which the legends 
are less current, and the scenery less familiar. Toward the north, 
we shall find many a mountain pass and foaming brook ; nature in a 
wilder garb; the Harz, the silver mine; and to reach these, the road 
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lies through Gottingen. We leave behind us a monument, standing 
like the tomb of Ajax, upon a plain broad as the Troad, reared to the 
memory of General Dessaix, by the * Army of the Rhine/ 

Heidelberg is the first pause of the tourist, unless Baden-Baden 
hhye captured him with its gay seductions. The castle and the 
university are, with the limpid Neckar and vine-clad mounts, high 
titles to admiration. To you, Sir, the names of Leonhard, the 
mineralogist, and Gmelin, the chemical philosopher, are doubtless 
well known; and the university exhibits, in addition, a bright array of fa¬ 
mous talent; Paulus, in theology, Mittermayer, Zacharia, and Thi- 
baut, in different branches of jurisprudence, Tiederm an in anatomy ; 
and Joseph Maximilian Chei.ius, in surgery; these enjoy a European 
reputation ; and this old nursery of learning still maintains its un¬ 
clouded fame. Should these etchings afford your readers pleasure, 
w’e may return to this interesting town. The mind is a pretty inde¬ 
pendent, because inexpensive, traveller. It relies not for its feuille 
dr route upon the accuracy of a passport, nor do its motions depend, 
like the body’s, upon the purse. It is unsurpassed in elegance by 
the chaise de jwste, and without effort distances the locomotive. 

Riding north from Frankfort, upon the road to Cassel, you enter, 
after a few hours, an undulating country, which, in the opening 
autumn, combines in rich proportion the highly cultivated with the 
highly picturesque. The fertile swales seem alive with the varied 
harvest hues, amid which play in the sunshine the enlivening colors 
worn by the busy peasantry. Many women are at work in the fields, 
which are not portioned off by fences ; and the road from Hei¬ 
delberg to Cassel, is shaded by a double row of noble forest trees. 

We passed through Giessen, notorious for its university’s negative 
excellence. Here diplomas may be readily obtained, on moderate 
terms. A story is told of two Englishmen, who, stopping to dine at 
the hostelry, sent up their servant with the requisite sum, and re¬ 
quested a diploma apiece. The valet speedily returned with the 
desired documents. In a spirit of fun, the travellers next despatched 
the domestic for diplomas for their horses. This was too much for 
the learned body, who coolly replied, that 1 though asses were occa¬ 
sionally admitted to the privileges of the university, horses had been 
hitherto uniformly excluded!’ 

There is romantic beauty in the site of the town of Marburg. Its 
houses are grouped, nest-like, upon the brow of a steep and appa¬ 
rently inaccessible hill. The university stands well among those of 
a second rank in Germany. From thence we hastened to Cassel, 
impatient that a day should yet divide us from the first term of our 
journey, Gflttingen. In Cassel there is much that is peculiar and inte¬ 
resting. The town, built upon the platform of a hill, boasts of a palace, 
a garrison, and displays symmetry of design and of architecture. The 
capital of Westphalia, it bears the imprint of Napoleon’s finger. He 
placed Jerome upon the throne of the elector, but the reign was brief. 
The wonder of Cassel is the ‘ Wilhehn's Hoe ,* or William’s Heights,* 
about three miles distant, where, upon a hill-side, and overlooking the 
city and surrounding territory, stands the elector’s castle, around 
which are many striking objects. The gardens of the terrace ; the 
magnificent imitation of a Roman aqueduct in QtedWjfe 8 wan- 
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basin, whence, on gala-days, there Bpouts a jet one hundred and eighty 
feet high ; the artificial cascade, which, on suph occasions, feeds the 
fountain, and a Gothic castle, somewhat higher than the residence- 
palace, are no mean attractions. The architecture of the old cha¬ 
teau, whilome the abode of an ancient elector, is antique and quaint, 
like the Canterbury tales of Chaucer. In the interior, a chapel, 
adorned by the pencil of Menus, and an armory, filled with incredible 
mail-coats, javelins, swords, and gauntlets, complete the associations 
of a pristine day. A colossal statue of Hercules grasping his club, 
crowns the mountain top, and forms the vertex of a triangle, whereof 
the stair-ways, bordering either edge of the cascade, are the sides; 
these respectively extend to the terminations of the palace, which 
thus sen es as a base-line. The landscape, seen from die eye of the 
demigod, to which you ascend by an internal ladder, is a perfect and 
lovely picture. The perspective reaches to the Harz mountains, in 
the midst of which the mystic Brocken rears its cloud-wreathed 
head. 

Were it not that I have too long trespassed upon the patience of 
your readers, and that they probably experience the desire which 
urged me, when at Cassel, to make all sail for Gottingen, we might 
thread our way unconsciously and pleasantly among the alleys and 
edifices which diversify and adorn these heights. The guides are full 
of Bonapartean anecdotes one has not heard; and the story of the 
reigning family is, in its details, an infinitely curious chapter of human 
nature. The present co-regent, or vice-elector — whose father, as 
wealthy as he is dissolute, was long since forced to abdicate, and now 
makes various castles and country seats his changing abode — bought 
the wife of a Prussian officer for forty thousand , rix dollars, and 
married her. The officer shot himself shortly after, in despair; and 
the lady sat at one of the palace windows, on the morning of the 
second day of September, 1835, as we stood beneath, listening to 
this singular chronicle. 

At Langershausenberg, near Cassel, the decayed corpse of a 
criminal was bound to a wheel, and around the bones, which hung 
among the spokes, floated a winding sheet of dazzling wdiite, 
bleached by alternations of rain and sunshine. Upon a spear-blade, 
at the centre of the wheel, stood the head, bare to the skull; and 
we learned that this exposure is always customary, after decapita¬ 
tion. The individual had been a shepherd. He had committed 
seven murders, lying in ambush amid his flock, in lonely places, for 
the solitary traveller. The last victims of his atrocity were a father 
with his young son. The boy, seeing his sire attacked, fell on his 
knees, and implored the brigand’s mercy. The prayer touched not 
his savage heart. But, after slaying the helpless one, conscience, 
long inured to homicide, awoke within him, and betrayed his guilt. 
On the scaffold he implored the executioner to bestir himself, for 4 he 
saw the little child again pursuing him !’ 

From the person who gave us this information, w r e gleaned nume-< 
rous particulars of crimes committed in Hesse-Cassel and the neigh¬ 
boring states, and among others, the following. Sundry assassinations 
had inspired the people with terror. Seven persons were arrested 
upon suspicion, and imprisoned in the state dungeons of Cassel, 
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Possessing no proofs of their culpability, the law, to extort a con¬ 
fession, administered the torture. The question was renewed with 
increased severity, during several months, and the accused, pre¬ 
ferring death to a punishment so horrible, were on the point of 
declaring themselves guilty. Hearing that they were about to be 
decapitated, the real criminal, whom no ofie suspected, came forward 
and delivered himself into the hands of justice. Here again Con¬ 
science probably enacted her part. This event, so unfortunate for 
the innocent sufferers, had happily the effect of abolishing torture, 
as well as the fustigation to which prisoners had, until then, been 
subjected. After details of such semi-barbarism, can the reader 
doubt that we were approaching the north ? And in truth, these 
tales still dwelt in our ears, as we came in sight of the town of Got¬ 
tingen ; its edifices, trees, and ramparts, mantling with the blush of 
the setting sun, Th* Wanpebeb. 


THE mother’s VISION, 

Methought a spirit o’er me passed, 

With radiant wings out-spread, 

And staid his bright and glorious course 
Beside my children’s bed. 

He looked on their noble brows, and smiled, 
As he marked each fair and innocent child. 

The curia that on each young cheek lay, 
Just stirred with its brother’s breath, 
While gleaming out in the pale moonlight, 
That made one think of death, 

Were the snowy arms entwined by lore, 

Or gently thrown on the pillow above. 

Was it love that made those sleeping boys 
Each moment seem more fair, 

And dearer grow to a mothers heart, 

As they slept in their beauty there? 

That made their breath, a9 it upward stole, 
The sweetest sound to a mother's soul? 

O, ever fresh is a mother’s love! 

It knows no change by time; 

Ths grave may not dim its holy flame, 

It lives for that better clime, 

Where shadows come not, nor the tear 
Shall tell the tale of the mourner here. 

As the spirit stayed in glory by, 

I longed some gift to crave, 

A something, that from sin and shame 
Those cherished ones might save; 

That never guilt might stain the brow, 

That heavenward turned so spotless now. 

When lo ! a voice did seem to come 
Upon my spirit’s ear: 

‘That prayer within thy inmost heart 
May soothe each doubting fear; 

For never guilt may bow the head. 

O’er which a mother’s prayer is said !’ 
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A DISH OF TEA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 4 TH* CIRCUS,' THE 'KUIHOW PROPERTY,’ ETC. 

IN TWO PARTS.* PART TWO. 

I promised that I would return to tea, and join the maiden drinkers, 
in another dish. But first, let me remark that there is a point of some 
importance, connected with this subject, which I must leave to learned 
scholars to determine; whether the herb which we call tea, be not 
that same nectar, so often mentioned in classic writings. I am mainly 
of the opinion that it is; that this the supplanted Hebe, and the bright 
boy Ganymede, who was too beautiful for earth, passed in golden 
goblets to the gods * having Olympian habitations/ ..How universal 
now is this soothing beverage ! Not many years ago, and a few boxes, 
coming with pomp and circumstance from imperial Canton, were 
sufficient to glut the market. Once it was known to the rich and the 
noble; now it is as extensive as the blessed light. The humble 
tenants of a cabin or a hut may sip their social tea in comfort. Where 
is the lip that doth not sip it l Where is the cottage in which the 
smoke of its incense goeth not up 1 How nicely is it adapted, by its 
delicately varying shades, to every especial palate ! There is your 
Bohea, and Congo, and Campo, and Souchong, and Pouchong, and 
Pekoe ; there is Twankay, and Hyson, and Young Hyson, and Hyson- 
skin, and Gunpowder, and Imperial. True, it is not all of equal ex¬ 
cellency, or 4 quality/ but still it hath the name of tea, and there is 
much, there is very much, in that, you know. But I am again with 
the drinkers. 

It always truly did ray heart good, to see Miss Patty presiding 
at the tea-table; there was such an irradiation of comfort from 
her bland yet tristful countenance. She was a fitting priestess to 
do the divine honors of the occasion, and to pour out libations. 
She performed them, not indeed with the airy grace and flourish of 
one who presides at a profane dinner, nor with the trivial air of 
a master of ceremonies; but with a placid gravity of demeanor, 
which was worthy of the nature of the banquet, and the starched 
dignity of her cap. How can I forget her ancient 4 loving kindnesses/ 
on such occasions! How devoted was she to the interests of her 
guests ! With what watchful assiduity she anticipated their wants, 
and hastened to 4 nip them in the bud/ How hardly she herself 
fared, barely stopping to take a casual sip, at intervals, like angels* 
visits, 4 few and far between !* With what an air of serious import¬ 
ance, of ministerial solemnity, went forth the questions: 4 Have I 
made your tea right V 4 Is your tea agreeable V 4 And yours, madam, 
and yours V And the no less solemn replies, 4 A little more milk, if 
you please/ 4 No milk, if you please/ 4 The least bit of sugar/ 
And then what a stirring of spoons, and what a sipping, and tasting, 
and testing, before it was ascertained with certainty whether the 
beverage was precisely adapted to their hypercritical palates. It 
would go hard with it, if the temperature were either blood warm, 
or moderately hot. It was like molten lead, and had it been thrown 
upon a dog, would have scalded him to death ; but to their salaman¬ 
der tongues, it was only genially warm. This perhaps was well, as 
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they did not gulp it humidly into the throat. They permitted it the 
rather to linger and loiter, like school-boys’ candy on the tongue, and 
to go gradually trickling and percullating to its destination. Thus 
they protracted the enjoyment, until much time necessarily elapsed 
before that important era of the entertainment arrived, the moment 
for a second cup. To indulge in a second, was a mere matter of 
course. Some, it is true, very moderately requested a 4 half a cup,' 
but Miss Patty, in the generosity of her heait, always poured out 
a whole one, at least very nearly. I never knew a half a cup to 
descend lower than the second rim. She was not sparing of her tea. 
She never did things by halves. She thought it a pity that those who 
4 looked upon the wine when it was red,’ should pour forth their 
deathful brimmers, and that a virtuous liquor should be abstained 
from. She was herself a veteran, and drank the best green. Never 
was a taste more accurate. She was not to be deceived by an in¬ 
ferior weed. She knew 4 what was what.’ She drank none of your 
mild infusions; she loved to behold the milk curdling in a strong de¬ 
coction of the weed. It was in such cups, that her guests were wont 
to pledge her. And here, instead of putting them by the heads to¬ 
gether, to defame their neighbors unjustly, I shall vindicate my client's 
liquor from the vulgar charge that it is the parent and promoter of 
scandal, and that its sacred urn is the favorite rendezvous where 
spinsters hatch their treasonable schemes. This charge, from being 
at first jocosely made, has come to be considered a hackneyed truth. 
But it is a pity that two things should be associated in the mind, 
which have no necessary relation or connection. Pindar Cockloft, 
Esq., in his poem oh Tea, which is particularly addressed to maiden 
ladies, falls in with the common notion : 


‘In harmless chit-chat an acquaintance they roast, 

And serve up a friend, as they serve up a toast; 

Some gentle faux pas , or some female mistake, 

Is like sweetmeats delicious, or rciished as cake; 

A hit of broad scandal is like a dry crust, 

It would stick in the throat, so they butter it first 
With a little affected good nature, and cry, 

‘ Nobody regrets the thing deeper than I.* 

Our young ladies nibble a good name in play, 

As for pastime they nibble a biscuit away; 

While with shrugs and surmises, the toothless old dame. 
As she mumbles a crust, she will mumble a name: 

And as the fell sisters astonished the Scot, 

In predicting of Banquo’s descendants the lot, 

Makiug shadows of kings, amid Hashes of light, 

To appear in array, and to frown in his sight, 

So they conjure up spectres all hideous in hue, 

Which, as shades of their neighbors, are passed in review. 
The wives of our cits, of inferior degree, 

Will soak up repute in a little boliea; 

The potion is vulgar, and vulgar the slang 

With which on their neighbors’ defects they harangue; 

But the scandal improves, a refinement in wrong! 

As our matrons are richer, and rise to souchong: 

With hyson, a beverage that’s still more relined, 

Our ladies of fashion enliven their mind, 

And by nods, muendoes, and hints, and what not, 
Reputations and tea send together to pot. 

While madam, in cambrics and laces array’d, 

With her plate and her liveries in splendid parade, 

Will drink, in imperial, a friend at a sup, 


Or in gunpowder blow them by dozens all up !* 
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Ah ! poesy — sweet poesy! thus to revile this newest source of 
all thy inspiration! What if Harold, the morose bard, when he ap¬ 
proached the ‘ old poetic mountain/ instead of that fine burst and 
apostrophe, 

‘ Oh ! thou Parnassus, whom I now survey, 

Not with the frenzy of a dreamer’s eye,’etc., 

had poured forth maledictions on that hoary head 1 Ah ! .Pindar 
Cpckloft, who knoweth but these paullo rnajora strains of thine were 
excited by this very tea ? — poured from its own exquisite urn, by 
some delicate hand which thou lovest; and yet thou dost turn round 
ungrateful, and revile the very muse and fount of thy poetic trans¬ 
ports. This was an unkind cut. And prose lifts up her harsh voice, 
too. ‘What wonder/ exclaims a Grahamitish friend of mine, who 
describes a knot of his acquaintance, and lets out his spleen against 
all vile narcotics, in a playful epistolary philipic ; ‘ what wonder 
that the powerful fumes of tea like theirs should ascend to the head, 
and tinge the whole current of conversation '! The intoxication of it 
is indeed apparent; not such, it is true, as the wine produces, when 
wisdom grovels in the dust of debasement, and doffing her garments 
of soberness, enacts the harlequin, to excite the laughter of fools. 
I suppose we may rather call it a sacrod rapture, 9uch as the Del¬ 
phic priestess felt, when she prophesied from the tripod of Apollo. 
It consists in a more vivid sense and appreciation of virtue. Their 
eyes flash with an unwonted fire ; their tongues are like a two-edged 
sword. Little spots, small stains in the reputation of others, scarce 
visible to the eye of a blind charity, now developc themselves as 
distinctly as the spots of the leper, and are held forth in the clear 
sunlight in all their hideous colors; and to have seen this little sanc¬ 
timonious band exercising the right of a stern censorship, and dili¬ 
gently seeking for motes in their neighbors’ eyes, you would have 
thought that they were pure, even as an icicle is pure. 1 have 
known a flaw to be picked in the most virtuous of characters be¬ 
tween a couple of sips of the best green tea, and the whole fabric 
of it to be demolished before the cup was ‘out.* I have known 
many a ‘good name/ to which the gold of Peru were but ‘trash/ 
thus taken violently away, (for, gentle souls ! they did not dream 
that it was a kind of robbery that they committed,) and the unhappy 
owners rendered ‘poor indeed/ when the tea-table was cleared 
away, and the fumes ascended, and the lights were new-trimmed, and 
their feminine work drawn forth, so as to present a show of industry, 
the business of the evening fairly commenced. Then came the hour 
for the discussion of character, for the comparison of notes, for the 
digestion of rumors, for the propounding of delicate questions, for 
the development of fresh scandal, and for settling the respective 
places of this, that, and the other, on a graduated scale of character. 
Wo, wo to those who were obnoxious to such a sifting! Shadracks, 
Meshecs, and Abednegos, must they be, who could come out un¬ 
scathed from such a fiery furnace ! He that was writhing beneath 
one tongue like theirs, might not be deemed to sleep upon a bed of 
roses; but I pity the wretch condemned to suffer the combined attacks 
of all; from my soul I pity him, thus set upon, distracted, tom asuu- 
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der; like Caesar at the base of Pompey’s statue, stabbed with many 
wounds. 

‘ It was not any of your dry crusts of scandal, that Susannah 
served up at these evening c6teries. She brought none but dainty 
intelligence, tit-bits, delicate morsels, curious scraps. She brought 
to light things which might ever have remained hid; she exposed to 
view astounding derelictions from sobriety, from chastity, and from a 
holy life. Her developments were of so extraordinary a nature, as 
to cause a general rustling of caps in the apartment. They were 
not attended with any such provoking exclamations as, ‘I expected 
as much; , ‘not to be wondered at;* ‘exactly as I predicted;* and 
such like, which take away of a sudden the right of discovery, and 
show that the ground has been occupied before ; but by unfeigned 
and gratifying ejaculations of ‘ Who would have thought it?* ‘ Is it 
possible V * Lord save us ! -— what is the town coming to V Then 
their mouths might be seen puckered into an elliptical form, such as 
would be produced by the utterance of the syllable aw! — while 
low, monosyllabic, guttural ejaculations escaped them. These were 
accompanied with a rocking motion of the body, and a munching of 
the mouth, and pinches of snuff’, taken with a nervous trepidation. 

‘ Of all persons whom I have ever known, I think that these spin¬ 
sters had the most consummate nack of arranging circumstances so 
as to bring out a desired result; in putting ‘ this and that together, 
to make that.* Things which, taken separately, would not weigh 
the weight of a feather, when summed up, formed an irresistible 
evidence. They prepared, they arranged, they combined their ma¬ 
terials. They did not permit little things to escape them. The 
glance of an eye, the blush of a cheek, the expression of an un¬ 
guarded moment, together with what Mistress Such-an-one had ‘ con¬ 
fidentially mentioned ;* all went to prove something, or as Susannah 
would express it, with a significant wag of the head, ‘ This and that 
put together, makes that' 

Thus far the disciple of the Graham. Shall I condescend to make 
any reply to such hackneyed phrase ? I will, in as few words as 
possible, merely by way of blank denial., That scandalous women 
sometimes gather around the tea-urn, I grant you; and that their 
cold natures seize upon that opportunity, when others would be 
melted into kindness oy such social intercourse, to blast their neigh¬ 
bors* reputation. What then ? They must have been full to the 
brim of malice, and must soon have given it vent elsewhere ; perhaps 
more profusely, and with redoubled bitterness. But to cast reproach 
on the mild spirit of tea, for setting their wagging tongues in motion, 
would be as impolitic as to reproach the vernal breath which released 
the frozen notes from the baron’s horn, and sent them forth, harsh, and 
discordant, to torture the ear, and find an echo where they could. If 
indeed there be envy, malice, or any other ‘ roots of bitterness,* 
nourished by the sex, so far from their being most prevalent around 
the tea-urn, I am more ‘ apt to think that they frequent those places 
where virtuous women never come.* On the contrary, I assert, that 
tea mollifies instead of drawing out the evil passions, and that more 
schemes of Christian benevolence, such as feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, educating the piously disposed, and providing 
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4 the little negroes of the West Indies with flannel drawers and moral 
pocket-han’kerchers,’ are matured over the tea-table, than in any 
other place whatever. So let us hear no more about tea-totaV socie¬ 
ties. Blot out every letter from the alphabet of mercies; we cannot 
part with t : 


O sweet exotic of the east! 

Whose praises I resound, 

Whose very fragrance is a feast, 

Come, crown my garden ground ! 

Come rule o’er all the flowery host, 

Which decks the fragrant bed; 

The violet’s odors shall be lost, 

The rose shall droop its head. 

Not all the herbs which dames respect, 

Will kill disease so soon ; 

Not all the herbs which dames collect, 

Beneath the quiet moon. 

Thy virtues are supreme enough, 

To sooth each torturing pain, 

When pinch on pinch of recreant snuff 
Goes up the nose in vain ! 

In weal or wo, at night or morn, 

I gladly fly to thee; 

‘O Molly, put the kettle on,’ 

And let ub drink our tea! 

Welcome, thrice welcome, ye proud Indiamen, whom prosperous 
gales have wafted from the distant Ind, filled to the blue wave with 
antique boxes, marked with strange characters, and filled with little 
mystic scrolls, to be unrolled in the vapors of the tea-pot, and to be 
interpreted at the bottom of the cup! We will prize the treasure, 
which thou bringest, (what were we without it ?) drink of it, be soothed 
by it, be thankful for it, and be as happy as a grasshopper intoxicate 
with dew! Yea, we will imbibe it to the very dregs, and until we 
have exhausted it of all its sweetness, we will not cast it ‘ like a 
noxious weed away!* 


GATHERING SNOW-DROPS. 

I have been upon the mountain, 

I have trod its pathway rude; 

I have gathered tne pale enow-drops, 

Which clustered in the wood; 

Their lily-cups bent meekly, 

Greeting the lulling shower, 

Then rose in modest triumph, 

Each graceful fairy flower. 

Dark doubts were thronging round me. 

My love was cold and dim; 

But those frail, fearless snow-drops 
Recalled my thoughts to Hlm 

Who loves his human flowers, 

And fosters them with care. 

Dispensing showers and sunshine, 

To each its fitting share. *. e. 

31 
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GOD IN 


Oh mighty is the Lord of Hosts! 

He spans the spangled skies; 

He speaks, and in its palaces 
The midnight thunder cries! 

n. 

He wields the awful lightning-brand, 
The war-torch of the storm. 

Whether upon the Northern pines 
It rocks its cloud-wrapt form: 

hi. 

Or, conquering, tramps right royally 
The hollow-sounding s as, 

Or holds high carnival among 
The crashing mountain trees! 

IV. 

His earthquakes shake the eternal hills 
And toss ‘old ocean’s locks;’ 

The hungry breakers howl amain, 
Between the dreadful shocks: 


NATURE. 


) And the swift whirlwind, spinning o’er 
The mountain bald and pale, 

Raves wildly to the angry flood, 

! That thunders in the vale. 


I He sows death in the red simoon, 

I And cities shnnk aghast; 

I Hespeaks! and mist-wrapt pestilence, 
• In horrid gloom, moves past! 


| Oh mighty is the Lord of Hosts! 

| Of all earth’s kings, the King! 
t Behold ! he shakes the mountain pine, 
j And plumes the whirlwind’s wing 1 

j VIII. 

| And from his throne of majesty, 
j Upon the bended sky, 

| Around the universe He casts 

i His all-beholding eye! 


AN OLD-TIME SALMAGUNDI. 

NUMBEk ONE. 


IN the last number of the twelfth volume of this Magazine, in a 
notice to readers and correspondents, allusion was had to several 
corpulent manuscript volumes, which had recently come into our 
hands, containing the private journal of a distinguished professional 
gentleman of this city, kept during the years 1794-5-6-7, embracing 
all the prominent topics and occurrences of that eventful era; copi¬ 
ous correspondences with choice literary and scientific spirits; to¬ 
gether with divers disquisitions and reflections, of a valuable or 
entertaining character, upon the literary performances and social 
movements of that remote period. The two papers upon the * Yel¬ 
low Fever of 1795/ given in late numbers, were from the same 
source; and we now proceed to a more various and miscellaneous 
selection. We have pleasure in the belief, that many of our elderly 
readers will derive no small enjoyment from passages which may 
carry them vividly back to 4 scenes long vanished/ and unite them 
again with public or private friends, who have perhaps been forgotten 
for many a year. We cannot help thinking, els we peruse these minute 
records, that many in this metropolis, and the good 4 city of brotherly 
love/ would kindle into a fervor of reminiscence, could they accom¬ 
pany the writer, in his social sphere, among the chief men of his 
time; the Wolseys, the Johnsons, the Kents, the Mitchells, and the 
Dunlaps; now passing an hour with Hodgkinson, hearing him read 
from a then new but now old play, which was soon to be brought 
out; and now rejoicing at the theatre in the exquisite acting of Mrs. 
Johnson, in Lady Townley, or 4 old Jefferson/ as he was called in 
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later days, as Sir Francis Wronghead; sitting, perhaps, all the while 
by the side of no less a personage than the celebrated Bollman, who 
so gallantly attempted the rescue of Lafayette. Or, if in our sister 
city, vibrating between the Wistars, the Rush’s, the Copes, and the 
Wolcotts; walking round the metropolis with his intimate friend and 
correspondent, Charles Brockden Brown, tracing out the localities 
of that awful epidemic, which this distinguished author afterward so 
powerfully described, or hearing him read from the pages of his novel, 
while scarcely dry from his pen. Copies of a varied and interesting 
correspondence, with some of the most distinguished men and women 
of that period, are transcribed at large in the journal; and it is from 
this portion of the ms. volumes, whence we select the following pas¬ 
sage, in relation to letter-writing. When Charles Lamb said that 
* one glimpse of the human face, one shake of the human hand, was 
worth whole reams of cold, thin correspondence,* we may suppose 
he had in his eye some such correspondents as those alluded to by 
our journalist below; men who, although they disfumish their skulls 
to write a letter, yet make up a most stiltish model of * written con¬ 
verse 

‘You cannot but have observed how various are the powers of men 
in this respect; and how contemptibly the minds of some appear to 
have dwindled, when they come to give a written language to that 
which in ordinary conversation seemed to possess no little share of 
brilliancy and truth. There are so many resting places, in common 
talkings , (for they scarcely deserve the name of conversations ,) so 
many ways of sliding out of difficulties, by means of an apt allusion, 
or pun, a repartee, or a new subject, that men of superficial minds 
and scanty information oftentimes obtain great credit, where they 
deserve none. The touch-stone of these is the pen. When men ven¬ 
ture to assume this instrument, we look for something more than the 
'passable ; we expect precision, pertinence, method; and in no other 
species of composition do men so miserably fail, in these particulars, 
as in letter-writing. This is, perhaps, because they mistake the pur¬ 
pose of letters. For ‘ a letter,’ they say, 4 is of no consequence ;* and 
they make it the slovenly vehicle of crude and contemptible opinions. 
But, surely, my dear Sir, you do not think thus lightly of these sub¬ 
stitutes for conversation. You will bear in mind that I am not speak¬ 
ing of mere letters of business. You do not think it sufficient to 
have scrawled half a dozen almost unintelligible lines, concerning 
some report of the day, and to have dismissed the abortive thing 
under the title of a letter. Much as you may love your friends, and 
dearly as you prize their welfare, you will not be satisfied with mere 
testimonials oi the continuance of their affection, assurances of their 
happiness, and wishes for your own. Letters, in your mind, must 
certainly assume a higher, a more dignified character. What this 
character is, becomes evident enough, when we have reflected for a 
moment on their design. 

4 Had I been absent from my friend for many months, hearing no¬ 
thing from him, no communication subsisting between us, and were 
we, after such an absence, to meet, should I content myself with bare 
inquiries after his health, and his pecuniary prosperity 1 Would he be 
satisfied with corresponding information respecting myself? Would 
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either be likely to suppose that the purpose of our meeting was then 
effected, and quietly return to the same remote situations, and to the 
same long-continued silence 1 Is it not more probable, nay, is it not 
certain, that we should indulge ardently, passionately, and reason¬ 
ably indulge, in many long, and to us interesting, conversations ? 
That we should not feel each other’s company a burthen, for one, two, 
three, or even more hours ] And that, though our health and pros¬ 
perity might, reciprocally, claim some part of our attention, we should 
seize on the occasion, with avidity, to discuss all those questions 
which, during our absence from each other, had greatly affected us 1 
Should not we seek, in fine, to unfold the treasured volume of our soul, 
and expose the variegated pages to the inspection of our friend I If 
it be true, that * letters are intended to be the substitutes of discourse/ 
can there any longer remain a doubt as to what they should be 1 Is it 
not clear, that the more copiously they treat of important matters, 
the more valuable they become, and the more perfectly they answer 
their true end ? It has been remarked of the celebrated Grotius, 
and greatly to his praise, that he wrote numerous letters, and that all 
his letters were complete treatises. Compared with such a standard, 
what would be the character of the infinitude of puny existences 
which daily arrogate to themselves the sacred appellation of letters 1 
Shall I answer you in the spirited and forcible language of my friend 
Charles Brockden Brown l Speaking on this subject, in one of his 
late letters, he says : 4 Letters, indeed, as they are usually written, are 
the ghosts, the skeletons of conversation; * with bones as marrowless, 
and blood as cold/ as any gibbetted representation of death whatever. 
Of such mockeries of wit and ease, such shadowy resemblances of 
life and nature, it is not easy to speak in any other language than that 
of anger or ridicule.’ 

4 When communications are frequent, they are apt to become very 
brief; and in short letters, all the real use of such an intercourse is 
lost, by frivolous inquiries, tiresome introductions, and impertinent 
conclusions. They are like fashionable tea-parties where all is hurry 
and confusion, while the company are together; where every one is 
under constraint, through fear of not doing every thing just as it ought 
to be done, or of injuring her fine clothes; where the value and 
merit of fans, ribbons, and muslins, are the topics of discussion; 
and where, in fine, each guest is glad when the company separate, 
and the hostess happy to see her visitors depart. But long letters, 
when not very frequent, are like those visits which our distant friends 
make, when they come to stay w’ith us occasionally, several days, in 
the true family w ay ; where all things take their accustomed course ; 
and where we are more anxious to enjoy their society, than to display 
the richness of our habiliments, and the magnificence of our furniture/ 

From a letter to the writer, by a distinguished lady of Connecticut, 
the 4 wife of an eminent member of the National Congress/ we copy 
the annexed remarks upon women, their rights, education, etc. Tne 
reader will bear in mind, that the letter is based upon a conversation 
held with our journalist, in relation to a recently published work upon 
the education and condition of women, and that hence the thoughts 
are thrown together in a random and miscellaneous manner. Never¬ 
theless, we commend them to the serious attention of the reader, as 
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embodying views and facts, which will at least be deemed important 
by those who properly estimate the great influence of well educated 
females: 

* As to the proposed amendments in the education of women, I 
confess I see no objection to the attempt. To eradicate a single 
folly, above all, to expel a single vice, from the character of women, 
is worth the united exertions of mankind, for at least one century. 
For after all, women are of great importance in the world, even with 
their present narrow views of things. Let them then possess legally 
that liberty which they now obtain by their illicit operations on the 
minds of their male acquaintances and connexions. This will show 
whether they will bear a reasonable independence; whether they 
will bear to be, lawfully, of consequence. The term which was first 
applied to woman, 1 help-meet ,* carries, to my understanding, an idea 
of equality. 

4 The light of science, where it has only beamed on half a nation, 
(for women, nationally, have never partaken but of the reflected 
blaze,) has shown us wonders. Suffer it, then, to have indiscriminate 
extension, to men and women, and I believe it will have, indiscrimi¬ 
nately, good effects. As we are the work of the hands of the same 
Grod, and, independently of each other, accountable beings, I cannot 
conceive why women ought not to be so educated that they can think 
for themselves. It is allowed, on all hands, that exercise of mind, as 
well as of body, tends to strengthen its faculties. 

4 1 believe the Deity sees latent talents in the human mind, which 
will, in his own time, be drawn into light and into use; and that the 
means appointed to this sublime end, are to be found in the mutual 
exertions of mankind. I have sometimes indulged the thought, that 
the whole human character is yet in its infancy. We daily see men 
stopping short, when they have but half ascended the hill, discouraged 
with the thought that they can never attain the summit of perfection 
which has been attained, much le3s go on to an ideal height; thal 
is as dark as midnight. We are all in the habit of viewing things as 
dangerous, nay, as impossible, which are only difficult. A little more 
light, which would dawn upon us if we would shut our eyes to pre¬ 
judice, and open them to reason, might excite astonishment, how we 
could have been so long in ignorance of simple truths, respecting one 
half of the human race, who interweave themselves with the happiness 
of the other half. 

4 Universal Love must gain ground, in all hearts, and Science 
spread, universally, its pure lights, before women will be completely 
emancipated from the chains of ignorance, and consequent folly ; or 
men from their passion to tyrannize. I speak collectively, not indi¬ 
vidually. I do not call all men tyrants; nor all women slaves, or fools, 
or samples of blind ignorance. No! There is, here and there, a 
being, among both sexes, so enlightened, and so good, that nature may 
hold them forth, and, in the language of Minerva, say, 4 These are my 
children!* 


4 1 have only perused your little book once through, and therefore 
can only touch its prominent features; but you will be able to gather, 
from what I have written, my general opinions. Nor have I given 
them with diffidence; because you, I know, will not deem it an in- 
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fringement on modesty, that a woman should venture to speak what 
she believes; and were I to give my sentiments otherwise than under 
the influence of unreserved freedom, depend upon it they would be 
artful disguises, not genuine principles. 

4 1 do not wish to be understood to say that no author has wr’tten 
good and just sentiments on education, save the lady in question. I 
hold Lord Kaimes’ 4 Hints on Education * in high estimation. But 1 
am not so inconsistent as to approve all he has advanced. He has 
too many sentiments in common with all those who have written on 
that subject. 

4 A considerable number of years ago, a gentleman, a friend of 
mine, put into my hands Rousseau’s 4 Emilius ;* and, after praising it 
highly, he laid before me this inducement to read it; that if I had 
ever regretted the situation in which I or my sex were placed in the 
world, I should feel perfectly contented with it, after reading this 
work. I told him I had no reason to regret my particular allotment; 
and that I had hitherto lived among my acquaintances, full as well 
esteemed as I thought I deserved to be. I read the book; and, 
whether it deserves praise or blame, I confess I read by much the 
greater part with secret indignation. I viewed his principles as cor¬ 
rupt, as his mind was enthusiastic. You will easily imagine, then, 
that I have looked patiently on, while your author, to adopt a common 
phrase, has 4 cuffed his ears.’ 

4 You request me to make all the remarks I can think of. Alas ! 
I have so many cares, and so many kinds of employment, that I am 
hardly left with sufficient leisure to take my rest. If I could rise at 
midnight, when my mind is calm, when all is stillness around me, and 
my recollection of every thing which has previously employed me 
is clear, I might give you some thoughts not altogether unworthy 
your attention; something more systematic. But, perplexed as I 
often am, and hurried from one subject to another, I have been tempted 
to destroy what I have already written, as a thing incompetent to 
explain my own wishes, and answer your expectations. But I will 
regard my promise as a sacred engagement; and however in sub¬ 
stance I may fall short of the performance, I will send the form. 

4 The author’s idea that women ought to learn certain professional 
business, I see no objection to. I know that great courage and forti¬ 
tude are necessary to surgical operations, for example ; and I hold 
that females possess these qualities, and united with the tenderest 
humanity. All men are not destined to the same employment, let the 
bent of their genius be what it may; then why should women ? 
They, too, differ in genius and capacity. Why not make surgeons, 
and physicians of some 1 I know many men, whose genius is better 
fitted to superintend a kitchen, than to practice in any learned pro¬ 
fession ; who, however, have spent the morning and the evening of 
their lives in such ill-directed manner; pretending to acquire, and 
pretending to practice, what their wives and sisters knew more per¬ 
fectly, without having devoted themselves to it, or having been in¬ 
structed. On which side must this be determined 1 Equal rights, 
equal claims, is all I ask for. 

4 1 highly approve learning women some mechanic arts, by which 
they may earn honest, honorable, independent bread. The only re- 
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source left to a woman, who is destitute of natural support, is to 
repair to her needle, or the spinning-wheel. The latter is a healthful 
employment; but mantua-makers and milliners are, almost without 
exception, weak in mind and weak in body; for the simple reason, 
that both are in want of exercise. And, to speak generally, they are 
also more unfit than scholars are, to manage any thing in the do¬ 
mestic circle of business, beside the sewing of the family which is so 
unfortunate as to fall under their direction. 

4 The situation of women in the world is somewhat like the follow¬ 
ing example : Two men go into a field to labor together, to obtain a 
certain object. The one is possessed of a competency to begin those 
occupations; he, of course, assumes the right of proposing every 
scheme, and ordering the execution. The effect of this difference in 
their circumstances is, the one becomes most capable of governing, 
by having exercised his faculties independently; the other, incapable 
of directing even himself, and must be led ; because he has been in 
the habit of being led, and directed by another. I will touch the 
picture over again, now the effect is clear. The former is a cunning 
tyrant; the latter a simpleton, at least. 

4 Women, with a few exceptions, are not allowed to manage pro¬ 
perty, or considered as any body, in law, where matters of property 
come in question; (yes, they are allowed to make a last will and testa¬ 
ment !) and we are, as a kind of compensation for this exclusion from 
privileges, exempted personally from taxation. But we are some¬ 
times called, late in life, to the management of property, where we 
have to look carefully around us, as well for our children as ourselves; 
and property, too, under the most difficult and embarrassed circum¬ 
stances. We can easily discern, here, the want and the worth of 
independent sentiments. But, even under the most difficult view of 
the case, I have seen women display superior capacity in manage¬ 
ment. 

4 Is there danger in enlightening the understanding of women, as 
it respects practical religion, and the great duties we all owe to God's 
family on earth ! For myself, I think, in proportion to numbers, I 
have seen among the enlightened of my own sex more sacred regard 
paid to religious duties, than among the ignorant. Why not better 9 
if more enlightened 1 I have, it is true, seen pious, well-meaning 
ignorant women; whose intentions, charity bids us hope, are accepted, 
for God looks at the heart; but can they comprehend why they ought 
to be virtuous 1 Is not a woman who has principles of her own ; 
who acts right, because her reason tells her it is best; a character 
more desirable to contemplate 1 — a more desirable friend, wife, or 
mother, than she who is only a conformist to rules learned by rote 1 
Which of these characters would men be most liable or necessitated 
to watch ? 


4 Has well directed scientific knowledge made men worse 1 It 
makes women pedantic, they say, to have read much. I have but a 
short answer to this hackneyed assertion. I never saw a man or a 
woman pedantic, who had reflected much. Is it envy which leads 
men to dispute with women the claim of almost every talent in 


common with men 1 Or is it thus: women, in the aggregate, are not 
in the habit of cultivating their talents; and where, here and there, 
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one does gain some knowledge, she is flattered; she exalts herself 
and loses the merit, by the indulgence of a passion as common to 
men as to women. A learned man is not unfrequently to be met 
with; if it were so in regard to women, we should see the ugliness 
and the oddity of such a figure vanishing together.’ 


In 1794, our author commenced a history of his own life, and 
continued it from childhood down to the close of his first collegiate 
term. * It is fortunate,’ says he, * that I proceeded no farther; for 
the undertaking was commenced under the influence of feelings 
which ought surely never to mark a performance of the kind, un¬ 
der the still vigorous influence of impressions hostile to virtue, and 
destructive of energy. Had they continued, they would have diffused 
over my narrative, as they then already had over my soul, an air of 
melancholy, and querulous repining, unbecoming a man.’ The intro¬ 
duction to this autobiography is transcribed, and serves * to mark the 
progress of the writer’s mind from error to truth; from despair and 
inactivity, to assurance and energy.’ A few extracts are subjoined, 
which will find an answering appeal in many a bosom. The last 
paragraph but one, may be taken as a synopsis, in part, of the vo¬ 
lumes from which we are quoting: 

1 When, with a retrospective eye, I survey the days which are past; 
when I arrest the fleeting images of former times, and consider what 
I have done, and what I have felt; though ruddy youth still blooms 
upon my cheek, I become astonished at the length of my existence ; 
and can scarcely believe that I am not already in the wane of life, 
and near the termination of its strange, eventful period. To me, 
however they may appear to others, the years which are gone seem 
numerous and long; they exist, to my imagination and memory, in 
all their extension; nor does the future elongate itself so far in per¬ 
spective, as the past stretches back toward the commencement of my 
being. And if the consciousness of duration depend rather on the 
succession of ideas in the mind, than on the diurnal and annual revo¬ 
lutions of the earth, an obvious solution of this paradox appears ; for 
my life, though outwardly neither very deeply or curiously variega¬ 
ted, has been marked with many revolutions of opinion and sentiment, 
of success and delight, of passion and distress. Events, considerable 
in number, and powerful in effect; events operating on my mind 
with uncontrollable and afflictive energy, and dressed by my imagina¬ 
tion, and arrayed by my heart, in fearful and ruinous importance; 
have exercised over every power of my soul, and every action of my 
life, a wondrous though mostly a concealed influence. 

1 Sweet were the days of my childhood, embittered only by little 
anxieties and trifling disappointments ! Hope swiftly succeeded to 
distrust, and the dimple hollowed itself under the tear which yet stood on 
my cheek . War, which then ravaged my country, was to me rather a 
pastime than a terror. Unconscious of its many and dire calamities, 
my heart exulted in the sound of the trumpet, the fife, and the drum; 
the glistening arms pleased my eyes ; and tales of victory ravished 
my fancy. My bosom beat, and my soul panted to follow the soldier 
to the field; to mingle in the glorious conflict; to wrest the sword 
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from the destroyer, and turn the thunder of the oppressor upon himself. 
‘Delightful days! with what fond enthusiasm do I look back, and 
reflect, upon them ] What joy does it still convey to my bosom, to 
review and reconsider the innocence which reigned in my heart; 
the wanton and guileless frolics of the day; the peace which wait¬ 
ed on the hours of serene repose; the tranquillity which welcomed 
the departure of refreshing sleep, and the approaches of awakening 
morn ! O days of bliss! days crowned with delight! Few and 
transient indeed ye were ; yet still does your recollection refresh and 
invigorate my mind. With melancholy pleasure do I love to com¬ 
pare your calm, contented progress, with the stormy and afflicting 
advances of later years; to trace the origin of error, to view the 
birth of misfortune, to lift the concealing veil from treasured griefs, 
and dissolve the mystic charms which bind, in stern enchantment, the 
melancholy thought to near and pressing miseries. 

4 To see what I have been, and to have a connected view of actions, 
feelings, and opinions, from my earliest years, are, in part, the mo¬ 
tives which have influenced me to undertake the composition of the 
history of myself. I would record what are my present sentiments 
of those things which have already passed, and which are daily pass¬ 
ing ; I would trace the rise, and delineate the progress, of all those 
connections with my fellow-beings, which have been to me such fer¬ 
tile sources of delight and grief; I would fix, while yet the recollec¬ 
tion lives in my mind, the sentiments, the actions, the characters of 
my friends, of their friends; finally, of all those distinguished per¬ 
sonages, with whom accident or design has made me acquainted. 

4 Minute circumstances rapidly escape, how lasting soever may be 
their coincident impressions. But how important are these minutiae! 
How much does the explication of every considerable event, depend 
on these very things, which common minds regard as too trifling to 
deserve attention! With mingled sensations of pleasure and distress, 
do I commence, and shall I continue, this undertaking. To record 
every thought, wish, action, and suffering—how arduous yet how 
useful the task! How many pleasing, how many mournful, images 
must I recall! What instances of folly and of vice! What mo¬ 
ments of wisdom and of virtue !’ 

The first of the following paragraphs refers to the scenery in au¬ 
tumn, near Litchfield, (Conn.,) and evinces our author's ardent love 
of nature; while the second is not without interest, even at this late 
period. Gen. Miranda will be remembered by many of the readers 
of this Magazine, in the cities of the Atlantic sea-board: 

4 The wooda are pleasant, even yet, all stripped, as they are, of 
leaves. What name shall we give to that warm, and soft, and gentle 
sensation and sentiment, which is inspired by being buried in the 
embowering shades of thick woods! I never felt it fully on York 
island. The view on the road I passed over this morning, is remark¬ 
ably fine. I was so forgetful of the transcendently excellent prospect, 
that it struck me like something new. What a picture of majestic 
and beauteous repose did the western view present! The town of 
Litchfield, the west mountain, the lake, the blue and distant ridges 
of New Milford, the chasm by which they are, in part, exposed to the 
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eye ! But I will not trust my untutored pen with a description of 
the scene. Thy pencil, Charles, my friend Charles Brockden, to 
thine doth it belong/ 

‘It was with great pleasure that I learned, from Miss W —— 9 s let¬ 
ters, that Gen. Miranda was safe. This man travelled through part, 
if not all, of the United States. It was my second year in college, 
that I saw him, at New-Haven. He was then meditating a revolution 
in South America. This strongly impressed me in his favor, and his 
demeanor was calculated to heighten the favorable impression which 
a knowledge of his design had made. I recollect with what keen 
regret I heard a fictitious account of his having fallen into the hands 
of the Spanish court, by means of their emissaries/ 

In resuming this ‘Salmagundi of the Olden Time/ we shall be 
enabled to present a greater variety of topics and interest than marks 
the initiatory number, which demands, on the score of hurried pre¬ 
paration, the indulgence of the reader. 


TO THE LADY 

Who sent me a valentine oh valentine's dat. 


Sweet lady, thanks! my stream of life 
Ran brighter when 1 read the line 
That told me there was still a heart 
That could respond to mine : 

Years vanished, and I felt the joy 
That thrilled me when a happy boy. 

I know thee not — may never know; 

My eyes may vainly rove o’er all 
That meet mem the daily paths, 

Nor on thee chance to fall; 

But Fancy wdl extend to me 
A glass, in which thy form to see. 

I shall combine all lovely looks. 

All graceful shapes, and hues ideal. 
And o er the bright, enchanting whole, 
Gaze till I deem it real. 

I ’ll listen to the gentlest tone, 

And fondly deem ’t is sure thine own. 

And I will wear it as a badge, 

The ribbon blue, that sweetly bound 
The expression of thy kindred thoughts, 
. Those word8 of magic sound; 

Words of the master-lyre, that tells 
The secrets of Love’s treasure-cel Is. 


I cannot claim such welcome praise; 

My poor desert is far below 
The rank of honor which thy verse 
So freely would bestow ; 

Yet round my forehead let me twine 
All garlands wreathed by hands like thine. 


Lady ! should Fortune e’er reveal 
My valentine, my fair unknown, 

Say, will thy voice repeat the words 
Confessed to me alone 1 
Ah ! wilt thou then, till life departs, 

Still wear me iu thy ‘ heart of hearts V 
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TESTACEOUS LYRICS. 


TUB DISCONSOLATE CLAM TO Hit MISTRESS. 


Ah, dearest! when I sat entranced, 

Through many a happy day, 

And heanl thee sing, as Cupid danced, 

‘ Young love will ne’er decay,* 

I little dreamed that wicked men, 

For hateful lust of gold, 

Would murder youthful clams, and then 
Look on while they were sold! 

To know that we are doomed to part, 

That all our hopes are vain; 

To feel the ashes near my heart, 

The coals upon my brain 5 
To lie and think of severed joys, 

And sigh a last farewell, 

While roasting here for clam-orous boys, 

*T will burst my very shell 1 

But hark! I hear the hopeful twain 
To seat themselves prepare; 

I scent, alas! with added pain, 

The butter, sliced with care; 

Soon, soon the knife will do its work — 

Now pray be gentle, Sam! 

There! there l Pm out — oh, what a jerk! 

Farewell! thou, widow’d clam! 

Bsaton, Febrnmry, 1839 . r. 


RANDOM SKETCHES BY A KENTUCKIAN. 

NUMBER ONE. 


Surely nature intended that I should have been bom among the 
Camanchees or Pawnees ! From my earliest years, I have preferred 
the company and habits of our stem and hardy huntsmen, to all the 
advantages which polished society could offer. The wild notes of 
the horn never failed to send the warm blood tingling through my 
veins, and the hayings of a gallant hound are to me more musical 
than the sweetest note which ever fell from woman's lip. Never do 
I feel more vividly the pride of existence, than when, mounted on my 
swift-footed Cherokee, I fly through the wild forest, ever accompa¬ 
nied by my faithful hound Bravo. At such times, I have often been 
tempted to use the Kentucky hunter's boast, 4 the swiftest horse, the 
surest rifle, the best dog;' omitting * the prettiest wife,' as an article 
finding no place in my inventory of chattels. 

Though custom and duty have interfered with my natural propen¬ 
sities, and made me a semi-civilized man ; though years of my life 
have been spent in poring over the dry details of the law; yet me- 
thinks some portion of the dare-devil spirit which once actuated me 
yet remains. Oftentimes, throwing aside the records of legal lore, 
nave I, with one or two choice spirits, buried myself in the depths of 
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our noble forests, whose echoes, for weeks, rang to the report of our 
fatal rifles. Volumes would not picture the scenes which were then 
enacted. The gallant spirits who shared these sports, are now 
scattered over this wide Union, and many of them are battling their 
way to fortune and renown. But with us all, these 1 campings out* 
will ever be a bright spot in the wide waste of things departed. 
Who of us will ever forget the parting feast; the last night’s revel; 
when, gathered around the mossy knoll in front of our camp-fire, we 
pledged each other in the bright juice of the grape ? Poets have 
sung the parting-6up, the stirrup-cup, the cup which beauty’s lip had 
first touched; but give, O ! give me the cup that was drained at mid¬ 
night, in the depths of the old forest; true friends around, and the 
mild stars looking down upon our innocent revelry ! Busy memory, 
be still! nor seek to make me garrulous ! ’T is not to bring back 
scenes long flown, that I now write, but to record an adventure which 
happened to me a few days since. 

Who ever saw Bravo, without loving him ? His sloe-black eyes, 
his glossy skin, flecked here and there with blue; his wide-spread 
thighs, clean shoulders, broad back, and low-drooping chest, bespoke 
him the true stag-hound ; and none who ever saw his bounding form, 
or heard his deep-toned bay, as the swift-footed stag flew before 
him, would dispute his title. List, gentle reader ! and 1 will tell you 
an adventure, which will make you love him all the more. 

A bright frosty morning in November, 1838, tempted me to visit 
the forest hunting-grounds. On this occasion, I was followed by a 
fine-looking hound, which had been presented to me, a few days be¬ 
fore, by a fellow sportsman. I was anxious to test his qualities, and 
knowing that a mean dog will often hunt well with a good one, I 
had tied up the eager Bravo, and was attended by the stranger dog 
alone. A brisk canter of half an hour, brought me to the wild forest 
hills. Slackening the rein, I slowly wound my way up a brushy 
elope, some three hundred yards in length. I had ascended about 
half way, when the hound began to exhibit evident signs of uneasi¬ 
ness ; and at the same instant a stag sprang out from some under¬ 
brush near by, and rushed like a whirlwind up the slope. A word, 
and the hound was crouching at my feet, and my trained Cherokee, 
with ear erect, and flashing eye, watched the course of the affrighted 
animal. 

On the very summit of the ridge, full one hundred and fifty yards 
distant, every limb standing out in bold relief against the clear blue 
sky, the stag paused, and looked proudly down upon us. After a 
moment of indecision, I raised my rifle, and sent the whizzing lead 
upon its errand. A single bound, and the antlered monarch was 
hidden from my view. Hastily running down a ball, I ascended the 
slope, and my blood ran a little faster, as I saw the * gouts of blood* 
which stained the withered leaves where he had stood. One moment 
more, and the excited hound was leaping breast high on his trail, and 
the gallant Cherokee bore his rider like lightning after them. 

Away — away! for hours, did we thus hasten on, without once 
being at fault, or checking our headlong speed. The chase had led 

us miles from the starting point, and now appeared to Be bearing up 
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a creek, on one side of which arose a precipitous hill, some two miles 
in length, which I knew the wounded animal would never ascend. 
Half a mile farther on, another hill reared its bleak and barren head, 
on the opposite side of the rivulet. Once fairly in the gorge, there 
was no exit, save at the upper end of the ravine: Here then 1 mast 
intercept my game, which I was able to do, by taking a near cut over 
the ridge, that saved at least a mile. 

Giving one parting shout to cheer my dog, Cherokee bore me 
headlong to the pass. I had scarcely arrived, when, black with sweat, 
the stag came laboring up the gorge, seemingly totally reckless of 
our presence. Again I poured forth the * leaden messenger of death, 9 
as meteor-like he dashed by us. One bbund, and the noble animal lay 
prostrate within fifty feet of where I stood. Leaping from my horse, 
and placing one knee upon his shoulder, and a hand upon his antlers, 

I drew my hunting-knife; but scarcely had its keen point touched 
his neck, when, with a sudden bound, he threw me from his body, 
and my knife was hurled from my hand. In hunter’s parlance, I had 
* only creased him. 9 I at once saw my danger; but it was too late. 
With one bound he was upon me, wounding and almost disabling me, 
with his sharp feet and horns. I seized him by his wide-spread ant¬ 
lers, and sought to regain possession of my knife; but in vain; each 
new struggle drew us farther from it. Cherokee, frightened at this 
unusual scene, had madly fled to the top of the ridge, where he stood 
looking down upon the combat, trembling and quivering in every 
limb. 

The ridge road I had taken, had placed us far in advance of the 
hound, whose bay I could not now hear. The struggles of the furious 
animal had become dreadful, and every moment I could feel his sharp 
hoofe cutting deep into my flesh; my grasp upon his antlers was 
growingless and less firm; and yet I relinquished not my hold. The 
struggle had brought us near a deep ditch, washed by the heavy fall 
rains, and into this I endeavored to force my adversary; but my 
strength was unequal to the effort; when we approached to the very 
brink, he leaped over the drain ; I relinquished my hold, and rolled 
in, hoping thus to escape him. But he returned to the attack, and 
throwing himself upon me, inflicted numerous severe cuts upon my 
face and breast, before I could again seize him. Locking my arms 
around his antlers, I drew his head close to my breast, and was thus, 
by a great effort, enabled to prevent his doing me any serious injury. 
But I felt that this could not last long; every muscle and fibre of my 
frame was called into action, and human nature could not long bear 
up under such exertion. Faltering a silent prayer to heaven, I pre¬ 
pared to meet my fate. 

At this moment of despair, I heard the faint hayings of the hound. 
The stag, too, heard the sound, and springing from the ditch, drew 
me with him. His efforts were now redoubled, and I could scarcely 
cling to him. Yet that blessed sound came nearer and nearer! O 
how wildly beat my heart, as I saw the hound emerge from the 
ravine, and spring forward, with short quick bark, as his eye rested 
on his game. I released my hold of the stag, who turned upon this 
new enemy. Exhausted and unable to rise, I still cheered the dog, 
that, dastard-like, fled before the infuriated animal, who, seemingly 
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despising such an enemy, again threw himself upon me. A^ara did 
1 succeed in throwing my arms around his antlers, but not until he had 
indicted several deep and dangerous wounds upon my head and face, 
cutting to the very bone. 

Blinded by the flowing blood, exhausted and despairing, I cursed 
the coward dog, who stood near, baying furiously, yet refusing to 
seize his game. O how I prayed for Bravo ! The thoughts of death 
were bitter. To die thus, in the wild forest, alone , with none to help ! 
Thoughts of home and friends coursed like lightning through my 
brain. At that moment of desperation, when Hope herself had fled, 
deep and clear, over the neighboring hill, came the bay of my gal¬ 
lant Bravo! I should have known his voice among a thousand! I 
pealed forth, in one faint shout, * On, Bravo \ on!’ The next moment, 
with tiger-like bounds, the noble dog came leaping down the decli¬ 
vity, scattering the dried autumnal leaves like a whirlwind in his path. 
* No pause he knew/ but fixing his fangs in the stag’s throat, at once 
commenced the struggle. j 

I fell back, completely exhausted. Blinded with blood, I only 
knew that a terrific struggle was going on. In a few moments all 
was still, and I felt the warm breath of my faithful dog, as he licked 
my wounds. Clearing my eyes from gore, I saw my late adversary 
dead at my feet; and Bravo, ‘my own Bravo/ as the heroine of a 
modern novel would say, standing over me. He yet bore around 
his neck a fragment of the rope with which I had tied him. He had 
gnawed it in two, and following his master through all his windings, 
arrived in time to rescue him from a horrid death. 

I have recovered from my wounds. Bravo is lying at my feet. 
Who does not love Bravo ] I am sure I do; and the rascal knows 
it! Don’t you, Bravo ] Come here, Sir ! E. R. W. 


BAYLE. 


Who hud escaped the tomb, could wit prevail, 

Or wisdom ? Wit and Wisdom answer, Bayle! 

Star of a lowering sky, that shunned the light, 

Still more refulgent from surrounding night; 

He wielded Luther’s force, without his rage, 

Erasmus and Melancthon of his age ; 

Y’oungeyes that o'er his ponderous folios pore, 

Deem them loo much, yet read and wish them more. 


ii. 

And to that feast return, divided quite 
Betwixt instruction, wonder, and delight: 

Yet he that knew so much, decided nought; 
Lost in perplexity or depth of thought. 
Holding the key of Truth within his hand, 
On Doubt, her vestibule, behold him stand, 
And point, like Moses, to that brighter spot, 
Pursued, explored, attained, but entered not. 
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BUI NS AT PA8TUM. 


BY KCV. J. PIER POUT, AUTHOR OF 'lilt OF PALESTINE,’ ETC. 



Call ye these * ruins?’ What is ruined here? ** 

What fallen shaft— what broken capital — 

What architraves or friezes, scattered round ? 

What leaning walls, with ivy overrun, 

Or forced asunder by the roots of trees, 

That have struck through them, tell you here was once 
A finished temple — now o’erthrown by Time? 

Seems it not, rather, a majestic fane, 

Now going up, in honor of some god, 

Whose greatness or whose beauty had impressed 
The builder’s soul with reverence profound, 

And an entire devotion ? It is true, 

No tools of architects are seen around, 

Compass, or square, or plummet, with its line; 

Else, one might argue that the artisans 
Had gone to dinner, and would soon return, 

To carry on the work they had begun, 

And, thus far, done so well. Yet, long ago, 

The laborers who hewed these messy mocks, 

And laid them where they lie; who grooved these shafts 
To such a depth, and with such perfect truth. 

Were called off from their work : not called, indeed, 
With sweating brow, to eat their dailv bread; 

But to lie down in the long sleep of (fealh, 

To rest from all their labors, and to mix 

Their own dust with the dust that autumn’s blasts 

Or summer’s whirlwind drives across this plain, 

And through theee voiceless temples, that now stand, 
Their only, their mysterious monument. , 


Mysterious? Ay; for. if ye ask the age 
That saw these temples nse, or in what tongue 
The service was performed, or to what god 
This fane or that was dedicate, no name, 

Inscribed along the architrave, records 
By whom, or to whom, wherefore built, or when. 

And, if ye ask the Muse of History, 

1 Non mi recordo,’ is her sole reply. 

Tradition, too, that prates of all tilings else, 

Is silent as to this. One only ray 

Shoots through the darkness that broods o’er these fanes 
But that is not more worthy of our trust, 

Than is the ignis fatuiis that, at times, 

Swims doubtfully by night across this plain, 

Seeking, not finding rest. It is the ray 
Thrown from the lamp of Logic, reasoning thus: 

She has been told that Psestum’s ancient name 
Was Posidonia. She has also learned 


That, by the Greeks, old Neptune, Ocean’s god, 

Was called Poseidon. * Ergo,’ says the dame, 

Who, from slight data, draws conclusions grave, 

‘Psestum was Neptune’s city ; and the fane 
That, in its grandeur and magnificence, 

Excels thereat, must have been Neptune’s temple.’ 

But wherefore Neptune’s ? Standing on this plain, 

That stretches seaward for a league or more, 

These massy columns never could have seen 
Themselves reflected from the glassy wave, 

When it lay sleeping on the nearest shore; 

Nor could the surge, when lifted by the storm, 

Have ever fallen, and bathed their feet in foaip* 
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Nor could old ocean’s monarch, while he dwelt 
Within his own domains, have e’er beheld 
The votive gifts suspended frem these walls, 

Or heard the prayers or praises offered here; 

Unless, indeed, trie zealous worshipper 
Had, with a trumpet, called upon his god, 

And spoken in thunders louder than his own; 

Or — which is far from probable — unless 
The god had taken a carriage at the beach, 

And been set down here at his own expense, 

Whene’er he wished to show his peaceful head ♦ 

To those who bowed in worship at his shrine. 

I We seen seven columns, standing now at Corinth, 
On five of which — for two bear nothing up — 

Some portion of the entablature remains; 

And that old ruin the same style displays 
Of severe Doric beauty, that prevails 
In these grave works of hoar antiquity. * 

But to what god rose the Corinthian fane, 

Or when, or by what architect, ’t was reared. 

How much below the time of Sisyphus, 

Who laid the corner-stone of Corinth’s state, 

How much above the ®ra of Timoleon, 

Whom that proud state commissioned to dethrone 
The tyrant Dionysius, and convey 
A Grecian colony to Syracuse — 

*T is all unknown. The ruins there, and here, 

Of the same genius speak, and the same age; 

And in the same oblivion both have slept 
For more than two milleniums. Roman bards t 
Have of the rosaries of Psestum sung, 

Twice blooming in a year. And he who first 
Held in his hands the empire of the world — 

Augustus C®sar— visited this spot, 

As I do now, to muse among these columns, 

Of times whose works remain, whose history’s lost 

And yet the palace of that same Augustus, 

Built, as you know, upon the Palatine, 

With all that Rome could do to hold it up 
Beneath the pressure of the hand of Time, 

Is now all swept away, even to the floor. 

This little piece of marble, jaunt antique, 

Which now I use to keep these Sibyl leaves, 

(As she of Cum® cared not to keep hers) t 
From floating off, on every wind that blows, 

Before the printer gives them leave to fly. 

Once formed a part of that same palace floor. 

Among the weeds and bushes that o’erhang 
The giant arches that the floor sustained, 

I picked it up. Those arches, and the mass 
Of bricks beneath them, and the floor above, 

And bushes as aforesaid hanging o’er, 

And, with their roots, helping the elements 
To pry apart what Roman masons joined, 

Ana fit the lower creature for the use 
Of the superior — converting thus 
Things inorganic, mortar, bricks, and stones, 

To soil, that it may feed organic life, 

Grass, flowers, ana trees, that they, in turn, may serve 
As food for animals, and they for man, 

According to the eternal laws of God — 

Are all, of C®ear’s palace, that remains. 


* Placidum caput. — Virg . Mu. i. 127. 
f Biferi roaaria PtntL— Virg. Georg. iy. 119. 

Tepidi roaaria Pesti.— Ovid, Met . n. 708. 

I Nec revocare aitua, aut juogare carmina curat — Virg. Mu. ni. 4S1. 
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But of this solemn temple^ not a shaft 
Hath fallen, nor yet an architrave or frieze, 

Triglyph or metope. Dissolution’s work, 

The work of frost and moisture, cold and heat, 

Has not, on this old sanctuary, begun. 

The suns and rains of ages seem not yet 
On any one of all these ponderous stones 
To have givep root to the minutest plant. 

Not even a lichen or a moss has dared 
To fix itself and flourish on these dry 
And everlasting blocks of travertine. 

The sun has only touched them with a tinge 
Of his own gold. And, as I sit between 
These columns, and observe how gently fall 
His beams upon them, and how soft and calm 
The air is, as it sleeps upon their sides, 

(Even now, though ’t is a January day,) 

How gingerly that quick-eyed lizard rund, 

In the warm sunshine, up and down their grooves, 

It seems as if the very heavens and earth, 

With all the elements and creeping things, 

Had formed a league to keep eternal silence 
Within, above, and all around this pile, 

To see how many ages more’t would stand. 

Methinks, even now, as the soft wind flows through 
These noble colonnades, as through the strings 
Of an A£olian harp, I hear a low 
And solemn voice — it is the temple’s voice — 
Though in what language it addresses me, 

Greek, Latin, or Italian, it were hard 
For Mezzofanti or thePolyglott, 

Without a close attention, to decide; 

For, since this temple pyenostyle hath stood, 

It hath been exercised to many a tongue; 

And to my ear it says, or seems to say: 

* Stranger, I know as little of the world 
From which thou com6st, as thou dost of the time 
From which I came: ’t is only yesterday 
To me, since it was known there was a world 
West of the promontories thou ’st heard called 
The * Pillars* of my old friend Hercules. 

I was so young, when I was first set up, 

That I *ve forgotten who my builders were, 

Or to what god my altars were devoted; 

Else would 1 tell tnee; for, I know the Muse 
Would, through the lines which thou wilt write of me, 
Preserve the knowledge to all future time. 

But Hercules — the friend of whom I ’ve spoken — 

I well remember, and for ever shall: 

For, once he sat where thou art sitting now. 

It was, I think, when he was on his way 
From Thebes to CalpS, when he went to help 
Atlas, his father-in-law. hold up the heavens. 

I told him, then, that if he’d bring them here, 

And lay them on my shoulders,I’d uphold 
The whole of them to all eternity. 


Excuse what, to thy cold and western ear, 

May savor, somewhat, of hyperboU! 

But. friend, it is the privilege of age 
„ To be laudator acti temporis. 

And, long since then, I *ve heard events, unmoved, 

Which shook all Italy with their report, 

And, ever since, have echoed round the globe. 

For, I was quite in years when Hannibal 
Came down the Alps, and at the river Ticin, 

Which, on thy journey homeward, thou sbalt cross, 
O’erthrew the Romans under Scipio : 


33 
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When, after that, by Thrasymenu’s lake, 

(Thou canst not have forgotten the nice fish 
Thou a’st, one night, upon the same lake’s shore, 

Or how, like the good wife of Abraham, 

Thy pretty hostess laughed, in unbelief. 

When, in the papers of the Pope’s police, 

Thou didst report thyself * a clerkly man,* 

Because thou worest not a monkish garb !) 

The Roman legions, that Flaminius led, 

Were, by the Carthaginian, overthrown, 

In such a desperate, all-engrossing shock, 

That even an earthquake walked unnoticed by ! 

And when, still later, the same African 
Sent forty thousand Romans to the shades, 

And their gold rings, by bushels, o’er to Carthage, 
From yonder field of Cannae; the small stream, 
Bridged by the bodies of the Roman dead, 

Is still called ‘ Sanguinetto’ — Bloody Brook ; 

(Thou hast one, I’ve been told, in thine own land.) 
When all these empire-shaking shocks were felt, 

I heard them all, and heard them all, unmoved. 

i But later still, when, had the conqueror gone 
With nothing but the panic of his name, 

And said, in thunder, to the gates of Rome, 

‘Lift up your heads, Eternal City’s gates, 

And let the Conqueror of Rome come in !’ 

Those gates would have swung open. O, when I 
Then saw those Africans sink down and doze 
On the soft bosom of Parthenop£ ; 

When they who scaled the Alps, and stemmed the Po, 
(A very muddy river that, you ’ll find,) 

And stood against the arms of Rome’s best men, 
Within the arms of Capua’s worst women 
Fell, as fell Sampson in Dalilah’s lap; 

Then was I moved, indeed ; yea deeply moved, 

At the same time with gladness and with grief, 

For though for Rome I smiled, I wept for man! 


1 Stranger, beware! for still Parthenop^, 

From whose bewitching smile thou hast withdrawn, 

To visit these drear solitudes, and muse 
Fora few hours among my colonnades, 

Spreads all the snares that were by Capua spread, 

Tne indolent and thoughtless to destroy. 

But ‘a apienti verbum salt Thou goest, 

And 1 no more shall see thee; but 1 pray, 

(I see thou lakest pleasure in my stones !) 

Spare me, as Time hath spared ; though I am sure 
I owe him little thanks; fori have felt 
The hackings of his scythe, (now somewhat dulled, 
Thou ’It guess, thou sayest thou art from Yankee land,) 
For some few thousand years; and I leave thee 
To judge which hath the better of the game: 

So, lift not hand, or hammer, I entreat, 

To break a fragment, as ‘a specimen’ 

Of the strange, hard, but spongy-looking stone 
That the Silaro, (which from yonder hills 
Thou seest flowing to Salerno’s gulf,) 

Turns all things into that it falls upon : 

I ’ve heard the same thing of Medusa’s eyes! 

O, treat me not as did the plundering Piet 
My fair young sister, hight ‘ the Parthenon,’ 

Whom thou shalt see, and seeing shalt deplore, 

When thou ahalt visit the Acropolis. 

Yea, spare me, friend, and spare me, all ye gods, 

From virtuosi, earthquakes, Elgins spare, 

And let me have my tussle out with Time V 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 


‘ALL or WHICH I SAW, AND P A 1T OF WHICH I WAS.' 


4 Breakers ahead ! — breakers ahead ! All hands on deck V These 


startling words, uttered in a loud, shrill voice, accompanied by vio¬ 
lent stamping overhead, roused me from a delightful slumber, as I 
lay in the berth of a noble coaster, on a bleak December night. It 
was but a few weeks after the melancholy wreck of the Home, 
whose timbers, peering above the water, we had seen and passed a 
few days before. 

With the velocity of thought, I sprang from my berth, and made 
for the companion-way ; but * such a getting up stairs !* I was twice 
violently prostrated, before I succeeded in the attempt. The captain, 
who was also sleeping when the alarm was given, reached the deck 
just before me. On the first appearance of danger, an attempt had 
been made to put the vessel about, when there were but two men on 
deck; and she was now rolling and struggling in the trough of the 
sea, while the utmost confusion prevailed among the crew. The roar 
of the tempest, the blackness of the night, the rain sweeping and hurt¬ 
ling by, with the thunder-voice of the breakers, that seemed entirely 
to surround us, gave a terrific character to the scene, which I can 
never forget. 

I had scarcely glanced at our situation, when the vessel, raised by 
a tremendous sea, was pitched forward upon the bottom. Heavens ! 
how the 1 many waters* swept over her! For a moment, not a word was 
uttered by the crew, who were laying hold of the nearest objects, as a 
temporary security against being borne overboard. Drenched from 
head to foot by the chilling flood, I retreated farther into the cabin. 
Every timber in the vessel groaned audibly; she trembled like a 
huge leviathan, in the agonies of death. As she rose upon the suc¬ 
ceeding wave, she seemed to recover from the shock of the first 
breaker. The crew, inspired with courage by the apparent effort which 
she made to escape destruction, resumed their endeavors to put her 
about. She * wore round beautifully ;* and we began to flatter our¬ 


selves we had escaped. 

With this hope swelling his bosom, one of the crew sang out, in 
exulting tones, ‘ We are off! — we are off!' But before the words 
died upon his lips, the delusion had vanished. The vessel struck 
again and again. We were in a field of breakers! Orders were 
given to take in the few sails that were flying; but the united strength 
of a crew of nine men failed to accomplish the object. The next 
command was, to throw overboard the deck load, naval stores and 
cotton. A few barrels were cast into the sea; but the attendant dan¬ 
ger was so great, that the captain soon ordered the crew to desist. 

While these operations were going forward, I still occupied my 
place on the steps of the companion-way, with my eye fixed upon a 
spar near at hand ; for I recollected that some who escaped the wreck 
of the Home, had floated to the shore upon a similar material. At 
length we all sought refuge in the cabin ; which—thanks to copper 
bolts, live oak, and faithful workmen— had admitted but little water. 
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Drawing over the sliding cover of the cabin passage-way, we were 
in a comparatively comfortable situation, A light was soon obtained, 
by means of a flint and steel, when I had an opportunity of observing 
the countenances of the crew. The captain, having great confidence 
in the strength of his vessel, was more collected than the rest; but his 
faith was greatly diminished, whenever a quick succession of heavy 
seas ground the vessel with such force upon the bottom, that it seemed 
impossible for any materials, united by human means, long to hold 
together. The terror of most of the crew could not be concealed, as 
they stood shivering and dripping with cold and wet, clinging to a 
berth or pillar, to keep themselves upright, amidst falling stoves, ta¬ 
bles, chairs, trunks, barrels, etc. I confess, I was not a little surprised 
at the change which had come over these men in so short a time. I 
had fancied that persons inured to danger, by continued exposure to 
it, were entirely free from fear; but these hardy sailors, by the sub¬ 
dued tone of their voices, half-choked utterance, and lamentations 
over their helpless condition, showed that a near prospect of death was 
to them any thing but a matter of indifference. 

Caged in our narrow cabin, exposed to all the violence of the 
breakers, during a protracted storm, and entirely ignorant of our 
whereabout, our situation may be easily conceived. The reef of break¬ 
ers upon which we were rocking and grinding, was truly terra incog - 
mta. Perchance it was one of those fearful shoals that make far out to 
sea, whence there is no hope of escape. Ever and anon some of the 
crew would venture upon deck, and strain their eyes in the vain 
endeavor to pierce the surrounding darkness. Their reports varied, 
as hope or fear held the supremacy. One thought, while the rain 
slackened for a moment, and wind and wave raged less furiously, 
that he could discern, in the * dim obscure,’ something blacker than 
the rest, which he * guessed’ was land. Another could see no sign 
of land; we were far at sea; and, with the thought that he should 
never again see his distant home, he threw himself into a berth, ex¬ 
claiming, in the bitterness of his soul, that he would die there ! The 
most philosophical of the crew, was the cook, a long, lank, limping 
negro, named Nuby, who sat demurely in a corner, patiently await¬ 
ing the course of events. When asked if he was not alarmed, he 
replied: ‘Me ben wreck before, cap’n; twice in de West Indies; 
but’t want half so bad as dis bout!’ 

When confined to a bed of sickness, I have often thought the night- 
hours moved slowly on ; that the hand of the great lime-piece must 
have been reversed, for some inscrutable purpose, and that the blessed 
light of day would never again break upon my vision. But now, 
penned up in a narrow inclosure; protected from the sea only by a 
few planks, that threatened every moment to separate; surrounded 
by ‘ night, and storm, and darknessthe moments ‘ waned slowly’ 
indeed. The Captain assured us we could not be far from land, and 
that at day-break we must receive assistance from the residents near 
the beach. With this hope, we looked eagerly forward to the first 
gray hue of morning. At last the hour for day arrived, but it 
Drought small increase of light. The water, meanwhile, had been 
gaining upon us very fast, and we were soon compelled to retreat to 
the deck. 
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We all huddled together near the windlass, as the safest spot we 
could find. A few hundred yards under our lee, stretched a line, 
resembling a dark thread, drawn out upon the water. This was land ! 
We looked toward it with longing eyes, in the hope of discovering 
tokens of assistance. Meaptime the storm raged on. The sea still 
broke over the vessel with undiminished force ; but as it struck * aft/ 
its power was well nigh spent before it reached us. So soon as there 
was sufficient light to enable us to see what we were about, the crew 
turned to the boat that hung over the taffrail. It was in the worst 
possible situation for us, as the waves broke directly over the spot 
where it was suspended. While we were yet eyeing it wistfully, it 
was dashed to pieces, where it hung, by the force of the sea, and its 
fragments floated by us toward the beach. No signs of aid appearing, 
we began to consider the expediency of going ashore on a bale of 
cotton. To test the safety of the conveyance, we threw overboard a 
bale, which floated off like a cork; but, instead of going toward the 
beach, it was borne by the current, at the rate of eight or ten knots 
an hour, in a parallel line with the land ! As the breakers struck it 
endwise, it would turn over and over like a whirligig, and sometimes 
rise convulsively quite out of the water. It was presently driven on 
the beach, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile. We deemed 
it best to wait a little longer, before attempting to reach terra firms 
by a similar process. 

‘ There they are ! there they are V exultingly shouted one of the 
crew. All eyes were directed toward the land. A few black spots 
appeared moving along the beach. These grew more distinct as they 
drew nearer, until it was evident that they were men, running hur¬ 
riedly toward us. Our hearts beat at the sight, although we were 
ignorant whether they were friends or foes, Jews or Gentiles, land 
pirates, or hostile savages. They ran down to the edge of the surf, 
at the nearest point, held up their hands, and made all sorts of signs, 
not one of which could we understand. We inferred, however, that 
they were willing to aid us. A long rope was fastened to a spar, 
which was cast overboard, in the hope that it would drift ashore ; but 
it floated off the entire length of the line, without nearing the land. 
It was drawn back, and a bale of cotton substituted in its place, which 
was in like manner borne onward by the current that swept along the 
beach. Sometimes it seemed rapidly approaching the shore; but as 
the waves swept back to the sea, the ‘ under-tow 7 carried the bale 
with it. We drew it in several times, and gave it a new start, by 
throwing it more advantageously. At last, borne forward by a rapid 
succession of breakers, that * knew no retiring ebb/ it came within 
the reach of one of the men, who had adventured far into the surf for 
the purpose. With the aid of the others, it was soon high on the 
beach. 

Now came the tug! They were obliged to ‘ draw in the slack/ 
before it could be of any service to us in reaching land. The cur¬ 
rent was so strong, that the rope formed nearly a parallel line with the 
shore. While they were yet pulling lustily, the sky suddenly grew 
dark; the rain poured down with increased impetuosity; the gale 
became a perfect tornado; the vessel, from bow to taffrail, was lite¬ 
rally smothered with water. I crouched under the ship's side, covered 
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ray head with ray cloak, and as the billows rolled over me, calmly 
awaited my fate. 

During this paroxysm of the storm, the fore-topsail-yard was broken 
asunder near the middle, and the ponderous parts, more fearful than 
the sword of Damocles, dangled over our heads by the ropes that 
sustained them, threatening every instant to fall and crush us. The 
topsail itself was torn into a hundred ribbons. The foremast creaked 
and bent, and evinced strong tokens of 4 going by the board.’ The 
danger, on every hand, was indeed most imminent. I relinquished 
my position near the windlass, and crept over the confused deck, 
toward the cabin. Before I reached it, my cloak was stripped 
from off me by the wind, and I was thrown prostrate by a terrific 
wave ; and on recovering, and reaching the companion-way, I found 
the cabin full of water. The men whose approach had given us so 
much delight, were no longer to be seen upon the beach; and the 
bale of cotton was floating at the end of the line, as far from the shore 
as ourselves. 

It was now high noon. My feet and hands were benumbed with 
cold. There was no fairer prospect of getting ashore than at day¬ 
break. The air began to sharpen ; and if we remained in our pre*- 
sent position all day and night, we should inevitably freeze to death, 
if we chanced to be so fortunate as to escape drowning. There lay 
the land, only a hundred or two yards off; but between us and the 
desired haven, there was 4 a great gulf fixed !’ 

4 1 am going ashore !’ exclaimed a young Welsh sailor, whose 
manly daring and intrepidity had won my admiration on more than one 
occasion before. Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, ere he 
fastened a rope to the extreme end of the flying-jib-boom, and swung 
off into the sea. Watching the moment, he dropped into the water 
after a wave had retired, and the first that overtook him drove him 
nearer to the land. We all bent over the bow, and watched his 
course with intense anxiety. On the success or failure of his under¬ 
taking, our own safety mainly depended. At times he would 
sink from our view, but his head was soon again visible above the 
billows. He took with him neither rope nor plank, preferring the 
unrestrained freedom of his limbs, to the aid which they might have 
afforded. 

He was successful. In a short time, we saw him throwing out 
his arms with joy, and shaking himself on the beach. Stimulated by 
the result of this experiment, the mate immediately followed his ex¬ 
ample, and reached the shore in safety. Feeling, for my part, no 
very particular disinclination to going ashore, I disencumbered myself 
of my cloak, ran out to the end of the jib-boom, dropped into the 
water, and in a short time stood beside them, on good old mother 
Earth ! Very grateful was I to heaven for my escape. The remain¬ 
der of the crew reached the shore, one at a time, in like manner, in 
the course of a couple of hours thereafter. 

4 For the benefit of the curious,’ I should add, that the beach upon 
which we found ourselves, was that of a low, uninhabited island, adja¬ 
cent to a point of land called, by sailors, 4 Chink-tink,’ but which the 
people who get up charts write, with more propriety, 4 Chinco- 

TF.AQUE.’ E. H. T. 
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THE ‘PEASANT-BARD’ TO ALPHA. 


‘Nearly *11 my liltlfi piece* have been written in my mind, while my hands were engaged in the 
avocations of the farm. How well I remember the localitieaof each! One was composed while 
•tacking corn ; another was sung while Bitting beneath an apple*tree, the fruit of which I came to 
gather, with the sack about my shoulders, to screen me from a piercing north wind. Indeed, the 
winds have strung my humble lyre, and the birds have tuned it.’ LcTTr.a to the Editor. 


I ? ve had it in my head some time, 

To spin you off* ‘a yarn’ of rhyme. 

If making verses were a crime 
Of first degree, 

Long since I should have had to climb 
The gallows-tree! 

*T is not a crime; but certain men, 
Whose profiles gTaced my lawless pen, 
Have e’en indicted, me; what then? 

I guilty plead; 

A fig for law or logic, when 
I blow my reed ! 

But if he had to pay no toll, 

Who makes the ‘ braes o’ fame’ his goal, 
The spring of Helicon his bowl, 

And song his leaven, 

Think you that he would wish his soul 
So oft in heaven ? 

When I survey, with backward view, 

The thorny wilds I* ve struggled through, 
And mark the crooked paths, untrue, 

Which hope once gladdened, 
And which the future may renew, 

My heart is saddened. 

If through the vista dim of years, 

A sudden gleam of joy appears, 

Its brilliance for a moment cheers 
My bosom’s gloom; 

I look again; a mist of tears 

Hath been its tomb! 

But, ‘ Alpha,’ unknown friend, and fair, 
Two sides to every thing there are ; 

And if you have the time to spare, 

Here’s contradiction ; 

We ’ll prove what goes before, a bare 
And undressed fiction. 

Now while with thirst my spirit fought, 
As I upon the green sward wrought, 

A wild-clad Muse obedient brought 
A brimming cup: 

And from her hands the draught I caught, 
And drank it up. 

It shot like fever through my veins! 

I seized my harp, and woke its strains, 

To sing my native hills and plains, 

And tuneful streams; 

And lost at once my toils and pains, 

In musing dreams. 


When patriot thoughts my bosom fire, 
When love’s soft whisperings inspire, 
When nature’s works and matchless choir 
Delight her son, 

My fingers o’er my trembling lyre 
Responsive run. 

And when the voice of human wo 
Is heard, in tremulous accents low, 

Soft pity moves the tearful flow, 

And plaintive strains; 

I burn to see the gew-gaw show, 

And worth in chains! 

Had I but wings, I fain would fly, 

And perch on ‘ fame’s proud temple high;* 
But when I cast about mine eye, 

And see who fail, 

With harp in hand, I calmly try 
The lowly vale. 

For with the Muse I cannot port; 

She is the life-blood of my heart! 

With something like to Cupid’s dart, 

If not the same, 

She stirs its fire, its throbbings start, 

And beat to flame! 

T feel her in my rushing blood, 

I hear her in tne falling flood, 

I see her in the works of God, 

Around me spread; 

And may she dress the valley’s sod 
Above my head 1 

But now, ‘just now,* she has ta’en a fit, 
My presence for a while to quit; 

It argues poorly for my wit — 

I own it so; 

But, Musie, tarry for a bit, 

Before you go. 

Bard of the monumental plain! 

I thank thee for thy generous strain; 
Long in my heart shall I retain 

High thoughts of thee; 
Meantime, I gratefully remain 
Your * Cherokee.’ 


Postscript. — The thought occurs to me, 
That Alpha may a woman be? 

If so, the Muse herself is she, 

Soft-eyed and sweet; 

And I’m at once upon my knee, 

In homage meet 1 
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The Life of Washington. By Jared Sparks. In one volume, octavo, pp. 562. 

Boston: Ferdinand Andrews. 

The admirable biographical sketch with which our great annalist has prefaced that 
national monument, his edition of the ‘Writings of Washington/ is now sepa¬ 
rated from the larger work, and issued by itself, with such additions as seemed 
necessary to its completeness. The beautiful volume, rivalling in paper and in letter- 
press the recent works of Prescott and Bancroft, bears a stamp of conscious 
workmanship; nay, looks as if it were proud to have seen the light in the cradle of 
liberty, within hail of the hero’s head-quarters, of Boston and of Bunker-Hill. The 
world indeed moves on apace; and Time, in the moment of agony, or the hour of 
pleasure, when both have passed, seems like an enchanter, whose passion and nature 
are change j whose wand has empire over events and destinies, but is defied by the 
human spirit, which with the breath of life is transmitted immutable through ages; 
for, sixty years after Washington, from Cambridge, directed the movements of the 
American army, then besieging the British in Boston, one of the ensuing generation, 
a faithful historian and impartial biographer, aided by the numerous records of his 
actions, which the hero seems purposely to have bequeathed to his country, indites 
his life, amidst the scenes of his early glory; in presence of the very trees and hills, 
among which then arose the weather-beaten tent of the continental, and where now, 
from a thousand free and happy hearths, the peaceful smoke ascends to heaven. For 
ten years and more, Mr. Sparks has dwelt at Cambridge, and toiled unremittingly 
at the pious work of rescuing from forgetfulness the memories of our forefather?. In 
that space of time, more authentic materials of history, more illuminated questiones 
vczata, mors of biography and of verified narrative, have left his hand, than perhaps 
any other man has gathered in a life. And he who, in the face of the tumultuous 
cares and interests of this ardent generation, invites them, when the future seems with¬ 
in their reach, to pause and contemplate the past, and, unmoved by their thirst or their 
indifference, holds history up to their view, is no ordinary chronicler of events. 

The work before us is adorned with fourteen plates, which, as we glance through its 
pages, may not inaptly serve to illustrate the epochs in Washington’s career. The 
frontispiece is Mount Vernon, the charming nucleus of his fondest hopes, the oasis 
on which his eye ever dwelt, when the war was hottest, and the prospect gloomiest, 
as a resting place, when his labors should end. In this very anticipation, may we 
see that he put his whole trust in the favorable issue of the contest, and never doubted 
the attainment of that liberty, without which he would have preferred death, a thousand 
times, to inactivity. Next comes our hero at the age of forty; a face full of deter¬ 
mination and benignity; a tall and manly form ; the unconscious future liberator 
of his native land. The hour of danger is nigh; and he who is shortly to lead a 
great nation to independence, aeeras hardly to suspect his destiny. Already had his 
name been honorably mingled in the sad history of Braddock’s fate, and bestowed 
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upon the beautiful and amiable woman, whose affection gladdened his life. The 
head-quarters at Cambridge, remind us that the strife already registers Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker-Hill; the house is still shaded by the elm trees which then 
flourished there, and daily meets the eye of Mr. Sparks, whose abode is not far dis¬ 
tant. A medal presented on the evacuation of Boston, commemorates this great 
event, and the head-quarters at Morristown, remind us of the brilliant victories at 
Trenton and Princeton, which so gallantly retrieved the laurels fortune refused us at 
Long-Island. On viewing the sketch of the humble abode which held the com¬ 
mander-in-chief at Newburgh, one shudders for humanity’s sake, for a tragedy has 
been enacted there, and a proud name stained with treachery; and at the same time, 
we cannot help rejoicing for America, and for freedom, which escaped such peril* 

It is 1785; peace has been two years in force, and an interesting drawing exhibits 
the outline of those farms on which our Cincinnatus would fain have spent the re¬ 
mainder of his days. Flondon’s bust testifies to the gratitude of his native state, 
which thus followed him to his retreat, and the portrait of Martha Washington, 
by Stuart, displays the serene countenance of its charming mistress. There is some¬ 
thing touching in the comparison one involuntarily makes between the young wife 
just released from her weeds, with a smile dwelling among the rounded outlines of 
blooming womanhood ; and the calm expression which interprets the devotion of a 
heart given, and never withdrawn. Her life must have baen one of privations and 
of proud sacrifices. How could it be otherwise with the partner of him who freely 
offered his best years and hopes to his country 1 

Behold the wise and placid civil magistrate; the first and greatest President. 
Again have domestic joys been relinquished, and the helm of state is now grasped 
by the firm hand which so ably wielded the sword. Washington’s star glows 
with the same silver radiance; a cloud veils it for a moment from certain eyes; and 
the discussions stirred up by Mr. Jay’s treaty, embroil the national councils. But 
the chief remains immoveable, and the circumstances which could not influence him, 
await their turn until the day when Jefferson was carried up on the wheel of for¬ 
tune to the presidential chair. 

And we are through the volume, so sadly terminated by the death of the patriot, the 
soldier, the statesman, with a feeling that a part of his glory is our glory, nor all of 
it his country’s, for, such a being ennobles humanity, and will be handed down with 
Timoleon and Cincinnatus, through all time. 


Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada. By Mrs. Jameson, Author 
of* Characteristics of Women,’ etc. In two volumes, pp. 680. New-York : Wiley 
and Putnam. 


We had liberally pencilled an early copy of these admirable volumes, received at 
a late hour, for our last number, but were reluctantly compelled to postpone the 
notice. .Since then, everyone of our marked extracts have been given to the public 
by the tasteful critics of the daily and weekly press; indeed we fancy that quite two- 
thirds of the work have already appeared in the journals of the day. Reserving 
the volumes, therefore, for incidental retrospective review, we shall content ourselves, 
for the present, with commending them warmly to our readers, assuring them that 
purer sentiments, more beautiful criticism, vivid descriptions of scenery, pleasing 
incident, and acute observation, we have not found in any modern work that has 
come under our observation. The kind and flattering opinions, therefore, which Mrs. 
Jameson expresses of this Magazine, are far more than reciprocated, by the high 


estimate we have ever placed upon all the efforts of her fine and well-balanced intellect. 

VOL. XIII. 34 C*c\c\ct\o 
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Anniversary Poem, delivered before the Mercantile Library Association of 

Boston, September 13, 1938. By James T. Fields, Member of the Association. 

Boston: William D. Ticknor. 

This poem, delivered before the Mercantile Library Association of Boston, at the 
conclusion of the noble address by Governor Everett, which we have already 
noticed, is a production of no common merit. The versification is smooth and flow¬ 
ing; the subjects embraced are appropriate; and taken as an earnest of what the 
author may accomplish, when time and experience shall have given his young muse 
a stronger and a bolder wing, we look upon it as well worthy of cordial praise. The 
modesty with which it is introduced to the public, so different from the pompous style 
in which the labors of some of our half-fledged and unfledged bardlings are buoyed up 
in their brief hoverings over the gulf of oblivion, is no less worthy of commendation. 
The author says, in reply to a flattering letter from the committee of arrangements* 
requesting a copy of the poem for publication, that he ‘ is sensible his production is 
quite unworthy to appear in print, and that he should certainly withold the manu¬ 
script from the press, were he not satisfied that youth and inexperience would form a 
sufficient apology for its defects of style, and errors of judgment.’ Ushered before 
the public eye in this simple and unpretending manner, we have such poetry as that 
annexed. Our extracts, limited to those n.ot already quoted in the public journals, 
are necessarily brief; but we greatly err in judgment, if our readers do not find in 
those we are enabled to present, a dignity of thought and clearness of expression, 
which should at least place them far above the unassuming estimate of the author: 


‘ Look to the West —the Elysian borderrview! 

See where from Palo* «peed* yon wearied crow : 
Haste, ere the vision to your eye grow* dim ! 

O’er rock and forest come* the Mayflower’s hymn : 
Fleet a* the night-»tar fades in brightening day, 
That exiled pilgrim-hand ha* passed away ; 

But where their anchors marked a dreary shore. 
When first thanksgivings rose for peril* o’er, 

A nation’s banner fills the murmuring air. 

And freedom's ensign wantons gaily there. 


* Oh, glorious stripes! no stain your honor mars, 
Wave! ever wave ! our country’s flag of stars! 
Float till old Time shall shroud the sun in gloom, 
And this proud empire seeks its laurelled tomb. 


' Trace we the exile from his mother’s arms, 

Through traffic’s din, its mazes and alarms; 

And as remembrance paints bis swift career, 

From the rocked cradle to the noiseless bier; 

A lesson learn — that life’s divinest gem 
Is not wealth's boon or glory’s diadem# 

The following is an eloquent tribute to one whose name and works are familiar to 
the ‘ sons of ocean,’ in every civilized land : 

' And shall we leave unsung his honored name. 

Whose memory gilds his country’s rising fame? 

Shall not one strain in grateful homage rise, 

To wreathe his tomb who read yon vaulted skies? 

Shall we forget this joyous eve to gaze 
On that far pathway, lit with wisdom’s ray*? 

Bright guide to Commerce! though, alas ! no more 
Thy buoyant footsteps mark earth’s narrow shore, 

Though not for thee yon glistening pleiads burn, 

Though not for thee heaven’s wheeling orbs return, 

Though from this spot no longer looks thine eye 
As once, to scan the countless world* on high — 

In every age, through every sea and clime, 

The name of Bowditch triumphs over time.' 


The external execution of the poem is well worthy the preeminent repute of the 
Boston press. 
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An Address delivered before the Erodelphian Society of Miami University, at 
its Thirteenth Annual Celebration, in August, 1838. By F. W. Thomas, pp. 22. 
Oxford: W. W. Bishop. 


This, of its species, is a performance of the first file. The arguments of the writer 
are sound and dear, and are enforced by felicitous language, and the most apposite 
illustrations; the combined result of various reading, the suggestions of active origi¬ 
nal thought, and unexceptionable taste. We shall content ourselves with this general 
praise, while we proceed to fortify it by one or two striking extracts. The follow¬ 
ing is but too true a picture, as many a reader can verify, from his own observation. 
I do not think, says a learned writer, in substance, that there is any thing more 
interesting on this globe, than a boy of genius, in humble life; generous, elevated, 
virtuous; resisting the allurements of pleasure; with a scanty education, no director 
of his studies, few books, and those frequently ill-chosen; overlooked by the rich, 
worn out by toil, and sometimes dissuaded from his pursuits by a weak adviser; 
ever sifting, doubting, and comparing, and often puzzled, it may be, with difficult 
passages in an obscure author. It is to such, we may believe, that our orator alludes 
below. A correspondent who treats of phrenology elsewhere in the present num¬ 
ber, would indicate a remedy for the sin of ignorance, in parents and guardians, 
hinted at in the close of the extract: 

J It has been the misfortune of a great many young men of talents, over whom the 
dark cloud lowered in their younger years, to be placed among those who did not under¬ 
stand their characters or their merits, and who would rather crush than assist them. 
And there is a passion in this world called envy : 

4 That fiend that haunts the great and good, 

Not Cato shunned, nor Hercules subdued)’ 

that ill-omened bird, that like the raven o’er the haunted house, is always croaking 
evil; that will tower at the highest names, and burrow for the lowest; that twin sister 
of jealousy, which has so many but8 and ifs to throw, like stumbling-blocks, in the 
way of rising talent. At that time, too, when the cheering voice of a friend falls upon 
the ear like a blessing; when darkness and doubt are before the aspirant, and behind 
him all the ills of life, 

.. 4 Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty,’ 


like blood-hounds let loose from the slip. Then it is that envy goes forth, like the 
assassin at night, with the felonious intent hot at heart against the youthful and aspi¬ 
ring genius. How easily, like the chameleon, she can change her color, and fawn the 
parasite of the successful. I remember once hearing a sycophantic hanger-on at the 
skirts of the bar, who was neither here nor there, one thing nor the other, Dut between 
the two, like Mahomet’s coffin, compliment the late William Win on an effort which 
that gentleman had then just made, and which was certainly not one of his beet. ‘ Sir/ 
said Wirt, in a deep tone which came from the bottom of his heart, ‘ when a youth, in 
Virginia, in a little debating society, to an audience of six, and one tallow candle, about 
fourteen to the pound, 1 have made a better speech than that, when there was no one 
to discover the merit of it, and none to say, ‘ God speed you !’ 

‘ Doctor Parr, the celebrated teacher, who used to boast that he had flogged all the 
bishops in the kingdom, and who, whenever it was said that such and such a person 
had talents, would exclaim: ‘Yes Sir, yes Sir, there’s no doubt of it; I have flogged 
him often ? and I never threw a flogging away this reverend gentleman was remark¬ 
able for discovering the hidden talents of his pupils. He was the first who discovered 
Sheridan’s. He says: ‘ I saw it in his eye, and in the vivacity of his manner, though 
as a boy, Sheridan was quite careless of literary fame,’ Afterward, when Richard 
felt ambitious of such honors, he was thrown, as Dr. Parr says, ‘ upon the town,’ with¬ 
out resources, and left to his own wild impulses. This, no aoubt, was the cause of 
roanyof Sheridan’s errors and wanderings, which chequered the whole of his splendid 
but wayward career. A teacher, wanting the observation of Doctor Parr, might have 
concluded, that because Sheridan would not study, and no inducements could make 
him apply himself, be wanted capacity. This was the case with Doctor Wythe, his 
first teacher, who did not distinguish between the want of capacity and the want of 
industry.’ 
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The subjoined will afford the reader & favorable idea of the aptness of illustration, 
of which we have spoken : 

* The mind, its purposes and impulses, previous to receiving its bias, is in the state of 

a mass of water that has been diked in, and which, when it forces its way, rolls an 
irresistible flood, bearing on the bosom of its onward wave every leaf and stem, so 
naturally, that in contemplating it, either of us would say, nature surely formed that 
channel. See how beautifully the willow bends over it, how gracefully it winds around 
the hill, expanding with such ample volume as it stretches through the plain ! Surely 
it must have rolled there when time was young. No, not so ; if it had found vent in 
another place, that willow would not have grown there; there would have been no 
flower at the foot of the hill, and that fertile plain would now be a barren waste, herb- 
leas, fruitless, treeless. Thus it is with the mind. Corregio, no doubt, felt many stir¬ 
rings of ambition very different from an artist’s, previous to becoming a painter; but 
when he saw the painting which struck him more than any thing he hod ever seen be¬ 
fore, the whole tide of his feelings burst forth, and starting back, he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, ‘And I also am a painter!’ devoted himself to the art, and became one of 
the greatest painters that ever lived. Where a man has talents, and firmly applies 
himself, he must be great. * * * It is deep, heartfelt enthusiasm, and far- 

reaching aspiration, and high hope, that make the great man. As soon as his mind has 
received it9 bias, and he has determined his particular pursuit, with a devotion that fal¬ 
ters not; with a toil that never tires; with a singleness of love that nothing woos him 
from winning, he pursues his purposes; and is it to be wondered that he gains his point V 

We are sorry to remark, that the printer and proof-reader have here and there 
sadly disfigured this excellent address with stupid blunders. Worse, for example, 
than the misprint of ‘ freshly-blown noses ’ for ‘ freshly blown roses,’ is the error in 
the quotation of Cassius’ boast to Brutus : 

* I can endure the wiuter’a heat 
Ai well as he!’ 

* Cold his feelings, cold the weather!’ could scarcely be written of such a man, in 
such a winter,. 


Memoirs or Chahi.es Mathews, Comedian. By Mas. Mathews. In two volumes. 

pp. 536. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 

‘ Many and many a time,’ since the death of this admirable mime, while sitting 
alone in our apartment, or walking in the streets, have his face, voice, and gait, been 
before us, as if palpable to the senses; but the volume under notice, with these recol¬ 
lections of the past, make the illusion complete and irresistible. There is much, it is 
true, of uninteresting detail, and mere twaddle, in these pages ; much of irrelevant 
.and episodical incident, in the lives of sundry of the theatrical profession; that 

*Snd, happy race, soon raised and soon depressed, 

Whose days are passed in jeopardy and jest; 

Poor without prudence, with affliction vain. 

Not warned by misery, nor euriched by gain 

yet is there more that is instructive, entertaining, and humorous. Mr. Mathews 
moved in the best society, and was the boon companion of some of the finest minds 
of his age; while his professional career, and particular role, gave him ample oppor¬ 
tunities, and an acuteness of observation, which he turned to the best advantage, 
both on the stage, and in the convivial circles of private life. But who does not 
know Charles Mathews, and to what end are we enlarging upon his * points ¥ 
Let us to his ‘Memoirs,’ for one or two characteristic extracts. The annexed anec¬ 
dote of George Frederick Cooke is a rich morceau. It should be premised, that 
the great actor has exceeded even O Flannigan’s ‘ drop in moderation,’ and that he 
bas just resisted Mathews’ attempt to flit, for fear of still greater excess: 

* Jhave much more to sa y to you, my dear boy. Sit down. ‘You do n’t know me. 
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The world do n’t know me. Many an hour that they suppose I have wasted in 
drinking, I have devoted to the study of my profession ; the passions, and all their 
variations; their nice and imperceptible gradations. You shall see me delineate the 
passions of the human mind.’ The power of the whiskey punch, however, acted in 
diametric opposition to the intent on his strong and flexible features, and only pro¬ 
duced contortions and distortions, of which he was unconscious. He, nevertheless, 
endeavored to illustrate the passions, while his visiter was to guess them. 

“ What’s the meaning of that, eh!’ said the tragedian, with a most inexplicable 
twist of his face. ‘Sir!’ said the timid spectator, puzzled what to call it. Cooke 
reiterated, * What’s the meaning of that ? What passion does it express ! Does it 
not strike you at once ! There! What’s that! While he to whom he appealed 
could only say,‘ Very fine , Sir!’ ‘ But,’ persisted Cooke, ‘ what is it?’ He was then 
answered, ‘ Oh ! ’I see, Sir ; anger! to be sure!’ 1 To lie sure you ’re a blockhead 1* 

said Cooke, showing him the genuine expression of what he imputed to him before. 
‘ Fear, Sir! it was fear ! Now, then, what is that ?' ‘ Oh, Sir, that, I think, is meant 
for jealousy* Again the passionate man declared that the gucsser was wrong. 
‘ Jealousy ! Pooh, man ! Sympathy ! You ’re very dull, Sir. Now I will express 
a passion that you can't mistake. There ! what’s that?’ 

* Fearing to increase Cooke s anger by another misconception the young man apolo¬ 
gized, blamed the portion he had swallowed of the punch; declared that it had 
stolen away his brains, and left him unfit to judge of Cooke’s representations. But 
Cooke was not in a humor to be so put off. * Look again, Sir !* ‘ Look again, Sir!’ 

he exclaimed, in a terrific voice; and he then made up a hideous face, compounded 
of malignity and the leering of a drunken satyr, which he insisted upon being 
guessed ; and his visiter, trembling for the consequences of another mistake, hesi¬ 
tatingly pronounced it to be, 'Revenge! 1 * Despite o’crwhelm thee !’ cried Cooke, in 
his most tragic rage. ‘ Revenge! Curse your stupidity! That was Love! Love, 
you insensible idiot! Can’t you see it is love?’ Here he attempted the same ex¬ 
pression, in order to strike conviction of its truth; when a mixture of comicality 
with the first effect so surprised the risible muscles of the young man, that he laughed 
outright.’ 

We should like to have heard Mathews relate the following occurrence, which 
happened on board a vessel in the Irish channel, and in which a dandy friend incur¬ 
red the displeasure of an ‘old salt,’ by what the latter seems to have deemed an effemi¬ 
nate luxury, out-Brummelling Brummell, if not a sacrilegious innovation: 


‘ Indeed, it was plain that they leered at him from time to time with ill-disguised 
contempt, if not aversion. One morning, while pursuing his elaborate toilette, a noise 
on deck attracted his attention, and running up with Ins tooth-brush in his hand, he 
inquired the cause of such unusual sounds, which being simply explained as arising 
from some necessary process in the ship, he remained looking on at what had drawn 
him upon deck, resuming the action of brushing, which had been interrupted. One 
of the men, an old, gruff sailor, looking askance at Talbot, with an expression of 
ineffable astonishment in his face, inquired of Mr. Mathews, who stood at some 
distance from his friend, ‘ What his companion there was about V 1 About!’ asked 
Mr. M., not quite comprehending the question. ‘ Ay,’ pursued the inquirer* * what 
is he at, with that thing in his mouth V 4 Oh !’ replied Mr. M., 4 he is cleaning his 
teeth.’ * What ! cleaning his teeth !’ thundered out the man : 4 Well, it’s the first 
time I ever heard of such a d-d nasty trick as that! Cleaning his teeth!!! the 
milksop!’ and away he rolled, putting u quid of tobacco in his mouth, by way, as it 
seemed, of compensation for the disgust he had felt, and which, if possible, appeared 
to exceed even his wonder. When the alarm was afterward given of the ship’s 
danger, and the captain with clasped hands in the agony of despair declared that he 
knew no more where they were than 4 Tom the devil,’ the old sailor, who had 
remarked so pointedly upon Talbot and 4 that thing in his mouth,’ exclaimed aloud 
with an oath, 4 1 knew we should have no luck } when I saw that lubber cleaning his 
teeth /’ 


Inexorable space compels us to confine our remarks and extracts to the above 
‘ little measure.’ Small as it is, however, it will afford our readers a foretaste of 
what may be expected from the volumes themselves; and to these we commend 
them, anticipating thanks for an acceptable service. 
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Knickebbockeriana. — A warm spring rain patters lullingly against the blinds of 
our sanctum sanctorum, awakening mingled sensations of security and repose, as we 
sit down at our accustomed ( table,’ to indulge in a little familiar gossip with the reader. 
Very grateful the while, and pleasant, are our emotions. A port-folio of mss. lying 
near, is distended with a feast of fat things, with which we shall regale our friends 
from time to time; agreeably surprising them, not less with the papers themselves, 
than the distinguished sources, unknown hitherto to our pages, whence many of them 
emanate. But aside from these, and the unrivalled corps of contributors whose names 
have heretofore been given to the public — a corps in which we have the pride of a 
monarch on his throne — there is yet another acquisition to our literary force, which it 
would scarcely be proper to pass by in silence 1 In the words, then, of a brief circular 
to our agents, which made the gratifying fact known almost simultaneously in every 
quarter of the country, we may state, that * Washington Irving, Esq., author of 4 The 
Sketch-Book,’ Knickerbocker’s ‘History of New-York,’ etc., hjiajassociated himself 
with this Magazine, as a regular and permanen t contributor; and that there will appear, 
in every subsequent number, original articles from the-pen of this delightful author, who 
is placed, by the unanimous verdict of native and foreign critics, at the very head of 
English prose writers.’ The programme of Geoffrey Crayon, in preceding pages, 
will assure the reader that his heart is in the matter; and if a new and copious 1 Sketch- 
Book,’ with abundant ‘Tales of a Traveller,’ to say nothing of important additions to 
Knickerbocker’s veracious History, and anonymous tributes to different departments of 
the work, be not introduced to our readers through the pages of the Knickerbocker, 
then are we no seer. And hence the complacency of which wc spake; for we cannot 
disguise the high gratification it affords us, to be the chosen medium of communication 
with the public, of an author who ' trails the flowery vines of poetry along the formal 
walks of prose, till the scene brightens like a garden to the vision, and the air seems 
redolent of celestial odors;’ who thoroughly penetrates into the ridiculous, wherever 
found; and who, journeying wherever he will, makes the reader gallop off with him, 
at his own free pace, gathering something, like the industrious bee, from every flower 
by the way, and making a flower of every thing; while his rich liquidity of style illus¬ 
trates and adorns his thoughts, * as light streaming through the oriel window, heightens 
the brilliancy of the objects it falls upon.’ Indeed, whether giving vent to finely-tempered 
and pungent satire, or oblique and quiet humor; indulging in a generous and capti¬ 
vating strain of feeling, or painting scenes from nature, the result is the same; a fasci¬ 
nating species of composition ever, fullest of matter with least verbosity, that comes 
to the heart like a neighbor or familiar. A noble bust of Crayon looks down from 
our library, as we write, with an aspect of modest reproval of our adscititioua praise; 
and glancing at the picture of * Wolfert’s Rest,’ which adorns a recess, we cannot help 
fancying that the figure sitting by the window of that peerless retreat, apparently lis¬ 
tening to 

-• ■ .* the bree2y sound 

Of the tall poplars whispering round,’ 
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is none other than the renowned proprietor, imploring to be ‘ saved from his friends I* 
But ‘out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh,’ and the pen as well; and 
herein must rest our apology. 

From a well-known contributor, whose reappearance in our pages has been clamor¬ 
ously demanded from numerous quarters of late, we have received the subjoined: 

FEUILLE-VO L A N T E . 

TO THE READERS OF ‘OLLAPOD' — SALUTATION. 

Friends! It has been notified unto me, that infatuated individuals are an-hnngered 
for that trifling manna of the pen, aforetime ministered by me, and with strangeness of 
taste have besought for more, in sundry letters addressed to the Knickerbocker, at 
various times and from divers places. Verily, this should be like a trumpet-call to my 
poor wits, and invest me in the panoply of labor; but alas! I lack the bestirring 
impulse. Those influences which awoke me to love, to mirth, to inspiration, no long 
time ago, have paused within and around me. Death has been busy with, ties of my 
heart, and they are broken; he smote them, and they severed, as flax in the flame. 
A while, to live was as it were a bitter labor; vagueness, a half-realized sense of loss, 
fond doting over faded hours, and features dear and familiar, were alone appointed to 
me: and the cloud and the vision are with me still: 

The shndows of grief o*er my path have been sweeping. 

There is one who ha* loved me, debarred from the day; 

The marble is pale where in peace she is sleeping, 

And on wings of remembrance my soul is away ! 

It is lost to the glow of a present existence, 

It hears from the past a funereal strain ; ' 

And it eagerly turns to that high-seeming distance, 

Where the parted on earth are united again! 

When Hamlet deemed the brave firmament, and the goodly frame of earth, a col¬ 
lection of vapors, he wa9 akin with me. Sometimes, as I sit watching the blue wreaths 
of smoke from my thought-provoking cigar, my hopes seem vanishing with that ceru¬ 
lean film; voices, where nothing lives ’twixt them and silence, speak to me from the 
chambers of the past, and the far-off pavilions of eternity. As the spring-time draws on, 
I ask, will it give to me again the gladness that aforetime glowed upward from its flashing 
waters, or that spirit-light, which warmeth from woodlands of gold-and-green 1 There 
was one who has felt their gladness with me, whose step its air made more elastic, her 
voice more musical, her brow the brighter, her smile more sweetly prodigal of light. I 
ask, and am answered. She slumbers in silence, ‘debarredfrom the day;’ and a spirit, 
which speaks from the azure depths of empyreal immensity, seems to breathe to my 
heart, that though the worms feed sweetly on her precious dust, adored but yesterday, 
and still beloved, yet her better part is in blessedness, where the soul can watch without 
weariness, and walk without weeping; — and then I feel that I am not all alone l 

In the hush of the night, when the stars gem the sea, 

Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 

Fair thoughts of her presence are ever with me, 

And my hopes of reunion fulfil. 

Sometimes, indeed, I run over the stray leaves of my corpulent port-folio, and as the 
prattler at my knee or about my table tosses his golden locks, or pours upon me the 
sheen of his deep blue eyes in the wintry sunshine, I find symptoms of strength in 
resolution, and inspiring promptings, the which, reader, I have determined shall fructify 
anon into performance. Uttering this gage of communion with you, I trust to meet 
you soon again, with pen in hand, ( armed and equipped’ as the laws of taste and inner 
inspiration shall command ; being thine, as ever, Ollapod. 

We may hope, hereafter, to welcome the occasional aid of ‘Ollapod’ in the editors 7 

department, in which his labors have necessarily been, for a long period, wholly inter- 
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mitted. Our reader* will extend a cordial hand to Holmes, Sprague, Pierpont, and 
Hillhou8e, as well as to two or three other eminent American writers, whose communi¬ 
cations will make their hearts to leap for joy, but wlioSfe names, for good reasons, we for 
the present suppress. Articles are filed for insertion/from the pens of Hon. Governor 
Seward, John Sanderson, Esq., author of ‘The*American in Paris,* etc., Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, Esq., Rev. Henrt B. Bascom, J. N. Reynolds, Esq., Rev. Dr. Bethune, 
Philadelphia, Samuel Ward, Jr., Esq., and the author of ‘The Circus,’ the ‘Ku- 
show Property,’ etc. The first number of 1 Brandretliiana,’ after the manner of * War- 
reniana,’ and the second of the ‘Letters from Modern Palmyra,* are promised to be 
soon forthcoming. Hon. Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, has kindly favored us 
with a series of interesting original papers on Holland, founded on notes taken in 1829 
and 1830, during two separate visits to that country. They will form appropriate and 
acceptable matter to all Knickerbockers, containing, as they do, vivid sketches of their 
father-land. And now let us bid our readers ‘good morning,’ for it is one o’clock, and 
probably none of them are awake 1 


L. E. Landon, Mrs. M’Lean. — Since our last number, the death of this daughter 
of genius has been confirmed. There is, if we may judge from the reports in the Lon¬ 
don journals, but little doubt that she either committed suicide, from loneliness and 
unhappiness, in a moment of temporary delirium, or was murdered by a half-caste 
wife, pro tempore, of her husband. Doubtless the circumstances will soon be more tho¬ 
roughly investigated. A bright literary light has been extinguished in her death, and the 
music of a lyre always deftly discoursed, is stilled for ever. From personal corres¬ 
pondence, the verdict of intimate friends, who have brought us letters of introduction 
from her hand, and the unanimous testimony of the London press, we are convinced 
that Miss Landon was a most artless, confiding, affectionate woman. Indeed, she as¬ 
sociated something of endearment, of friendship, or of love, with every poetical object 
in nature. To the last, she preserved this characteristic trait, so beautifully indi¬ 
cated in one of her contributions to the Knickerbocker, which the reader will readily 
recall, from the annexed stanzas : 

•Think ofme, when the languid night 
Closes urouud ihc weary hour*; 

When far-off Mar* are pate with liirht, 

And ihe sweet air is filled with flowers. 

•Think of me, when the earliest rose 
Melt* gradual in the Mimmcr skies; 

And the find bird* their wings unclose, 

While light aud music bid them rise.’ 

In the same vein are all the latest productions of her pen, ‘The Polar Star/ ' Nights art 
Sea,’ etc. We do not envy the present emotions of a writer in the ‘ New-York Mirror,’ 
.who not long since grossly slandered the private character of this gifted and lovely wo¬ 
man, throwing dirt upon her name, while the mould was heaped upon her body. Hap¬ 
pily, her ear is deaf to all evil report. ‘After life’s fitful fever, she sleeps well/ in her 
lonely grave on a foreign shore. To adopt her own beautiful language, she has 

-‘won a long repose. 

Where the bruited spirit fiuds at last, 

A balm for all its woes; 

Where lowly grief, and lordly pride, 

Licdowu, like brothers, side by side! 


•The breath of Slandf.r cannot come, 

To break the calm that lingers there \ 

There is no dreaming in the tomb. 

No waking to despair; 

Unkindness cannot wound her more. 

And ail life's bitterness is o’er I’ 
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Josl Barlow: Hasty Pudding. —In our last number, we presented several ex¬ 
tracts from an original elegiac tribute, by Joel Barlow, author of 'The Columbiad.* 
From the same kind hand whence we received it, we have been favored with another 
and more elaborate poem, which was presented to our correspondent by the author, 
more than forty years ago. It contains a series of country pictures, which will strike 
the 'knowing ones’ as eminently faithful to nature. No reader, after perusing it atten¬ 
tively, will refuse the writer an honorable niche among the old-time poets of this good 
republic. A vein of unaffected humor, a style easy and flowing, with numerous life¬ 
like sketches, are its prominent features. But 1 the proof of the pudding' is in the poem 
itself, which we submit, without farther comment: 

HA8TY PUDDING. 


Ye Alps audacious, through the heav’ns that rise. 
To cramp the day and hide me from the skies ; 
Ye Qalhc flags, that o’er their heights uufurled, 
Bear death to kings, and freedom to the world, 
1 sing not you. A softer theme 1 choose, 

A virgin theme, unconscious of the muse, 

But fruitful, rich, well suited to inspire 
The purest frenzy of poetic Are. 

Despise it not, ye bards to terror steeled, 

Who hurl your thunders round the epic field ; 
Nor ye who strain your midnight throats to sing 
Joys that the vineyard and the still-house bring; 
Or on some distunt fair your notes employ, 

And speak of raptures that you ne’er enjoy. 

1 sing the sweets I know, the charms 1 feci, 

My morning incense, and my evening meal, 
The sweets ofHASTV-PuDDtNG! Come,dear bowl, 
Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul. 

The milk beside thee, smoking from the kine, 
Its substance mingled, married in with thine, 
Shall cool and temper thy superior heat, 

And save the pains of blowing while I eat. 

Oh! could tho smooth, the emblematic song 
Flow like thy genial juices o’er my tongue, 
Could those mild morsels in my numbers chime, 
And, as they roll in substance, roll in rhyme, 

No more thy awkward uupoetic name 
Should shun the muse, or prejudice thy fame ; 
But rising grateful to the accustomed car, 

All bards should catch it, and ail realms revere! 

Assist me first with pious toil to trace 
Through wrecks of time thy lineage and thy race; 
Declare what lovely squaw, in days of yore, 

Ere great Columbus sought thy native shore, 
First gave thee to the world; her works of fame 
Have lived indeed, but lived without a name. 
Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days, [maize. 
First learned with stones to crack the well-dried 
Through the rough sieve to slmke the golden 
In boiling water stir the yellow flour; [shower. 
The yellow flour, bestrewed and stir’d with haste 
Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste, 

Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim, 

Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface swim ; 
The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks, 

And the whole mass its true consistence takes. 

Could but her sacred name, unknown so long, 
Rise like her labors, to the son of song, 

To her, to them, I’d consecrate my lays, 

And blow her pudding with the breath of praise. 
Dear Hasty-Pudding, what unpromised joy 
Expands my heart,to meet thee in Savoy! 
Doom’d o'erthc world thro’deviouspaths to roam, 
Each clime mycountry.and each house my home, 
My soul is soothed, my cares have found an end, 
I greet my long-lost, unforgotten friend. 

For thee through Paris, that corrupted town, 
How long in vain 1 wandered up and down, 

YOL. XIII 


Where shameless Bacchus, with his drenching 
hoard, 

Cold from his cave usurps the rooming board. 
London is lost in smoke and steeped iu tea; 

No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee; 
The uncouth word, a lilnd on tho town, 

Would call a proclamation from the crown.* 

For climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full rays, 
Chill’d in their fogs,exclude tho generous maize: 
A grain whose rich luxuriant growth requires 
Short gentle showers, and bright ethereal fires. 

But here, though distant from our native shore, 
With niutuul glee we meet and laugh once more. 
The same! I know thee by that yellow face, 
That strong complexion of true Indian race, 
Which time can never change, nor soil impair, 
Nor Alpine snows, nor Turkey ’» morbid air; 
For endless years, through every mild domain. 
Where grows the maize, there thou art sure to 
rciga. 

But man, more fickle, the bold license claims, 
lu different realms to give thee different names. 
Thee the soft nations round the warm Levant 
Polanta call, the French of course Polemic; 
Even in thy native regions, how I blush 
To hear the Peunsylvaniaus call thee Mush ! 

On Hudson’s banks, while men of Bclgic spawn, 
Insult and eat thee by the name suppaicn. 

All spurious appellations, void of truth ; 
l’ve better known thee from my earliest youth ; 
Thy name is Hasty-Pudding ! thus our sires 
Were wont to greet thee fuming from their fires; 
And while they argued in thy just defence, 

With logic clear, they thus explained the sense : 

* In haste the boiling cauldron o'er the blaze, 
Receives and cooks the ready-powdered maize, 
In haste’t is served, and then in equal haste, 
With cooling milk, wc make the sweet repast. 
No carving to be done, no knife to grate 
The tender ear, and wound the stony plate ; 

But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the lip. 

And taught with art the yielding mass to dip, 

By frequent journeys to the bowl well stored, 
Perforins tho hasty honors of the board.* 

Such is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sound, to every Yankee dear. 

There are who strive to stamp with disrepute 
The luscious food, because it feeds the brute; 

In tropes of high-strained wit, while gaudy prigs 
Compare thy nursling niun to pampered pigs; 
With sovereign scorn I treat tho vulgar jest, 

Nor fear to share thy bounties with the beast. 
What though the generous cow gives me toquaflf 
The milk nutritious; am I thence a calf! 

Or can the genius of the noisy swine, [mine? 
Though nursed on pudding, thence lay claim to 


* A ceruin king, at the lime when this was written, we* 

f iublUhing proclamation! to prevent American principle* 
rom being propagated la hie country. 
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Sore the «wm( song I fashion to thy praise, 
Rons more melodious then the notes they raise. 

My song resounding in its grateftil glee, 

No merit claims; 1 praise myself in thee. 

My father loved thee through his length of days: 
For thee his fields were shaded o’er with maize : 
From thee what health, what vigor he possessed, 
Ten sturdy freemen sprung from him attest; 
Thy constellation ruled my natal moru, 

And all my bones were made of Indian corn. 
Delicious grain! whatever form it take, 

To roast or boil, to smother or to bake, 

In every dish’t is welcome still to me, 

But most, my Hastv-Pudding ! most in thee! 

Let the green succatash with thee contend, 

Let beans and corn their sweetest juices blend. 
Let butter drench them in its yellow tide, 

And a long slice of bacon grace their side ; 

Not all the plate,how famed soe’erit be, 

Can please my palate like a bowl of thee. 

8ome talk of hoe-cake, fair Virginia’s pride, 
Rich Johnny-cake this mouth has often tried ; 
Both please roe well,their virtues much the same; 
Alike their fabric, as allied their fume, 

Except in dear New-England, where the last 
Receives a dash of pumpkin in the paste, 

To give it sweetness and improve the taste. 

But place them all before me, smoaking hot. 

The big round dumpling rolling from the pot; 
The pudding of the bag, whose quivering breast, 
With suet lined, leads on the Yankee feast; 

The Charlotte brown, within whose crusty sides 
A belly soft the pulpy apple hides; 

The yellow bread, whose face like amber glows, 
And all of Indian that the bake-pan knows ; 

Ye tempt me not; my favorite greets my eyes, 
To that loved bowl my spoon by instinct files. 


canto u. 

To mix the food by vicious rules of art. 

To kill the stomach and to sink the heart, 

To make mankind to social virtue sour, 

Cram o’er each dish, and be what they devour; 
For this the kitchen muse first framed her book; 
Commanding sweets to stream from every cook; 
Children no more their antic gambols tried, 

And friends to physic wondered why they died. 
Not so the Yankee ; his abundant feast. 

With simples furnished.nnd with plainness drest, 
A numerous offspring gathers round the board, 
And cheers alike the servant and the lord ; 
Whose well-bought hunger prompts the joyous 
taste. 

And health attends them from the short repast 

While the frill pail rewards the milk-maid’s toil. 
The mother sees the morning cauldron boil; 

To stir the pudding next demands their care, 

To spread tlte table and the bowls prepare ; 

To feed the children, as their portions cool, 

And comb their heads,and send them off to school. 

Yet may the simplest dish some rules impart. 
For nature scorns not all the aids of art 
Even Hasty-Pudding, purest of all food, 

May still be bad, indifferent, or good, 

As sage experience the short process guides, 

Or want of skill, or want of car* presides. 
Whoe’er would form it on the surest plan. 

To rear the child and long sustain the man ; 

To shield the morals while it mends the size, 
And all the powers of every food supplies. 
Attend the lessons that the muse shall bring, 

8 us pend your spoons, and listen while I sing. 

When now the ox, obedient to thy call. 

Repays the loan that filled the winter staff, 


Pursue his traces o’er the furrowed plain, 

And plant in measured hills the golden gr ain. 
But when the tender germ begins to shoot, 

And the green spire declares the sprouting root, 
Then guard your nursling from each greedy foe. 
The insidious worm, the all-devouring crow. 

A little ashes, sprinkled round the spire, 

Soon steeped in rain, will bid the worm retire; 
The feathered robber with his hungry maw 
Swift flies the field before your man of straw, . 
A frightful image, such as school boys bring 
When met to burn the Pope, or hang the King. 
Thrice in the season, through each verdant row 
Wield the strong plow-Bharc and the faithful hoe; 
The faithful hoe, a double task that takes, 

To till the summer corn, and roast the winter 
cakes. 

Slow springs the blade,while checked by chilling 
Ere yet the sun the seat of Cancer gains: [rains, 
But when his fiercest fires emblaze the land, 
Then start the juices, then the roots expand* 
Then, like a column of Corinthian mould, 

The stalk struts upward, and the leaves unfold ; 
The bushy branches all the ridges fill, 

Entwine their arms, and kiss from hill to hill. 
Here cease to vex them, all your cares are done; 
Leave the last labors to the parent sun ; 

Beneath his geuml smiles the well-drest field, 
When autumn calls, a plenteous crop shall yield. 

Now the strong foliage bears the standards high, 
A nd shoots the tull top-gallants to the sky; 

The suckling ears their silky fringes bend, 

And pregnant grown,their swelling coats distend . 
The loaded stalk, while still the burthen grows,' 
O’erbangs the space that runs betw een the rows; 
High as a hop-field waves the siient grove, 

A safe retreat for little thefts of love, 

When the pledged roasting oars invite the maid, 
To meet her swain beneath the new-formed 
shade; 

His generous hand unloads the cumbrous hills. 
And the green spoil her ready basket fills; 

Small compensation for the two-fold bliss. 

The promised wedding and the present kiss. 
Slight depredations these ; but now the moon 
1 Calls from his hollow tree the sly raccoon ; 

And while by night he bears his prize away. 

The bolder squirrel labors through the day. 

Both thieves alike, but provident of time, 

A virtue rare, that almost hides their crime. 

Then let them steal the little stores they can, 

And fill their grainerics from the toils of man ; 
We've one advantage where they take no part. 
With all their wiles they ne’er have found the art 
To boil the Hasty-Pudding; here we shine 
Superior far to tenants of the pine ; 

Thisenvyed boon toman sbull still belong, 
Unshared by them in substance or in song. 

At last the closing season browns the plain, 

And ripe October gathers in the grain ; 

Deep loadod carts the spacious corn-house fill, 
The sack distended marches to the mill; 

The Inboring mill beneath the burthen groans, 
And showers the future pudding from the stones; 
Till the glad house-wife greets the powdered 
And the new crop exterminates the old. [gold. 


CANTO III. 

The days grow short; but though the falling sub 
To the glad sw ain proclaims his day’s work done, 
Night’s pleasing shades his various taik prolong 
And yield uew subjects to my various song. 

For now, the corn-house filled, the harvest home, 
The invited neighbors to the husking come ; 

A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and play. 
Unite their charms, to chase the hours away. 
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Where the huge heap lie* centered in the hall, 
The lamp buspended from the cheerful wall, 
Brown corn-led nymphs, aud strong hard-hand¬ 
ed beaux, 

Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows, 
Assume their seats, the solid mass attack ; 

The dry husks rustle, and the corn-cobs crack; 
The song, the laugh, alternate notes resound, 
And the sweet cider trips in sileuce round. 

The laws of hunking every wight can tell: 

And sure no laws he ever keeps so well: 

For each red ear a generul kiss he gains, 

With each smut ear she smuts the lucklessswains; 
But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 
Bed as her lips, and taper as her waist, 

She walks the round, and culls one favored beau, 
Who leaps, the luscious tribute to bestow. 
Various the sport, as ore the »its and brains 
Of well pleased lasses and contending swains : 
Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 

And he that gets the last car, wins the day. 

Meanwhile the house-wife urges all her care, 
The well-earned fea»t to hasten and prepare. 
The sifted meal already waits her hand, 

The milk is strained, the bowls in order stand, 
The fire flames high; and, as a pool that takes 
The headlong stream that o’er the mill-dam 
breaks, 

Foams, roars, and rages with incessant toils, 

So the vex cauldron raves, roars, and boils. 
First with clean salt she seasons well the food, 
Then strews the flour, and thickens all the flood, 
Long o’er tke simmering fire she lets it stand : 
To stir it well demands a stronger hand; [round 
The husband takes his turn; and round and 
The ladle flies ; at last the toil is crowned ; 
Wheu to the board the thronging huskers pour, 
And take their seats as at the corn before. 

I leave them to their feast. There still belong 
More copious mutters to my faithful song. 

For rules there are, though ne’er unfolded yet, 
Nico rules and wise, how pudding should be ate. 
Some with molasses line the luscious treat, 

And mix, like bards, the useful with the sweet. 
A wholesome dish, and well deserving praise, 

A great resource in those bleak wintry days, 
Wheu the chilled earth lies buried deep in snow, 
And raging boreas drives the shivering cow. 
Blest cow! thy praise shall still my notes employ, 
Great source of health, the only source of joy ; 
How oft thy teats these pious hands have prest! 
How oft thy bounties prove my only feast! 


flow oft I’ve fed thee with my favorite grain! 
And roared like thee, to find thy children slain! 
Yo swains who know her various worth to prize. 
Ah ! house her well from winter s angry skies, 
Potatoes, pumpkins, should her sadness cheer, 
Corn from your crib,and mashes from your beer; 
When spring returns, she ’ll well acquit the loan, 
And nurse at once your infants aod her own. 

Milk then with pudding I should always choose; 
To this iu future 1 confine my muse, 

Till she in haste some farther hints unfold, 

Well for the young, nor useless to the old. 

First in your bowl the milk abundant take, 
Then drop with care along the silver lake 
Your flakes of pudding; these at first will hide 
Their little bulk beneath the swelling tide; 

But when their growing mass no more can sink, 
When the soft island looms above the brink, 
Then check your hand: you’ve got the portion's 
due, 

So taught our sires, and what they taught is trae. 

There is a choice in spoons. Though small appear 
The nice distinction, yet to me’t is clear; 

The deep bowled Gallic spoon, contrived to 
scoop 

In ample draughts the thin diluted soup. 
Performs not well in those substantial things. 
Whose mass adhesive to the metal clings; 
Where the strong labial muscles must embrace, 
The gentle curve, and sweep the hollow space. 
With ease to enter and discharge the freight, 

A bowl less concave but still more dilate, 
Becomes the pudding best. The shape, the 
A secret rests unknown to vulgar eyes. 
Experienced feeders can alone impart 
A rule so much above the lore of art. 

These tuneful lips, that thousand spoons hare 
tried, 

With just precision could the point decide, 
Though not in song; the muse but poorly shines 
In cones, and cubes, and geometric lines. 

Yet the true form, as near as she can tell, 

Is that small section of a goose-egg shell. 

Which in two equal portions shall divide 
The distance from the centre to the side. 

Fear hot to ‘ slobber ;’ 't is no deadly sin. 

Like the free Frenchman, from your joyous chin 
Suspend the ready napkin ; or, like me. 

Poise with one hand your bowl upon yoitr knee ; 
Just in the zenith your wise heaa project. 

Your full spoon, rising in a line direct, 

Bold as a bucket, heeds no drops that fall, 

The wide mouth’d bowl will surelycatch them all. 


‘Criticism: its Us* and Abuse.’ — An admirable essay, thus entitled, from the 
pen of Samuel F. Glenn, Esq., of Washington, has been sent us by the publisher. 
The writer seems to have been led into his train of reflection and reasoning, by two 
criticisms of ‘Burton, or the Sieges,’ one of which pronounced the highest eulogiums 
on that production, while the other —from the pen of a gentleman of high literary 
authority — ‘ regretted that the editor had misspent his time in bestowing even a hasty 
glance upon the work.’ Our author cites this as an evidence of ‘ varied taste.* This, 
we may assure him, is an error, and one well understood by too many conductors of 
literary periodicals. The lamented Colonel Knapp, in an elaborate article in an early 
number of this Magazine, entitled ‘Uses and Abuses of Criticism,’ regarded this im¬ 
portant subject in its proper light. We are glad to believe, with Mr. Glenn, that the 
light of intelligence is increasing rapidly in this country, and that soon the solid and 
the natural will be hidden no more beneath the labored and artificial; and that second- 
rate poetasters and miscalled novelists, without imagination or genius, wit or learning^ 
‘ will ere long play the part of the peacock described by the elder Pliny, who, in morti¬ 
fication for having lost his tail, sought to hide himself. 1 
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Th* Fin* Arts: Window Shades. — Perhaps in no article of household furniture, 
has there been more important improvements, both on the score of beauty and utility, 
than in the inner shades, or painted muslin curtains, which now so universally adorn 
the best dwellings of the metropolis; and surely nothing imparts such an air of taste 
and elegance to a mansion, out of doors as well as within, and more especially the 
latter; since the quiet, softened light which they admit to the apartment, and the vari¬ 
ous hues reflected from the paintings upon surrounding objects, counteract the injurious 
effects of a too powerful light, and present a very novel and pleasing effect. Doubtless 
the most beautiful ‘shades,’ of this description, on sale in New-York, may be found at 
the extensive establishment of Mr. George Platt, at Number 12, Spruce-street, near 
the Park. W e have watched the progress of this young artist, with a good deal of in¬ 
terest ; and are well pleased to find, that from small beginnings, in an apartment of the 
printingoflice of this Magazine, the demands of the public have led him to the occupancy 
of a spacious building, where he has as many ‘ orders’ as any of the military noblesse 
or royal families of France or England. During a recent visit to the establishment in 
question, we examined a number of shades, the landscapes of which might almost be 
clipped from their rich borderings, and framed, as parlour pictures. Such, especially, 
are the views in Italy, convents, mountain passes, lake scenery, etc. The new range 
of dwellings in Bleecker-street, whose imposing fronts, ample dimensions, and spacious 
court-yards, have attracted general attention, are supplied from Mr. Platt’s manufac¬ 
tory ; and if a view of the ‘Temple of the Clitumnus, at Spoletto,’ which we had the 
pleasure of seeing, be a fair representative of those which have been suspended, the 
whole will form, we venture to say, one of the most attractive features in the furniture 
of the fine houses they adorn. These shades are of various prices ; and when soiled by 
long exposure, they may in a few moments be restored to their original beauty, and 
thus preserved for many years. Economy as well as good taste, therefore, may be 
consulted in the employment of these admirable fabrics. 


Geographical Extremes. — We found at our desk, on one of the cold mornings of 
the past month, two letters, that afford a forcible example of the striking contrasts in 
climate and scenery, which this country presents. The first was from a correspond¬ 
ent in Maine, who, for the sake of adventure, had joined a band of crinigerous back- 
woods loggers, in one of their ‘professional’ excursions into an untracked wilderness, 
for the purpose of felling timber. Nothing can be more wintry than his picture of the 
aolemn forests of pine and hemlock, their branches bending with snow, which the wild 
wind ever and anon dislodges, in masses, to descend ‘ like a great while sheet, let down 
from heaven;’ the gleaming tent-fires, lighting up the silent arcades of the woods; the 
cold aurora-borealis, 

* That trembles in tbe northern sky, 

And glares on midnight’s startled eye,’ 


shimmering uncertainly high up the zenith; the tramp of deer in herds, the while, 
with the short, quick bark of the fox, and the long howl of the wolf, ringing in their 
ears. Look on that picture, and then on this, drawn by the hand of a favorite contri¬ 
butor to these pages, now sojourning at Jacksonville, Florida : ‘Our spring has com¬ 
menced ; and while you are pitching Lehigh or black Newport into the glowing grate, 
I am listening to the notes of the mocking-bird, watching the flowers unfold, or mark¬ 
ing the course of flocks of paroquets, that whiz by, like winged creatures, carved from 
rainbows. Every thing here is different from the north; man, soil, clime, and sky; wind, 
flower, herb, and tree. Here you see the raw material of manhood ; the semi-barba¬ 
rian, regardless of personal right, and the restraints of law; and there a son of southern 
chivalry, hospitable, generous, and brave. The sunshine is pleasant; the live oaks, 
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streaming with moss, are venerable; and winter reigns divested of terror; instead of 
frosty crown and icy sceptre, wearing a wreath of orange blossoms, and wielding in 
his effeminate hand a wand of sugar-cane. Among the wonders of this land of flowers, 
1 have seen a live alligator. He was canghl by a party of men, and drawn from his 
watery realm to a sandy bier on shore. The monster was fourteen feet in length, from 
snout to tail. A sense of horror crept over me, while scanning his vast proportions. 
His ponderous jaws, when distended, armed with short, stout teeth, revealed a red ca¬ 
vern that would have swallowed up a man of ordinary size. Some mischievous boys 
had thrust out his eyes with sticks, and the murdered king of the St. John was thereby 
rendered an object of pity as well as terror. It was a wanton act, and notwithstanding 
my horror of the reptile, engendered by reading tales of the crocodile of the Nile, to 
whose maws the mother consigns her babe, I could have seen the young devils de¬ 
voured by him with great satisfaction. We left him dying; his coat of mail wrinkled 
with the agony of his death-throe; and ere this, the turkey-buzzards have croaked a 
harsh dirge over his remains, and marred the symmetry of his carcass with their black 
beaks. His head will no more emerge above the wave, and give a nod of authority to 
the fishes; nor will his oar-like feet part the white surges, while his caudal rudder wakes 
with its iron plash the slumbering echoes of the shore!’ 


The 1 Southern Litebasv Journal,’ of which we have heretofore spoken, in terms 
of praise, has ceased to exist. The editor, in a graceful valedictory, remarks, that 
since the experiment has twice failed, in ‘ the support which should have been rendered, 
both in a fiscal and literary way,' it will be the last attempt‘ at reviving the dying ener¬ 
gies of Southern literature.’* We can call to mind some five or six periodicals, both at 
the South and North, which have languished and died, in a similar way, within the 
last two years. The cause, too often, of these failures, may be traced to the reading 
public, who lend a temporary encouragement to periodicals which present no particu¬ 
lar claims to support, and supply no desideratum in their class of publications. On 
the strength of half a dozen articles, from as many personal friends of the publisher or 
editor; who, although perhaps expressly confining their assistance, rendered merely 
on the score of friendship, to the first number, are nevertheless announced as Regular 
contributors;’ the new journal is ushered to the world, to take its chance with the 
numerous periodical machines, which are hung out, like wind mills, to catch the aura 
popularis ; some, to grind sectarian, political, or ultra philanthropic and physical 
'shorts,’ for the several associations to which they belong, and to find their moving 
power, for a time, in some one of the various currents of society; and others tempo¬ 
rarily to sluice off some portion of public 'patronage,’ (a vile word, that has no respec¬ 
table synonyme,) which would otherwise have afforded encouragement to old and 
faithful laborers in the field of literature, who would have returned therefor an intellec¬ 
tual quid pro quo % ample and of no uncertain tenure. Lest the motives of these remarks 
be misinterpreted, we may state, that we speak from no personal feeling in the matter. 
We disavow the slightest tincture of literary jealousy. We appeal to thirteen volumes 
of this Magazine, in proof of the fact, that we have at all times cordially entreated our 
contemporaries, and extended a warm and open hand, even to publications which were 
sometimes set down by the public as rivals. Let readers but 1 hold fast to that which 
is good,’ among our contemporaries, and we shall cry content; as, for our own abun¬ 
dant share of public favor, we do, with all heartiness and gratitude. 


* Since tbia paragraph waa placed in type, the first number of a monthly magazine, entitled 
• The Southerner/ printed at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, has reached us. Its purpose is 1 to furnish the 
south-western states with a periodical of a similar order* with the ‘Southern Literary Journal/ 
which it describes as ' in tbs full tide of successful experiment!' 
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Latest from ‘Bofc.’—We are indebted to a friend in London, for a chapter of 
‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ which has not yet been published in America. It is richer, if pos¬ 
sible, than any of its predecessors. The following extract will shadow forth a scene 
which ensued at the office of that old miser, Ralph Nickleby, whither Madame Manta- 
lini had gone, to solicit advice touching the propriety of settling an allowance upon her 
extravagant husband, who had preceded her to the same place, to ‘ raise the wind* with 
8omeof her ‘business paper.’ He first affects to think the proposition of his wife ‘a 
demd horrid dream but she persists: ^ 

‘Demmit!’ exclaimed Mr. Mantalini, 4 It it a horrid reality! She is sitting there before me. 
There is the graceful outline of her form ; it cannot be mistaken ; there is nothing like it. The 
two countesses had no outline at all, and the dowager’s was a demd outline. \Vby is she so excru- 
ciatingly beautiful, that I cannot bn angry with her, even now V 

4 You have brought it upon yourself, Alfred,’ returned Madame Mantilini, still reproachfully, but 
in a softeued tone. 

4 1 am a demd villain !’ cried Mr. Mantalini, smiting himself on the head. 4 1 will fill my pockets 
with change for a sovereign in half pence, and drown myself iu the Thames ; but I will not be angry 
with her even then ; for 1 will put a note in the two-penny-post, as I go along, to tell her where the 
body is. She will bo a lonely widow. 1 shall bo a body. Some handsome women will cry; she will 
laugh demnebly.’ 

4 Alfred, you cruel, cruel, creature!' said Madame Mantalini, sobbing at the dreadful picture. 

•She calls me cruel! Me—me! — who for her sake will become a demd damp, moist, unplea¬ 
sant body !’ exclaimed Mr. Mantalini. 

4 You know it almost breaks iqy heart, even to.bear you talk of such a thing/ replied Madame 
Mantalini. 

4 Can I live to be mistrusted V cried her husband. 4 Have I cut my heart into a demd extraordi¬ 
nary number of little pieces, and given them all away, one after another, to the same little engros¬ 
sing demnition captivator, and can 1 live to bo suspected by ber! Demmit, no I can’t!’ 

4 Ask Mr. Nickleby whether tbo sum 1 have mentioned is not a proper one,’ resumed Madame 
Mantilini. 

4 1 don’t want any sum/ replied her disconsolate husband ; 4 1 shall require no demd allowance ; 

I will be a body.’ 

•On this repetition of Mr. Mantalioi’s fatal threat, Madame Mantalini wrung her hands, and im¬ 
plored the interference of Ralph Nickleby ; and after a great quantity of tears, and talking, and 
sevoral attempts on the part of Mr. Mantalini to reach the door, preparatory to straightway com¬ 
mitting violence upon himself, that gentleman was prevailed upoD, with great difficulty, to promise 
that ho would not be a body.' 

We must find space for a scene between Ralph Nickleby and Mr. Squeers, who, after 
a month’s plastering with vinegar and brown paper, to hide the bruises Nicholas had 
bestowed upon him, has comedown to London on a recruiting service for Do-the-boys 
Hall, bringing with him, as a sign of ‘the feed 5 at that establishment, his son Wack- 
ford, ‘his pupil,’ who, ho boasts, ‘has the fatness of twenty boys.’ Newman Noggs 
explains the mystery: ‘Ah he has the fatness of twenty? — more! He’s got it all. 
God help the others! Ha ! ha!’ The pedagogical tyrant throws additional light upon 
the internal economy of the Hall, in explaining the manner in which he turned the 
boys’ ‘extras’ for medical advice toward paying the doctor’s bill he had incurred from 
his beating: 

4 After my bill waa received, we picked out five little boys (sons of email tradesmen, as was sura 
pay,) that had never had the scarlet fever, and wo sent one to a cottage where they’d got it, and he 
took it ; and then we put tho four others to sleep with him, and they took it; and then the doctor 
cams and attonded ’em once all round, and we divided my total among ’em, and added it on their 
little bills, and the pareuts paid it. Ua! ba! ha!’ 

4 And a good plan, too,’ raid Ralph, eyeing the schoolmaster stealthily. 

4 1 believe you !" rejoined Squeers. ‘ YVe always do it. Why, when Mrs. Squeers wss brought 
to bed with little Wackford here, we ran the hooping-cough through half-a-dozen toys, and charged 
her expenses among ’em, mouthly nurse included. Ha, ha, ha !’ 

4 Ralph never laughed, but on this occasion he produced the nearest approach to it that be could, 
and waiting until Mr. Squeers had enjoyed the professional joke to his heart’s content, inquired 
what had brought him to town. 

‘Some bothering law business,’ replied Squeers, scratching his head, 'connected with an action 
for what they call neglect of a bov. 1 don’t know what they would have. He had as good gra¬ 
cing, that boy had, as there is about us.’ 

‘Ralph looked as if he did not quite understand the observation. 

4 Grazing/ said Squeers, racing his voice, under the impression that as Ralph failed to compre¬ 
hend, he must be deaf. ‘When a boy gets weak, aud ill, and don’t relish his meals, wo give him 
change of diet; turn him out for an hour or so, everyday, into a neighbor’s turnip field, or some¬ 
times, if it’s a delicate case, a turnip field and a piece of carrots alternately, and let him eat as 
many as he likes. There an’t better land in the country than ibis perwerse la I grazed on ; and yet, 
he goes and catches cold, and indigestion, and what not, and then his fiiends bring a law-suit 
against me ! Now, you’d hardly suppose/ added Squeers, moving in hie chair with tbo impatience 
4>f an ill-used man, 4 that people’s ingratitude would carry them quite so far as that, would you ?” 
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1 A hard case indeed,' observed Ralph. 

'You don't say more than the truth, when yon say that,’replied Squcers. ' I don't suppose 
there’s a man poing, as possesses the fondness for youth that I do. There '» youth to the amount 
of eight hundred pound a-year at Do-the-boys Hall, at this present time. I'd take sixteen hundred 
pound worth, if 1 could gel’cm, and be os fond of every individual twenty pound among ’em, as 
nothing should equal it!’ 

' Aro you stopping at your old quarters?’ asked Ralph. 

'Yes, we arc at tho Saracen,' replied Squeers; ‘and as it don't want very long-to the end of the 
half-year, we shall continue to stop there, till I’ve collected the money, and some new boys too, I 
hope. I've brought little YVackford up, on purpose to show to parents and guardians. 1 shall put 
him in the advertisement this time. Look at that boy; himself a pupil; why he's a miracle of 
high feeding, that boy is.' 


Burning of the Caroline. —A thin panjphlet has been laid before us, entitled 
1 An Address delivered at Niagara Falls, on the evening of the twenty-ninth of Decem¬ 
ber, 1838, the anniversary of the burning of the Caroline. By Thomas L. Nichols.* 
There is a good deal of spirit and fire in this production; and it oceasionally rises to 
vivid eloquence; as, for example, where a description is given of the scene which was 
presented, when the Caroline was cut loose, towed into the Niagara, and set on fire, 
and signal lights were seen on the British shore, to guide the loyal boats’ crew on their 
return from the expedition. ‘The scene,* says the writer, ‘now became one of awful 
sublimity. The Caroline wa9 in flames, and the resistless flood was bearing her on 
toward the cataract. As the fires curled about her, her engine began to work, by the 
heat of the burning vessel, and the pitchy flames threw a red glare on the wild scenery, 
around her. It Bhowed the wintry forest, and glowed upon the waters; it revealed 
the rebel island, and the barracks of the British soldiers. Onward the burning vessel 
was borne, and nearer and nearer the mighty precipice. From one side she was viewed 
with exultation ; from the other, with deep threats of vengeance; and as she neared 
the foaming gulf, the hell of waters, they tell of dark forms that were seen amid the 
flames, and of death shrieks, that rose shrill and piercing above the noise of the rush¬ 
ing waves. Still she rushed on, and still the scene increased in grandeur, until her 
burning timbers were extinguished in the flood, and a few blackened fragments, throVvn 
upon the shore, were all that remained of the ill-fated Caroline.’ All this is very pic¬ 
turesque, and may afford a fair criterion of the merely literary characteristics of the 
performance in question. 


* Velasco.’ —We are gratified, but by no means surprised, to find the praise which 
was awarded in these pages to this fine tragedy by Epes Sargent, Esq., confirmed by 
so distinguished a poet and critic as {Sergeant Talfourd. Acknowledging the receipt 
of the tragedy from our London publishers, the author of * Ion’ says; ‘I have read it 
with great pleasure, and have finished it with a high sense of the taste and ability of 
the author. It is indeed very elegantly written. If you have an opportunity of com¬ 
municating with Mr. Sargent, I shall feel obliged if you will convey to him my beat 
thanks for the copy of his play, and the unalloyed pleasure which a composition so 
chaste, graceful, and so finely adorned with poetical imagery, has afforded me in its 
perusal.’ 


Captain Kyd. — Every body has heard of that distinguished buccanier, whose 

—— ‘ name was Robert Kyd, 

As he sailed.' 

The author of ‘Lafitte,’ ‘ Burton,’ etc., has made the pirate and his fortunes the nucleus 
around which to weave the thread of a very melodramatic romance, which we shall 
embrace another occasion to notice. We learn that its sale fully equals the anticipations 
of the publishers, the enterprising and indefatigable Brothers Harper. 
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National Engraving : the Past and Present. — The fine national picture which 
embellishes the present number of the Knickerbocker, we think the reader will agree 
with us in saying, reflects great credit upon the well-known artists from whom it pro¬ 
ceeds. A correspondent, who is ever most welcome to our pages, has illustrated the 
picture, and the contrast it awakens, in the following lines, which carry with them their 
own recommendation: 


JAMESTOWN. 

8irf.s of the olden time ! How softly smile 
Tlic beams of morn around their sepulchres! 
Brightening the mildewed marble, and the trees 
Touching with pleasant light Each mossy trunk 
Their dust has nourished; aud methinksyon ash 
Might type their sturdy forma; the blooming vinea 
That weave rich garlands round its sheltering arms. 
And fill its shade with beauty, I could deem 
Sprang from the mouldering bosoms of their brides, 
Meet emblems of their trustful constancy : 

Aud you pale willow, beoding in the sun, 

Seems like a widow with herluve in earth, 

Cheered by a ‘ light from heaven!' 

The bouse of God, 

Within whose walls the exiles bowed in prayer. 

Has crumbled to a fragment; a lone tower, 

Solemnly rising in the solitude, 

At ouce a beacon of those nameless graves, 

And a memento of the holy hope 
Which looked beyond them. 

O’er the quiet stream 
White sails are moving, mirror’d as they glide 
In its unshadowed silver, while aloft, 

Skimming the sunshine, from the cedar groves. 
Where all night long they sat, with folded wings, 
Dreaming of this sweet scene, the birds return, 

To warble rouud the mansions of the dead 
Their pastoral requiem. All is perfect pence ; 

The sepulchres, the trees, the moss-crowned tower. 
The wandering sails, and the uudimpled river, 

By the soft sunlight spiritualized, appear 
Fair as aerial scenes, that beautify 
Our morning slumbers ; aud like them 
I almost deem the picture will dissolve, 

Even as 1 gaze. 


Sires of the olden time! 

How all unlike the sunshine and the calm 
Of this green landscape, were your lives of storm.’ 
Famine and Fear sat crouching by your hearths, 
While Death walked with you in the wilderness : 
And those your bosoms cherished, whose soft eyes 
Mirror’d the homes of England, os ye looked 
Into their depths, recalling far-off scenes 
They once had brightened, these ye oft beheld 
Stricken at noon, and ere the morrow’s prime. 

Their funeral hymu useended. And ye too, 

Your sons, and your sons' sons, aud tboso whose eyes 
To them were beacons, round this ruined church, 
Where once ye worshipped, and beneath the sod, 
O’er which each Sabbath morn ye sought its walls. 

In dust commingle. Reverence to the dead! 

Truly in danger, suffering, and in tears, 

They sowed the seeds of empire! 

There was one, 

The noblest of them all, whose peerless deeds 
Some abler hand, for manhood’s sake, should wed 
To an immortal lyric, sleeps not hero. 

Who knows him not, or knowing, values not 
His higb-souled daring, honorable truth, 

And the bright host of virtues clustering round 
The Christian hero, hath nor part nor lot 
In this his cenotaph. ‘T was he who bore 
Desponding Freedom o’er the western flood, 
Smoothed her torn plumage, pointod to the sky, 

And loosed her crippled wings in purer air. 

Long circling, half mistrustful of her powers, 
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She hovered, wavering, and her golden eye 
Turned not to meet the sunbeam ; but at last. 

Filled with a sense of immortality, 

She rose, she toured, the gazed upon the sun, 

Her bright eye kindled, and her flushing wings 
Afar expanded ! Look upon her now! 

Her mighty pinion* stretched from sea to sea, 
Spanning induMrious million*, whose glad hemes 
Find oufety in her shadow ; then return 
To the lone spot where first her exiled feet 
Hallow ed the soil, and reverence the raun 
Whose soul, through all his wild vicissitudes. 

In want, in peril, homeless and in chains, 

Buoyed on her pluiue*, rode forth a conqueror! 

His mental eye on the fur future saw 
Imperial shadowings, even ere the germ 
In which his hopes were folded, sent a leaf 
luto the sunshine. Yet his brightest dream 
LtbelleJ the vast reality! 

The tree 

Whose drooping boughs take root on every side. 

Until a forcHt shrouds the parent stem, 

Symbols the rise of empires; but for o%r» 

Affords no simile. Its bursting seeds 

Were scattered broad-cust by the hand of God! 

Behold the increase ! — where on every side, 

From the blue mountains to the burtheued main. 
Nestling in valleys, dotting every plain, 

And on the hill-tops shining,crowned with spires. 
Our cities rise ; while down a thousand streams. 

Our inland fleets sweep laden to the sea. 

Behold the lake*, where once the frail canoe 
Timidly coasted ; see from port to port, 

Turning the waves to foam, unnumbered barque# 

Move forth in majesty. In every zone 

That belts the earth, our star-lit banner shines, 

And every gale sends forth to every laud, 

Or home returns, our countless argosies. 

Lords of the ocean, trampling down the waves, 

And o'er the wimls triumphant, towurd our shores 
Behold the *lt-um-*hip* surging! Sun-bows flash 
Bound their foam-tossing wheels,and through the skies 
Far traiL their *moky banner! Hail ! all hail! 

Shout till the mount.tins ring ! We celebrate 
The. bridal of the nations! Distant realms 
Are linked together, and n thousand leagues 
Have in it moment ' dwindled to a span.’ 

Shore upon shore now casts it* fruits and flowers. 

Ere the first flush has faded ! Trade’s exchange 
Is wrought as by enchantment ! Friend with frisnd 
Hold* converse o’er the wilderness of waves, 
Annihilating space! And social life 
Is governed in opposing hemispheres 
As by one impulse ! 


And through all our land. 

Freighting each stream, and burdening every plain. 
With hi* linked chariot*, the same giant power 
Tbit cleave* the Atlantic, with untiring speed, 

Moves on his radiant path. The eternal hills 
Are cleft, and onward rolls the steed less car 
Into the mountain's bosom ! Chasms yawn, 

But still hi safety o’er the bridged abyss 
Hurtles t he sparkling train ! So, legends tell, 

Rides the Wild Huntsman and Ilia spectral band, 
Borne on aerial steed*, and girt with Are, 

O’er the Bohemian hills. Bui these are held 

Prophets of ruin, while prosperity 

Smile* in the *team-car’» track, and where it leads. 

Follow expectant thousands. Forests fall 

To feed its fleetnes* ; yellow harvests bend 

Over their site, and from the wild reclaimed, 

The voice of labor, and the «ong of joy, 

Rise, like an anthem, to approving Heaven. 

The mighty oak, too precious to consume, 

Noble canal*, or more impetuous streams 
By nature drived, bear onward to the deep; 

And that which cumbered earth, takes wingsand moves, 
* The eagle of the sea !* 
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Souls of the pilgrim dead, 

Whose bones lie crumbling ’neath these inuuuments. 

If in your starry mansiou* ye have read 
The record of our glory, or have traced. 

With an angelic glance, the march of mind 
Toward the celestial fountain whence it sprang, 
Surely, with reverence, your eternal joy 
Grew more transccndaiit, as front strength to strength, 
The realm ye founded, iu the light of truth, 

Went on rejoicing! 


Mercantile Library Association. — Progress, we find, is still the motto of this 
excellent institution. The rapid advances which it has thus far made, far from beget¬ 
ting any indolent self-complacency, incite it to yet more ambitious exertions. At the 
eighteenth annual meeting, last month, the President, Mr. Edward Coffin, came for¬ 
ward, in the name of the Board of Directors, with a report of the condition and doings 
of the association, during the past year; and, in conclusion, proposed the following 
enlargement of their sphere of operation ; a proposal so spirited, so comprehensive, so 
fraught with incalculable utility, and so well proved to be practicable, that we cannot 
but hail it as a truly magnificent design ; reflecting great credit on the intellect and 
character of the young men by whom it has been conceived, matured, and advocated : 


‘The Board propose, as the basis of the scheme, a course of regular and systematic instruction, 
t>v Lectures, in all the principal departments of knowledge most needful to the accomplished mer¬ 
chant. They suppose this may he effected by the engagement of four competent Professor *, to 
deliver courses of Lectures upon the following subjects: 

‘I. The Principles of Commerce, including Commercial Law and Political Economy: which may 
form the department of one professor. 

4 II. Statistics of Commerce and the Arts, Commercial History and Geography, Agriculture, 
Mining, etc.: which may form the department of a second professor. 

1 III. Natural Philosophy, iueliiding Organic and Inorganic Chemistry, and Natural History in its 
commercial applications : which may form the department of a third professor. 

‘ IV. History, Civil and Literary — Intellectual Philosophy, Belles Letters, etc.: which may form 
the department of a fourth professor.” 

4 We propose that one lecture shall be delivered in each department per week, and that tha 
lectures shall be continuod through a considerable portion of the year. If they are extended 
through six or eight mouths, opportunity will be given to each professor to discuss his subjects,in 
a full course of thirty or thirty-live lectures; a course, to say the least, quite as thorough as most 
of those presented to the student in any of our literary institutions. 

‘By this method it will be perceived, that only four evenings in the week would be occupied by 
the regular courses. But lew of our number moreover, would desire to attend all the regular 
lectures at once; especially, siuce the permanence of the arrangement would hold out to us, sub¬ 
stantially, the same advantages in successive years. The adoption, therefore, of the plan of in¬ 
struction which we propose, while it opens to us new facilities of the highest value, need by no 
meaus interfere with the delivery of incidental and unconnected lectures, such as those to which 
we have been accustomed, and which have contributed so much to the prosperity and usefulness of 
our institution. In this manner, during three or four monih* iu the > ear, one evening in the week, 
and, on special occasions, two might be devoted to incidental subjects, which any combination of 
circumstances, or the powers oftlie lecturer, may invest with a peculiar interest. 

‘And is there not, Fellow Members, something calculated to excite our deepest enthusiasm, and 
to arouse our utmost energies, iu the idea, that our hall will be thus constantly open, presenting ever 
to all of us the most efficient aids of self-improvement, and holding out to us continually, in all our 
evening hours, the opportunity for the pursuit of useful knowledge in its most interesting forms? 

‘One farther «|uestion only remains. Is the plan practicable? Do we possess the means of car¬ 
rying it into effect ? 

'According to tho largest estimate, the whole annunl expense of the arrangements which we have 
proposed will not exceed eight thousand dollars. This sum will fully cover a remuneration for the 
professors, such as will (ill the departments of the lectures with eminent literary and scientific talent; 
anil will, moreover, open to all our members opportunities to attend ull the classes now in operation, 
with advantages at least equal to those which they now preseut. 

* Suppose, then, that we offer to our members a ticket which shall admit them to all the four 
regular courses in question, to all the incidental lectures which may be added to them, and 
to all the advantages of the classes in four modern languages and in chemistry, at the price of 
three dollars, would not such a ticket, in proportion to the price, open greater advantages, both 
in respect of improvement and interest, than any similar card of admission ha* ever procured 
before 7 May we not believe that the great mass of our members would at once seek to avail them- 
aelves of the facilities it would offer ? 


'The number of our members, as we have seen, already exceeds four thousand. According to 
our past and present rates of increase, this number, before any part of the plan proposed can be put 
in operation, must rise to nearly five thousand. Of these, then, lot it be supposed that three thousand 
only approve of the new arrangement, and aid it by tnkmg each a ticket, at the unprecedentedly 
low price at which we have supposed it to he offered. An annual fund of nine thousand dollurs it 


thus at once created, which will, in all probability, far exceed the expenditure necessary to remune¬ 
rate those engaged in the lectures and in charge of the cluescs; and will, upon the largest possible 
Mtimate, leave a balance in our hands.' 
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The general considerations by which this admirable scheme is introduced and recom¬ 
mended, are set forth with the same clearness, and the same enlargement and noble¬ 
ness of view: 

‘ Ther« ia parhapn no single profession which rails into exercise a greater variety and volume of 
general knowledge than that of the merchant. The relations, geographical, political and commer¬ 
cial, of distant nations us well as of hia own country ; the principles and the systema of political 
economy and finance? commercial history and commercial law ; the propertiea of natural products 
and the results of the processes of art — all are intimately connected with the very details of bit 
business, with the routine of his daily thought*. If he be true, then, to his profession or to his own 
interests, must he not seek to open to himself every source of valuable practical information ? 
Must he not be eminently desirous to consecrate the studies of his youth and the brief leisure of 
his maturer years to a specific and systematic preparation for his profession 1 

‘ Yet, what literary or scientific institution in our country opens to the merchant an opportunity 
of acquiring an education strictly and thoroughly mercantile? What learned body has ever at¬ 
tempted to lav before him, regularly and systematically, that general information upon which his 
success so much depends? Among all the institutions intended to prepare young men for the pro¬ 
fessions of Theology, Law, aud Medicine, where shall we find an institution, directly and fully 
preparatory to the great profession of Commerce — where shall we look for the Merchants* College ? 
The vast utility of such an institution, and the mighty influence which it would exert upon the 
character of the commercial community, are beyond all question. The general enthusiasm with 
which the means of improvement offered in this Association are seized upon, proves that within 
these walls, at least, the importance of such an institution is deeply felt.’ 


The good influences of this noble association, bid fair to increase in an almost geo¬ 
metrical ratio; and we hail the untiring enterprise which marks their extension, as one 
of the most important features in our public institutions. 


Literary Reading-Room. —At Number 1, Ann-street, one door from Broadway, 
next door to the office of the New-Yorker, and opposite the Astor-Houae, will be 
found by the city denizen, or temporary sojourner, a place of resort, than which, to the 
lover of literature, none could be more agreeable. There are all the New British Re¬ 
views and Magazines, and other fashionable journals of England, spread out in tempt¬ 
ing array; there is Galignani’s Messenger, containing the cream of the daily press of 
London and Paris; and there, too, are the best journals from every part of the United 
States. Superadded to these, are the new books and pamphlets; in fine, every literary 
novelty of the day; and all these delicacies may be enjoyed for the sum of five 
dollars per annum, one half the price of all the other reading-rooms. We heartily 
commend the establishment to every young man of refined taste, who will there find 
his hours, in the morning or evening, gliding away not only pleasantly but profitably. 


Musical Soirees. —Mr. Horn’s 1 Soirees Musicales’ have, as we predicted, been at¬ 
tended by crowded and delighted auditories; and no marvel. There are passages in 
1 Acis and Galatea,’ alone, that were enough to ‘ create a soul under the ribs of death,’ 
to say nothing of other exquisite performances, which we regret to be obliged to pass 
by with a general tribute of admiration. The concert given by Mr. Davis, at the 
Apollo Concert Hall, deserved the warm encomiums which it has received. Mr. Rus¬ 
sell, whose musical popularity continues unabated, sang several of his best songs; Mr. 
Knight, author of ‘ She wore a Wreath of Roses,’ introduced bis gifts most favorably 
to an American audience; while Mr. Davis, as he'always does, acquitted himself with 
distinguished credit, in an aria upon the flute. We hope to be enabled to allude more at 
large to these delightful concerts hereafter. 


Portrait op ( Boz.’ — Mr. E. Brown, Jr., of this city, has executed a lithographic 
copy of the London portrait of Mr. Dickens, to which we have heretofore referred; 
and we may commend it to the public, as in all respects equal to the origma print. It 
reflects great credit upon the skill of the American artist. 
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Three Wise Men or Gotham. — Many a reader will rejoice to renew their acquaint¬ 
ance with Paulding’s ‘Merry Tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham/ who ‘went to 
sea in a bowl.’ A legal friend at our elbow, has been ‘holding both his sides,’ a good 
Shrewsbury hour, the very personification the while of Laughter let loose, over the 
sketch entitled ‘The Perfection of Reason/ which, it is sufficient praise of the volume 
to say, is not better than its companions. New-York: Harter and Brothers. 

‘Heads or the People.’ —Number Four of these amusing sketches is before us. 
tt fully sustains the promise of those which preceded it, and of which we spake more 
at large. The 'beads’ in the present number are of the * Monthly Nurse,’ ‘The Auc¬ 
tioneer/ 'The Landlady’ and the ‘Parlor Orator/ with letter-press illustrations of the 
plates, not less admirable than the pictures themselves. Messrs. Wiley and Putnam 
are the American publishers. 


Correspondent!al Gossip : in Five Divisions. — i. We like the spirit of * l. m. n.’s article, but 
the humor U too broad. Doubtless there is no greater ‘bore,’ than the ‘small-talking*’ which 
custom hat sanctioned in the intercourse of social life ; such as two friends wasting a half hour of a 
morning, ia informing each other that it it a pleasant day, and nothing like as disagreeable and 
stormy as it had been a week before, with collateral comments up«n weather-changes, and general 
remarks upon the nature and treatment of colds in the head. Why should there not he a change 
of subject, an equally sensible interchange of facts open alike to each ?— such as, *This is Wed¬ 
nesday, my good friend, and the fifteenth day of the month?’ There are other ' evil augers,* 
who equally deserve the whip and the bramliug-irou ; and one is, that loo common 'complainant,' 
who considers all his ailments as public properly, and fancies that every friend ho meets has a per¬ 
sonal interest in the state of his bowels; like the yankno who answered a polite inquiry of Louis 
Pntllippe after his health, at one of his soirees, that he ' was pretty well, but had n’t quite gut over 
that pain in tbe stomach, which had given him so much uneasiness!' If ‘ l. m. n.* will lush these 
follies, in langnage less exceptionable, ho shall be most welcome to our pages, h. The name of 
tbe person to whom we alluded in our last, as having palmed upon us an article as original, which 
wee a gross literary theft, ia Jambs Morroch. He asserts, that the communication was handed 
him by *a friend of his,’ whose name he promised to conceal, and by whose dircctiou he demanded 
tbe pay for tbe MS. Admitting his state.urut to true, nirl not a ruse, to shift the responsibility, 
we shall bold Mr. Morrogh guilty of being at least accnsnary to the fruud, so long as he persists in 
withholding the name of ‘ his friend.’ tit. In aii earlier ‘ form’ of the present number, necessarily 
wnrerised by the editor, one or two typographical errors have escaped the vigilance of the printer. 
Lest, however, some nervous scholar should * find a mare’s nest’ iu the title, ‘ Tableaux Tit antes,' 
we beg leave to remind him, that the author has felt it incumbent upon himself to preserve 
throughout the orthography of Mias Peebles, in her cards of invitation. Meddle not, therefore, 
nor make, with that respectable spinster’s 'down cmsI’ French. A special request, tv. We 
welcome oar new contributor, to whom w e are indebted for the capital ‘ Story of the Caliph Stork.’ 
We would not of course be uoderstood as vouching for the truth of the tale. It is no small atone¬ 
ment, however, even for the absence of this generally essential attribute, that the Caliph and his 
companion oarer once forgot the parts they were playing. The most trifling descriptive adjunct 
ia in perfect keeping. This is the charm of Gulliver. The reduction of every thing to the Liliipu- 
tioa standard is most complete. Perhaps readers deem this a vastly easy task. Let them try it! 
v. Thanks to the author of the proposed sketches, ‘ American Novelists, Proper and Improper,' for 
hia flattering words. Should the papers to which he reform, possess half the graceful satire and 
keen humor of his letter, they will be most acceptable. 


*** Subscribers to tbe Knickerbocker, who have complained of the late period at which they 
receive the work, and that extracts from some of its best articles meet their eyes, for the first time, 
in tbe newspapers, are respectfully informed, that in future, tbi^^Hgazioe will be printed in season 
to serve distant subscribers first, narrowing in a circle to New. York, where it will be delivered last, 
but still, fc is hoped, promptly, even here ; no that tbe publication of the Knickerbocker will be as 
Marly aapoaaibie simultaneous in all parts of the country. No copies of the work will hereafter 
ba faraished to journalists, here or elsew here, in advance of those sent or delivered to subscribers. 
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THE BATTLE OP LONG-ISLAND. 

FROM A DISCOURSE DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

■ V SAMUCI. WARD, JR. 

All knowledge is but history. Each fragment of the material 
world reveals a story of time and change, remote and endless. The 
principle is derived from facts, which symbolize the histories of ob¬ 
servation and experiment, and these, in turn, involve those of the 
sage and philosopher, of their predecessors, and of by-gone ages. 
Upon each visible object is written, in familiar or in unknown charac¬ 
ters, its history; and if we but knew the physiognomy of inanimate as 
well as of living creations, earth, stone, and plant would exhibit, as 
indeed they often do, to the naturalist, expressions as indicative of 
their past, as is man's countenance, with its furrow of care, or smile of 
joy, with passion's glow or its ashes, of his life and actions. The face 
of the globe, with the living imprint of God’s hand upon it, unfolds a 
chapter in the history of the display of omnipotence, and we personify 
the history of our race, embodying its undying passions and imperfec¬ 
tions, and reproducing its mortal and perishable beauty. The variegated 
cheek and scented breath of the flower, fade and "expire in autumn ; 
the vegetative life abides until the coming spring. All these pro¬ 
claim the insignificance of time, the majesty of eternity. 

While the history of human nature is indelibly traced in each suc¬ 
cessive family of men, that of human creations has to be recorded in 
the archive, and rescued from the crumbling column. The work of 
the Almighty, the living principle and its attendants, dies not; the 
traces of men’s labor are washed away by the succeeding tide. But 
here and there, where the forms have been preserved, they seem, when 
compared to the divine productions, not unlike the precise diagram, 
beside the harmonious and waving outlines of external natural beauty. 
The history we cultivate, is the natural history of society, of the joint 
efforts of bodies of men, to render the earth habitable for its increas¬ 
ing populations, and these, in turn, worthy the dwelling's protection, 
and grateful for its nourishment. Do not the nations of antiquity 
appear to have lived, and flourished, and toiled, that we might succeed 
to their power, inherit their experience, and reap the fruits of their 
labors ? So also are we the servants of posterity. The road is an 
emblem of the destiny of those who made it; built for the use of a 
generation, passed over as the path to some near or distant land, sue- 
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ceeding races inquire not whose hands constructed it. They, too, are 
travelling toward their journey’s end. 

History and time are ours ; the index and dial-plate which measure 
our span, the foundations of our knowledge, and the standard of our 
computation, the instruments of spiritual and material comparison. 
But the one sits, like a queen, upon a throne, robed in purple, a sceptre 
in her hand, and on her brow a diadem, wherein each race of men 
enshrine a new jewel. Heroes and statesmen are her courtiers, and 
the brightest shapes of human intelligence hover around her. The 
other is creation’s slave, fate’s executioner; unerringly reckoning 
the debt of man and of nature, the minutes of life, the seasons of the 
year. He reaps, with a pitiless scythe, 

‘ Harvests of souls by Hope matured, 

Garlands of seif-devoted flowers; 

The spirit bright to life scarce lured, 

The heart that mourn9 its saddened hours. 7 


Had authentic records preserved for us the whole experience of 
nations, the precious inheritance would have permanently advanced 
our material progress ; and in a still greater degree will the heritage 
of accurate memorials of the men and events of modern civilization, 
of the motives of the one, and the causes of the other, enlighten 
posterity in the path of human improvement. The traces of early 
society are proofs of material and sensual progress ; as for instance, 
the pyramid, and the bracelet upon the arm of the lonely king en¬ 
tombed within its giant walls. These are points of departure; for 
the distance accomplished may be measured ; not so the route beyond. 
It is true, we know the virtues or the crimes of a few, in those days, 
when nations rose and fell, even as they now expand, and when the 
many felt not. They are now the lords of the earth. But only since 
the fiat lux of Guttemberg, have 4 the people’ begun to realize their 
long-withheld inheritance; and events are now chronicled, less to grati¬ 
fy the pride of the living, or the curiosity of the unborn, less for pur¬ 
poses of narration and romance, than to show the increased capabili¬ 
ties of man, and swell the page of his moral experience. 

Apart from the higher, the epochal incidents in the life of humanity, 
the epitomes of years, deeds, and nations, there are events which do 
not claim to be inscribed upon the page of general history; and yet, 
from the deep local influence they once exercised, still preserve a com¬ 
memorative interest, and convey an impressive lesson. The great w ar 
of our independence is rife with such illustrations. Its memories and 
heroes crowd so thickly near us, that its history cannot yet be written. 
But as each day adds to the legendary store, and we draw nigh the 
hour when it may be traced, time silently distils the mass of events, 
and the mingled vapors which ascend from the alembic, will be con¬ 
densed by impartiality into truth. 

The events we are about to recall, occurred in New-York, and its vi¬ 
cinity, between the months of September, 1775, and September, 1776. I 
am aware that these varying scenes and imperfect sketches may resem¬ 
ble a phantasmagoria, rather than pencillings of men and of actions. 
But they wdllbe exhibited upon a curtain, stained with as noble blood as 


was ever shed in the cause of freedom 


; and though the hand that 
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holds the transparent glass, be a feeble one ; though faint the colors, 
and indistinct the outlines ; the personages and scenes are not ficti¬ 
tious or fanciful; but once stood gallantly forth, with drawn sword 
or levelled musket, relieved by a battle-cloud rising from ground so 
near, that a cannon fired there at this moment, would startle with 
with its reverberations the peaceful echoes around us. 

The revolution was hardly three months old. But already from 
the cradle of liberty it had strangled its serpents at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill. The American army, encamped around Bos¬ 
ton, owned Washington’s command, and held at bay the be¬ 
leaguered British. In the oppressed colonies, a spirit of resis¬ 
tance had organized the resolute yeomanry; and with the victo¬ 
ries inscribed upon the national escutcheon, the patriotic chord was 
vibrating in every heart. War had not yet disturbed our goodly 
city, which lay in unconscious repose, on the mellow night of the 
twenty-third of August, 1775. One or two riots, the result of po¬ 
litical faction, rather than of unadulterated rebellion, alone gave tokens 
of a turbulent spirit. The English governor, Tryon, still dwelt here, 
an object of courtesy, though of mistrust. In the North River, off 
the fort, lay the Asia, a British man-of-war, with whose presence 
people had become familiar. The public mind was in a state of vague 
apprehension. It remained for its hopes and fears to assume a 
definite shape. 

Toward midnight, our forefathers were aroused from their first 
slumbers, by the thunder of artillery. At that silent hour, the omi¬ 
nous sounds were unwelcome visitants. The cannon peals were re¬ 
lieved by the sharp discharge of musketry; and the stillness that ensued, 
was occasionally broken by the hasty footsteps of one summoned to 
his duty, with unbuckled sabre trailing on the ground, or by the agi¬ 
tated cry of a helpless woman, fleeing from the audible danger. 
Drums beat to arms, volley after volley announced the continuation 
of strife ; and the half-wakened dreamer no longer mistook these 
cries of war for echoes of the eastern battles. As the night advanced, 
one body of men succeeding another was revealed by the blaze of 
torches, and the cumbrous wheels of the field-piece they were drag¬ 
ging, seemed to leave reluctantly the scene of conflict. By and by, 
troops of dwellers in the lower part of the town, escaped through 
the streets, from their menaced or shattered abodes, in confusion and 
fear. Was the enemy in the city] the Battery taken] Were the troops 
forced to retreat before a victorious foe ] These interrogatories were 
breathed rather than spoken, or if put, were not answered. It was a 
memorable night, and something seemed to have delayed the ap¬ 
proach of morning. 

The town was early astir. At break of day, many inhabitants were 
seen issuing from their dwellings, and wending their way to the Bat¬ 
tery. To those already assembled there, when night uprolled her 
curtain of clouds, the glowing dawn that shot over our noble bay, 
disclosed traces of disorder, and ravages of cannon-ball, on the one 
hand, and on the other, the smoke still ascending from the angry 
artillery to the powder-stained rigging of the Asia. Moreover, the 
field-pieces, which but yesterday guarded the Battery, were gone. 
These the timid accepted as tokens of danger, and prepared to depart; 
the intrepid hailed them as auspicious victories. 
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The twenty-one pieces of ordnance had been removed, by order of 
the Provincial Congress. Captain John Lamb's artillery corps, and 
the ‘ Sons of Liberty/ headed by * King Sears/ were the heroes of 
the adventure. The efforts of the enemy to protect these royal 
stores, had proved unavailing. Warned of the intended movement. 
Captain Vandeput, of the Asia, detached an armed barge to watch, 
and if needful, interfere with, its execution. A musket discharged 
from this boat, drew Captain Lamb’s volley, and a man on board was 
killed. The Asia fired three cannon. The drum beat to arms in the 
city. The man-of-war sustained the cannonade. Three citizens 
were wounded, and the upper parts of various houses near White¬ 
hall and the Fort, received much injury. A son of Captain Lamb, 
whose regiment covered the cannon’s retreat, is now living in this 
city, and in the rooms of the ‘ Historical Society’ may be seen one 
of the very balls fired into New-York that night. 

Captain Sears, the other leader of this exploit, was one of our 
earliest patriots. As far back as the fifth of March, 1775, in an en¬ 
counter between the Whigs and the Tories, the latter, being worsted, 
were said to have dispersed, lest King Sears, as he was called in ri¬ 
dicule, in his fury should head a mob, and do them some capital injury. 
He had been a member of the New-York Provincial Congress, had 
acted a conspicuous part in the excitements occasioned by the Boston 
Port Bill, and was in after months warmly recommended by General 
Washington to Major General Lee, for his zeal and fidelity. Imme¬ 
diately after this affair, he disappeared from our city, and sought, in Con¬ 
necticut, livelier sympathies than were then to be encountered here. 

A detailed account of the Asia affair, and of its consequences, may 
be found in the columns of the ‘ New-York Gazette/ a newspaper is- 
suedin those days from the south-east corner of Wall and Pearl-streets, 
by one James Rivington, a loud-voiced royalist. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to turn over its time-stained leaves, filled with the records 
of frivolity and faction, of benevolence and crime, of the current 
opinions and absurdities, and of the wants and supplies of an olden 
day, without reflecting on that strangest feature of modern times, the 
press, or imagining how different would be our views of remote ages, 
had the nations we admire, possessed so authentic a source of his¬ 
tory. The Romans have been shown, by a recent French writer,* to 
have had their journals ; but these did not, like ours, chronicle the 
wishes and feelings, the hopes and the vices, of the many ; else 
we should not eternally deplore lost decades, or incur danger of 
having our early faith controverted by the ingenuity of a Niehbuhr. 

James Rivington was, then, the editorial and proprietary publisher 
of the ‘New-York Gazette,’ and as the opposite party subsided in 
the expression of its political sentiments, and loyalism was no longer 
in terror of a Sears, he not only gave free vent to his own views, 
but so far forgot himself, as sadly to abuse those of his radical neigh¬ 
bors. Emboldened by their quiet reception of his denunciations, he 
expressed these in still more forcible tones, and doubtless exulted in 
this victory over whig opinions. 

It was high noon, on Thursday the twenty-third of November. The 
Gazette had been issued that morning, and the worthy editor was 
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seated in his cabinet, examining the new-born sheet, just like any 
gentleman of the press of our day, when the sound of hoofs on the 
pavement beneath, drew his attention to the window. Looking out 
into the street, he beheld with dismay, his old enemy, King Sears, at 
the head of an armed troop of horsemen, drawn up before his door. 
The men and their leader dismounted with the utmost deliberation, 
and a part of them entered the planter’s abode. A few moments 
after, he saw his beloved printing-press cast into the street, and heard 
the tumult raised in the compositors* room above him, by those en¬ 
gaged in the work of demolition. To his despair, the materials thrown 
upon the pavement were speedily transferred to the dock, and the 
invaders sallied forth with many a pound of precious types in 
their pockets and handkerchiefs. A large crowd, collected by so 
unusual an event, stood aloof, quiet spectators of the scene. The 
cavaliers remounted their steeds, and rode off toward Connecticut, 
whence they came, and where, as was subsequently ascertained, the 
offending types were melted down to bullets. Thus liberty assailed 
the freedom of the press, and the balls whilome cast with joy into 
types reassumed their pristine shape and destination; the plough¬ 
share was re-converted to the sword. 

Although no opposition was offered to these proceedings, by the 
body of citizens assembled near Rivington’s door, there stood upon 
a neighboring stoop, a lad of eighteen years of age, with an eye of 
fire, and an angry arm, haranguing the multitude, in a tone of earnest 
eloquence. He urged that order should be preserved ; appealing 
warmly to the dignity of citizenship, 4 which,’ said he, 1 should not 
brook an encroachment of unlicensed troops from another colony,’ 
and offering to join in checking the intruders’ progress. The sins 
of Rivington could not be forgiven ; but the youthful orator was 
listened to with respectful deference by that crowd, which already 
recognised the genius and fervor of Alexander Hamilton. 

On the following Thursday, no Gazette appeared. Whether on 
this account, or because the town dignitaries were really incensed, 
this typographical execution created much sensation in the province. 
Fancying it a trampling on their authority, and a reproach to their 
vigilance, the New-York Congress complained to Governor Trumbull 
of Connecticut; and, demanding a restitution of the abducted types, 
they observed that the present contest ought not to be sullied by an 
attempt to restrain the liberty of the press. We shall not pause to 
weigh the political considerations involved in this inter-colonial dis¬ 
pute, which may have been the first respecting state rights. While 
New-York and Connecticut were at issue, poor Rivington went off to 
England, and there the matter ended. This event was deemed wor¬ 
thy the attention of congress, and seemed of sufficient importance to 
be laid before the reader. It is, moreover, the only remarkable inci¬ 
dent which preceded the arrival of General Charles Lee in New- 
York. 

Early in 1776, this brave but headstrong officer, begged to be des¬ 
patched from Boston to Connecticut, for the purpose of raising vo¬ 
lunteers, and of reinforcing the New-Jersey ana New-York batta¬ 
lions under his command. With Governor Trumbull’s aid, General 


Lee succeeded in levying twelve hundred men among the zealous 
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inhabitants of that spirited province, and reached New-York with his 
recruits on the fourth of February. He was met on the frontier by 
the earnest entreaty of the committee of safety, who exercised the 
powers of government during the recess of our Provincial Congress, 
that he should pause upon the borders of Connecticut. Captain 
Parker, of the Asia man-of-war, had menaced the town with destruc¬ 
tion, should it be entered by any large body of provincials. Undis¬ 
mayed by these threats, and disregarding the prayer of the timid cor¬ 
poration, Lee crossed the confines. Immediately after his arrival, 
conscious of the designs of the British in this vital quarter, and of the 
need of entire harmony between himself and the local authorities, he 
induced congress to take its jurisdiction out of the hands of these 
officers, and to detach from their own body a committee of three, who, 
with the council and himself, were to confer upon a plan of defence. 
His orders were to fortify the town, to disarm all persons unfriendly 
to the American cause, and especially to watch and counteract the 
movements of a band of tories, assembled on Long-Island ; 4 serpents/ 
says he, in his characteristic manner, ‘which it would be ruinous not 
to crush, before their rattles are grown/ This duty we may fancy 
him to have undertaken with peculiar satisfaction. The operations 
of these tories and of Governor Tryon, their Coryphaeus, would 
prove an interesting theme of research. It may be remarked, 
en passant, that though the city of New-York was stained in those 
days by strong imputations of toryism, the stigma was unjust. In 
mixtures of colors, it requires but little of a darker hue to deepen the 
brighest tints; and General Lee found the majority ‘as well affected 
as any on the continent/ 

During the short period of his stay, this officer’s proceedings were 
extremely active. His intended fortifications were projected on a 
comprehensive scale. With an intelligent eye, he embraced the ex¬ 
tensive localities to be defended, and detected their vulnerable points. 
A redoubt and battery at Hellgate were destined to prevent the 
passage of the enemy’s ships to and fro in the Sound. Similar works 
were contemplated on the North River, and the oppugnable portions 
of the town were reformed and strengthened. Long-Island was too 
important a field to escape his vigilance ; and he fixed, for the loca¬ 
tion of an entrenched camp, upon the very spot which subsequently 
became the scene of conflict. 


It were presumptuous, nay useless, to attempt to picture New- 
York as she then was, when so many readers, far more vividly than 
the writer, realize from memory the vast alterations less than half a 
century has produced in the metropolis of the new world. On the 
walls of the New-York Historical Society rooms, hang various inte¬ 
resting maps, whereby some idea may be formed of those ancient 
features and dimensions, from which, to the present magnitude of our 
city, the transition is as unparalleled as it seems incredible. The old 
Knickerbocker town is laid down on one map, as it existed under the 
Stuyvesant dominion. In another, may be found the English city, 
before and after that disastrous fire, of which the ravages are deli¬ 


neated in a separate drawing, by an ancient eye-witness. General 
Lee’s letters represent military operations not easily traced upon the 
transformed surface. Broadway was barricadoed two hundred yards 
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in the rear of the dismantled fort, and all the streets leading to it 
were to be defended by barriers. He speaks, too, of erecting bat¬ 
teries on an eminence, behind Trinity church, to picture which to 
one’s self, at the present day, requires no little stretch of the imagination. 

I know not whether these local changes may interest the reader, 
but to me they seem truthful illustrations of our fleeting destiny. 
Cities are the theatres of nations, where the busy throng enact an 
endless and varying drama, full of life and of reality. And, let me 
ask, what object can fill with a lonelier sense of desolation the wan¬ 
derer beneath the sunny skies of Greece, or moon-illumined heaven 
of Italy, than the crumbling walls, the deserted benches, the voice¬ 
less echoes of the theatre, where the living impersonations of the 
poet’s fancy were once deified by the enthusiasm of the crowd ? 
When the ruins of an old city become in turn the foundations of a 
new one, the pilgrim vainly seeks the traces of the past, and the les¬ 
son becomes still more impressive. 

Monuments commemorate the peaceful traditions, and ruins the 
wars, of the old world. Surrounded by the vestiges of the past, its 
memories dwell in the European’s thoughts. A tutored fancy evokes 
at will, from the tower and the column, the shades of the departed, 
and history may be realized, not in its events only, but in all its 
pomp and studied detail, its costume and its court. An unbroken 
chain, now of golden now of iron links ; here bright, there rusted; 
here jeweled, and there blood-stained ; connects to-day with distant 
centuries. In Cologne, the mind is transported back a thousand 
years, in Rome, two thousand. The edifices which time hallows, in 
lieu of destroying, are the only monuments of this new-born land. 

The British General Clinton entered New-York simultaneously 
with General Lee. Unaccompanied by any force, he declared to the 
latter that he had only come to pay his friend Try on a visit; of 
which Lee remarks, in a letter to the commander-in-chief, that * if 


really the case, it was the most whimsical piece of civility he ever 
heard of.’ It waa the subsequent fortune of these generals to meet 
in Virginia and in North Carolinia. 

The American officer’s turn for the humorous, was displayed by his 
giving our old friend King Sears, when sent into Connecticut to 
beat up recruits, the title of ‘ adjutant-general;’ a promotion with 
which, he jocosely wrote Washington, the rough patriot ‘was much 
tickled; it added spurs to his hat.’ For all nominal distinctions, 
General Lee entertained unequivocal contempt, and declared that 
ratsbane were far pleasanter to his mouth, than the appellation of 
4 Excellency’ he was daily compelled to swallow. On the seventh of 
March, he departed for the South, where laurels awaited him among 
the orange flowers of spring. Lord Stirling was left in command, 
and the contemplated works were afterward but slowly and partially 
completed. 

The town of Boston was evacuated on the seventeenth of March, by 


the British, who put to sea for Halifax. Crowned with this signal tri¬ 
umph, General Washington arrived atNew-York on the fourteenth 
of April, with the American army, which, to use his own expression, 
‘had maintained their ground"against the enemy, under a want of 
powder ; had disbanded one army, and recruited another, within 
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musket-shot of two-and-twenty regiments, the flower of the British 
force; and at last beaten them into a shameful and precipitate re¬ 
treat, out of the strongest place on the continent, fortified at an 
enormous expense.* 

On the twenty-third of May, the commander-in-chief found him¬ 
self at Philadelphia, in conference with congress, who had summoned 
him thither, to devise remedies for the disastrous state of affairs in 
Canada. It was there determined to defend New-York, and the 
requisite men and supplies were placed at his disposed. Returning 
to the city, after an absence of fifteen days, he found great dis¬ 
affection among certain of the inhabitants. This was nourished by 
Governor Tryon, who, from his vessel at the Hook, despatched emis¬ 
saries in every direction. A deep plot, of his contriving, was only 
defeated by a timely discovery. His agents had so far pushed their 
temerity, as to corrupt not only many in the American camp, but even 
some of the general’s guard, a soldier in which, was found guilty, and 
shot. The object of this conspiracy was to make Washington a 
prisoner. 

To secure Quebec, and redeem Canada, on the one hand, to make 
a powerful impression in the south on the other, and finally, to possess 
themselves of New-York, proved to be the designs of the British, 
during this campaign. A part of their fleet from Halifax arrived off 
Sandy-Hook on the twenty-eighth of June. The remainder followed 
within a week, and General Howe established his head-quarters at 
Staten Island. In presence of a powerful enemy, gathering forces 
at the very door of the city, the troops were summoned to parade at 
six o’clock, one bright afternoon in early July. The British fleet lay 
in sight, and the assembled regiments knew not whether they were 
called together to attack or to repel. It was a fitting time and place 
for the proclamation of that glorious document, each word of which, 
well befitting a great nation speaking for itself, found an echo in every 
heart that beat there — the Declaration of Independence. lean 
conceive the beams of that setting sun to have met a rival glow in 
the ruddy cheeks to which the warm blood mantled, under the in¬ 
spiring words of liberty, drank in by willing ears. As the address 
ended, a shout of approbation rent the air. It was not the wild cry 
of a senseless mob on a holiday, but the voice of determination, 
which, to the close of that war, was the key-note of freedom. 

This event, which transmuted into free states the dependent colony 
and province, rolls up the curtain from before the dramatic portion 
of my story. The arrival of Lord Howe from England, on the 
twelfth of July, and the daily reinforcements of the British fleet, from 
that period, justified expectations of a sudden assault. Preparations 
were continued under General Putnam, for the defence of the city, 
and General Greene was on Long-Island, superintending the erection 
of a chain of works, to fortify it against the enemy’s approach. 
About this time, several of the British vessels, under a favorable 
breeze, ran by the New-York batteries, uninjured by their fire, and 
much to the surprise of the Americans. 

On the eighth of August, General Washington wrote, that for the 
several posts on New-York, Long-Island, Governor’s Island, and Pau- 
lus Hook, he had but thirteen thousand five hundred and fifty-seven 
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effective men, and that, to repel an immediate attack, he could count 
upon no other addition to his numbers, than a battalion from Maryland, 
under Colonel Smallwood. Opposed to him, was the entire British 
force, united at Sandy-Hook, by the middle of the month, consisting 
of twenty-four thousand men, combined with a fleet of more than 
one hundred and thirty vessels, ninety-six of which came in from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth. Let the reader remember, that this armada 
was afloat off Sandy-Hook, between the heights of Neversink and 
Staten-Island. And who, on calling to mind this event, and reflecting 
that, but yesterday, after a lapse of sixty-two years, a proud steamer 
was sent from England to this very city, then doomed to the fate of 
Carthage, now the inalienable ally of her former enemy, will deny 
that the growth of events maturing nations, is a wondrous charac¬ 
teristic of the age ; a token that in measure as it learns to ameliorate 
its condition, humanity is destined to cover the earth like the forest 
tree ; and that we do not, mayhap, sufficiently regard these intimations 
of a mighty future. 

The details of war were rapidly advancing in the city, on which 
the eyes of the nation were intensely fixed. Lead being scarce, the 
zealous burghers gave the troops their window-weights for bullets. 
Of these, one house alone contributed twelve hundred and another one 
thousand pounds weight; and I doubt not, had bow-strings been in re¬ 
quest, our patriotic counti*y women would have hastened, like the Car¬ 
thaginians of old, to offer up their longest tresses in the service of free¬ 
dom. As the crisis drew near, the unseen anxiety of the commander- 
in-chief became redoubled beneath his clear eye and serene brow. 
He was every where, knowing no repose, the indefatigable guardian 
of the spirit of liberty. 

Already was the army in possession of that memorable address, 
so fervently breathed by the great commander, while awaiting the 
attack: ‘ The time is now near at hand, which must probably de¬ 
termine whether Americans are to be freemen or slaves; whether 
they are to have any property they can call their own ; whether their 
houses and farms are to be pillaged and destroyed, and they confined 
to a state of wretchedness from which no human efforts will probably 
deliver them. The fate of unborn millions will now depend, under 
God, on the courage and conduct of this army. We have therefore 
to resolve to conquer or die !’ 

At this juncture, General Greene unhappily fell sick of a fever, 
and the important station on Long-Island was entrusted to General 
Sullivan. It is impossible to compare the aims and prospects of 
the rival forces, at this period, without feeling how daring was the 
gallantry of the Americans, in venturing so fearlessly upon the un¬ 
equal contest. 

The long-expected hour of attack arrived on the twenty-second of 
August, when intelligence was received of the landing of the British 
on Long-Island. The report of their signal repulse at Fort Moul¬ 
trie, by the Americans under General Lee, reached our camp on the 
preceding night, and was urged by Washington as an incentive to 
as proud exertions on the coming occasion. 

By the twenty-sixth, the British troops extended from the coast 
between Gravesend and Utrecht, to Flatbush and Flatlands; Colonel 
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Hand's regiment retiring before them. General Sullivan was super¬ 
seded in his command on the Island by General Putnam, and matters 
rapidly approached a denouement . 

The drawing opposite, is a sketch of the American lines at Brooklyn, 
and of the adjacent grounds on which the battle was fought. On 
reaching the encampment, of which he was so hastily placed in com¬ 
mand, General Putnam found the American position secured by an 
inner and an outer line of entrenchments. The former was pro¬ 
tected by a strong position upon an eminence, near the Wallabout 
bay, now called Fort Greene. The only approach to it was across 
an isthmus, formed on one side by the bay and contiguous swamp, 
and on the other, by a creek, running in from Gowanus Cove, with an 
impassable marsh on either side of it. This neck of land had been 
skilfully taken advantage of, by General Greene, and was perfectly 
defended by the entrenchments in its rear. The enemy were ex¬ 
pected in three directions; along the coast; by the Flatbush road; and 
by the road which led from Flatbush to Bedford. To face them in 
these quarters, an outer line of works had been organized. A chain 
of picquets, extending from Yellow-Hook round to Flatbush, were 
stationed from eminence to eminence, to give timely warning of their 
approach; and the avenues were guarded by temporary breast-works, 
defending the main passes. Thus far, General Putnam adopted the 
defensive measures of General Greene, and these precautions proved 
successful, in the points they were designed to protect. 

From an attack of the enemy's ships at the Narrows, the American 
rear was also guarded by efficient batteries, at Red Hook, and on 
Governor’s Island. General Sullivan had in charge the whole line 
of outer works, and was joined by Colonel Hand, on his withdrawal 
from the coast, at the landing of the British, and by Colonels Wil¬ 
liams and Miles, with their respective regiments. 

Such^vas the position of the Americans; their numbers not ex¬ 
ceeding eight thousand eight hundred men. Their adversaries, af¬ 
ter landing on the twenty-second, parted in three divisions. The 
right wing, under Lord Cornwallis and Earl Percy, extended, on the 
twenty-sixth instant, from Flatbush toward Flatlanda, about two miles 
in the rear. The centre, composed of the Hessians under General 
de Heister, was posted at Flatbush, and the left wing, on the coast, 
was commanded by General Grant. The centre was about four, and 
the right and left wings nearly six miles distant each from the Ame¬ 
rican camp. A chain of thickly-wooded hills, called the Heights of 
Gowanus, and extending eastward to the extremity of the Island, lay 
between the two armies. 

The commander-in-chief passed the whole day of* the twenty-sixth 
at Brooklyn, preparing for the expected assault. On the eve of this 
the first pitched battle of the war, his heart was full of anxiety. Con¬ 
soled by the conviction that every thing in his power had been done 
to strengthen the American forces, he relied now upon Providence, 
upon the justice of the cause, and upon their bravery. Toward the 
close of the day, he returned to New-York. \ 

On that afternoon, a spectator, to whom the interior of both camps 
could have been revealed, might have drawn a touching and interesting 
comparison. On one side, the hardened veteran; opposed to him. 
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the ingenuous recruit; contrasted with the martial costume of the 
British, the worn and homely garments of the continentals; with the 
park of burnished artillery, a few cannon bought with blood ; with 
polished arms and accoutrements, the long-rusted gun and sabre, tom 
down from the chimney-piece to answer a country’s call. Among the 
British, a proud and conscious discipline ; among the Americans, a tie 
of brotherhood, the feeling of men who would die for each other, in 
defence of an injured mother. Here the proud oppressor; there the 
patriot, resolved to do or die. 

Our troops were, then, securely encamped for the night, the watch- 
fires lighted, the sentinels posted, the hum of preparation over; a 
challenge was now and then received and answered, and a guard re¬ 
lieved. The wolf hero had been late in the trenches. It was a 
still August night; a few soldiers lay within the tents ; many slept 
in the open air: 

-* their knapsacks spread, 

A pillow for the resting head 

arms and ammunition had been cleaned and inspected, and the 
sword loosed in its scabbard. Beneath the precipitous bank, flowed 
the ebbing waters of the unconscious bay, and the eye that looked on 
the city where Washington slept, found protection in the glance. In 
the ears of the hopeful American still resounded those stirring words 
of the orderly book, and many a heart beat as the hand grasped the 
gun, the blade. In the direction of the enemy, all was hushed ; this 
silence, mayhap, was ominous. Did none within that camp gaze with 
mistrust upon the dark and wood-capped hills of Gowanus 1 

At half past two o’clock, passing clouds obscured the harvest 
moon ; the night waxed gloomy, and the air chill. Suddenly, a sharp 
report of musketry; in the direction of Yellow-Hook, alarmed the 
American camp. It was a startling sound, in the stillness of the morn¬ 
ing, and the troops sprang to their arms, as the reveille summoned 
each man to his duty. Many a brave lad awoke from dreams of 
peaceful home, of the father-house, and its loved inmates, where, in 
presence of the glad crops, the warlike sounds that lulled him to sleep 
seemed but as dream-notes, and the danger he anticipated, one that 
was passed. He had obeyed the watch-word of liberty, which called 
him to the hardships of war; but his heart told him life was sweet, 
and his cottage home a paradise. The drum rattled in his ear, and 
aroused him to the stern reality he feared not, courted not. 

Ere the alarm ceased beating, the men had seized their muskets. 
Word had been passed from the remote piequets on the coast, that the 
enemy were approaching. Lord Stirling was instantly directed by 
General Putnam to march with the two nearest regiments to their ren¬ 
counter. These proved to be the Pennsylvania and Maryland troops, 
under Colonels Haslet and Smallwood ; with whom, proceeding over 
the uneven ground in the direction of the attack, he found himself 
on the road to the Narrows, toward day-break, and soon met Colonel 
Atlee, with his Delaware regiment, retiring before the British, with 
the piequets to whose aid they had advanced. Stationing this officer 
on the left of the road by which the enemy were approaching, Lord 
Stirling formed his two regiments along f£| d advantageous ridge. 
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ascending from the road to a piece of wood on the top of a hill. 
The British were received with two or three warm rounds by the 
Delawares, who, as their ground became untenable, withdrew to a 
wood on Lord Stirling’s left, where they formed. 

The assailants, now in sight, proved to be two brigades, of four 
regiments each, under the command of General Grant. They pro¬ 
ceeded to occupy the elevation opposite Lord Stirling, at a distance 
of three hundred yards. Their light troops came one hundred and 
fifty yards nearer, with a view to gain possession of a superior emi* 
nence on his left. As they marched up this hill, they were met by 
the deadly fire of Kichline’s rifle-corps, who had just reached the 
ground in time to protect this important point, and who, as I was 
recently informed by an old man, then and yet living near the spot, 
mowed them down as fast as they appeared. The Americans brought 
up two field-pieces to oppose the ten of their opponents. A sharp 
cannonade ensued, and was vigorously sustained on both sides, to a 
late hour; until when, let us shift the scene. 

While the Americans were occupied, as we have seen, on the pre¬ 
vious evening there was, toward dusk, an unusual stir among the 
troops in the British right wing. The regiments already at Flatlands, 
under Earl Percy, were joined at night-fall by those under Lord 
Cornwallis and General Clinton, who left the Hessians masters at 
Flatbush. The dark forms of the tall soldiery, the play of their 
muskets in the moonlight, the whispered order and firm tread of dis* 
cipline, all announced some sudden or adventurous movement. One 
by one, the companies filed off in the direction of New-Lots, and 
before night was far advanced, Flatlands was deserted. As they 
moved farther and farther away from the American lines, the furrows 
became relaxed on the brows of the British commanders, and to¬ 
ward daybreak, half a triumph already gleamed in the eye of Clin* 
ton who led the van. 

Shortly after daylight, the Hessians at Flatbush opened a mode¬ 
rate cannonade upon General Sullivan, who, with a strong detach¬ 
ment, had advanced on the direct road from Brooklyn thither, and 
now occupied the breast-works thrown up by General Greene, for the 
defence of this important pass. Colonels Miles and Williams were 
strongly posted on the Bedford road. At half-past eight, Count 
Donop was detached to attack the hill, by General De Heister, who 
soon followed with the centre of the army. 

With levelled pieces and eyes fixed on the enemy, the Americans 
stood firm on their vantage ground, nerved for the assault, and pre¬ 
pared to enact a second drama of Bunker Hill. From behind breast¬ 
work and tree, soldier and rifleman looked down upon the ascending 
foe, with a feeling of conscious security ; when lo! a report of artil¬ 
lery, in the rear of their left, flew with its own velocity along the line. 
A second voiley revealed to them, with fearful truth, that the enemy 
had turned their left flank, and placed them between two fires. Hor¬ 
ror, dismay, confusion, ensued! The advancing Hessians were no 
longer faced by the whole band stationed to oppose them ; and vain 
the efforts of General Sullivan to rally the dispersing continentals, 
who hastened to regain the camp, while there yet was time. It was, 
alas, too late ! As regiment after regiment emerge^f^rood. 
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they encountered the bayonets of the British, and all retreat was cut 
off. Driven back into the forest, after desperate efforts to cleave their 
way through the close ranks of the enemy, they were met by the 
Hessians, a part of whom were at the same time detached toward 
Bedford, in which quarter the cannon of Clinton announced that he 
also was attacking the American rear. The British pushed their 
line beyond the Flatbush road, and when our brave troops found 
their only outlet was through the enemy, skirmish after skirmish en¬ 
sued, in which they displayed signal bravery. Many forced their 
way through the camp, some escaped into the woods, and many were 
slain. Colonel Parry was shot through the head, while encouraging 
his men. 

I leave the reader to imagine the disastrous consequences of this 
surprise to the Americans, when, hemmed in by the surpassing num¬ 
bers, and cooperating wings of the British, they saw inevitable death 
or capture, on every side. Here, striking again through the wood, and 
lured by an enticing path, which promised safety, they rushed from 
its shelter upon the drawn sabres of the enemy; there, retir¬ 
ing to its recesses before a superior force, they fell upon the levelled 
muskets of the Hessians; bullets and balls sought victims in every 
direction ; and many a brave soldier sank to die beneath the tall forest 
tree, offering up with his parting breath, a prayer for his country, 
consecrated by his life blood. 

Against the hottest of the enemy’s fire, General Sullivan, on the 
heights above Flatbush, made a brave resistance for three hours. 
Here the slaughter was thickest on the side of the assailants. Fairly 
covered by the imperfect entrenchment, the Americans poured many a 
deadly volley upon the approaching foe. The old man, already men¬ 
tioned, well remembers seeing a pit wherein large numbers of the 
Hessians, who fell here, were buried ; and from another source, I 
learn, that, to stimulate the commander of these foreign mercenaries, 
he had been offered a golden substitute for every missing man. 

Leaving Generals Clinton and Percy to intercept the Americans in 
this quarter, Lord Cornwallis proceeded toward the scene of General 
Grant’s engagement with Lord Stirling. We left this gallant officer 
bravely opposing a superior force. He continued the resistance, 
until eleven o’clock, when, hearing a sharp firing in the direction of 
Brooklyn, it flashed upon him that the British were getting between 
him and the American lines. Discovering the position of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, he instantly saw, that unless they forded the creek near the Yel¬ 
low Mills, the troops under him must all become prisoners. The reader 
will see that he had some distance to gain, before this could be effected. 
Hastening back, he found the enemy much stronger than he antici¬ 
pated ; and, that his main body might escape, he determined in per¬ 
son to attack Lord Cornwallis, who was posted at a house near the 
upper mill. This movement he performed with the utmost gallantry, 
leading half of Smallwood’s regiment five or six several times to the 
charge, and nearly dislodging the British commander, who, but for 
the arrival of large reinforcements, would have been driven from 
his station. This band of four hundred, composed, say the British 
accounts, of youths, the flower of the best families in Maryland, sus¬ 
tained severe loss. But the object was attoinecl, and the regiments. 
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whose retreat it was designed to favor, effected their escape over 
marsh and creek, with the loss of a single man drowned. In his 
official report, Lord Howe speaks of numbers who perished in crossing 
the inlet. But this, I am convinced, is incorrect. The self-devoted 
heroes of this exploit were surrounded, and made prisoners of war. 

We may readily conceive with what feelings their brethren in the 
camp beheld the undeserved ill fortune of the troops engaged in the 
action. General Putnam, a warrior of the true stamp, constrained 
to remain within the fortifications, and so little prepared for the 
events of the day, as to be only able, where the enemy appeared, to 
detach troops to meet them, saw with dismay the manoeuvre which 
made them masters of the field. His efforts had all along been di¬ 
rected to General Grant's motions. For the defence in front, he re¬ 
lied on General Sullivan to provide, and great was his surprise, on 
seeing the enemy turn that officer's flank. As the engagement be¬ 
tween Lord Stirling and General Grant grew warmer, his attention 
was attracted by the broadside which the British frigate Roebuck 
opened upon the Red Hook battery in his rear. Too late aware of 
his mistake, he was compelled to await the issue. 

At this juncture, General Washington reached the lines, and be¬ 
held, with infinite grief, the discomfiture of his beloved troops. 
Wringing his bands, he is said, when he saw no aid could reach 
them, to have given vent to expressions of the keenest anguish. 
From the height he stood upon, the movements of both parties were 
revealed to him. Here, was seen Lord Stirling, gallantly attacking 
Cornwallis; there, a tropp of Americans, escaping with thinned num¬ 
bers through the British ranks, were pursued to the very entrench¬ 
ments. By the creek, soldiers plunging into the unknown depths of 
its waters, or struggling through the miry bog, were fired upon by the 
foe; toward Flatbush, the Hessians and British were combining to 
enfold, in a still narrower circle, the few and undaunted continentals. 

Lest the foregoing imperfect description should have left obscure 
some of the details of this affair, let me briefly recapitulate its suc¬ 
cessive disasters. I have supposed the reader to be, where all would 
have chosen to stand on that occasion, on the American side. A glance 
at the motions of the British, will show how admirably their manoeu¬ 
vres were planned and executed. The success of the concerted 
movement was insured by the unforeseen malady of General Greene. 
All the passes to Brooklyn were defended, save one; and it was by 
this that the troops, which decided the fortunes of the day, and were 
the same we left filing off from Flatland to New-Lots, on the previous 
night, turned the American flank. The road from Jamaica to Bed¬ 
ford was left unprotected; the enemy early ascertained this fact; 
and, to enable them to profit by our neglect, General Grant's advance, 
which was a diversion, had been devised. The fleet and General de 
Heister cooperated with him in this manoeuvre. General Putnam, 
taking this feint for a bona fide attack, was deceived; and the Ame¬ 
ricans were entrapped by forces superior in discipline, in tactics, in num¬ 
bers, in good fortune, but not in courage ; for though eleven hundred 
were either killed or taken, near four thousand fought their way back 
to the camp. 

To the absence of General Greene, who had studied, a%| would doubt- 
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less have guarded, all the approaches to the camp, and to the want of a 
general commanding officer throughout the day, may this disaster be at¬ 
tributed. General Putnam could not leave his lines, and the double care 
of New-York and Long-Island devolved upon the commander-in-chief. 
General Woodhull, who had been ordered to guard the road from 
Bedford to Jamaica, with the Long-Island militia, remained at 
Jamaica. The neglect which lost us the day, cost him his life. Riding 
home, after disbanding the volunteers under his command, he was 
captured by the British, and infamously cut to pieces, on his refusing 
to say, ‘ God save the king/ 

Impartiality must award high praise, on this occasion, to the bravery 
of the enemy's troops, who followed so hotly in pursuit, that they 
were with difficulty withheld from attacking the American trenches. 
At night, the patriots within them told their missing brethren ; and 
when their loss became known, and uncertainty veiled the fate of the 
absent ones, gloom and despondency pervaded the camp. The vic¬ 
torious British, on the contrary, hastened to secure the ground they 
had gained, and, flushed with victory, passed the night in exultation. 

On the twenty-eighth, a violent rain kept the two armies in their 
respective encampments. That night, the enemy broke ground within 
about six hundred yards of Fort Greene, and on the following day 
were busily engaged in throwing up entrenchments. Their main force 
was advancing, by slow but sure approaches, to besiege the American 
fortifications, and their superior artillery would doubtless soon silence 
our batteries. The advanced sentinel of the British army was sur¬ 
prised, on the morning of the thirtieth, by the unwonted stillness within 
the American lines. Calling a comrade or two around him, they 
proceeded to reconnoitre. Emboldened by the silence, they crept 
near the embankment, and cautiously peeping into our camp, per¬ 
ceived not a vestige of the army to whose challenges they had lis¬ 
tened the night before. The alarm was given, and tne party who first 
rushed in, to take possession of the works, saw in the mid-stream, out 
of gun-shot and filled with well-pleased Americans, the last of the 
barges which had borne their comrades across the waters that night. 
Beyond it, in a small boat, there sat an American officer, of calm and 
dignified mien. On his pale countenance the anxious muscles were 
relaxing into a heavenly smile. This bark bore Caesar and his for¬ 
tunes ; and a prayer seemed to escape the lips of Washington, as a 
glance at the distant shore told him the American army was beyond 
the reach of danger. 

Nine thousand men, with all their stores and ammunitions, crossed 
the East River during the night, unperceived by the enemy. For 
four-and-twenty hours previous, the commander-in-chief had not left 
the saddle. The immediate embarcation of the troops was under the 
direction of General M'Dougall, to whose vigilant activity high 
praise is due. 

Incurious popular opinion has admitted this to have been a shame¬ 
ful defeat. I trust that all who have watched the phases of the day, 
and the concurrence of good and evil fortune on tne respective parts 
of the British and Americans, will acknowledge the injustice of this 
decision. One great advantage of the assailant lies in the choice of 
points for attack, presented by any extensive hold* This was pecu- 
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liarly the case in the battle of the twenty-seventh of August. The 
outer line of defence was disproportioned to the force employed; 
and the enemy’s subsequent moves, compelling our army to retreat, 
proved the fortifications within, to have been planned on too small a 
scale for the defence of that part of the island. 

It was no disgraceful rout. We have shown, that the troops behaved 
with high spirit; and would that we might do justice to the distinguished 
courage displayed by the bands under General Sullivan and Lord Stir¬ 
ling, on this occasion. In particular, may the attack of the latter upon 
Lord Con wallis, be singled out as a feat of chivalrous gallantry; and the 
stand long maintained by the Marylanders, upon the hill, with flying 
colors, under the enemy’s severest fire, be cited as examples of Spartan 
heroism. Some blame has been attached by Gordon to General Sul¬ 
livan, for neglect of vigilance upon the unfortunate Jamaica road. 
This officer is defended by Judge Marshall, who observes, that the 
paucity of his troops, and the entire want of cavalry, forced him to 
rely upon General Woodhull for the defence of that pass. 

It may be asked, why a defeat has been selected for my theme, in lieu 
of some one of the victories of the revolution. I answer, that even a re¬ 
verse, when stamped by so much bravery, and incurred through such un- 
forseen ill-chance, is itself a high encomium upon the valor of our ances¬ 
tors. We have no stronger comment to offer those who would stigma¬ 
tise it, than our actual liberties. By falling, the infant learns to walk ; 
by losses, the merchant learns to gain ; by defeat, and all history tends 
to prove it, an army is taught to conquer. Moreover, the reverses im¬ 
bue us with a saner spirit than the triumphs of the revolution. They 
recall to mind the price of our liberty. If success flushes the brow 
of the victorious, and lends impetuosity to determination, defeat still 
more powerfully operates to paralyze courage, and depression is its 
immediate, if not lasting, result. It is, then, a manlier study, to mark 
the workings of the spirit which took breath in discomfiture for re¬ 
newed resistance at Harlem, where Leitch and Knowlton fell, and 
at White-Plains. Such a soul filled the breast of Washington. His 
glory lay more in retrieving the war’s losses, throughout the long 
struggle, than even in the laurels of Princeton, ana Trenton, and 
York. 

This splendid retreat won civic crowns for the American hero; and 
its parallel is only to be found in the Spanish campaign of the con¬ 
queror of Gaul. But the favorable breeze, the calm water, and the thick 
fog which, toward two in the morning, veiled the Americans from the 
British, and yet left the river clear, seem direct interpositions of that 
gracious Providence, which in after days, guided our revolution to 
victory. 

I began this paper with the remark, that all knowledge is history. 
Who can now gaze upon our magnificent city, from Flatbush Hill, or 
wind his way among the populous streets, which intersect a portion 
of the old battle-ground, without owning that the chapter of past 
events I have reviewed, is the most instructive lesson we can derive 
from the metamorphosed present 1 I recently visited the localities of 
this conflict, on one of those genial days, when the opening earth sym¬ 
pathises with the heart-thaw of memory. Beneath the fight-scene, 
the dead are soon to rejoin those who perished the£e. ^ grave-gar- 
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den has been laid out among the hills of Gowanus ; and beneath the 
trees, quiet tomb-stones will soon be reflected in the lake, whose 
banks rfiechoed, sixty-two years since, the alarum of soldiers then 
mirrored in its placid bosom, vow engulfed in the stream of eternity. 


LINES 

TO THS VALK OP THE OIATLOGK, WILLI AHITOW N, ■ A • * A C H UIS TT 8. 
IT WILLIAM PITT PALMBE, B«Q. 


Sweet vale! reclining in the soft embrace 
Of these enamored hills, on all sides flanked 
Sublime with mountain battlements, which fling 
Their sylvan shadows o'er thee, and shut out 
The din and turmoil of a jarring world; 

How passing dearer to my grateful heart, 

Thy (lower of simple charms, than all the pomp 
Of climes more favored of the genial sum 
Though redolent of gorgeous flowers and fruits, 

In rich profusion scattered all abroad, 

As faery hands had pranked with fragrant gems 
The green luxuriance of the tropic bowers! 

Pure are thy skies, and bright the magic show 
Of clouds that memorize thy morns and eves, 

With all the tinted witcheries of light; 

And oft, while gazing on their wondrous shapes, 
Aerial cities, temples, domes, and towers, 

All fair, as quarried from the rainbow’s heart, 

I’ve deemed that, half revealed to mortal eyes, 
Heaven's nearer palaces of glory shone; 

Or that angelic architects, to bless 
The good with glimpses of their future home, 
Those mansions emblematical had reared 1 
To all is Nature kind ; but here, methinka, 

She partial is, and prodigal of charms. 

Thy every scene with loveliness is clothed, 

As with a robe by beauty’s magic wrought: 

More fair thy lawns, more musical thy groves, 
More green the sylvan drapery of thy hills, 

More broad the scope of those eternal peaks, 
Whence springs thine azure arch of mighty span, 
More soft the sunlight of thy days, more bright 
With starry eyes thy nights, than many a vale 
Far-famed in songs of old renown may boast. 

Here, too. hath God his temple; unadorned 
With sculptured frieze or propylsa fair, 

Yet lovelier robed in chaste simplicity, 

It crowns yon lifted verdure; and at morn, 

The Sabbath morn, how beautiful to mark 
The thoughtful groups that seek its sacred courts 
In blest fruition of the hallowed hours 
That bade life’s stormy passions,' Peace, be still!’ 
Nor far removed, through shades of funeral gloom, 
Pale gleam the marble sentinels, that stand, 

Like white-robed cherubim, on solemn watch 
Around the camp of death. A river near, 

Like cheerful minstrel in a pleasant land, 

From lawn to lawn goes warbling on its way; 
While from the fairest hills of all the group, 

That leans to list the music of its song, 

Proud halls to learning dear benignly senile 
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From out their circling groves, where studious thought, 
Amid the volumed trophies of the wise, 

May glean the harvest of a nobler lore 
Than ever crowned the warrior*s crimson toils. 

But hence, sweet vale, adieu ! the parting hour 
Frowns on the fond enchantment of thy scenes; 

But on my heart their joys are all inscribed, 

And memory holds the talisman of love: 

O ne’er shall I forget thee, vale of vales ! 

Thee, dear Elysium of life’s morning dream, 

Though fate should lead m y wandenng feet to dimes 
More fair than Eldorado’s loveliest scene; 

But ever more thy pomp of twilight Bkies; 

Thy gales with health and sweetness on their wings; 
Thy cloistered halls, and rustling alcoves green; 

Ana woods, whose foliage in the autumn days 
Restores the vanished rainbow’s richest hues; 

And hills, and groves, and old familiar haunts, 

By bosky spring, or isolated cliff, 

Lifting its solemn dial to the sun; 

And walks that wind away to sylvan della, 

Where truant streams lau^h out as all unheard ; 

And paths that climb, with sinuous curve and bold, 

Up to the hoary peaks, whereon the clouds 
Unfurl their brightening banners to the morn; 

All thesa sweet vale! in absence and in gloom, 

Shall still be mine; and as thy faithful birds, 

Rejoicing, seek thy vernal bowers again, 

So shallmy thoughts from alien scenes return, 

To brood in gladness o’er thy dearer charms ! 


THE TRESPASSER IN MAINE: 

oa THE MEMORABLE EXFULSIOJI or A SPECULATOR MOW CERTAIN DISPUTED TF.RMTDRT# 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

In the autumn of 1836, while travelling through a portion of the 
interior of the state of Maine, I stopped at a small new village, be¬ 
tween the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers, nearly a hundred miles 
from the sea-board, for the purpose of giving my horse a little rest 
and provender, before proceeding some ten miles farther that eve¬ 
ning. It was just after sun-set; I was walking on the piazza, in front 
of the neat new tavern, admiring the wildness of the surrounding 
country, and watching the gathering shadows of the gray twilight, as 
it fell upon the valleys, and crept softly up the hills, when a light one- 
horse wagon, with a single gentleman, drove rapidly into the yard, 
and stopped at the stable door. 

* Tom/ said the gentleman to the ostler, as he jumped from his 
wagon, ‘ take my mare out, rub her down well, and give her four 
quarts of oats. Be spry, now, Tom; you need n’t give her any water, 
lor she sweats like fury. I’ll give her a little when I am ready to start.’ 

Tom sprang, with uncommon alacrity, to obey the orders he had 
received, and the stranger walked toward the house. He was a tall, 
middle-aged gentleman, rather thin, but well proportioned, and well 
dressed. It was the season of the year when the weather began to 
grow chilly, and the evenings cold ; and the frock-coat of the stranger, 
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trimmed with fur, and buttoned to the throat, while it insured com¬ 
fort, served also to exhibit his fine elastic form to the best advantage. 
His little wagon, too, had a marked air of comfort about it; there 
was the spring-seat, the stuffed cushions, and the buffalo robes; all 
seemed to indicate a gentleman of ease and leisure; while, on the 
other hand, his rapid movements and prompt manner, betokened the 
man of business. As he stepped on to the piazza, with his long and 
handsome driving whip in his hand, the tavern-keeper, who was a 
brisk young man, and well understood his business, met him with a 
hearty shake of the hand, and a familiar 4 How are you, colonel] Come, 
walk in.’ 

There was something about the stranger that strongly attracted my 
attention, and I followed him into the bar-room. He stepped up to 
the bar, laid his whip on the counter, and called for a glass of brandy 
and water, with some small crackers and cheese. 

4 But not going to stop to supper, colonel ] Going farther to-night V 
inquired the landlord, as he pushed forward the brandy bottle. 

4 Can’t stop more than ten minutes,’ replied the stranger; 4 just 
long enough to let the mare eat her oats.’ 

4 Is that the same mare,’ asked the host, 4 that you had when you 
were here last V 

4 Yes,’ answered the colonel; 4 1’ve drove her thirty miles since 
dinner, and am going forty miles farther, before I sleep.’ 

4 But you ’ll kill that mare, colonel, as sure as rates,’ said the land¬ 
lord ; 4 she’s too likely a beast to drive to death.’ 

4 No, no,’ was the reply ; 4 she’s tough as a pitch-knot; I feed her 
well; she ’ll stand it, I guess. I go to Norridgewock before I sleep 
to-night.’ 

With a few more brief remarks, the stranger finished his brandy, 
and crackers and cheese; he threw down some change on the counter, 
ordered his carriage brought to the door, and bidding the landlord 
good night, jumped into his wagon, cracked his whip, and was off 
like a bird. After he was gone, I ventured to exercise the Yankee 
privilege of asking 4 who he might be.’ 

4 That *s Colonel Kingston,’ said the landlord; 4 a queer sort of a 
chap he is, too; a real go-ahead sort # of a fellow as ever I met with; 
does more business in one day than some folks would do in a year. 
He’s a right good customer ; always full of money, and pays well/ 

4 What business or profession does he follow V I asked. 

4 Why, not any particular business,’ replied the landlord; 4 he kind 
o’ speculates round, and sich like.’ 

4 But,’ said I, 4 1 thought the speculation in timber-lands was all 
over; I did n’t know that a single person could be found, now, to 
purchase lands.’ 

4 O, it is n’t exactly that kind of speculation/ said the landlord; 

4 he’s got a knack of buying out folks’ farms ; land, house, barn, live 
stock, hay, and provisions, all in the lump.’ 

4 Where does he live V said L 

4 O, he ’8 lived round in a number of places, since he’s been in 
these parts. He’s been round in these towns only a year or two, 
and it’s astonishing to see how much property he’s accumulated. 
He stays in Monson most of the time, now. That’s where he came 
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from this afternoon. They say he ’s got a number of excellent farms 
in Monson, and I *11 warrant he ’s got some deeds of some more of 
’em with him, now, that he’s going to carry to Norridgewock to¬ 
night, to put on record.’ 

I bade the landlord good evening, and proceeded on my journey. 
What I had seen and heard of Colonel Kingston, had made an un¬ 
wonted impression on my mind; and as Monson lay in my route, and I 
was expecting to stop there a few days, my curiosity was naturally a 
little excited, to learn something more of his history. The next day 
I reached Monson; and as I rode over its many hills, and along its 
fine ridges of arable land, I was struck with the number of fine farms 
which I passed, and the evidences of thrift and good husbandry that 
surrounded me. As this town was at that time almost on the extreme 


verge of the settlements in that part of the state, I was surprised to 
find it so well settled, and under such good cultivation. My surprise 
was increased, on arriving at the centre of the town, to find a flou¬ 
rishing and bright-looking village, with two or three stores, a variety 
of mechanics’ shops, a school-house, and a neat little church, painted 
white, with green blinds, and surmounted by a bell. A little to the 
westward of the village, was one of those clear and beautiful ponds, 
that greet the eye of the traveller in almost every hour’s ride m that 
section of the country; and on its outlet, which ran through the vil¬ 
lage, stood a mill, and some small manufacturing establishments, that 
served to fill up the picture. 

‘ Happy town !* thought I, i that has such a delightful village for its 
centre of attraction, and happy village that is supported by surround¬ 
ing farmers of such thrift and industry as those of Monson !’ All 
this, too, I had found within a dozen or fifteen miles of Moosehead 
Lake, the noblest and most extensive sheet of water in New-England, 
which I had hitherto considered so far embosomed in the deep, track¬ 
less forest, as to be almost unapproachable, 6ave by the wild Indian 
or the daring hunter. A new light seemed to burst upon me; and it 
was a pleasant thought that led me to look forward but a few years, 
when the rugged and wild shores of the great Moosehead should re¬ 
sound with the hum and the song of the husbandman, and on every 
side rich farms and lively villages should be reflected on its bosom. 

I had been quietly seated in the village inn but a short time, in a 
room that served both for bar and sitting-room, when a small man, 
with a flapped hat, an old brown * wrapper,’ a leather strap buckled 
round his waist, and holding a goad-stick in his hand, entered the 
room, and took a seat on a bench in the corner. His bright, restless 


eye glanced round the room, and then seemed to be bent thoughtfully 
toward the fire, while in the arch expression of his countenance, I 
thought I beheld the prelude to some important piece of intelligence, 
that was struggling for utterance. At last, said he, addressing the 
landlord, * I guess the colonel ain’t about home to-day, is he V 

* No,’ replied Boniface, * he’s beep gone since yesterday morning; 
he said he was going up into your neighborhood Hav’ n’t you seen 
any thing of him V 

* Yes,* said the little man witn the goad-stick; * I see him yester¬ 
day afternoon, about two o’clock, starting off like a streak, to go to 
Norridgewock.’ 
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‘Gone to Norridgewock!’ said the landlord; ‘what for? He 
did n't say nothing about going, when he went away.’ 

4 More deeds, I guess,’ said the little teamster. 4 He’s worried 
Deacon Stone out of his farm, at last.’ 

4 He has n't got Deacon Stone’s farm, has he ?’ exclaimed the land¬ 
lord. 

4 Deacon Stone’s farm !* reiterated an elderly, sober-looking man, 
drawing a long pipe from his mouth, which he had until now been 
quietly smoking in the opposite corner. 

4 Deacon Stone’s farm !’ uttered the landlady, with upraised hands, 
as she entered the room just in season to hear the announcement. 

4 Deacon Stone’s farm !’ exclaimed three or four others, in different 
parts of the room, all turning an eager look toward the little man with 
the goad-stick. As soon as there was a sufficient pause in these ex¬ 
clamations, to allow the teamster to put in another word, he repeated: 

4 Yes, he *s worried the deacon out, at last, and got hold of his 
farm, as slick as a whistle. He’s been kind o’ edging round the 
deacon, this three weeks, a little to a time; jest enough to find out 
how to get the right side of him; for the deacon was a good deal 
offish, and yesterday morning the colonel was up there by the time 
the deacon had done breakfast; and he got them into the deacon's 
fore room, and shet the door; and there they staid till dinner was 
ready, and had waited for them an hour, before they would come out. 
And when they did come out, the job was all done; the deed was 
signed, sealed, and delivered. I'd been in there about eleven o’clock, 
and the deacon’s wife and the gals were in terrible fidgets for fear of 
what was going on in t’ other room. They started to go in, two or 
three times, but the door was fastened, so they had to keep out. 
After dinner, I went over again, and got there just before they were 
out of the fore room. The deacon asked the colonel to stop to din¬ 
ner, but I guess the colonel see so many sour looks about the house, 
that he was afraid of a storm a-brewing; so he only ketched up a 
piece of bread-and-cheese, and said he must be a-goin’. He jumped 
into his wagon, and give his mare a cut, and was out of sight in two 
minutes.’ 

4 How did poor Mrs. Stone feel V asked the landlady; 4 1 should 
thought she would ’a died.’ 

4 She looked as if she’d turn milk sour quicker than a thunder¬ 
shower,’ said the teamster; 4 and Jane went into the bed-room, and 
cried as if her heart would break. I believe they did ’nt any of ’em 
make out to eat any dinner, and I thought the deacon felt about as 
bad as any of ’em, after all; for l never see him look so kind o’ 
riled, in my life. 4 Now, Mrs. Stone,’ said he to his wife, 4 you 
think I’ve done wrong, but after talking along with Colonel King¬ 
ston, I made up my mind it would be for the best.’ She did n’t make 
him any answer, but begun to cry, and went out of the room. The 
deacon looked as if he would sink into the ’artb. He stood a minute 
or two, as if he was n’t looking at nothing, and then he took down 
his pipe off the mantel, and set down in the corner, and went to smo¬ 
king as hard as he could smoke. 

4 After a while, he turned round to me, and says he, 4 Neighbor, I 
do n’t know but I’ve done wrong.’ 4 Well,’ says If* in my opinion, 
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that depends upon what sort of a bargain you ’ve made. If you ’ve 
got a good bargain out of the colonel, I do n’t see why his money 
is n’t worth as much as any body’s, or why another farm as good as 
your ’n is n’t worth as much.’ 4 Yes,’ said the deacon, 4 so it seems 
to me. 1 ’ve got a good bargain, I know ; it’s more than the farm is 
worth. I never considered it worth more than two thousand dollars, 
stock, and hay, and all; and he takes the whole, jest as’t is, and gives 
me three thousand dollars.’ 4 Is it pay down V says I. * Yes,* says 
he, 4 it *8 all pay down. He gives me three hundred dollars in cash; 
1 *ve got it in my pocket; and then he gives me an order on Saun¬ 
ders’ store for two hundred dollars ; that’s as good as money, you 
know; for we are always wanting one thing or another out of his 
store. Then he gives me a deed of five hundred acres of land, in 
the upper part of Vermont, at five dollars an acre. That makes up 
three thousand dollars. But that is n’t all; he says this land is richly 
worth seven dollars an acre ; well timbered, and a good chance to get 
the timber down; and he showed me certificates of several respec¬ 
table men, that had been all over it, and they said it was well worth 
seven dollars. That gives me two dollars clear profit on an acre, 
which on five hundred acres, makes a thousand dollars. So that in¬ 
stead of three thousand dollars, I s’pose I’ve really got four thousand 
for the farm. But then it seems to work up the feelings of the 
women folks so, to think of leaving it, after we *ve got it so well 
under way, that I do n’t know but I’ve done wrong.’ And his feel¬ 
ings come over him so, that he begun to smoke away again, as hard 
as he could draw. I did n’t know what to say to him, for I did n’t 
believe he would ever get five hundred dollars for his whole five 
hundred acres of land, so I got up and went home.’ 

As my little goad-stick teamster made a pause here, the elderly 
man in the opposite comer, who had sat all this time knocking his 
pipe-bowl on the thumb-nail of his left hand, took up the thread of 
the discourse. 

* I’m afraid,’ says he, looking up at the landlord, 4 I *m afraid 
Deacon Stone has got tricked out of his farm for a mere song. That 
Colonel Kingston, in my opinion, is a dangerous man, and ought to 
be looked after.’ 

‘Well, I declare !’ said the landlord, ‘I’d no idee he would get 
hold of Deacon Stone’s farm. That *s one of the best farms in town.’ 

‘ Yes,* replied the man with the pipe, 4 and that makes seven of 
the 4 best farms in town’ that he’s got hold of already; and what *11 be 
the end of it, I do n’t know; but I think something ought to be done 
about it.’ 

4 Well, there,’ said the landlady, 4 1 do pity Mrs. Stone, from the 
bottom of my heart; she ’ll never get over it, the longest day she 
lives.’ 


Here the little man with the goad-stick, looking at the window, 
saw his team starting off up the road, and he flew out of the door, 
screaming 4 Hush ! whoa ! hush !’ and that was the last I saw of him. 
But my curiosity was now too much excited, with regard to Colonel 
Kingston’s mysterious operations, and my sympathies for good Dea¬ 
con Stone, and his fellow-sufferers, were too thoroughly awakened, to 
allow me to rest without farther inquiries. 
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During the few days that I remained in the neighborhood, I learned 
that he came from Vermont; that he had visited Monson several 
times, within a year or two, and had made it his home there for the 
last few months. During that time, he had exercised an influence 
over some of the honest and sober-minded farmers of Monson, that 
was perfectly unaccountable. He was supposed to be a man of wealth, 
for he never seemed to lack money for any operation he chose to 
undertake. He had a bold, dashing air, and rather fascinating man¬ 
ners, and his power over those with whom he conversed, had become 
so conspicuous, that it was regarded as an inevitable consequence in 
Monson, if a farmer chanced to get shut up in a room with Colonel 
Kingston, he was 4 a gone goose/ and sure to come out well stripped 
of his feathers. He had actually got possession of seven or eight of 
the best farms in the town, for about one quarter part of their real 
value. 

It may be thought unaccountable, that thriving, sensible farmers 
could in so many instances be duped; but there were some extra¬ 
neous circumstances, that helped to produce the result. The wild 
spirit of speculation, which had raged throughout the country for two 
or three years, had pervaded almost every mind, and rendered it rest¬ 
less, and desirous of change. And then the seasons, for a few years 
past, had been cold and unfavorable. The farmer had sowed and had 
not reaped, and he was discouraged. If he could sell, he would go 
to a warmer climate. These influences, added to his own powers of 
adroitness and skill in making 1 the worse appear the better reason/ 
had enabled Colonel Kingston to inveigle the formers of Monson out of 
their hard-earned property, and turn them, houseless and poor, upon 
the world. 

The public mind had bcome much excited on the subject, and the 
case of Deacon Stone added fresh fuel to the fire. It was in this 
state of affairs, that I left Monson, and heard no more of Colonel 
Kingston, until the following summer, when another journey called 
me into that neighborhood, and I learned the sequel to his fortunes. 
The colonel made but few more conquests, after his victory over 
Deacon Stone ; and the experience of a cold and cheerless winter, 
which soon overtook them, brought the deluded farmers to their 
senses. The trifling sums of money which they had received in 
hand, were soon exhausted in providing necessary supplies for their 
families; and the property which they had obtained, as principal 
payment for their farms, turned out to be of little value, or was so 
situated, that they could turn it to no profitable account. Day after 
day, through the winter, the excitement increased, and spread, and 
waxed more intense, as the unfortunate condition of the sufferers 
became more generally known. * Colonel Kingston* was the great 
and absorbing topic of discussion, at the stores, at the tavern, at 
evening parties, and sleigh-rides, and even during intermission at 
church, on the Sabbath. 

The indignation of the people had reached that pitch which usually 
leads to acts of violence. Colonel Kingston was now regarded as a 
monster, preying upon the peace and happiness of society, and various 
were the expedients proposed, to rid the town of him. The school¬ 
boys, in the several districts, discussed the matter, and resolved to 
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form a grand company, to snow-ball him out of town, and only waited 
a nod of approbation from some of their parents or teachers, to carry 
their resolutions into effect. Some reckless young men were for 
seizing him, and giving him a public horse-whipping, in front of the 
tavern, at mid-day, and in presence of the whole village. Others, 
equally violent, but less daring, proposed catching him out, some 
dark evening, giving him a good coat of tar-and-feathers, and riding 
him out of town on a rail. But the older, more experienced, and 
sober-minded men, shook their heads at these rash projects, and said: 

1 It is a bad plan for people to take the law into their own hands; as 
long as we live under good laws, it is best to be governed by them. 
Such kind of squabbles as you young folks want to get into, most 
always turn out bad, in the end.’ 

So reasoned the old folks", but they were nevertheless as eager and 
as determined to get rid of Colonel Kingston, as were the young 
ones, though more cautious and circumspect as to the means. At 
last, after many consultations, and much perplexity, Deacon Stone 
declared one day, with much earnestness, to his neighbors and towns¬ 
men, who were assembled at the village, that ‘ for his part,he believed 
it was best to appeal at once to the laws of the land; and if they 
would n’t give protection to the citizen, he did n’t know what would. 
For himself, he verily believed Colonel Kingston might be charged 
with swindling, and if a complaint was to be made to the grand 
jury, he did n’t believe but they would have him indicted and tried 
in court, and give back the people their farms again.’ The deacon 
spoke feelingly on the subject, and his words found a ready response 
in the hearts of all present. It was at once agreed to present Colonel 
Kingston to the grand jury, when the court should next be in session 
at Norridgewock. Accordingly, when the next court was held, Mon- 
son was duly represented before the grand inquest for the county of 
Somerset, and such an array of facts and evidence was exhibited, 
that the jury, without hesitation, found a bill against the colonel for 
swindling, and a warrant was immediately issued for his apprehen¬ 
sion. 

This crisis had been some months maturing, and the warm sum¬ 
mer had now commenced. The forest trees were in leaf; and 
though the ground was yet wet and muddy, the days began to be hot 
and uncomfortable. It was a warm moonlight evening, when the 
officer arrived at Monson, with the warrant. He had taken two assist¬ 
ants with him, mounted on fleet horses, and about a dozen stout young 
men of the village were in his train as volunteers. They approached 
the tavern where Colonel Kingston boarded, and just as they were 
turning from the road up to the house, the form of a tall, slim per¬ 
son was seen, in the bright moonlight, gliding from the back-door, and 
crossing the garden. 

* There he goes!' exclaimed a dozen Monson voices at once; 

1 that’s he! — there he goes!’ 

And sure enough, it was he ! Whether he had been notified of 
his danger, by some traitor, or had seen from the window the ap¬ 
proach of the party, and suspected mischief was at hand, was never 
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across the garden, leaped the fence at a bound, and flew over the 
adjacent pasture with the speed of a race-horse. In a moment the 
whole party were in full pursuit; and in five minutes more, a hundred 
men and boys, of all ages, roused by the cry that now rang through 
the village, were out, and joining in the race. The fields were 
rough, and in some places quite wet, so that running across them was 
rather a difficult and hazardous business. The direction which King¬ 
ston at first seemed inclined to take, would lead him into the main 
road, beyond the corner, nearly half a mile off. But those who were 
mounted, put spurs to their horses, and reaching the spot before him, 
headed him off in another direction. He now flew from field to field, 
leaping fence after fence, and apparently aiming for the deep forest, 
on the eastern part of the town. Many of his pursuers were active 
and athletic young men, and they gave him a hot chase. Even Dea¬ 
con Stone, who had come to the village that evening to await the 
arrival of the officer, even the deacon, now in the sixty-first year of 
his age, ran like a boy. He kept among the foremost of the pur¬ 
suers, and once getting within about a dozen rods of the fugitive, his 
zeal burst forth into language, and he cried out, in a tremulous voice: 
* Stop ! you infernal villain ! — stop !’ This was the nearest approach 
he had made to profanity for forty years; and when the sound of the 
words he had uttered, fell full on his ear, his nerves received such a 
shock, that his legs trembled, and he was no longer able to sustain 
his former speed. 

The colonel, however, so far from obeying the emphatic injunction 
of the deacon, rather seemed to be inspired by it to new efforts for 
flight. Over log, bog, and brook, stumps, stones, and fences, he flew 
like a wild deer; and after a race of some two miles, during which 
he was at no time more than twenty rods from some of his pursuers, 
he plunged into a thick, dark forest. Hearing his adversaries close 
upon him, after he had entered the wood, and being almost entirely 
exhausted, he threw himself under the side of a large fallen tree, 
where he was darkly sheltered by a thick clump of alders. His pur¬ 
suers rushed furiously on, many of them within his hearing, and 
some of them passing over the very tree under which he lay. After 
scouring the forest for a mile round, without finding any traces of the 
fugitive, they began to retreat to the opening, and Kingston heard 
enough of their remarks, on their return, to learn that his retreat 
from the woods that night would be well guarded against, and that 
the next day, Monson would pour out all its force, 1 to hunt him to 
the ends of the ’artli, but what they would have him !’ 

Under this comfortable assurance, he was little disposed to take 
much of a night’s rest, where he would be sure to be discovered and 
overtaken in the morning. But what course to take, and what mea¬ 
sures to adopt, was a difficult question for him to answer. To return 
to the Monson opening, he well knew would be to throw himself into 
the hands of his enemies; and if he remained in the woods till next 
day, he foresaw there would be but a small chance to escape from 
the hundreds on every side, who would be on the alert to take him. 
North of him, was the new town of Elliotville, containing some fif¬ 
teen or twenty families, and to the south, lay Guilford, a well-settled 
farming town ; but he knew he would be no more safe in either of 
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those settlements, than he would in Monson. East of him, lay an 
unsettled and unincorporated wild township, near the centre of 
which, and some three or four miles to the eastward of where he now 
lay, dwelt a solitary individual, by the name of Johnson, a singular 
being, who, from some unknown cause, had forsaken social life, and 
had lived a hermit in that secluded spot for seven or eight years. He 
had a little opening in a fine interv ale, on the banks of Wilson river, 
where he raised his corn and potatoes, and had constructed a rude 
hovel for a dwelling. Johnson had made his appearance occasionally 
at the village, with a string of fine trout, a bear-skin, or some other 
trophy of his Nimrod propensities, which he would exchange at the 
stores for ‘ a little rum, and a little tobacco, and a little tea, and a 
jack-knife, and a little more rum,’ when he would plunge into the 
forest again, return to his hermitage, and be seen no more for months. 

After casting his thoughts about in vain for any other refuge, King¬ 
ston resolved to throw himself upon the protection of Johnson. Ac¬ 
cordingly, as soon as he was a little rested, and his pursuers were 
well out of hearing, he crept from his hiding place, and taking his di¬ 
rection by the moon, made the best of his way eastward, through the 
rough and thick wood. It is no easy matter to penetrate such a 
forest in the day time; and in the night, nothing but extreme despe¬ 
ration could drive a man through it. Here pressing his way through 
a dark and thick underbrush, that constantly required both hands to 
guard his eyes; there climbing over huge wind-falls, wading a bog, 
or leaping a brook; and anon working his way, for a quarter of a 
mile, through a dismal, tangled cedar-swamp, where a thousand dry 
and pointed limbs, shooting out on every side, clear to the very 
ground, tear his clothes from his back, and wound him at every step— 
under these impediments, and in this condition, Kingston spent the 
night in pressing on tow ard Johnson’s camp ; and after a period of 
extreme toil and suffering, just at daylight, he came out to the open¬ 
ing. But here another barrier w’as before him. The Wilson river, 
a wild and rapid stream, and now swollen by a recent freshet, was 
between him and Johnson’s dwelling, and he had no means of cross¬ 
ing. But cross he must, and he w as reluctant to lose time in deli¬ 
beration. He selected the spot that looked most likely to admit of 
fording, and waded into the river. He staggered along from rock 
to rock, and fought against the current, until he reached nearly the 
middle of the stream, wdicn the w r ater deepened, and took him from 
his feet! He was but an indifferent swimmer, and the force of the 
current carried him rapidly down stream. At last, however, after 
severe struggles, and not without imminent peril of his life, he made 
out to reach the bank, so much exhausted, that it was with difficulty 
he could walk to Johnson’s camp. When he reached it, he found its 
lonely inmate yet asleep. He roused him, made his case known to 
him, and begged his protection. 

Johnson was naturally benevolent, and the forlorn, exhausted, 
ragged, and altogether wretched appearance of the fugitive, at once 
touched his heart. There w r as now 

-- ‘ no speculation in those eyes, 

Which he did glare withal,’ 
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but fear and trembling blanched his countenance, and palsied his 
limbs. Possibly the hermit’s benevolence might have been quick- 
ened by a portion of the contents of the colonel’s purse; but be that 
as it may, he was soon administering to the comfort of his guest. 
In a few minutes, he had a good fire, and the exhausted wanderer 
took off his clothes and dried them, and tried to fasten some of the 
flying pieces that had been torn loose by the hatchel-teeth limbs in 
the cedar-swamps. In the meantime, Johnson had provided some 
roasted potatoes, and a bit of fried bear-meat, which he served up, 
with a tin dipper of strong tea, and Kingston ate and drank, and was 
greatly refreshed. 

They now set themselves earnestly at work, to devise means of 
retreat, and security against the pursuit of the enraged Monsonites, 

‘ who,’ Kingston said, * he was sure would visit the camp before noon.’ 
Under a part of the floor, was a small excavation in the earth, which 
the host called his potato-hole, since, being near the fire, it served 
in winter to keep his potatoes from freezing. This portion of the 
floor was now covered with two or three barrels, a water-pail, a bench, 
and sundry articles of iron and tin ware. It was Johnson’s advice, 
that the colonel should be secreted in this * potato-hole.* He was 
afraid, however, that they would search so close as to discover his 
retreat. Yet the only alternative seemed to be between the plan 
proposed, and betaking himself again to the woods, exposed to toil 
and starvation, and the chance of arrest by some of the hundreds 
who would be scouring the woods that day, eager as blood-hounds for 
their prey. Something must be done immediately, for he was expect¬ 
ing every hour to hear the cry of his pursuers ; and relying on John* 
son’s ingenuity and skill to send them off on another scent, should 
they come to his camp, he concluded to retreat to the potato-hole, 

Accordingly the superincumbent articles were hastily removed, $ 
board was taken up from the floor, and the gallant colonel descended 
to his new quarters. They were small, to be sure, but under the cir¬ 
cumstances very acceptable. The cell was barely deep enough to 
receive him in a sitting posture, with his neck a little bent, while 
under him was a little straw, upon which he could stretch his lin^bs tQ 
rest. Johnson replaced all the articles with such care, that no one 
would have supposed they had been moved for months. 

This labor had but just been completed, when he heard shouts at 
a distance, and beheld ten or a dozen people rushing out of the woods, 
and making toward his camp. He was prepared for them ; and when 
they came in, they found him seated quietly on his bench, mending 
his clothes. 

‘ Have you seen any thing of Colonel Kingston V inquired the 
foremost of the company, with panting eagerness. 

‘Colonel Kingston!’ asked Johnson, looking up with a sort of 
vacant, honest stare. 

‘Yes, he’s run for *t,* replied the other, ‘ and we are after him. 
The grand jury *s indicted him, and the sheriff’s got a warrant, and all 
Monson, and one half of Guilford, is out a-hunting for him. Last 
night, jest as they were going to take him, he run into the woods this 
way. Ha’ n’t you seen nothin’ of him !’ 

Johnson sat with his ipouth wide open, and listened with such an 
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inquiring look, that any one would have sworn it was all news to him. 
At last he exclaimed, with the earnestness inspired by a new thought: 

‘ Well, there ! I *11 bet that was what my dog was barking at, an hour 
or so ago ! I heard him barking as fierce as a tiger, about half a mile 
down the river. I was busy mending my trowsers, or I should have 
gone down to see what he’d got track of.’ 

The company unanimously agreed that it must have been Kingston 
the dog was after; and, in the hope of getting upon his track, they 
hurried off in the direction indicated, leaving Johnson as busily en¬ 
gaged as if, like 

‘Brian O’Linn, he’d no breeches to wear,’ 

until he had finished repairing his tattered inexpressibles. 

The fugitive now breathed freely again ; but while his pursuers 
were talking with his host, his respiration had hardly been sufficient 
to sustain life, and ‘cold drops of sweat stood on his trembling flesh/ 
He did not venture to leave his retreat for two days ; for during that 
day and most of the next, the woods were scoured from one end of 
the township to the other, and several parties successively visited the 
camp, who were all again successively despatched to the woods by 
the adroitness of its occupant. 

After two days, the pursuers principally left the woods, and con¬ 
tented themselves with posting sentinels, at short intervals, on the 
roads that surrounded the forest, and in the neighboring towns, hoping 
to arrest their victim, when hunger should drive him forth to some of 
the settlements. Kingston felt that it was unsafe for him to remain 
longer under the protection of Johnson, and he knew it would be 
exceedingly difficult to make his escape through any of the settle¬ 
ments of Maine. Upon due reflection, he concluded that the only 
chance left for him, was to endeavor to make his way to Canada. 

He was now a dozen or fifteen miles from the foot of Moosehead 
Lake. There was a foot-path to Elliotville, where there were a few 
inhabitants. Through this settlement he thought he might venture to 
pass in the night; and he could then go nine miles, direct, through 
the woods, to the foot of the lake, or he could strike across, three or 
four miles to the westward, and meet the road leading from Monson 
to the lake. Once across or around the foot of the lake, he believed 
he could make his way into the Canada road, and escape with safety. 
Having matured his plan, he communicated it to Johnson, who aided 
it in the best manner he could, by providing him with a pack of pota¬ 
toes, and fried bear-meat, accompanied with an extra Indian 4 johnny- 
cake/ a jack-knife, and a flint and tinder for striking fire. 

It was late in the night, when all things were prepared for the 
journey, and Kingston bade an affectionate adieu to his host, declaring 
that he should never forget him, and adding, with much originality of 
thought and expression, that 4 a friend in need was a friend indeed/ 
He had nearly a mile to go through the W’oods, before reaching the 
path that led through the township to Elliottville; and when he 
passed the Elliottville settlement, the day began to dawn. A stirring 
young man, who was out at that early hour, saw him cross the road 
at a distance, and strike into the woods. Satisfied, at once, who he 
was, and suspecting his object, he hastened to rouse his two or three 
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near neighbors, and then started toward Monson village, with all the 
speed his legs could give him. Kingston, observing this movement 
from a hill-top in the woods, was convinced that he should be pursued, 
and redoubled his exertions to reach the lake. 

When the messenger reached Monson, and communicated his in¬ 
telligence, the whole village was roused like an encamped army at 
the battle-call; and in twenty minutes, every horse in the village was 
mounted, and the riders were spurring with all speed toward the lake, 
and Deacon Stone among the foremost. As they came in sight of 
the Moosehead, the sun, which was about an hour high, was pouring 
a flood of warm rays across the calm still waters, and some half a 
mile from land, they beheld a tall, slim man, alone in a canoe, paddling 
toward the opposite shore ! 

For a moment, the party stood speechless, and then vent was given 
to such oaths and exclamations as habit had made familiar. Some¬ 
thing was even swelling in Deacon Stone’s throat, well nigh as sinful 
as he had uttered on a former occasion, but he coughed, and checked 
it, before it found utterance. They looked eagerly around, and ran 
on every side, to see if another boat, or any other means of crossing 
the lake, could be found ; but all in vain. The only skiff on that arm 
of the lake, had been seized by the colonel in his flight. His pur¬ 
suers were completely baffled. Some were for crossing the woods, 
and going round the south-west bay of the lake, over the head waters 
of the Kennebec river, and so into the great wilderness on the western 
side of the lake. But others said, 1 No, it *s no use ; if he once gets 
over among them swamps and mountains, you might as well look for 
a needle in a hay-mow !’ 

This sentiment accorded with the better judgment of the party, 
and they turned about and rode quietly back to Monson; Deacon 
Stone consoling himself on the way, by occasionally remarking: 
* Well, if the heathen is driven out of the land, thanks to a kind 
Providence, he has n’t carried the land with him V 


SONNET. 


* Ye element*! in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted.’ 


Spibit of Grandeur! thou in days of yore 
Wast unto me a passion, and 1 sought, 

With holy feeling, the fine influence wrought 
By thy proud presence on the lonely shore, 

When the calm midnight moon came creeping o’er 
The lulling waves, with silver ‘sandal shoon,’ 

And stars hung out, along the sky of June, 

Their lamps, to light my spirit back once more 
O’er memory’s ocean; I have trod since then 
Through many a bleak and bowling wilderness, 
Feeling at heart that depth of bitterness 
Which seldom wins the sympathy of men, 

And which thou only softenest to the mood 
Of blessed hope, and holy quietude. 

Vtica, (If. 1%; March, 1839. ^ t 1 
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LINES 

OH SEC1HC THE PORTRAIT OP A LOST PRIEND. 

Take from my si«ht those eyes so calm, and cold! 

Not thus they looked on me in days of old, 

Those orbs so slrlly set, 

While mine with tears are wet, 

Thy soul more soft, thine heart of gentler mould. 

Turn, turn away that cold, unmeaning smile 
Round lips beloved, in silence sealed the while : 

They 6miled to cheer my gladness, 

They sighed to soothe my sadness; 

They breathe no more, my fond heart to beguile! 

In vain I seek some cherished sign to see 
Of living love, in yon pale shade of thee » 

Crossed on the tranquil breast, 

Those arms, in passive rest, 

Stretch forth no more, with joy to welcome me! 

Take from my 9ight the semblance sad and cold, 

Of face and form 1 may no more behold : 

Fond memory’s faithful part 
Outvies the limner’s art; 

And throws a varying hue, a living grace, 

Around her portraits of the once-loved face. o. o. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY. 

IT CALEB TICKNOR, M. O. 


A very common argument against phrenology, is derived from 
those cases where portions of the brain have been removed by exter¬ 
nal violence, and the intellect has remained unimpaired. It is re¬ 
ported, for instance, that A. B. had his skull fractured, and lost through 
the wound half a tea-cupful of brains, and recovered with his mind 
as perfect as before the injury. Now there are abundant instances 
to prove, that a man may have some organs very large, and others 
very small; he might lose a portion of a large organ, but not lose en¬ 
tirely that trait of character dependant upon it, and if he should ex¬ 
hibit that trait, a superficial observer would say, that his mind was 
perfect, although its manifestation might be in a feeble degree, and 
much less strongly marked than before his hurt. And so if the whole 
of certain small organs are removed, which have never developed 
any strong point of character,'so as to attract the attention of ac¬ 
quaintances, the character would not seem to be changed. It must 
be borne in mind, that all these cases are reported by persons, honest 
enough in their intentions, but not believing, or not sufficiently well 
skilled, in phrenology to make an accurate report; for the mental 
character, in all these cases, should be tested on phrenological 
principles. 

Again, the brain is composed of two halves ; it is double, like the 
rest of the system, having two sets of organs for perfo|^ 0 g^||^ same 
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functions, one on each side of the median line. When one of these 
organs is, from any cause, unable to perform its office, while the other 
remains sound, there is, necessarily, no perceptible change in the 
mental character. Thus we have a sufficient explanation of the fact, 
that the brain may be partially destroyed, and the intellect remain 
entire. There are many well-attested cases on record, to prove this 
truth, which phrenologists consider satisfactory. On the authority of 
Solly of London, the author of as good a work upon the brain as has 
appeared during the last few years, I here assert, and challenge all the 
anti-phrenologists in Christendom, to prove the contrary, that there is 
not a single case on record, where any organ in both halves of the 
brain has been destroyed, by disease or violence, without a corres¬ 
ponding abolition of the function which phrenology assigns to that 
organ. Consequently, all arguments, deduced from facts of this kind, 
which are supposed to bear against our science, will, when honestly 
appreciated, only go to confirm its truth. 

Among the members of the three learned professions, there are 
many, and I may say a majority, who disbelieve phrenology ; and I 
know of no literary institution in our country where pupils are taught 
what phrenology even claims to be ; much less is it taught, as a branch 
or system of mental philosophy. Professional men generally, who 
disbelieve phrenology, have never examined thoroughly into its merits. 
Why they have not, is best known to themselves. They claim to be 
learned men, and would doubtless consider themselves aggrieved, 
were they to be told that they are behind their professions ; that they 
lack diligence; that they calculate more how to attain some selfish 
object, than they desire the advancement of science, or the good of 
their species ; but as brethren, we say to all men of science and lite¬ 
rature, you owe it to yourselves to become acquainted with every great 
natural truth, or what even claims to be such, whether you believe it 
or not. There are reasons, which I cannot lightly pass by, reasons 
which have influenced more or less all of us, why those who believe in 
phrenology have hesitated to avow their belief; and they are, because 
it has been a new doctrine, and because it has been an abused 
doctrine; because it has been ridiculed by some who were too 
weak to use stronger arguments; because it was most senselessly 
denounced by others; because Christians dreaded to encounter 
it, as they did the author of evil, believing that it opened wide 
the door to fatalism and infidelity. Such were some of the reasons 
why men of learning refrained from becoming the advocates of the 
new science. And what has been the consequence ? A few honest 
men, who could brave public opinion, boldly stood forth as the cham¬ 
pions of the truth ; and wherever and whenever their arguments could 
be heard, the tumult of opposition was hushed. But our science was 
wrested from the hands of those who should have retained it; it 
was used for catch-penny purposes, and brought into disrepute. And, 
give me leave to tell you, votaries of science and literature, yours is 
the fault. An inquiring community would know something of phre¬ 
nology ; you would not teach them the truck; and, therefore, they 
were compelled to seek instruction from other sources ; they drank 
impure water, because it was sent forth from troubled fountains. You 
have yet time to retrieve your errors. And to my brethren of the 
medical profession I must be permitted say, that a knowledge of 
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the principles of phrenology is all important in the treatment of a 
certain class of diseases; and I verily believe that no medical man, 
ignorant of phrenology, can as successfully treat mental diseases, as 
one who is acquainted with the science. Candor compels me to go 
one step farther, and say, that I believe no one unacquainted with 
phrenology, should undertake the treatment of that numerous and 
most unfortunate class of people, afflicted with maladies of the mind; 
and, I may add, that whatever success does result from the applica¬ 
tion of medical science in mental diseases, is because the treatment 
is conducted on phrenological principles, although the physician him¬ 
self may not be aware of the fact. We are driven to this conclusion 
if our science be true. Before it was taught that the brain was the 
throne of reason ; that it was the instrument of thought; all mental 
diseases were believed to be, in essence, a disease of the mind itself; 
an aberration from nature of our immaterial part. And what must 
have been the treatment of the insane 1 Precisely what it was found 
to be — an incarceration of those who were so unfortunate as to be de¬ 
prived of their reason ; and, not unfrequently, the greatest brutality 
was used, with no attempt to ameliorate their condition by moral 
treatment. No remedy was thought of, because no suspicion arose 
that a corporeal organ was the seat of disease. What do we see at 
this time 'l Phrenology teaches that all aberrations of intellect de¬ 
pend upon disease of some kind, located in 6ome portion of the 
brain ; that in most cases, if remedial measures are applied in season, 
these diseases are curable. We do not stop by saying that phre¬ 
nology teaches this, but we say that the results of practice confirm 
these precepts. Our science teaches that if one or more organs be 
overwrought, disease will show itself in them in some form, either 
that of insanity, or of acute inflammation, or something else; and the 
case which follows may serve as an illustration. 

A young man, of sanguine temperament, had been engaged in this 
city in the distribution of tracts, and had made it his business to spend 
a great part of each day in visiting families, in conversing upon reli¬ 
gious subjects, and in praying with them. This course he pursued 
for some months, with unexampled, and unabated ardor; and, so 
entirely devoted was he to the cause of his Master, that he would 
scarcely allow himself to converse on any subject but religion. It 
was the common remark of his acquaintance, that he would become 
insane, unless some means were found to induce him to relax in his 
zeal. He persisted in this course, however, until arrested by an attack 
of acute inflammation of the brain. All the pain, and distress in the 
head, were referred, exclusively, to that part where Gall and Spurz- 
heim have located the organs, upon the healthy exercise of which, 
depends a practically religious character. Consequently, all local 
remedies were addressed directly to those organs, with decided benefit. 
In due time he recovered, and by the advice of his physician, entirely 
changed his occupation. For several weeks after his perfect recovery, 
he was unable to attend church on Sunday, because, as he said, it 
seemed as if it would reproduce his illness; and for six months he 
dared not attend a private prayer meeting, which, before his sickness, 
he was in the habit of doing almost every night in the week. A dis¬ 
tinguished medical gentleman, now a phrenologist, was firet induced 
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was first induced thoroughly to investigate phrenology by witnessing 
this case. 

Andrew Combe, of Edinburgh, with whose writings and reputation 
the reader is familiar, was once a most violent opposer of phrenology; 
but, after a time, was compelled to examine it, and finally to give it 
his unqualified belief, which, like others, he hesitated to avow. So 
satisfied was he of the good fruits of the science, when applied to the 
treatment of mental diseases, and affections of the brain, that he risked 
every thing which a professional man can risk, and fearlessly taught 
what he believed to be true. As he was the first physician in Scot¬ 
land, and I believe in Great Britain, who applied the principles of 
phrenology to the treatment of this class of diseases, he found himself 
called upon to prescribe for a vast many patients, a great proportion 
of whom had been in other hands, and subjected to other kinds of 
medical treatment. His success astonished himself. And his pa¬ 
tients, all of whom had been otherwise treated, and such as were ca¬ 
pable of remembering and expressing an opinion, were unanimous 
in saying, that they seldom, if ever, experienced relief, till they came 
into his hands, and that they were as often injured before, as bene- 
fitted. Doctor Combe's practice is now so extensive and successful 
in mental diseases, that he is consulted from all parts of the kingdom. 
These facts were related to the writer by his brother, the illus¬ 
trious George Combe, whose word, no one who knows him will be 
inclined to question. If any other testimony is wanted to prove the 
applicability and great utility of the principles of phrenology, in the 
treatment of mental diseases, I will appeal to every man who has 
seen them fairly put in practice. 

I need not dwell on this point longer ; but merely remark, that the 
minds of all sick persons are more or less affected, whatever their 
disease may be ; and consequently, he who is best acquainted with 
the organs by which the mind operates, can best tell how to manage 
its operations; how to control and influence his patients, in such 
manner as will most contribute to their recovery. 

Not only are medical men bound to avail themselves of all means 
to benefit their immediate patients, but the community at large de¬ 
mand of them that they examine every new suggestion. And the com¬ 
munity has the right to make this demand; for, in presenting ourselves 
as candidates for the confidence of the public, we virtually pledge 
our honors to make all reasonable exertions to merit that confidence ; 
and if we neglect to use what means we have within our reach, to 
increase our stock of information, we are just as culpable as if we 
were to allow a patient to die of pleurisy, without administering the 
remedies with which we generally cure this disease. 

It has always been a matter of surprise with me, that ministers of the 
gospel, whose professon it is to deal almost exclusively with mind; 
to influence man, and to instruct him in things pertaining to an Al¬ 
mighty and invisible Being ; should almost universally have omitted 
to examine that subject which is a key to some of the chief mysteries 
of our nature. Within my limited acquaintance with the clerical 
profession, there is not more than one, who avows his belief in phre- 
nology ; and few, very few, who have given it even a cursory exa¬ 
mination. They probably have the same reasons for not giving it 
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their attention, that others have; and perhaps there may be Borne 
other reasons, more particularly applicable to them. They ought 
not to fear from any apprehension that they might be convinced of 
its truth ; they, and all men, ought to have a due regard for public 
opinion ; but they should not fear to believe any doctrine, nor to ex¬ 
press that belief, whatever the voice of the community might be. 
Every person has confidence in his spiritual guide ; and if any cler¬ 
gyman in this city were to avow his belief in phrenology, his pa¬ 
rishioners would believe him honest, and say, that if their minister 
could examine phrenology, and believe it, they could not be hurt by 
doing so too. Clergymen are pretty generally agreed, that their 
greatest influence for accomplishing good is not exerted in the pul¬ 
pit, by public preaching; their discourses then, being of a more ge¬ 
neral application, are passed over, by those who deserve them most, 
to the credit of their less erring neighbors. But it is in the family 
circle, or the still more private interview, that the minister can best 
do his work; friendship for the man, and respect for his office, al¬ 
ways find for him patient listeners; and he can then apply such coun¬ 
sel, consolation, reasoning, or reproof, as each individual merits, 
and the application of which he cannot mistake. Here it is that the 
minister can probe the wound, and apply an effectual remedy. 
Now, there can be no doubt, that if there were any thing which 
could be lawfully employed by ministers to greatly increase their use¬ 
fulness, by making them better acquainted with invididual character, 
they would be most thankful for it, and most effectually use it. Such 
we believe to be phrenology. But say they, ‘ Your science teaches 
that each faculty of the mind resides in a particular organ; and that 
the religious character is manifested by a particular set of organs 
also; and that the general character of an individual is in proportion 
to the size of the several organs ; consequently, man must he what 
he is* 

We reply, that, * other things being equal/ our science teaches 
what you say it does; but we deny your inference entirely. What 
does the Bible teach, and what does common sense and common ob¬ 
servation also teach ? We read that ‘ God makes us to differ/ that 
some have one talent, some two, and some more, given them; that 
some bear fruit twenty, some thirty, and some an hundred fold. 
The daily observation of every one, the testimony of the clergy, and 
the confessions of all professing Christians, confirm the fact, that men 
are by nature endowed with different religious capacities; and, 
consequently, there are herbs and milk for the weak, and meat 
for the strong. Now, in what does your own doctrine make this 
difference consist ? We ask for an answer to this question. You 
acknowledge the difference, and yet point out no spot for the loca¬ 
tion of the difference; we refer you to a particular part of the 
body; and in this, so far consists the difference in our doctrines; 
yours does not alter the man , neither does ours. .You may say 
that the difference in men is the result of their different tempera¬ 
ments, or that it depends upon their general system ; still this does 
not help you, for it depends, in such a case, on organization. And 
what matter is it where the organ, which manifests the religious sen¬ 
timent, is located, since it must be in the man somewhere ? We 
say it is in the brain. 
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It maybe, and is, said, that the different degrees of piety which we 
see exhibited in the daily walk and conversation of persons, depend 
upon the immediate gift of the Holy Spirit from above. With this 
question phrenology would not presume to meddle ; we would not 
venture to assign limits to the influence of the Spirit of God, any 
more than we would dare to discuss the nature of the immortal 


spirit of man. All the creeds of evangelical religions teach us, that 
as men have different capacities for doing good, so they also teach, 
what daily observation confirms, that men differ in being positively 
bad; they teach also, by the ministers from the pulpit, that all men can 
be better than they are; and phrenology teaches the same. But this 
is denied to us; we are accused, by our doctrines, of destroying 
responsibility, by making a man obedient to his organization. We 
place ourselves just where the Bible places us, and just where evan¬ 
gelical ministers, of all denominations, place themselves. Let us 
compare, for the sake of our argument, evangelical preaching, and 
the teaching of phrenology. A man is told, from the pulpit, that he 
is a sinner, that he is desperately wicked, that there is no good thing 
in him; that although he is virtuous, and practices all the graces and 
charities of a Christian, he is yet destitute of the grace of God. He 
is told to repent of his past course of life,.to pray to be forgiven, and, 
that if he prays with sincerity, his prayers will be heard, that he will 
receive the assistance of the Almighty, and that either suddenly, or 
progressively, he will become a changed man. He will be told, far¬ 
ther, that God made him as he is, and that he made him capable of 
complying with all the conditions set forth in his Gospel; and, that if 
he suffers future punishment, the fault will be entirely his own. 

Phrenology says to the same man, and to every man, you have an 
organization given you by your Creator; he has given you faculties 
which you may use, or abuse, at your pleasure, but he holds you ac¬ 
countable. He has made you with powers to be better than you are ; 
he has taught you to cultivate the moral sentiments, and intellectual 
faculties, and to bring into subjection to them the animal passions and 
propensities ; he has also given you faculties for the cultivation of a 
spirit, and feeling, of devotion to Him; and, to aid in accomplish¬ 
ing this great end for which you were created, he has given to you 
his revealed word, and taught you the way and the means of coming 
to him. If you refuse to hear him, and suffer hereafter, the conse¬ 
quences be upon your own heads. There are among phrenologists 
those who believe in the revealed word of God, and who adopt it as 
the rule and guide of their faith and practice, and who, as far as 
erring mortals can, daily practice the principles which they profess. 
There are also among us, although I regret to say it, sceptics, infidels, 
and scoffers ; and because such men are found in our ranks, an in¬ 


ference, unjust to science, unfair in logic, and discreditable to those 
who use such logic, has been deduced, that infidelity is the result of 
a belief in phrenology. An inquiry is never made, whether these 
men were made sceptics by phrenology. Thus, we see Christians 
using the same arguments against phrenology, which infidels use 
against Christianity, to wit: the abuse, or perversion, of a set of prin¬ 
ciples for their proper use, and legitimate results; an argument 
wnich weighs notning with unprejudiced minds. 
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A writer, in a late number of the * Journal of Commerce/ expresses 
great fears, that if phrenology prevails, the whole civil, moral, and re¬ 
ligious world will be revolutionized. But these fears are unfounded. 
If phrenology should, as it most certainly will, become triumphant, 
great improvements will take place in the social, civil, and religious 
departments of society, as well as in education, and the condition 
generally of the human race. There are others who, like the cor¬ 
respondent of the ‘Journal of Commerce/ are afraid that phrenology 
will unsettle customs founded in prejudice or ignorance, but which 
have become venerable from their antiquity; they fear innovations 
from new truths. But we say, and so say all men, who desire to see 
genuine science and real knowledge, continue their progressive 
march, give us the truth, the whole truth; let us fully understand all 
of nature's laws ; and then what may seem error and discord, with 
a partial light, will, in the full blaze of truth, be shown to be harmony 
and perfect order. If phrenology is true, honest and intelligent 
minds will be able to reconcile it with all other truths. One truth in 
regard to nature's laws, helps to illustrate other laws; and perhaps, 
for want of this single truth, a chain of natural laws is imperfect. 
But, if the desired link is found, it may be rudely rejected, as seem¬ 
ing to bear no relation to the others. Or, like the key-stone of an 
arch, on which is to rest some splendid edifice, being unlike all other 
stones employed in the building, the ignorant laborers might throw 
it aside among the rubbish, till it should be discovered, and its great 
value pointed out, by the master workman. 

There is only one other popular objection to phrenology to which 
I will allude; and it is, that only a few visionaries embrace the new 
doctrine; that most men of science and learning treat it with con¬ 
tempt, and therefore it is not worth examining. To reply to this 
objection, I will show how phrenology stood, particularly in Europe, 
two years ago. 

The professors in the University of Edinburgh are elected by the 
people to whom the University belongs; as I understood from Mr. 
Combe, the share-holders, or stock-holders. When a chair becomes 
vacant, notice thereof is given in the papers, and any man who 
chooses may oiler himself as a candidate. It is customary for all 
the candidates to have their testimonials printed, and then to distri¬ 
bute copies of the same among those who are to make the election. 
Between two and three years since, the chair of logic became vacant, 
and Mr. George Combe, the able, honest, fearless, and distinguished 
disciple of Spurzheim, became a candidate for the professorship. He 
procured testimonials, to a large amount, from almost every nation 
m Europe, and from multitudes of scientific associations, and from 
learned men individually, without number. These testimonials make 
an octavo volume of about three hundred pages; a copy of which I 
have nowbOfore me, and I believe one of only two copies in this city. 
And if any one is afraid to think and believe, till he finds him¬ 
self likely to be sustained by great names, he will here find such a 
galaxy as will astonish him. For myself, I was ignorant of the 
true estimation in which phrenology was held in Europe, until I 
saw the evidence contained in this book. It is sufficient to convince 
any man, who is not borne to the earth with prejudice, that there 
must be something more than fancy, more make 
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disciples of the men whose names are found recorded in these pages; 
they are in science what our Washington was in war. 

After this mass of testimony shall have been well and honestly 
considered, if any man still continues to ridicule phrenology, to deny 
its practical utility, to unfairly represent, and wilfully misunderstand, 
our principles, neither his honesty nor intelligence are to be envied, 
while his self-conceit is to be pitied. We ask no man to believe phre¬ 
nology, because-a host of great men believe it; but when those 
whose names and testimony we have alluded to, profess their belief in 
it, we ought to be satisfied that, whatever it be, it is worthy our atten¬ 
tion. 

It would, indeed, have been wonderful, if phrenology had found 
much favor, without encountering a corresponding degree of oppo¬ 
sition. Such it has met; and we must expect more. It has been the 
fate of all great discoveries, as well as their authors, to be treated 
with contempt, abuse, and neglect. Such was the case of Fulton, 
whose name is now immortal. Such, too, was the case with Jenner, 
the discoverer of the vaccine disease. Jenner was a member of a 
social club, composed of medical men, called the Medico-convivial 
Club; and, whenever they met, he was in the habit of introducing 
the subject of vaccination, which then deeply engaged his attention. 
Of so little value did his associates consider his discovery, that they 
voted vaccination a bore , and threatened to expel its author. Others 
treated him, and it, with no more kindness ; but, feeling perfect con¬ 
fidence in the good that was to result, undismayed and unwearied, 
he persevered in his labors. When it was found that vaccination did 
really prevent the small-pox, an attempt was made to rob him of the 
honor of the discovery. 

Inoculation for the small-pox, also, was denounced; and, in 1722, 
a learned divine, of the Church of England, preached a sermon 
against it, in London, and declared that it was no new art, inasmuch 
as Job had been innoculated by the devil! 1 Ehrmann, of Frankfort, 

took rather a bolder flight, and attempted to prove from the prophetic 
parts of scripture, and the writings of the fathers of the church, that 
the vaccine was nothing less than Anti-christ!* 

Opposition, however, began to subside; and Jenner, at the insti¬ 
gation of friends, removed from the country to London, where he took 
and furnished a house, at a high rent, with the expectation of being 
remunerated, for his sacrifice of many years of labor and a consider¬ 
able fortune, to benefit the human race, by the practice of his pro¬ 
fession. But he was doomed to be disappointed. After sinking a 
few thousand pounds more, he returned to the country, and again, as 
he says, became a * village doctor.* Parliament, after a long delay, 
granted him, at two different times, thirty thousand pounds. Posteri¬ 
ty has, however, acknowledged its debt to Jenner; and if we look 
for a monument to his memory, more enduring than any that the art 
of man has ever erected, we shall find it in our streets and public 
assemblies ; in the blooming, unscarred cheek of beauty. 

If we cannot confer so great a boon on humanity as did Jenner, 
let us imitate his firmness and industry; let us take him for an exam¬ 
ple, and being fully convinced of the truth of the doctrines which 
we advocate, and of their value to posterity, never shrink from the 
shafts of ridicule, or wince under the blows of an enemylc 
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RELIGION OP NATURE. 

Lead me not, dearest! to that temple dim, 

Wherein one human voice communes with God; 
The measured accents of the prayer and hymn 
Suffice not me; Oh! let me go abroad, 

Into the midst of nature, where the wind, 

Makes solemn music in the forest tree, 

Swaying the old, gray, twisting, vines, that bind 
Branch, unto branch, with its wild minstrelsy, 

And leaving, in the pauses of its breath, 

Asolemn stillness, like the hush of death ! 

I would behold the gushing streams again, 

And yet once more, with a vain yearning, press 
Unto my perishing heart, and lip, and brain, 

The flowers I loved, with 6uch deep tenderness; 
And watch the birds upon their glorious winge, 
Creatures, that links do seem r twixt earth and sky; 
Oh ! dearly have I loved these precious things, 

Let me behold them once, before I die! 

And at God’s fairest altar otfer up 
The last, best incense of my golden cup! 

Ah ! think not, dearest! priestly aid a/one, 

The measured prayer, the solemn psalm of praise^ 
May lead my spint to her Maker’s throne; 

Simple and beautiful have been the ways 
Through which my soul bath passed to perfect light, 
And won a faith, implicit, and divine; 

Gazing on that wide volume of his might, 

Which men call nature; and before that shrine, 
(Which hath the stars for torches, and the sea 
For its great anthem,) bending fervently! 

Thus have I known my God ! and unto Him, 

I stretch mine arms m deep and earnest trust; 

I know these eager eyes must 9oon grow dim, 

I know these clasped hands must drop to dust! 

But oh ! a sense of immortality, 

Too deep for words, is strong within my 90ul! 

The hand that wake6 in spring the flower and tree 
From their long wintry slumber, shall unroll 
The cerements pale of death, that bind me here, 

And lift my spirit to a nobler sphere! 

And I shall meet thee there, in that vast realm, 

(When thou, too, art awakened from the dead,) 
And through those worlds of light, which overwhelm 
Our hearts with wonder here, our steps shall tread, 
And we shall grow familiar with the great, 

Majestic secrets of the universe, 

And see the workings of mysterious fate, 

And with the bright-eyed angel host converse, 

In some sweet, musical, tongue, and join the hymn 
That shall exalt us to the seraphim! 


Others await us there, whose steps have sought, 

In earlier years, that far and ‘ better land 
Visions of night those saintly shapes have brought 
Around my pillow, like an angel band; 

And still they wore each earthly lineament, 

Though by an infinite beauty glorified, 

And their deep eves, lustrous and eloquent, 
Revealed how blest *ere they who trusting died; 
And these mysterious visitants shall meet, 

And lead me, trembling, to my Father’s feet! 
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S O NO . 

or THE ISLE or THE ELFIN LAKE. 


BY LOUIS L. NOBLE. 


L 

A little green isle in a blue round lake, 
There is in the cool north-west; 

O. the greenest spot in the month of May! 
There the wild birds sleep, and the wild 
birds wake, 

To flutter and sing, as the breezes shake 
Their young in each moss-built nest: 

O, that fresh little isle! 

How I loved it the while 
1 was free and as tuneful as they 1 

IL 

The flowers are thick in the velvety grass, 
Around its silvery springs; 

O the sweetest gems of the month of May! 
And over its waters, as bright as glass. 

As the snowy swan and her younglings 
pass, 

Her trumpet-like tune she sings : 

O, that sweet little isle! 

How I loved it the while 
I was fleet and light-bosom’d as they! 


in. 

A rocking canoe of the white-wood tree 
I had in that fairy lake ; 

O gentlest sea in the month of May! 

And where the rose and the hare-bells be, 
Often I sailed with my sisters three, 

Our coronals gay to make: 

O, that dear little isle! 

How I loved it the while 
I was young and light-hearted as they! 

xv. 

O, little lone isle of the elfin lake, 

Far off in the rude north-west! 

My spirit is thine in the month of May; 
Thou art beautiful yet, though billows 
break 

O’er my light canoe, and tho willows shake 
Their locks where the lovely rest: 

O, that blest little isle! 

I will love it the while 
I have grief for such dear ones as they! 


THE CRAYON PAPERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

Worthy Sir : In a preceding communication, I have given you 
some brief notice of Wolfert’s Roost, the mansion where I first had 
the good fortune to become acquainted with the venerable historian 
of the New-Netherlands. As this ancient edifice is likely to be the 
place whence I shall date many of my lucubrations, and as it is really 
a very remarkable little pile, intimately connected with all the great 
epochs of our local and national history, I have thought it but right 
to give some farther particulars concerning it. Fortunately, in rum¬ 
maging a ponderous Dutch chest of drawers, which serves as the 
archives of the Roost, and in which are preserved many inedited 
manuscripts of Mr. Knickerbocker, together with the precious re¬ 
cords of New-Amsterdam, brought hither by Wolfert Acker, at the 
downfall of the Dutch dynasty, as has been already mentioned, I found 
in one corner, among dried pumpkin-seeds, bunches of thyme and 
pennyroyal, and crumbs of new-year cakes, a manuscript, carefully 
wrapped up in the fragment of an old parchment deed, but much blot¬ 
ted, and the ink grown foxy by time, which, on inspection, I discovered 
to be a faithful chronicle of the Roost. The hand-writing, and certain 
internal evidences, leave no doubt in my mind, that it is a genuine 
production of the venerable historian of the New-Netherlands, writ¬ 
ten, very probably, during his residence at the Roost, in gratitude for 
the hospitality of its proprietor. As such, I submit it for publication. 
As the entire chronicle is too long for the pages of your Magazine, 
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and as it contains many minute particulars, which might prove tedious 
to the general reader, I have abbreviated and occasionally omitted 
some of its details; but may hereafter furnish them separately, should 
they seem to be required by the curiosity of an enlightened and docu- 
ment-hunting public. Respectfully Yours, 

Geoffrey Crayon. 


A CHRONICLE OF WOLFERT'S ROOST. 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. 

About five-and-twenty miles from the ancient and renowned city 
of Manhattan, formerly called New-Amsterdam, and vulgarly called 
New-York, on the eastern bank of that expansion of the Hudson, 
known among Dutch mariners of yore, as the Tappan Zee, being in 
fact the great Mediterranean Sea of the New-Netherlands, stands a 
little old-fashioned stone mansion, all made up of gable-ends, and as 
full of angles and corners, as an old cocked hat. Though but of small 
dimensions, yet, like many small people, it is of mighty spirit, and 
values itself greatly on its antiquity, being one of the oldest edifices, 
for its size, in the whole country. It claims to be an ancient seat of 
empire, I may rather say an empire in itself, and like all empires, 
great and small, has had its grand historical epochs. In speaking of 
this doughty and valorous little pile, I shall call it by its usual appel¬ 
lation of * The Roost ;* though that is a name given to it in modem 
days, since it became the abode of the white man. 

Its origin, in truth, dates far back in that remote region commonly 
called the fabulous age, in which vulgar fact becomes mystified, and 
tinted up with delectable fiction. The eastern shore of the Tappan 
Sea was inhabited in those days by an unsophisticated race, existing 
in all the simplicity of nature; that is to say, they lived by hunting 
and fishing, and recreated themselves occasionally with a little toma¬ 
hawking and scalping. Each stream that flows down from the hills 
into the Hudson, had its petty sachem, who ruled over a hand's 
breadth of forest on either side, and had his seat of government at its 
mouth. The chieftain who ruled at the Roost, was not merely a great 
warrior, but a medicine-man, or prophet, or conjurer, for they all mean 
the Bame thing, in Indian parlance. Of his fighting propensities, evi¬ 
dences still remain, in various arrow-heads of flint, and stone battle- 
axes, occasionally digged up about the Roost: of his wizard pow ers, 
we have a token in a spring which wells up at the foot of the bank, on 
the very margin of the river, which, it is said, was gifted by him with 
rejuvenating powers, something like the renowned Fountain of Youth 
in the Floridas, so anxiously but vainly sought after by the veteran 
Ponce de Leon. This story, how r ever, is stoutly contradicted by an 
old Dutch matter-of-fact tradition, which declares that the spring in 
question was smuggled over from Holland in a churn, by Femmetie 
Van Blarcom, wife of Goosen Garret Van Blarcom, one of the first set¬ 
tlers, and that she took it up by night, unknown to her husband, from 
beside their farm-house near Rotterdam ; being sure she should find 
no water equal to it in the new country — and she was right. 

The wizard sachem had a great passion discussing territorial 
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questions, and settling boundary lines; this kept him in continual 
feud with the neighboring sachems, each of whom stood up stoutly 
for his hand-breadth of territory ; so that there is not a petty stream 
nor ragged hill in the neighborhood, that has not been the subject of 
long talks and hard battles. The sachem, however, as has been ob¬ 
served, was a medicine-man, as well as warrior, and vindicated his 
claims by arts as well as arms; so that, by dint of a little hard fighting 
here, and hocus-pocus there, he managed to extend his boundary¬ 
line from field to field and stream to stream, until he found himself in 
legitimate possession of that region of hills and valleys, bright foun¬ 
tains and limpid brooks, locked in by the mazy windings of the Ne- 
peran and the Pocantico.* 

This last-mentioned stream, or rather the valley through wdiich it 
flows, was the most difficult of all his acquisitions. It lay half way 
to the strong hold of the redoubtable sachem of Sing-Sing, and was 
claimed by him as an integral part of his domains. Many were the 
sharp conflicts between the rival chieftains, for the sovereignty of this 
valley, and many the ambuscades, surprisals, and deadly onslaughts, 
that took place among its fastnesses, of which it grieves me much that 
I cannot furnish the details, for the gratification of those gentle but 
bloody-minded readers, of both sexes, who delight in the romance of 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife. Suffice it to say, that the wfizard 
chieftain was at length victorious, though his victory is attributed, in 
Indian tradition, to a great medicine, or charm, by which he laid the 
sachem of Sing-Sing and his warriors asleep, among the rocks and re¬ 
cesses of the valley, where they remain asleep to the present day, 
with their bows and war-clubs beside them. This was the origin of 
that potent and drowsy spell, which still prevails over the valley of 
the Pocantico, and which has gained it the well-merited appellation of 
Sleepy Hollow. Often, in secluded and quiet parts of that valley, 
where the stream is overhung by dark woods and rocks, the plough¬ 
man, on some calm and sunny day, as he shouts to his oxen, is sur¬ 
prised at hearing faint shouts from the hill sides in reply ; being, it is 
said, the spell-bound warriors, who half start from their rocky couches 
and grasp their weapons, but sink to sleep again. 

The conquest of the Pocantico was the last triumph of the w izard 
sachem. Notwithstanding all his medicine and charms, he fell in 
battle, in attempting to extend his boundary line to the east, so as to 
take in the little wild valley of the Sprain, and his grave is still shown, 
near the banks of that pastoral stream. He left, however, a great 
empire to his successors, extending along the Tappan Zee, from 
Yonkers quite to Sleepy Hollow; all wdiich delectable region, if 


♦As every one may not recognise these boundaries by their original Indian names, 
it may be well to observe, that the Neperanis that beautiful stream, vulgarly called the 
Saw-Mill River, which, after winding gracefully for many miles through a lovely valley, 
shrouded by groves, and dotted by Dutch farm-houses, empties itself into the Hudson, 
at the ancient dorp of V’onkers. The Pocantico is that hitherto nameless brook, that, 
rising among woody hills, winds in matw a wizard maze through the sequestered 
haunts of Sleepy Hollow. We owe it to the indefatigable researches of Mr. Knicker¬ 
bocker, that those beautiful streams are rescued from modern common-place, and rein¬ 
vested with their ancient Indian names. The correctness of the venerable historian 
may be ascertained, by reference to the records of the original Indian grants to the Herr 
Frederick. Philipsen, preserved in the county clerk’s office, at White Plaint. 
niL. xiii. 42 
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every one had his right, would still acknowledge allegiance to the 
lord of the Roost — whoever he might be.* 

The wizard sachem was succeeded by a line of chiefs, of whom 
nothing remarkable remains on record. The last who makes any 
figure in history, is the one who ruled here at the time of the dis¬ 
covery of the country by the white man. This sachem is said to 
have been a renowned trencherman, who maintained almost as potent 
a sway by dint of good feeding, as his warlike predecessor had done 
by hard fighting. He diligently cultivated the growth of oysters 
along the aquatic borders of his territories, and founded those great 
oyster beds, which yet exist along the shores of the Tappan Sea. 
Did any dispute occur between him and a neighboring sachem, he 
invited him and all his principal sages and fighting men to a solemn 
banquet, and seldom failed of feeding them into terms. Enormous 
heaps of oyster-shells, which encumber the lofty banks of the river, 
remain as monuments of his gastronomical victories, and have been 
occasionally adduced, through mistake, by amateur geologists from 
town, as additional proofs of the deluge. Modern investigators, who 
are making such indefatigable researches into our early history, have 
even affirmed, that this sachem was the very individual on whom 
Master Hendrick Hudson, and his mate Robert Juet, made that sage 
and astounding experiment, so gravely recorded by the latter, in his 
narrative of the voyage : 4 Our master and his mate determined to 

try some of the cheefe men of the country, whether they had any 
treacherie in them. So they took them down into the cabin, and gave 
them so much wine and aqua vitae, that they were all very meriie; 
one of them had his wife with him, which sate so modestly as any 
of our countrywomen would do in a strange place. In the end, one 
of them was drunke; and that was strange to them, for they could 
not tell how to take it. t 

How far master Hendrick Hudson and his worthy mate carried 
their experiment with the sachem’s wife, is not recorded, neither does 
the curious Robert Juet make any mention of the after consequences 
of this grand moral test; tradition, however, affirms that the sachem, 
on landing, gave his modest spouse a hearty rib-roasting, according 
to the connubial discipline of the aboriginals ; it farther affirms, that 
he remained a hard drinker to the day of his death, trading away all 
his lands, acre by acre, for aqua vitas; by which means the Roost and 
all its domains,, from Yonkers to Sleepy Hollow, came, in the regular 
course of trade, and by right of purchase, into the possession of the 
Dutchmen. 

Never has a territorial right, in these new countries, been more 
legitimately and tradefully established ; yet I grieve to say, the worthy 
government of the New Netherlands was not suffered to enjoy this 


* In recording the contest for the sovereignty of Sleepy Hollow, I have called one 
eechem by the modern name of his castle or strong-hold, viz: Sing-Sing. This, I 
would observe, for the sake of historical exactness, is a corruption of the old Indian name 
O-sin-sing, or rather O-sin-song; that is to say, a place where any thing may be had 
for a spng — a great recommendation for a market town. The modern and melodious 
alteration of the name to Sing-Sing, is said to have been made in compliment to an 
eminent Methodist singing^naster, who first introduced into the neighborhood the art of 
singing through the nose. a. k. 

t See Juet'e Journal, Purchaa Pilgrim. 
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grand acquisition unmolested : for in the year 1654, the losel Yankees 
of Connecticut, those swapping, bargaining, squatting enemies of the 
Manhattoes, made a daring inroad into this neighborhood, and founded 
a colony called Westchester, or, as the ancient Dutch records term 
it, Vest Dorp, in the right of one Thomas Pell, who pretended to 
have purchased the whole surrounding country of the Indians; and 
stood ready to argue their claims before any tribunal of Christendom. 

This happened during the chivalrous reign of Peter Stuyvesant, 
and it roused the ire of that gunpowder old hero; who, without 
waiting to discuss claims and titles, pounced at once upon the nest of 
nefarious squatters, carried off twenty-five of them in chains to the 
Manhattoes, nor did he stay his hand, nor give rest to his wooden leg, 
until he had driven every Yankee back into the bounds of Connec¬ 
ticut, or obliged him to acknowledge allegiance to their High Migh¬ 
tinesses. He then established certain out-posts, far in the Indian 
country, to keep an eye over these debateable lands : one of these 
border holds was the Roost, being accessible from New Amsterdam 
by water, and easily kept supplied. The Yankees, however, had too 

f reat a hankering after this delectable region, to give it up entirely. 

ome remained, and swore allegiance to the Manhattoes; but, while 
they kept this open semblance of fealty, they went to work secretly 
and vigorously to intermarry and multiply, and by these nefarious 
means, artfully propagated themselves into possession of a wide tract 
of those open, arable parts of Westchester county, lying along the 
Sound, where their descendants may be found at the present day; 
while the moutitainous regions along the Hudson, with the valleys of 
the Neperan and the Pocantico, are tenaciously held by the lineal 
descendants of the Copperheads. 


The chronicle of the venerable Diedrich here goes on to relate 
how that, shortly after the above-mentioned events, the whole pro¬ 
vince of the New Netherlands was subjugated by the British; how 
that Wolfert Acker, one of the wrangling councillors of Peter Stuyve- 
sant, retired in dudgeon to this fastness in the wilderness, determining 
to enjoy 4 lust in rust’ for the remainder of his days, whence the place 
first received its name of Wolfert’s Roost. As these and sundry 
other matters have been laid before the public in a preceding article, 
I shall pass them over, and resume the chronicle where it treats of 
matters not hitherto recorded : 


Like many men who retire from a worrying world, says Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, to enjoy quiet in the country, Wolfert Acker soon 
found himself up to the ears in trouble. He had a termagant wife at 
home, and there was what is profanely called 4 the deuce to pay/ 
abroad. The recent irruption of the Yankees into the bounds of the 
New Netherlands, had left behind it a doleful pestilence, such as is 
apt to follow the steps of invading armies. This was the deadly 
plague of witchcraft, which had long been prevalent to the eastward. 
The malady broke out at Vest Dorp, and threatened to spread 
throughout the country. The Dutch burghers along the Hudson, 
from Yonkers to Sleepy Hollow, hastened to nail horse-shoes to their 
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doors, which have ever been found of sovereign virtue to repel this 
awful visitation. This is the origin of the horse-shoes which may 
still be seen nailed to the doors of barns and farm-houses, in various 
parts of this sage and sober-thoughted region. 

The evil, however, bore hard upon the Roost; partly, perhaps, from 
its having in old times been subject to supernatural influences, during 
the sway of the Wizard Sachem; but it has always, in fact, been 
considered a fated mansion. The unlucky Wolfert had no rest day 
nor night. When the weather was quiet all over the country, the 
wind would howl and whistle round his roof; witches would ride and 
whirl upon his weather-cocks, and scream down his chimnies. His 
cows gave bloody milk, and his horses broke bounds, and scampered 
into the woods. There were not wanting evil tongues to whisper 
that Wolfert’s termagant wife had some tampering with the enemy; 
and that she even attended a witches’ Sabbath in Sleepy Hollow; nay, 
a neighbor, who lived hard by, declared that he saw her harnessing a 
rampant broom-stick, and about to ride to the meeting; though others 
presume it was merely flourished in the course of one of her curtain 
lectures, to give energy and emphasis to a period. Certain it is, that 
Wolfert Acker nailed a horse-shoe to the front door, during one of 
her noctural excursions, to prevent her return; but as she reentered 
the house without any difficulty, it is probable she was not so much 
of a witch as she was represented.* 

After the time of Wolfert Acker, a long interval elapses, about 
which but little is known. It is hoped, however, that the antiquariai* 
researches so diligently making in every part of this new country, 
may yet throw some light upon what may be termed the Dark Ages 
of the Roost. 

The next period at which we find this venerable and eventful pile 
rising to importance, and resuming its old belligerent character, is 
during the revolutionary war. It was at that time owned by Jacob 
Van Tassel, or Van Texel, as the name was originally spelled, after 
the place in Holland which gave birth to this heroic line. He was 
strong built, long-limbed, and as stout in soul as in body; a fit suc¬ 
cessor to the warrior sachem of yore, and like him, delighting in 
extravagant enterprises, and hardy deeds of arms. But, before I 
enter upon the exploits of this worthy cock of the Roost, it is fitting I 
should throw some light upon the state of the mansion, and of the 
surrounding country, at the time. 


•Historical Note. —The annexed extracts from the caily colonial records, relate 
to the irruption of witchcraft into Westchester county, as mentioned in the chronicle : 

4 July 7, 1670. — Katharine Harryson, accused of witchcraft on complaint of Thomas Hunt and 
Edward Waters, in behalf of the town, who pray that 6he may be driven from the town of West¬ 
chester. The woman appear# before the council. * « She was a native of Eng¬ 

land, and had lived a year in Weathersfield, Connecticut, where she hod been tried for witchcraft, 
found guilty by the jury, acquitted by the bench, and released out of prison, upon condition she 
would remove. Adair adjourned. 

4 August 24. — Affair taken up again, when, being heard at large, it was referred to the general 
court of assize. Woman ordered to give security for good behaviour,’ etc. 

In another place is the following entry : 

‘Order given for Katharine Harryson, charged with witchcraft, to leave Westchester, aa the in¬ 
habitants are uneasy at her residing there, and she is ordoied to go off.' 
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The situation of the Roost is in the very heart of what was the 
debateable ground between the American and British lines, during 
the war. The British held possession of the city of New-York, and 
the island of Manhattan on which it stands. The Americans drew 
up toward the Highlands, holding their head-quarters at Peek skill. 
The intervening country, from Croton River to Spiting Devil Creek, 
was the debateable land, subject to be harried by friend and foe, like 
the Scottish borders of yore. It is a rugged country, with a line of 
rocky hills extending through it, like a back bone, sending ribs on 
either side ; but among these rude hills are beautiful winding valleys, 
like those watered by the Pocantico and the Neperan. In the fast¬ 
nesses of these hills, and along these valleys, exist a race of hard- 
headed, hard-handed, stout-hearted Dutchmen, descendants of the 
primitive Nederlanders. Most of these were strong wliigs, throughout 
the war, and have ever remained obstinately attached to the soil, and 
neither to be fought nor bought out of their paternal acres. Others 
were tories, and adherents to the old kingly rule; some of whom 
took refuge within the British lines, joined the royal bands of refu¬ 
gees, a name odious to the American ear, and occasionally returned 
to harass their ancient neighbors. 

In a little while, this debateable land was overrun by predatory 
bands from either side ; sacking hen-roosts, plundering farm-houses, 
and driving off cattle. Hence arose those two great orders of border 
chivalry, the Skinners and the Cow-boys, famous in the heroic annals 
of Westchester county. The former fought, or rather marauded, 
under the American, the latter under the British banner; but both, 
in the hurry of their military ardor, were apt to err on the safe side, 
and rob friend as well as foe. Neither of them stopped to ask the 
politics of horse or cow, which they drove into captivity; nor, when 
they wrung the neck of a rooster, did they trouble their heads to as¬ 
certain whether he were crowing for Congress or King George. 

While this marauding system prevailed on shore, the Great Tap- 
pan Sea, which washes this belligerent region, was domineered over 
by British frigates, and other vessels of war, anchored here and there, 
to keep an eye upon the river, and maintain a communication between 
the various military posts. Stout galleys, also, armed with eighteen- 
pounders, and navigated with sails and oars, cruised about like hawks, 
ready to pounce upon their prey. 

All these were eyed with bitter hostility by the Dutch yeomanry 
along shore, who were indignant at seeing their great Mediterranean 
ploughed by hostile prows ; and would occasionally throw up a mud 
oreast-work on a point or promontory, mount an old iron field-piece, 
and fire away at the enemy, though the greatest harm was apt to 
happen to themselves, from the bursting of their ordnance; nay, there 
was scarce a Dutchman along the river, that would hesitate to fire 
with his long duck gun, at any British cruiser that came within reach, 
as he had been accustomed to fire at water-fowl. 

I have been thus particular in my account of the times and neigh¬ 
borhood, that the reader might the more readily comprehend the sur¬ 
rounding dangers, in this the Heroic Age of the Roost. 

It was commanded at the time, as I have already observed, by the 
stout Jacob Yan Tassel. As I wish to be extremely accurate in this 
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part of my chronicle, I beg that this Jacob Van Tassel of the Roost 
may not be confounded with another Jacob Van Tassel, commonly 
known in border story by the name of * Clump-footed Jake/ a noted 
tory, and one of the refugee band of Spiting Devil. On the contrary, 
he of the Roost was a patriot of the first water, and, if we may take his 
own word for granted, a thorn in the side of the enemy. As the 
Roost, from its lonely situation on the water’s edge, might be liable 
to attack, he took measures for defence. On a row of hooks above 
his fire-place, reposed his great piece of ordnance, ready charged 
and primed for action. This was a duck, or rather goose-gun, of 
unparalleled longitude, with which it was said he could kill a wild 
goose, though half way across the Tappan Sea. Indeed, there are 
as many wonders told of this renowned gun, as of the enchanted 
weapons of the heroes of classic story. 

In different parts of the stone walls of his mansion, he had made 
loop-holes, through which he might fire upon an assailant. His wife 
was stout-hearted as himself, and could load as fast as he could fire; 
and then he had an ancient and redoubtable sister, Nochie Van 
Wurmer, a match, as he said, for the stoutest man in the country. 
Thus garrisoned, the little Roost was fit to stand a siege, and Jacob 
Van Tassel was the man to defend it to the last charge of powder. 

He was, as I have already hinted, of pugnacious propensities; 
and, not content with being a patriot at home, and fighting for the 
security of his own fire-side, he extended his thoughts abroad, and 
entered into a confederacy with certain of the bold, hard-riding lads 
of Tarrytown, Petticoat Lane, and Sleepy Hollow, who formed a 
kind of Holy Brotherhood, scouring the country to clear it of Skin¬ 
ner and Cow-boy, and all other border vermin. The Roost was one 
of their rallying points. Did a band of marauders from Manhattan 
island come sweeping through the neighborhood, and driving off 
cattle, the stout Jacob and his compeers were soon clattering at their 
heels, and fortunate did the rogues esteem themselves, if they could 
but get a part of their booty across the lines, or escape themselves, 
without a rough handling. Should the moss troopers succeed in pass¬ 
ing with their cavalgada, with thundering tramp and dusty whirl¬ 
wind, across Kingsbridge, the Holy Brotherhood of the Roost would 
rein up at that perilous pass, and, wheeling about, would indemnify 
themselves by foraging the refugee region of Morrissania. 

When at home at the Roost, the stout Jacob was not idle; but 
was prone to carry on a petty warfare of his own, for his private re¬ 
creation and refreshment. Did he ever chance to espy, from his 
look-out place, a hostile ship or galley anchored or becalmed near 
shore, he would take down his long goose-gun from the hooks over 
the fire-place, sally out alone, and lurk along shore, dodging be¬ 
hind rocks and trees, and watching for horn’s together, like a veteran 
mouser intent on a rat-hole. So sure as a boat put off for shore, and 
came within shot, bang! went the great goose-gun ; a shower of slugs 
and buck-shot whistled about the ears o? the enemy, and before the 
boat could reach the shore, Jacob had scuttled up some woody ravine, 
and left no trace behind. 

About this time, the Roost experienced a vast accession of war¬ 
like importance, in being made one of the stations of the water-guard. 
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This was a kind of aquatic corps of observation, composed of long, 
sharp, canoe-shaped boats, technically called whale-boats, that lay 
lightly on the water, and could be rowed with great rapidity. They 
were manned by resolute fellows, skilled at pulling an oar, or hand¬ 
ling a musket. These lurked about in nooks and bays, and behind 
those long promontories which run out into the Tappan Sea, keeping 
a look-out, to give notice of the approach or movements of hostile 
ships. They roved about in pairs ; sometimes at night, with muffled 
oars, gliding like spectres about frigates and guard-ships riding at 
anchor, cutting off any boats that made for shore, and keeping the 
enemy in constant uneasiness. These musquito-cruisers generally 
kept aloof by day, so that their harboring places might not be dis¬ 
covered, but would pull quietly along, under shadow of the shore, at 
night, to take up their quarters at the Roost. Hither, at such time, 
would also repair the hard-riding lads of the hills, to hold secret 
councils of war with the ‘ ocean chivalryand in these nocturnal 
meetings were concerted many of those daring forays, by land and 
water, that resounded throughout the border. 


The chronicle here goes on to recount divers wonderful stories of 
the wars of the Roost, from which it would seem, that this little war¬ 
rior nest carried the terror of its arms into every sea, from Spiting 
Devil Creek to Antony’s Nose; that it even bearded the stout island 
of Manhattan, invading it at night, penetrating to its centre, and burn¬ 
ing down the famous Delaney house, the conflagration of which 
makes such a blaze in revolutionary history. Nay more, in their ex¬ 
travagant daring, these cocks of the Roost meditated a nocturnal 
descent upon New-York itself, to swoop upon the British commanders, 
Howe and Clinton, by surprise, bear them off* captive, and perhaps 
put a triumphant close to the war! 

All these and many similar exploits are recorded by the worthy 
Diedrich, with his usual minuteness and enthusiasm, whenever the 
deeds in arms of his kindred Dutchmen are in question : but though 
most of these warlike stories rest upon the best of all authority, that 
of the warriors themselves, and though many of them are still cur¬ 
rent among the revolutionary patriarchs of this heroic neighborhood, 
yet I date not expose them to the incredulity of a tamer and less 
chivalric age. Suffice it to say, the frequent gatherings at the Roost, 
and the hardy projects set on foot there, at length drew on it the 
fiery indignation of the enemy; and this was quickened by the con¬ 
duct of the stout Jacob Van Tassel; with whose valorous achieve¬ 
ments we resume the course of the chronicle. 


This doughty Dutchman, continues the sage Diedrich Knicker¬ 
bocker, was not content with taking a share in all the magnanimous 
enterprises concocted at the Roost, but still continued his petty war¬ 
fare along shore. A series of exploits at length raised his confidence 
in his prowess to such a height, that he began to think himself and 
his goose-gun a match for any thing. L nluckily, in the course of 
one of his prowlings, he descried a British transport aground, not 
far from shore, with her stem swung toward ^(land, within point 
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blank shot. The temptation was too great to be resisted ; bang! as 
usual, went the great goose-gun, shivering the cabin windows, and 
driving all hands forward. Bang ! bang ! the shots were repeated. 
The reports brought several sharp shooters of the neighborhood to the 
spot; before the transport could bring a gun to bear, or land a boat, 
to take revenge, she was soundly peppered, and the coast evacuated. 
This was the last of Jacob’s triumphs. He fared like some heroic 
spider, that has unwittingly ensnared a hornet, to his immortal glory, 
perhaps, but to the utter ruin of his web. 

It was not long after this, during the absence of Jacob Van Tassel 
on one of his forays, and when no one was in garrison but his stout¬ 
hearted spouse, his redoubtable sister, Nocliie Van Wurmer, and a 
strapping negro wench, called Dinah, that an armed vessel came to 
anchor off the Roost, and a boat full of men pulled to shore. The gar¬ 
rison flew to arms, that is to say, to mops, broom-sticks, shovels, tongs, 
and all kinds of domestic weapons ; for unluckily, the great piece of 
ordnance, the goose-gun, was absent with its owner. Above all, a 
vigorous defence was made with that most potent of female weapons, 
the tongue. Never did invaded hen-roost make a more vociferous 
outcry. It was all in vain. The house was sacked and plundered, 
fire was set to each comer, and in a few moments its blaze shed a 
baleful light far over the Tappan Sea. The invaders then pounced 
upon the blooming Laney Van Tassel, the beauty of the Roost, and 
endeavored to bear her off to the boat. But here was the real tug of 
war. The mother, the aunt, and the strapping negro wench, all flew 
to the rescue. The struggle continued down to the very water’s 
edge; when a voice from the armed vessel at anchor, ordered the 
spoilers to let go their hold ; they relinquished their prize, jumped 
into their boats, and pulled off, and the heroine of the Roost escaped 
with a mere rumpling of the feathers. 


The fear of tiring my readers, who may not take such an interest 
as myself in these heroic themes, induces me to close here my ex¬ 
tracts from this precious chronicle of the venerable Diedrich. Suffice 
it briefly to say, that shortly after the catastrophe of the Roost, Jacob 
Van Tassel, in the course of one of his forays, fell into the hands of 
the British; was sent prisoner to New-York, and was detained in 
captivity for the greater part of the war. In the mean time, the 
Roost remained a melancholy ruin ; its stone walls and brick chim¬ 
neys alone standing, blackened by fire, and the resort of bats and 
owlets. It was not until the return of peace, when this belligerent 
neighborhood once more resumed its quiet agricultural pursuits, that 
the stout Jacob sought the scene of his triumphs and disasters; re¬ 
built the Roost, and reared again on high its glittering weather-cocks. 

Does any one want farther particulars of the fortunes of this 
eventful little pile 1 Let him go to the fountain-head, and drink deep 
of historic truth. Reader! the stout Jacob Van Tassel still lives, 
a venerable, gray-headed patriarch of the revolution, now in his ninety- 
fifth year ! He sits by his fire-side, in the ancient city of the Man- 
hattoes, and passes the long winter evening, surrounded by his chil¬ 
dren, and grand-children, and great-grand-children, all listening to his 
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tales of the border wars, and the heroic days of the Roost. His 
great goose-gun, too, is still in existence, having been preserved for 
many years in a hollow tree, and passed from hand to hand among 
the Dutch burghers, as a precious relique of the revolution. It is 
now actually in possession of a contemporary of the stout Jacob, one 
almost his equal in years, who treasures it up at his house in the 
Bowerie of New-Amsterdam, hard by the ancient rural retreat of the 
chivalric Peter Stuyvesant. I am not without hopes of one day see¬ 
ing this formidable piece of ordnance restored to its proper station in 
the arsenal of the Roost. 

Before closing this historic document, I cannot but advert to cer¬ 
tain notions and traditions concerning the venerable pile in question. 
Old-time edifices are apt to gather odd fancies and superstitions about 
them, as they do moss and weather-stains ; and this is in a neighbor¬ 
hood a little given to old-fashioned notions, and who look upon the 
Roost as somewhat of a fated mansion. A lonely, rambling, down¬ 
hill laue leads to it, overhung with trees, with a wild brook dashing 
along, and crossing and re-crossing it. This lane I found some of 
the good people of the neighborhood shy of treading at night; why, 
I could not for a long time ascertain; until I learned that one or two 
of the rovers of the Tappan Sea, shot by the stout Jacob during the 
war, had been buried hereabout, in uncousecrated ground. 

Another local superstition is of a less gloomy kind, and one which 
I confess I am somewhat disposed to cherish. The Tappan Sea, in 
front of the Roost, is about three miles wide, bordered by a lofty 
line of waving and rocky hills. Often, in the still twilight of a sum¬ 
mer evening, when the sea is like glass, with the opposite hills throw¬ 
ing their purple shadows half across it, a low sound is heard, as of 
the steady, vigorous pull of oars, far out in the middle of the stream, 
though not a boat is to be descried. This I should have been apt to 
ascribe to some boat rowed along under the shadows of the western 
shore, for sounds are conveyed to a great distance by water, at 
such quiet hours, and I can distinctly hear the baying of the watch¬ 
dogs at night, from the farms on the sides of the opposite mountains. 
The ancient traditionists of the neighborhood, however, religiously 
ascribe these sounds to a judgment upon one Rumbout Van Dam, 
of Spiting Devil, who danced and drank late one Saturday night, at 
a Dutch quilting frolic, at Kakiat, and set off alone for home in his 
boat, on the verge of Sunday morning; swearing he would not land 
till he reached Spiting Devil, if it took him a month of Sundays. He 
was never seen afterward, but is often heard plying his oars across 
the Tappan Sea, a Flying Dutchman on a small scale, suited to the 
size of his cruizing-ground; being doomed to ply between Kakiat 
and Spiting Devil till the day of judgment, but never to reach the land. 

There is one room in the mansion, which almost overhangs the 
river, and is reputed to be haunted by the ghost of a young lady 
who died of love and green apples. I have been awakened at night 
by the sound of oars and the tinkling of guitars beneath the window; 
and seeing a boat loitering in the moonlight, have been tempted to 
believe it the Flying Dutchman of Spiting Devil, and to try whether 
a silver bullet might not put an end to his unhappy cruisings; but, 
happening to recollect that there was a living young lady in the 
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haunted room, who might be terrified by the report of fire-arms, I 
have refrained from pulling trigger. 

As to the enchanted fountain, said to have been gifted by the 
wizard sachem with supernatural powers, it still wells up at the foot 
of the bank, on the margin of the river, and goes by the name of the 
Indian spring; but 1 have my doubts as to its rejuvenating powers, for 
though 1 have drank oft and copiously of it, I cannot boast that I find 
myself growing younger. Geoffrey Ceatok. 


8 T A N Z A S , 

Come to my heart! though we long have been parted, 
Pilgrims alone on life’s shadowy slope; 

Through the tears of the past a pure sunbeam has darted, 
And prisms before us the rainbow of Hope. 

Life, sunny and short, to the rainbow is given, 

But a token we hail, as it fades in the skv ; 

Hope, finding our meeting the dawn of her heaven,. 

Is folding tier plumes at the portal, to die. 

I have tempted the sea; but its billowy mountain, 

A terror to all, was no terror to me; 

For the breast of the deep to my heart was a fountain. 
Gushing with sweet recollections of thee. 

When the wind from thy home swept the ocean's dominions, 
The wilder its fury, I welcomed it more; 

For I knew that thy blessings were sown on its pinions. 

And sooner 1 ’d reap the rich harvest they bore. 

But no longer I sigh for the turbulent billow, 

Though music 1 found in the hurricane’s breath ; 

For my heart has been lured to a tenderer pillow, 

Where fain would 1 sleep, until wakened by death. 

When pain chilled thy rest in the night time of sorrow, 

And the cares of thy lonely heart lettered thy brow, 

Whispered not Hope of a glorious morrow, 

When the altar should witness and hallow our vow? 


Yet we needed no tie of the altar to bind us, 

And cold were the words of the holy man, then; 

For already had God sealed the ties that entwined us, 

And the covenant needed no sanction of men. 

Oh ! words mock the heart, in the transport of feeling; 

When the senses are all with one ecstasy fraught; 

E'en the heaven-born notes from u seraph’s harp stealing, 
Would mar, in such hours, the rapture of thought l 


The sea lifts its brow with a crested commotion, 

And chides the rough winds that awake its repose, 
But the secrets enshrined in the soul of the ocean, 

Its angriest murmurs con never disclose; 

And thus, in the heart’s lighter moods, we may hear it 
Converse of the breathings that ripple its waves, 
But who knoweth the ocean-like depths of the spirit, 
Save the passions that rage orexult in its caves? 


But thy breast will for aye give thy sympathies warning, 
Of every emotion that quickens in mine; 

Anti the star that 90 sweetly illumines our morning, 

Will shine on our evening, and gild its decline. 

Ha nd locked in hand, bv love’s watch-fire lighted, 

We’ll wonder along, like our parents of yore ; 

Our pathway as brilliant as theirs was benighted ; 


Camden , (S. C.,) I 


They left Eden behind — but we have it before l 
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THE EVENING BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF Z3CH0KKE. 


* We shall certainly be very happy !’ said Lady Louise to her aunt, 
the evening before her marriage; and her cheeks wore a brighter 
hue, and her eyes were radiant with inward joy. Every one knows 
who a young bride means, when she says * we* 

4 I do n’t doubt it, Louise/ replied her aunt; ‘and only hope that 
your happiness may be enduring/ 

4 Fear not for its continuance. I know myself, dear aunt, and 
know, that whatever faults I now possess, my love for him will cor¬ 
rect. As long as we love, we must be happy; and our love can 
never change/ 

‘All!* sighed her aunt, ‘you speak like a girl of nineteen, on the 
eve of marriage, with the exhilaration of satisfied wishes, the intoxi¬ 
cation of bright hopes, and fond expectations. But remember, my 
beloved child, that even the heart grows old. The day will come, 
when the enchantment will be broken, the illusions of love dispersed. 
When the beauty and grace that charmed us is gone with the fresh¬ 
ness of youth, then is it first evident whether we are truly worthy of 
love. Shadows are ever the attendants of sunshine, even in domestic 
life. When they fall, then can a wife first know whether her husband 
is truly estimable ; then can the husband first know whether the vir¬ 
tues of his wife are imperishable. The day before marriage, all an¬ 
ticipations and protestations are to me ridiculous/ 

* I understand you, aunt; you mean that it is only mutual virtue 
that can preserve mutual affection and happiness. As for myself, I 
will not boast ; but is he not the best, the noblest ] Is he not pos¬ 
sessed of every quality necessary to insure the happiness of life ? 

4 My child/ replied her aunt, ‘ I acknowledge that you are right; 
without flattery, I can say that you are both amiable and excellent. 
But your blooming virtues have been kindly nurtured in sunshine. 
No flowers deceive like these. We know not how they can bear the 
storm ; we know not in what soil they take root; neither know we 
what seed is hidden in the heart/ 

4 Alas ! dear aunt, you make me fearful !* 

4 So much the better, Louise ; I would that some good might result 
from this evening’s conversation. I love you sincerely, and will tell 
you what I have proved. I am not yet an old aunt ; an austere, 
oigotted woman. At seven-and-twenty, 1 look cheerfully upon life. I 
have an excellent husband, and a happy family; therefore you will 
not consider what I say as the splenetic effusions of disappointment. 
I will tell you a secret ; of something which few speak to a lovely 
young maiden ; something that occupies little of the attention of 
young men ; and yet something of the highest importance to all, 
and from which eternal love and indestructible happiness alone 
proceed/ 

Louise pressed the hand of her aunt, as she said : ‘ I know what 
you would say, and I certainly believe with you, ttn^ffcontinued bappi- 
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ness and enduring love are not the result of accident or perishable 
attractions; but of the virtues of the heart, the graces of the mind. 
These are the best marriage treasures that we can gather; they 
never become old.* 

4 Ah, Louise ! the virtues can become old and ugly, like the fading 
charms of the face/ 

4 Alas, dear aunt! say you so V 

4 Name me one virtue that cannot become disagreeable or hateful 
with years/ 

4 Surely, aunt, the virtues are not mortal V 
4 Even so!’ 

4 Can mildness and gentleness ever become odious V 
4 When, with time, they become weakness and indecision/ 

4 And manly spirit V 
4 Becomes rude defiance/ 

4 And modesty — discretion V 
4 Prudery — reserve/ 

4 And noble pride V 
4 Arrogance and presumption/ 

4 And a wish to please V 

4 Becomes sycophancy, and cringing for the approbation of all 
men/ 

4 My dear aunt, you make me almost angry. My future husband, 
however, can never so degenerate. One thing will keep him from all 
by-paths; his own noble mind, his deep and indelible love for all 
that is great, and good, and beautiful. This delicate perception I 
think I also possess ; and it is to me an innate security for our hap¬ 
piness/ 

4 And when this changes to a vicious or sickly sensibility 1 My 
child, believe me, sentimentality is the true marriage-fiend. I speak 
not of your sentiment for each other ; that may God preserve ; but 
of a sentimentality which may make you a ridiculous or quarrelsome 
woman. Do you know the Countess Stammern V 

4 Who separated from her husband a year or two ago V 
4 Yes ; do you know the true cause of their separation V 
4 No; there has been so many contradictory reports/ 

4 She told me herself; and as the story is both amusing and instruc¬ 
tive, I will repeat it to you/ 

Louise was all curiosity, and her aunt proceeded. 


4 Count Stammern and his wife had long been considered an en¬ 
viably happy pair. Their union was the result of a long and ardent 
attachment. Beautiful, good, and intellectual; congenial in taste and 
feeling; they seemed made for each other. 

After their betrothment, some disagreement occurred between their 
parents, which threatened to put a stop to the consummation of the 
marriage. The young countess became alarmingly ill from grief; 
and the enthusiastic lover threatened to destroy himself, like Goethe’s 
Werther, or Miller's Siegvvart. However, to restore the countess, 
and prevent the desperate act of the count, the parents became appa¬ 
rently reconciled. This saved the life of the lovers; but no sooner was 
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the young lady pronounced out of danger, than her parents removed 
her, and sought to delay their union for an indefinite period. This was 
not to be endured. The young couple contrived to meet one night, 
escaped beyond the frontier, and under another government were 
united before the altar. They returned man and wife, having secured, 
as they fondly thought, a heaven upon earth. From this time, they 
seemed models of love and harmony. From morning until evening, 
never separate, they seemed but to think of, and live for, each other. 
The romance and sentimental tenderness of their love made their 
existence like life in a faery tale. In winter, as well as in summer, 
he filled her apartment with significant flowers; and even every 
article of furniture was hallowed by some association or recollection. 

The second year, this enthusiastic fondness seemed rather an over¬ 
strained, false sentiment; but still, in all society, whether in gay routs 
and balls, or in a small circle of friends, they seemed to see and think 
only of each other; so much so indeed, as to render themselves almost 
ridiculous. In the third year, they laid aside this amiable weakness 
before the world, though at home their love still retained its romantic 
fondness. In tho fourth, they seemed to have recovered from this 
first intoxication of happiness, so far at least as to be contented apart. 
They often passed the evening, sometimes the whole day, in company; 
be here, she there. This, however, but enhanced the pleasure of 
their reunion. By the fifth year, the count could leave home for 
a week, without being almost heart-broken ; and the countess could 
bear his absence with fortitude. But their letters to each other, 
written daily, were as tender and impassioned as those of Heldise. 
The sixth, they became more sensible ; and even when separated for 
several weeks, were satisfied with a few friendly letters. In the 
seventh, both felt that they could love sincerely, without its being 
necessary to assure each other of it, from morning until night. 

So far, all was well. In place of the all-absorbing passion of their 
first love, there was that abiding affection, that silent confidence in 
each other, that deeper friendship, which is the height of human hap¬ 
piness. In the eighth year, they had gradually thrown off so much 
of the selfishness of love, as to become sensible of the claims of the 
rest of the world, and no longer lived solely for each other, as if they 
were the only sentient beings, and the rest of mankind but pictures 
or statues upon the stage of life. In nine, they were amiable, sensible 
people, abroad as well as at home. In ten, they seemed very much 
like mankind in general, and like excellent people who had been 
married ten years, and could take care of themselves. They had 
certainly grown ten years older; so had their love; and, alas ! so 
had their virtues also. 

Next, they began to see the faults and foibles that had heretofore 
been covered with the mantle of love. They spoke not of them, but 
viewed each other’s errors with kindness and indulgence. Soon, how¬ 
ever, came a gentle admonition ; but if it wounded the feelings, the 
offender was sure to make a full and sweet atonement. Then these 
admonitions came oftener; atonement was not so easily made; yet 
still harmony prevailed. Then followed occasional irritation, and 
anger, and differences of opinion; but they still loved each other, 
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and such things will occur in the happiest unions. At length their 
mutual feelings dictated avoidance of too frequent contact. 

‘You are sentimental, and sometimes irritable/ said the count, 
one day, to his wife. ‘ So am I. It is useless to have these idle dif¬ 
ferences. We will not interfere with each other, but each take our 
own way. We can be sincerely attached, without letting our attach¬ 
ment torment us to death/ 

The countess acquiesced in her husband’s sensible view of the 
matter, and henceforth they led an almost separate existence. Rarely 
meeting, except at meals, no one asked, ‘ Whence comest or whither 
eoest thou V In this complaisant manner, they lived in peace and 
harmony. 

One evening, in the twentieth year of their marriage, they attended 
the theatre, and were charmed with the delightful picture of domestic 
life and connubial happiness which the play represented. They re¬ 
turned full of the feelings which had been excited in their susceptible 
hearts. The love of their youth seemed revived, and they sat con¬ 
versing affectionately by the fireside, before supper. 

‘ AhP said the countess, ‘ it would all be charming, if we could 
only remain young!’ 

‘ You , at least, have no reason to regret the loss of youth/ said her 
husband, tenderly. ‘Few women remain so youthful and lovely. 
Indeed, I can see no difference between you now, and the day of our 
marriage. Some little faults of temper, perhaps, are discoverable ; 
but that we must all expect; for were it not for these, our happiness 
would be too great for this earth. Indeed, were I to live my life over 
again, you would be my choice/ 

‘ You are kind and gallant/ answered the countess, with a sigh; 
‘ but think what I was twenty years ago, and what I am now P 

‘Now a lovely wife — then a lovely maiden! I would not ex¬ 
change the one for the other/ said her husband, kissing her affection¬ 
ately. 

‘ We want but one thing, my love, to perfect our happiness/ said 
the countess. 

‘ Ah ! I understand you; an only child, to perpetuate your virtues 
and graces. Heaven may yet bless us/ 

‘ We should be indeed happy ; but then an only child causes more 
anxiety and care, than pleasure; lest, by some accident, we should 
lose it. Two children —* 

‘ You are right; and not two, but three; for with two, if we lose 
one, there is the same anxiety and fear, lest we should be robbed of 
the other. I trust that heaven will yet hear our prayers, and bestow 
upon us three children/ 

‘ My beloved friend/ said the countess, smiling, ‘ three are almost 
too many. We should be placed in a new embarrassment; for ex¬ 
ample, if they were all sons-’ 

‘ Good ! We have five-and-twenty thousand florins a year; enough 
for us and for them. I would place the eldest in the army; of the 
second I would make a diplomatist; neither requires much expense; 
and we have rank, friends, and influence/ 

‘ But you forget the youngest P 

‘ The youngest! By no means! He shall be in the church ; a 
canon — perhaps a prebend.’ 
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1 What! a priest ? — my son a priest ? No, indeed ! Beside, he has 
no prospect of advancement.* 

‘No prospect of advancement]—-and why not 1 He might be¬ 
come an abbot, a bishop, or even a cardinal.* 

‘ Never! I would never be the mother of a monk, and see my son 
with the shaven crown and dark habit of the cloister! What can you 
be thinking of 1 If 1 had a hundred sons, not one should be a priest !* 

4 You are in a very strange temper, my dear wife, to withhold your 
consent to a profession which would not only be for his happiness and 
advantage, but ours.* 

4 Call it temper, or what you please, I care not. But I firmly de¬ 
clare, that I shall never .consent; and remember, Sir, a mother has 
tome right.* 

4 Very little. The father has the authority, and superior know¬ 
ledge.’ 

4 But the father is often wrong ; his 4 superior knowledge* is not 
infallible.’ 

4 Ah well! /, at least, do not claim knowledge that I do not pos¬ 
sess ; and I repeat, when the time arrives, I shall act as I think pro¬ 
per, without paying the slightest attention to your ridiculous and un¬ 
founded prejudices.* 

I am aware, Sir, that you are my lord and husband; but I desire 
you to know, that I have not yet the honor of being your servant.* 

4 Nor am I your fool, Madam ! I have ever yielded to you — per¬ 
haps too much. Ill humor I can bear and forgive; beside, little quar¬ 
rels give variety and incident to life. But this foolishness is too in¬ 
tolerable.* 

4 Much obliged to you! Practice proves how much you have 
yielded. I beg to know who has ever given up most 1 For long 
years I have endured your faults in silence, and magnanimously 
pardoned them, as more the errors of education and the understand¬ 
ing, than of the heart. But the most angelic forbearance and amia¬ 
bility can be too severely tried.* 

4 There you are quite right. Had I not the most forbearing, for¬ 
giving disposition in the world, I could not have borne your ill humor 
and caprice so long. But I must plainly say, that it is too much, to 
expect me to be the obedient servant of folly. I can bear the yoke 
no longer.’ 

4 1 too will plainly say, what I have long thought, that you are a 
haughty, self-conceited egotist; a heartless man, always talking of 
4 feeling* and 4 love’ which you do not possess. Such people always 
boast of what they have not.* 

4 That is the reason you speak so frequently of your amiable dis¬ 
position, and fine mind. You may deceive others, perhaps; thank 
heaven, I was undeceived, long ago! Virtue, with you, is nothing 
more than a feminine affectation. The more intimately I know you, 
the more does this disgust me. Indeed, I should not be very misera¬ 
ble, if you should wish to return to your family, and leave me in 
peace.* 

4 You have anticipated my wishes! A more tedious, conceited 
egotist was surely never created to amuse a sensible woman; and 
after a man becomes ridiculous in the eyes of his wifib, you must know 
there c an be no greater happiness, than for her to be speedily rid of him. 9 
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‘ Extremely amiable, truly! All is then unmasked. I take you 
at your word. Adieu ! Truly, it seems like some pleasing dream 1 
In the morning the matter shall be duly arranged.* 

‘ The earlier, the better, my Lord Count !* 

And so they parted. The next morning, a notary was sent for; 
witnesses came; the act of divorce was written and signed by both; 
and notwithstanding the entreaties and remonstrances of friends and 
relatives, the separation took place. 

Thus was a long and apparently happy union suddenly broken. 
A ridiculous dispute about the future destinies of three sons, who 
were yet by no means in the world, had broken a tie which should 
have been for eternity.* And yet both the count and countess be¬ 
longed to the better class of mankind, and had no faults worse than 
the frailties to which all are subject. 


‘Did you call the story amusing]’ asked Louise, sorrowfully; ‘it 
has made me very sad. i can easily comprehend how unhappiness 
and disagreement can affect .excellent people; but as you have made 
me fearful and anxious, can you not encourage and comfort me ] 
What a fate to lose my husband’s love !’ 

‘ What do you mean ]’ asked her aunt. 

‘ Ah! my dear aunt; could I always remain young, I might then 
be certain of my husband’s constancy.’ 

‘You are still in error, my beloved child ; for even if you should 
remain beautiful, and blooming, as you are to-day, your husband’s 
eyes would become so accustomed to your loveliness, as to view it 
with indifference. And yet familiarity is the greatest enchantress in 
the world, and one of the most beneficent fairies in our home. She 
knows no difference between the beautiful and the ugly. The hus¬ 
band grows old ; familiarity prevents the wife from perceiving the 
change. On the contrary, should the wife remain young and beau¬ 
tiful, and the husband become old, the consequences might be un¬ 
happy ; for the old are sometimes jealous and exacting. It is better 
as it has been ordered, in wisdom and love, by the Almighty Father. 
If you should become a withered old woman, and your husband remain 
a blooming youth, how could you expect to retain his heart V 

‘Alas! I know not!’ sighed Louise. 

‘ I will tell you,’ continued her aunt, ‘ two things, which I have 
fully proved. The first will go far toward preventing the possibility 
of any discord; the second is the best and surest preservative of femi¬ 
nine charms.’ 


• Something kindred with this, is the story of two peasant sons of Erin, who, in 
that maudlin state where a little difference of opinion goes a great way, were occupying 
a position under a hedge, by a meadow-side, one pleasant summer night. They were 
very chatty and loving, until one chanced to remark, ‘I wish I had as much land as I 
can see sky;’ to which the other replied : ‘I wish I had as many cattle as I can see 
stars, this blessed minute.’ ‘ Where would you put them?’ asked the first, with some 
asperity. ‘I’d put’em on your land, sure !’ ‘Not by a d — d sight! I’d like to see 
you after trying that game!’ A regular fray soon came off; and when, with bloody 
noses and cracked crowns, they paused to recruit their wasted strength : ‘Now where's 
your land?’ said the one; ‘ and where ’s your cattle V asked the other. The storm of 
passion subsided at once, as the ridiculous absurdity of the quarrel Hashed upon them. 
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‘ Tell me !’ said Louise, anxiously. 

* The first is this : demand of your bridegroom, as soon as the mar- 
riage ceremony is over, a solemn vow, and promise also yourself, 
never, even in jest, to dispute, or express any disagreement; I tell 
you, never ! — for what begins in mere bantering, will lead to serious 
earnest. Avoid expressing any irritation at one another’s words. 
Mutual forbearance is one great secret of domestic happiness. If 
you have erred, confess it freely, even if confession cost you some 
tears. Farther, promise faithfully and solemnly, never , upon any 
pretext or excuse, to have any secrets or concealments from each 
other; but to keep your private affairs from father, mother, brother, 
sister, relations, and the world. Let them be known only to each other , 
and to your God. Remember that any third person admitted into 
your confidence, becomes a party to stand between you. They will 
naturally side with one or the other. Promise to avoid this, and re¬ 
new the vow upon every temptation. It will preserve that perfect 
confidence, that union, which shall indeed make you as one. Oh, if 
the newly married would but practice this simple duty, this secret 
spring of connubial peace, how many unions would be happy, that 
are now miserable!’ 

Louise kissed, fervently, the hand of her aunt, and said: 4 1 see 
it all. Where there is not this implicit confidence, the pair remain, 
even after their marriage, as strangers. They cannot understand 
each other; and without mutual confidence, there can be no real 
happiness. And now, dear aunt, what is the best means of pre¬ 
serving female beauty V 

Her aunt smilingly answered : * We cannot conceal from ourselves 
that we love and admire what is beautiful, more than what is not; 
but what peculiarly pleases, what we really call beautiful, is not hair 
or complexion, form or color. These may please in a picture or a 
statue ; but in life, it is the mind , the soul, which displays itself in 
every look and word, and charms alike in joy or sorrow. This, too, 
is expected from, and alone renders worthy of love, a beautiful ex¬ 
terior. We find a vicious man hateful and disgusting, even if polished 
and elegant in manners and appearance. A young female, who 
would retain the love and admiration of her husband, after the charms 
of person which had attracted him have vanished, must keep bright, 
and in constant play, the graces of the mind, the virtues of the soul. 
Wisdom and prudence do not always increase with years, while 
faults and passions generally do. Virtue, however, cannot change. 
It is the same throughout eternity; unalterable, like its divine author. 
If, therefore, you would preserve your union inviolate and happy, 
upon earth, and be reunited to the beloved one in heaven, ‘keep 
your heart with all diligence;’ so shall you retain that spiritual beauty, 
that more perfect loveliness, which your husband will love and admire, 
long after the cheek has faded, and the form lost its symmetry. I am 
not a hypocritical devotee, nor an old woman, dead to all the plea¬ 
sures and enjoyments of life. I am but seven-and-twenty. I enter 
with avidity into the pleasures and feelings of the world; but I say 
to you, there is no other security for enduring happiness/ 

Louise threw her arms round the neck of her aunt, and kissed 


her tenderly. 
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TO MY MOTHER. 


■ T REV. GIOR6E. W. BETHUNE, PHILADELPHIA. 


My mother! Manhood’s anxious brow, 

And sterner cares, have long been mine, 

Yet turn I fondly to thee now, 

As when, upon thy bosom’s shrine, 

My infant griefs were gently hushed to rest, 

And thy low whispered prayers my slumbers blest. 

I never call that gentle name, 

My mother! butl am again 
E’en as a child; the very same 
That prattled at thy knee; and fain 
Would 1 forget, in momentary joy, 

That I no more can be thy happy boy. 

Thine artless boy, to whom thy smile 
Was sunshine, and thy frown sad night, 

(Though rare that frown, and brief the while 
It veiled from me thy loving light,) 

For well-conn’d task, ambition’s highest bliss, 

To win from thy approving lips a kiss. 

I ’ve lived through foreign lands to roam, 

And gazed on many a classic scene, 

But oft the thought of that dear home. 

Which once was ours, would intervene, 

And bid me close again my languid eye, 

To think of thee, and those sweet days gone by. 

That pleasant home of fruits and flowers, 

When by the Hudson’s verdant side, 

My sisters wove their jasmine bowers, 

And he we loved, at eventide 
Would hastening come, from distant toil, to blese 
Thine and his children’s radiant happiness 1 

Those scenes are fled; the rattling car 
O’er flint-paved streets profanes the spot, 

Where o’er the sod we sowed * the Star 
Of Bethlehem’ and ‘ Forget-me-not ;* 

O, wo to Mammon’s desolating reign, 

We ne’er shall find on earth a home again l 

1 ’ve pored o’er many a yellow page 
Of ancient wisdom, and have won, 

Perchance, a scholar’s name; yet sage 
Or poet ne’er have taught thy son 
Lessons so pure, so fraught with holy truth, 

As those his mother’s faith shed o’er his youth. 

If e’er, through grace, my God shall own 
The offerings of my life and love, 

Methinks, when bending close before his throne. 

Amid the ransom’d hosts above, 

Thy name on my rejoicing lips shall be, 

And I will bleBS that grace for heaven and thee l 

For thee and heaven ; for thou didst tread 
The way that leads to that blest land ; 

My often wayward footsteps led, 

By thy kind words, and patient hand; 

And when I wandered far, thy faithful call 
Restored my soul from sin’s deceitful thrall! 
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I have been blest with other ties, 

Fond ties and true, yet never deem • 

That I the less thy fondness prize : 

No, mother! in the warmest dream 
Of answered passion, through this heart of mino, 
One chord will vibrate to no name but thine! 

Mother! thy name is widow ; well 
I know no love of mine can fill 
The waste place of thy heart, nor dwell 
Within one sacred recess, still 
Lean on the faithful bosom of thy son, 

My parent I — thou art more — my only one! 


GENOA AND THE GENOESE. 


■T REV. WALTER COLTON, UNITED STATES* NAVY, AUTHOR Of 4 SHIP AND SHORE/ ETC. 


A signal from the flag-ship to get under way, had been cheerfully 
and promptly obeyed ; and we were now holding our course, as well 
as ships can without wind, from Toulon for Genoa. Yet, strange as 
it may seem, our ship, that never won a laurel in a breeze, would 
now, in a dead calm, log several knots in each watch. This appa¬ 
rently causeless advance was an inexplicable mystery then, and is so 
still. Some indeed ascribed it to an imperceptible current; but in 
that case, lying passive on her element, she would make no progress 
through the water, although she might change her relation to the 
coast. Some, who perhaps were more imaginative than philoso¬ 
phical, attributed our progress to an aerial vein, too weak to produce 
any visible effect on the sails, yet of sufficient strength to move the 
ship. The simple tar, who never puzzles himself with the intricate 
relations of cause and effect, declared that the ship * went ahead be¬ 
cause it was in her so to do ; and in truth I was myself very much of 
his opinion. A ship is not like a man, who gives a reason for his de¬ 
portment ; she appears to be actuated by some irresponsible whim; 
some self-consulting, independent caprice, that disregards the force 
of her outward condition. She will frequently, under the urgency of 
a quick breeze, be almost motionless; and then again, in a condition 
less favorable, as if moved by some impulse from within, 

1 Walk the waters like a thing of life.* 


I have ever believed our ship to be under some mysterious charm, 
since I saw her, without a breath of wind, move up the centre of the 
Tagus, while two smaller vessels, nearer each shore, were moving 
down at the same time; and I was quite confirmed in the opinion, 
when I saw’ her, in the utter silence and dim solemnity of a midnight 
watch, the ocean lying still as the slumber of the grave, move three 
times around in the same fearful circle, leaving the gaping track of her 
keel as entire and unclosed as if the waters had lost their returning 
power, or had been converted, by the dark magic of her drifting 
shadow, into substance. Those may smile who will, at this belief ij> 
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a ship’s subtle, innate source of motion, but I can assure them it is not 
more absurd and irrational, than the forms of belief on which one 
half of mankind rest their hopes of heaven. I would much sooner 
believe a ship may be moved by some inherent, intangible impulse, 
than that a man, who has been acting the devil to the verge of human 
life, can then, as if by the force of an upward glance, be transformed 
into an angel. You may as well believe that a stream can move on 
half way to the ocean, a current of putrid blackness, and then flow 
the rest in liquid transparency, as to suppose that the current of our 
moral being, which has flowed darkly and corruptedly to the cloud of 
the grave, can then move on in purity and brightness. As it rolled 
upon earth, we must expect it to roll through eternity ! 

1 little thought my wizard theme would lead me into a topic of 
such real moment. But let those who may justly question its rele¬ 
vancy, ponder the truth it contains. It is never too soon to forsake 
an error; it may be too late to retrieve it. The wisest man is he, who 
leaves in his conduct through life the least room for subsequent re¬ 
gret and sorrow. I do not most unfeignedly crave the forgiving in- 
aulgence of the reader for the out-of-place manner in which these 
thoughts force themselves to sight. I am as sensible as he can be of 
their irrelevancy, and I would blot them out, did they not spring from 
the deepest fount of my convictions. But I know they involve truths 
that will affect us both, when the fleeting interests of this life ap¬ 
pear only as the phantoms of a troubled dream, and when many of 
the objects that may have most enchanted us here, have only that re¬ 
membrance which must be bathed in our tears. We are born under 
a cloud, but the light that melts through it, is sufficient to guide our 
hesitating steps. 

We were now, reader, within a few leagues of Genoa, as appeared 
from our dead reckoning, which was kept as accurately as any such 
precarious calculations could be, amid conflicting currents and calms; 
for we had no meridian sun, to designate our position, or prominent 
cliff, to inform us of our bearings and distances; these had been lost 
us in the opaqueness of a thick, stagnant atmosphere. We were 
of course rather sad at the thought of approaching the 1 City of Pala¬ 
ces,’ and from the sea, too, under circumstances so extremely unfa¬ 
vorable. But, to our most pleasurable surprise, toward evening, a 
strong wind, rushing from the icy regions of the Alps, rolled one 
bank of clouds against another, till the whole departed, leaving Ge¬ 
noa without an obscuring veil upon its beauty and grandeur. It stood 
there, proudly ascending a circling acclivity of the Appenines ; the 
setting sun shedding upon it the efhulgence of its liberated beams; 
the greeting birds breaking into sudden song; and the green trees 
waving their fresh leaves over tower, terrace, and gayer balcony. 

I thought, when sailing up the bay of Naples, it would be impossi¬ 
ble for any other city or shore to make my heart beat so quickly ; but 
here I found emotions within me, though less deep and dilated, yet 
equally replete with delight. There was indeed no burning mount, 
with its cataract of fire, to create awe; no disinhumed remains of 
perished greatness, to awaken a bewildering reverence; but there 
were castled steeps, frowning as of old, to impress respect; long 
ranges of marble palaces, whose builders were in the grave, to excite 
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admiring wonder; and a lofty back-ground, sprinkled with villas, to 
inspire a sentiment of security and quietude; and which seemed as 
a shield cast over the architectural magnificence of the spot. Such 
appeared Genoa, as we first saw it from the sea; a nearer view may 
perhaps sober the tone of enthusiastic admiration which its first im¬ 
pressions awakened. The most enchanting beauty can rarely stand 
the test of the thoroughly-informed eye ; and I have never met with 
a city without a deformity in some of its features. 

Our anchor had scarcely been let-go, when an old man and his 
daughter came along-side, and solicited permission to come on board, 
which was cheerfully granted. The father was blind, and had found 
a partial refuge from his affliction in the music of his violin. The 
daughter was young, of a child-like bearing, and accompanied the 
touching strains of the parent with a voice of expressive sweetness: 

‘And she began a long low island song, 

01 ancient days, ere tyranny grew strong.’ 

The crew gathered around, in close, wordless audience, as if she had 
been some sweet seraph, delegated, for some inspiring purpose, to 
breathe here, for a short time, the melodies of a happier sphere. But 
as she was not an angel, and of course not exempt from the wants 
which betide humanity, our crew began to cast about how they might 
best relieve the bereavements of her condition. They pronounced it 
an impropriety, bordering on shame, that one so young, so beautiful, 
and who could sing so sweetly, should be left to want any of the good 
things of this life; and immediately raised a subscription, sufficient 
to afford an ample competency for many months to come, to her and 
her blind father. There is no being in the w r orld so easily moved to 
acts of charity, as a sailor: He will share his last penny, not only 
with a needy ship-mate, but with a stranger; with a person he never 
met before, and never expects to meet again. Almost any amount of 
money, exceeding perhaps that due the individual members of the 
crew, might be raised on board one of our ships, in behalf of a plain, 
simple object of charity. It is necessary, on such occasions, to limit 
them to a certain sum, otherwise, but few would return home with a 
shilling in their pockets. Though in truth this would but little affect 
their pecuniary condition, three weeks after having reached the shore; 
as this is usually a longer time than is necessary for the sailor to rid 
himself of all his wages, for three years of hardship and peril. 

Those of us who fancied in ourselves a passion for music of a 
higher pretension than flowed from the lips of the little girl, went 
on shore to the Carlo Felici, where we heard Madame Unguer in 
4 Anna Boleyna an opera in which she displays the full force of her 
astonishing powers. Her genius is adapted to the wild, turbulent, 
and tragical incidents of life; she expressed the love, indignation, 
despair, and conscious innocence of Henry’s w ife, with a power and 
pathos, that inched every heart. Every motion, look, and tone, be¬ 
trayed the grief, anger, and forgiveness, of the royal victim. Not the 
sight of the execrable axe, in the tower of London, with which she 
was beheaded, affected me half so deeply. The one produced a dark 
revulsion of feeling, the other filled me with a living sympathy; the 
one disposed me to execration, the other to tears. No man, it appears 
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to me, can listen to this opera, sustained in all its parts with the ability 
it was this night, without imbibing a fresh reverence for virtue, and a 
deeper detestation of vice. 

Carlo Felici, as an edifice, reflects credit on the present taste of 
the Genoese. It is rich and stately, and free from the meretricious 
ornaments which disfigure their earlier architecture. The arrange¬ 
ments and ornaments of the interior are elegant and chaste, while 
many of the stage decorations are truly superb. In finishing and 
furnishing a theatre, there is usually a wide departure from the 
simplicity of good taste. It would seem as if some reeling vision of 
delight had dazzled and confounded the judgment of the artist; and 
he heaps one ornament upon another, until the beauty of the original 
design is lost in a maze of gilding and false devices. Nor does the sanc¬ 
tuary, with all its high and sacred associations, often escape entirely 
the effects of this frivolous, fantastic spirit. Not only are the churches 
in Genoa, and in Catholic communities generally, scandalized in this 
form, but they seldom escape, even where they have been reared and 
consecrated by the iconoclastic spirit of protestantism. You will 
find, even in a Methodist meeting-house, where the seats have 
scarcely the comfort of a back, a red velvet cushion on the pulpit, 
with its showy embroidery, long fringe, and prodigal tassels, falling 
far down over the many colored-pannels ; all the work of some young 
ladies, who, it would seem, had hit upon this mode of displaying to 
the best advantage their handicraft, in the hope that it may attract the 
eye of the young expounder, or of some one else, in want of a quiet, 
industrious, and excellent w ife. What a pity our sprigs of divinity 
lose, as they usually do, all the advantage to be derived from these 
unerring intimations, by getting a wife before they get a pulpit, or 
by entering into engagements, which, by the w T ay, they sometimes 
break, and without any other provocation than the superior attractions 
of another; a breach of trust for which they ought to be broken 
themselves. If one of them ever enters the pulpit of a church 
where I am, though my seat should be in the upper gallery, I would 
get out of the building, if I had to let myself down by the lightning- 
rod. But ‘ something too much of this.’ 

At the close of the opera, we departed, and took rooms at the 
Hotel de Ville, one of the many excellent establishments of the kind to 
be met with in Genoa. Here you have nothing to annoy you, save at 
night a little fellow', who springs from his covert with an uncertainty 
and ubiquity of motion, which the most dexterous politician, in all 
his shifts for office, can never surpass. He is more subtle than the 
musquito, who foolishly sounds his little horn at his approach, for the 
only warning he gives, is in the injury he inflicts; and if you attack 
him, he is off* at some other point, w here perhaps he was least ex¬ 
pected, till at last, wearied w ith this unavailing warfare, you resign 
yourself unconditionally to his rapacity ; for pity he has none, since 
the most tender of the other sex are most thoroughly his victims. 
Still there is something to admire about the little fellow; his selec¬ 
tion of Italy as the favorite place of his abode, his choice of the la¬ 
dies in his piratical adventures, and the soft hour of night, in which he 
moves, are all indications of a refined taste, and an exquisite classic 
turn. At Paris, they treat him with a rudeness utterly at variance 
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with the urbanity which we are accustomed to accord to this most 
polite people. I saw four of them harnessed into a carriage, which 
they rolled about with a quick well-regulated step; others were dancing 
a quadrille, in which they balanced and exchanged partners with the 
most unexceptionable ease and grace; the waltz appeared to make them 
giddy, or perhaps its want of delicacy offended them, for they never 
could be coaxed or compelled to excel in it; others, who had been less 
favored of nature, were on a tread-mill, where, step by step, upon 
the ever-deceiving wheel, they were compelled to turn a complica¬ 
tion of machinery, which none but a Frenchman could ever have 
adapted to the energies of a flea l 

The next morning, taking with us a cicerone, who was rather an 
honorable exception to the usual characteristics of his frail fraternity, 
we sallied forth on a tour of palaces, and occupation in which we 
were agreeably entertained for several days. These admired edi¬ 
fices though rarely constructed of the most precious materials, and 
often disparaged by architectural imitations, painted on the facade, 
are yet not deficient in solidity and grandeur. The spacious court, 
around which the whole is built, with its marble porticos, towering 
up through the centre of the vast pile; the marble steps on which 
you ascend to the successive lofts; the projecting balconies, from 
which you survey the busy streets below; the lofty terrace, waving 
with the orange, oleander, and lemon, which here strike their roots 
deep and strong in a soil sustained by spreading arches, and refreshed 
by the play of sparkling fountains ; the liberal arrangement and ex¬ 
tent of the apartments ; the magnificent saloons, with their floors of 
smooth and beautifully stained mastic ; the arched ceilings, covered 
with classic frescoes ; the walls hung with tapestries, mirrors, and 
gold, or adorned with the still richer triumphs of art; all excite a 
deep, enduring admiration. These princely mansions are not only to 
be found separately, in different sections of the city, but they border 
three of the principal streets so continuously, that scarcely an inter¬ 
vening object occurs to break the overpowering impression. Cap¬ 
tious criticism may indeed find in their architecture faults sufficient 
to stir its supercilious spleen, but to one who forgets minor defects in 
prevailing excellences, they will ever be objects of admiring regard. 

The proprietor of such a princely mansion is often encountered 
by the visitor, gliding softly through the apartments, and presenting 
in his dress and person an evidence of abstemiousness and simplicity, 
that would more appropriately become the cell of an anchorite. 
His incurious look leads you to regard him as some poor stranger, 


incapable of appreciating the objects of art around him ; or as some 
dreaming enthusiast, whose thoughts have run on more exalted and 
subtle themes, till he has ceased to be affected by these less ethereal 
forms of magnificence and beauty; yet before you have finished this 
comment, you will find him, perhaps, suddenly pausing before some 
half-perished painting, which to you is little more than a blank, and 
with steadfast look, prying into its dim shadows, as if he were pene¬ 
trating the mysteries of death. Would that he could penetrate the 
realities of that untried change, and bring forth its mori map ! But 
the secrets of the shroud lie beyond the mental reach of man ! What 
we were, before embodied in this breathing world, and what we are 
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to become, when we pass out of it, are to him alike unknown. Life, 
death, the past, and the future, are all a deep and solemn mystery ; 
yet we are gay, as if we knew from whence we came, and whither 
we are going. We are but bubbles, which the stream of time bears 
on its ruffled breast to the engulfing ocean of eternity! 


THE BRIDGE OF MOHAMMED. 


' The bride of El Sirmt, which exteuds over the midst of Hades, finer than a hair, and sharper tbaft 
the edge of a sword, over which all must pass, and from which the wicked must fall into helL' 

Lanb’s 'Modern Egyptians.* 

Mf.thought n countless crowd were thronging o’er 
A bridge, which guided to the heavenly shore: 

Fearful the causeway on that slender ledge, 

And sharper than the keenest sword its edge, 

A pass more narrow than the finest hair; 

Well might those pilgrims linger in despair ! 

But one unwary 9tep, they staggering fell, 

Midst the vast caves and dread abyss of hell! 

Restless and curious, to the brink I drew, 

And marked the movements of that motley crew. 

Clutching his gold, his dark crimes unconfessed, 

Clasping his treasure to his hollow breast, 

Which once enshrined a soul, gaunt Avarice came, 

But plunged, unbalanced, in that sea of flame, 

Which bubbling, eddying, in the gulf below, 

Hurls the base miscreant to eternal wo. 

With mask and dagger, Falsehood ventured o’er 
But the keen edge his fragile figure tore 
To atoms, which aloft the wild winds bear, 

And countless fragments strew the darkened air. 

Next on the harsh ordeal, Angeb stood, 

But all too fierce and furious; the mad flood 
Received him, still unconscious of his fate, 

His mind unsettled by his burning hate. 

Who now, with self-complacent simper came? 

Folly her guide, and Vanity her name; 

She treads the subtile ledge with zealous core, 

Yet her light trappings prove a fatal snare; 

Caught on the jagged edge, she dangles in mid air! 

With bloated visage, next Intemperance came; 

Crackling beneath that huge, unwieldly frame, 

The causeway breaks, and in the fiery wave, * 

The sensual recreant finds his destined grave; 

The frightful chasm awes each pilgrim wight, 

Butpowcr9 unseen the yawning breach unite. 

Next followed Envy wan, and restless Hate, 

And Malice shared the same unhallowed fate. 


Dreadful the doom of the repining crowd, 

Who marked no sunlight through each golden cloud; 
Who changed each gladsome smile to causeless tears, 
Each glorious hope to vain, unreal fears; 

They touched the brink, and reeling, headlong, fell 
Midst the red gulfs, and fiery glare of hell; 

But there they lingered not, for thankless souls, 

While endless age on age eternal rolls, 

In never-ceasing penanee, hover o’er 
The pit unfathomed of the infernal shore 1 
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But did no pilgrims pass victorious o’er 

That bridge, which wafted to the heavenly shore? 

A blessed conclave passed in triumph on, 

Their sufferings ended, and their guerdon won 1 
Compassion soft, veiling her tearful eye, 

And Justice stern, with gentle Charity, 

And meek-browed Innocence, that pathway found 
More safe and pleasant than the level ground. 

Hope flew on buoyant wing, by Faith upheld, 

While far below the fiery torrent swelled; 

Truth, though reviled and scorned, that pathway trod, 

And passed, unscathed, to meet her author, God. 

While Love, celestial, holiest of the train, 

Heaven’s guardian angels watch his path of pain m . 

And on the adverse shore bright spirits stand, 

Shouting glad welcome to his father-land 1 a. b. 


THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 

BY ONE WHO SAW IT. 


It is now very generally conceded, that of all the inventions of 
man, none holds any comparison with the steam-boat. The mind can 
scarcely combine a calculation which may measure its importance. 
Some vague estimate may indeed be formed of it, by imagining what 
would be the state and condition of the world, at the present day, were 
there no steam-boats ; were we still to find ourselves on board sloops, 
making an average passage of a week to Albany, exposed to all the 
disasters of flaws from the * downscomer,* and discomfiture of close 
cabins; or ascending the Mississippi in a keel-boat, pushed every 
inch of the way against its mighty current, by long poles, at the rate 
of 4 fourteen miles in sixteen hours/ 

It is now just thirty years, since the first steam-boat ascended the 
Hudson, being the first practical application of a steam-engine to 
water-conveyance. Then , no other river had ever seen a steam-boat; 
and now, what river, capable of any kind of navigation, has not been 
bepaddled with them 1 It is not my purpose to enter the list of dis¬ 
putants, lately sprung up, striving to prove that the immortal Fulton 
was not the first succesful projector of a steam-boat. In common 
with the world, I can but mourn over the poverty of history, that tells 
not of any previous successful effort of the kind. Steam, no doubt, 
was known before. The first tea-kettle that was hung over a fire, 
furnished a clear development of that important agent. But all I 
can say now, is, that I never heard of a steam-boat, before the 1 North 
River* moved her paddles on the Hudson ; and very soon after that 
period, when it was contemplated to send a steam-boat to Southern 
Russia, a distinguished orator of that day, in an address before the 
Historical Society of this city, eloquently said, in direct allusion to 
the steam-boat: * The hoary genius of Asia, high throned on the 
peaks of Caucasus, his moist eye glistening as he glances over the de¬ 
struction of Palmyra and Persepolis, of Jerusalem and of Babylon, 
will bend with respectful deference to the inventive spirit of this 
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western world / thus proving conclusively, that the invention was not 
only of this country, but that no other country yet knew of it. In 
fact, the invention had not yet even reached the Mississippi; for it was 
not until a year after, that a long-armed, high-shouldered keel-boat¬ 
man, who had just succeeded in doubling a bend in the river, by dint 
of hard pushing, and run his boat in a quiet eddy, for a resting spell, 
saw a stearmboat gallantly paddling up against the centre current of 
that ‘ Father of Rivers;’ and gazing at the scene with mingled surprise 
and triumph, he threw down his pole, and slapping his hands together 
in ecstacy, exclaimed: * Well done, old Massassippi! May I be etar- 
nally smashed, if you ha’ n’t got your match at last!’ 

But, as before hinted, it is not my design to furnish a conclusive 
history of the origin of steam-boats. My text stands at the head of 
this article ; and I purpose here to record, for the information of all 
future time, a faithful history of ‘The First Locomotive.’ I am 
determined, at least, that that branch of the great steam family shall 
know its true origin. 

In the year 1808, I enjoyed the never-to-be-forgotten gratification 
of a paddle up the Hudson, on board the aforesaid first steam-boat 
that ever moved on the waters of any river, with passengers. Among 
the voyagers, was a man I had known for some years previous, by 
the name of Jabez Doolittle. He was an industrious and ingenious 
worker in sheet-iron, tin, and wire; but his greatest success lay in 
wire-work, especially in making * rat-traps ;* and for his last and best 
invention in that line, he had just secured a patent; and with a spe¬ 
cimen of his work, he was then on a journey through the state of 
New-York, for the purpose of disposing of what he called * county 
rights / or, in other words, to sell the privilege of catching rats, ac¬ 
cording to his patent trap. It was a very curious trap, as simple as it 
was ingenious ; as most ingenious things are, after they are invented. 
It was an oblong wire box, divided into two compartments ; a rat en¬ 
tered one, where the bait was hung, which he no sooner touched, 
than the door at which he entered, fell. His only apparent escape 
was by a funnel-shaped hole into the other apartment, in passing 
which, he moved another wire, which instantly re-set the trap; and thus 
rat after rat was furnished the means of ‘following in the foot-steps 
of his illustrious predecessor,’ until the trap w r as full. Thus it was 
not simply a trap to catch a rat, but a trap by which rats trapped rats, 
ad infinitum . And now that the recollection of that wonderful trap 
is recalled to my memory, I would respectfully recommend it to the 
attention of the treasury department, as an appendage to the sub¬ 
treasury system. The 4 specification ’ may be found on file in the 
patent office, number eleven thousand seven hundred and forty-six. 

This trap, at the time to which I allude, absolutely divided the at¬ 
tention of the passengers ; and for my part, it interested me quite as 
much as did the steam-engine ; because, perhaps, I could more easily 
comprehend its mystery. To me, the steam-engine w r as Greek ; the 
trap was plain English. Not so, however, to Jabez Doolittle. I 
found him studying the engine with great avidity and perseverance, 
insomuch that the engineer evidently became alarmed, and declined 


answering any more questions. 

4 Why, you need n’t snap off so tarnal short/ said Jabez ; 4 a body 
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would think you had n’t got a patent for your machine. If I can*t 
meddle with you on the water, as nigh as I can calculate, I'll be up 
to you on land, one of these days.’ 

These ominous words fell on my ear, as I saw Jabez issue from 
the engine-room, followed by the engineer, who seemed evidently to 
have got his steam up. 

‘Well,’ said I, * Jabez, what do you think of this mighty machine]' 
4 Why,' he replied, * if that critter had n’t got riled up so soon, a body 
could tell more about it; but I reckon I’ve got a leetle notion on’t;' 
and then taking me aside, and looking carefully around, lest some one 
should overhear him, he * then and there’ assured me in confidence, 
in profound secresy, that if he did n’t make a wagon go by steam, 
before he was two years older, then he’d give up invention. I at 
first ridiculed the idea; but when I thought of that rat-trap, and saw 
before me a man with sharp twinkling gray eyes, a pointed nose, and 
every line of his visage a channel of investigation and invention, I 
could not resist the conclusion, that if he really ever did attempt to 
meddle with hot water, we should hear more of it. 

Time went on. Steam-boats multiplied; but none dreamed, or if 
they did, they never told their dreams, of a steam-wagon; for even 
the name of ‘ locomotive’ was then as unknown as ‘ loco-foco.' When, 
about a year after the declaration of. the last war with England, (and 
may it he the last!) I got a letter from Jabez, marked ‘ private,' tell¬ 
ing me that he wanted to see me ‘most desperately,' and that I 
must make him a visit at his place, ‘nigh Wallingford.' The din 
of arms, and the destruction of insurance companies, the smashing 
of banks, and suspension of specie payments, and various other insepa¬ 
rable attendants on the show and * pomp and circumstannce of glorious 
war,’ had in the mean time entirely wiped from memory my friend 
Jabez, and his wonderful rat-trap. But I obeyed his summons, not 
knowing but that something of importance to the army or navy might 
come of it. On reaching his residence, imagine my surprise, when 
he told me, he believed he ‘ had got the notion.' 

‘ Notion ? — what notion V I inquired. 

4 Why,’ says he, ‘that Meam-wagon I tell’d you about, a spell ago;' 

‘ but,’ added he, ‘ it has pretty nigh starved me out;' and sure enough, 
he did look as if he had been on ‘ the anxious seat,' as he used to 
say, when things puzzled him. 

‘I have used up,' said he, 4 plaguey nigh all the sheet-iron, and old 
stove-pipes, and mill-wheels, and trunnel-heads, in these parts; but 
I We succeeded; and for fear that some of these ’cute folks about 
here may have got a peep through the key-hole, and will trouble me 
when I come to get a patent, I’ve sent for you to be a witness ; for 
you w r as the first and only man I ever hinted the notion to; in fact,' 
continued he, ‘ I think the most curious part of this invention is, that 
as yet I do n’t know any one about here who has been able to guess 
what I’m about. They all know it is an invention, of some kind, for 
that’s my business, you know ; but some say it is a thrashing-machine, 
some a distillery; and of late, they begin to think it’s a shingle-split¬ 
ter ; but they ’ll sing another tune, when they see it spinning along 
past the stage-coaches,’ added he, with a knowing chuckle, ‘won’ttheyT 

This brought us to the door of an old clap-boarded, dingy, loug, 
one-story building, with a window or two in tl^e r^qgthe knot-holes 
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and cracks all carefully stuffed with old rags, and over the door he 
was unlocking, was written, in bold letters, * No Admittance.* . This 
was his ‘ sanctum sanctorum.’ I could occupy pages in description of 
it, for every part exhibited evidences of it uses. The patent-office 
at Washington, like your Magazine, Mr. Editor, may exhibit ‘ finished 
productions/ of ‘ inventive genius / but if you could look into the 
port-folios of your contributors, in every quarter of the Union, and see 
there the sketches of half-finished essays, still-born poems, links and 
fragments of ideas and conceptions, which ‘ but breathed and died,* 
you might form some ‘ notion’ of the accumulation of ‘ notions* that 
were presented to me, on entering the work-shop of Jabez Doo¬ 
little. But to my text again, ‘ The First Locomotive/ There it stood, 
occupying the centre of all previous conceptions, rat-traps, churns, 
apple-parers, pill-rollers, cooking-stoves, and shingle-splitters, which 
hung or stood around it; or as my Lord Byron says, with reference 
to a more ancient but not more important invention: 

‘ Where each conception was a heavenly guest, 

A ray of immortality, and stood 
Star-like around, until they gathered to a God.* 

And there it stood, * the concentrated focus* of all previous rays of 
inventive genius, ‘ The First Locomotive.* 

An unpainted, unpolished, unadorned, oven-shaped mass, of double- 
riveted sheet-iron, with cranks, and pipes, and trunnel-heads,and screws, 
and valves, all firmly braced on four strongly-made travelling wheels. 

‘ It’s a curious crittur to look at/ says Jabez, ‘but you *11 like it 
better, when you see it in motion/ 

He was by this time igniting a quantity of charcoal, which he had 
stuffed under the boiler. ‘ I filled the b’iler/ says he, * arter I stopped 
working her yesterday, and it ha’ n’t leaked a drop since. It will soon 
bile up ; the coal is first rate.* 

Sure enough, the boiler soon gave evidence of ‘ troubled waters/ 
when, by pushing one slide, and pulling another, the whole machine, 
cranks and piston, was in motion. 

‘ It works slick, don’t it V said Jabez. 

‘ But/ I replied, 4 it do ’nt move.’ 

4 You mean/ said he, ‘the travelling wheels don’t move ; well, I 
do n’t mean they shall, till I get my patent. ‘ You see/ he added, 
crouching down, ‘ that trunnel-head, there — that small cog-wheel ? 
Well, that’s out of gear just yet; when I turn that into gear, by this 
crank, it fits, you see, on the main travelling wheel, and then the 
hull scrape will move, as nigh as I can calculate, a leetle slower than 
chain lightnin’, and a darn’d leetle too ! But it wont do to give it a 
try, afore I get the patent/ There is only one thing yet/ he con¬ 
tinued, ‘ that I ha’ n’t contrived — but that is a simple matter — and 
that is, the shortest mode of stoppin’ on her. My first notion is, to 
see how fast I can make her work, without smashing all to bits, and 
that’s done by screwing down this upper valve; and I ’ll show 
you-’ 

And with that, he clambered up on the top, with a turning screw in 
one hand, and a horn of soap-fat in the other, and commenced screw¬ 
ing down the valves, and oiling the piston-rod and crank-joints; and 
the motion of the mysterious mass increased, until all seemed ▲ bub. 
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4 It is nigh about perfection, aint it V says he. 

I stood amazed in contemplating the object before me, which I con¬ 
fess I could not fully understand; and hence, with the greater readi¬ 
ness, permitted my mind to bear off to other matters more compre¬ 
hensible ; to the future, which is always more clear than the present, 
under similar circumstances. I heeded not, for the very best reason 
in the world, because I understood not, the complicated description 
that Jabez was giving of his still more complicated invention. All I 
knew was, that here was a machine on four good sturdy well-braced 
wheels, and it only required a recorded patent, to authorize that 
small connecting cog-wheel or trunnel-head to be thrown 4 into gear,’ 
when it would move off, without oats, hay, or horse-shoes, and dis¬ 
tance the mail-coaches. As I was surrounded with notions, it was 
not extraordinary that one should take full possession of me. It 
dawned upon me, when I saw the machine first put into motion, and 
was now full orbed above the horizon of my desire ; it was to see 
the first locomotive move off. The temptation was irresistible. 4 And 
who knows/ thought 1, 4 but some prying scamp may have been 4 peep¬ 
ing through the key-hole/ while Jabez was at work, and, catching the 
idea, may be now at work at some clumsy imitation I — and if he 
does not succeed in turning the first trick, may at least divide the 
honors with my friend V 

4 Jabez,’ said I, elevating my voice above the buzzing noise of the 
machine, * there is only one thing wanting.’ 

4 What is that V says he, eagerly. 

4 Immortality,’ said I; 4 and you shall have it, patent or no patent !* 
And with that, I pulled the crank that twisted the connecting trunnel- 
head into the travelling wheels, and in an instant away went the ma¬ 
chine, with Jabez on top of it, with the whiz and rapidity of a flushed 
patridge. The side of the old building presented the resistance of 
wet paper. One crash, and the 4 first locomotive’ was ushered into 
this breathing world. I hurried to the opening, and had just time to 
clamber to the top of a fence, to catch the last glimpse of my fast- 
departing friend. True to his purpose, I saw him alternately screw¬ 
ing down the valves, and oiling the piston-rod and crank-joints; evi¬ 
dently determined that, although he had started off a little unexpect¬ 
edly, he would redeem the pledge he had given, which was, that 
when it did go, it 4 would go a leetle slower than a streak of chain- 
lightnin’, and a darn’d leetle too !* 

4 Like a cloud in the dim distance fleeting, 

Like an arrow,’ he flew away I 

But a moment, and he was here ; in a moment he was there ; and 
now where is he 1 — or rather, where is he not 1 But that, for the pre¬ 
sent, is 4 neither here nor there/ 

The vile Moslem ridiculed the belief, so religiously cherished by the 
Christian Don, that in all the bloody conflicts that laid the crescent 
low in the dust, Saint Iago, on a white horse, led on to battle, and 
secured triumph to the cross ; but as this has now become matter of 
history, confirmed by the fact that on numerous occasions this iden¬ 
tical 4 warrior saint’ was distinctly seen 4 pounding the Moors,’ suc¬ 
cessfully and simultaneously, in battle scenes remote from each other, 
thus proving his identity by saintly ubiquity; so may we safely indulge 
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the belief, that the spirit, if not the actual body and bones, of Jabez 
Doolittle stands perched on every locomotive that may now be seen, 
in every direction, threading its way at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, to the total annihilation of space and time. The incredulous, 
like the Moors of old, may indulge their unbelief; but for myself, I 
never see a locomotive in full action, that I do not also see Jabez 
there, directing its course, as plainly as I see the immortal Clinton 
in every canal-boat, or the equally immortal F llton in every steam¬ 
boat. 

Unfortunately, however, these, like Jabez Doolittle, started in their 
career of glory without a patent; trusting too far to an ungrateful 
world; and now the descendants of either may (if they pay their 
passage,) indulge the luxury that the * inventive spirit* of their an¬ 
cestors has secured to the age. 

But my task is done. All I now ask, is, that although some doubt 
and mystery hang over the first invention of a steam-boat — in which 
doubt, however, I for one do not participate — none whatever may 
exist in regard to the origin of the locomotive branch of the great 
steam family; and that, in all future time, this fragment of authentic 
history may enable the latest posterity to retrace, by * back-track* and 
* turn out,* through a long rail-road line of illustrious ancestors, the 
first projector and contriver of * The First Locomotive,* their immortal 
progenitor, * Jabez Doolittle, Esq., nigh Wallingford, Connecticut.* 

D. 


THE HAPPY HOME. 


I low the hearth where evening brings I 
Her loved ones from their daily tasks, 
Where Virtue spreads her spotless wings. 
And Vice, fell serpent! never basks; 
Where sweetly rings upon the ear 
The blooming daughter’s gentle song, 
Like heavenly music whispered near, 
While thrilling hearts the notes prolong. 

For there the father sits in joy, 

And there the cheerful mother smiles, 
And there the laughter-loving boy, 

With sportive tricks, the eve beguiles; 
And love, beyond what worldings know, 
Like sunlight on the purest foam, 
Descends, and with its cheering glow, 
Lights up the Christian’s happy home. 

Contentment spreads her holy calm, 
Around a resting-place so bright, 

And gloomy Sorrow finds a balm, 

In gazing at so fair a sight; 

The world’s cold selfishness departs, 

And Discord rears its front no more, 
There Pity’s pearly tear drop starts, 

And Charity attends the door. 

No biting scandal, fresh from hell, 

Grates on the ear, or scalds the tongue; 
There kind remembrance loves to dwell, 
And virtue’s meed is sweetly sung; 

And human nature soars on high, 

Where heavenly spirits love to roam, 
And Vice, as stalks it rudely by, 

Admires the Christian’s happy horns. 


Oft have I joined the lovely ones 

Around the bright and cheerful hearth, 
With father, mother, daughters, sons, 

The brightest jewels of the earih; 

And while r e world grew dark around, 
And Fashion colled her senseless throng, 
I ’ve fancied it was holy ground, 

And that fair girl’s a seraph’s song. 

And swift as circles fade away, 

Upon the bosom of the deep, 

When pebbles, tossed by boys at play, 
Disturb its still and glassy sleep, 

The hours have sped in pure delight, 

And wandering feet forgot to roam, 
While waved the banners of the night 
Above the Christian’s happy home. 

The rose that blooms in Sharon’s vale, 
And scents the purple morning’s breath, 
May in the shades of evening fail, 

And bend its crimson head in death; 

And earth’s bright ones amid the tomb, 
May, like the blushing rose, decay ; 

But still the mind, the mind shall bloom, 
When time and nature fade away. 

And there, amid a holier sphere, 

Where the archangel bows in awe, 
Where sits the king of glory near, 

And executes his perfect law, 

The ransomed of the earih, with joy, 

Shall in their robes of beauty come, 

And find a rest withoutajloy, 

Amid the christian’e happy home. 
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PARADISE OPEN TO THE INDIANS.* 

IT H. *. ICHOOLCIATT, ClQ. 

The following is a literal translation of the story related by the 
noted Algic chief Pontiac, to the Indian tribes whom he wished to 
bring into his views in forming his general confederacy against the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the last century. It is taken from an ancient 
manuscript journal, now in the possession of the Michigan Historical 
Society. This journal, the preservation of which is due to one of the 
French families at Detroit, appears tohave been kept by a person hold¬ 
ing an official station, orintimate with the affairs of the day, during the 
siege of the fort of Detroit by the confederate Indians in 1763. It is 
minute in its details of the transactions of every day, from the in¬ 
vestment of the fprt, until the disaster of the sortie made by the 
English garrison, in the direction of Bloody Run. Its authenticity 
has never been brought into question. There is no air of exaggera¬ 
tion in the narrative. There is nothing recorded in the process of 
the negotiations, the siege, or the disclosure of the plot preceding it, 
which was not perfectly reasonable, under the circumstances, and in 
keeping with the character of the tribes, and their means of action. 

That a document of so much historical interest might be the better 
preserved, the society took measures, about a twelvemonth since, for 
its translation ; and the tale here furnished, is a transcript of this par¬ 
ticular portion of the journal. The only addition to the text, consists 
in the insertion of four or five words of ordinary use in the narrative, 
which appear to have been obliterated by a chemical change in the 
ink, in a few places. 

Without entering into the moral bearing of this curious specimen 
of Indian fiction, it may be regarded as no equivocal testimony of the 
sagacity and foresight of its celebrated author. To turn the mytho¬ 
logy and superstitious belief of his auditors to political account, was 
certainly a capital stroke of policy. And no stronger proof could, 
perhaps, be adduced of the existence of the popular belief on this 
head, and the prevalence, at that time, of oral tales and fanciful 
legends among the tribes. 

An Indian of the Lenapeel tribe, anxious to know the Master of 
Life, resolved, without mentioning his design to any one, to under¬ 
take a journey to Paradise, which he knew to be God’s residence. 
But, to succeed in his project, it was necessary for him to know the 
way to the celestial regions. Not knowing any person who, having 
been there himself, might aid him in finding the road, he commenced 
juggling, in the hope of drawing a good augury from his dream. 

The Indian, in his dream, imagined that he had only to commence 
his journey, and that a continued walk would take him to the celestial 
abode. The next morning, very early, he equipped himself as a hun¬ 
ter, taking a gun, powder-horn, ammunition, ana a boiler to cook his 


* See, in Editors’ Table, ( Algic Researches.’ 
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provisions. The first part of his journey was pretty favorable ; he 
walked a long time, without being discouraged, having always a firm 
conviction that he should attain his aim. Eight days had already 
elapsed, without his meeting with any one to oppose his desire. On 
the evening of the eighth day, at sunset, he stopped as usual on the 
bank of a brook, at the entrance of a little prairie, a place which he 
thought favorable for his night’s encampment. As he waspreparing 
his lodging, he perceived at the other end of the prairie three very 
wide and well-beaten paths. He thought this somewhat singular; he, 
however, continued to prepare his wigwam, that he might shelter 
himself from the weather. He also lighted a fire. While cooking, 
he found that, the darker it grew, the more distinct were those paths. 
This surprised, nay, even frightened him; he hesitated a few mo¬ 
ments. Was it better for him to remain in his camp, or seek another 
at some distance? While in this incertitude, he remembered his 
juggling, or rather his dream. He thought that his only aim in un¬ 
dertaking his journey, was to see the Master of Life. This restored 
him to his senses. He thought it probable that one of those three 
roads led to the place which he wished to visit. He therefore re¬ 
solved upon remaining in his camp until the morrow, when he would, 
at random, take one of them. His curiosity, however, scarcely al¬ 
lowed him time to take his meal ; he left his encampment and fire, 
and took the widest of the paths. He followed it until the middle of 
the day, without seeing any thing to impede his progress ; but, as he 
was resting a little, to take breath, he suddenly perceived a large fire 
coming from under ground. It excited his curiosity; he went 
toward it to see what it might be; but, as the fire appeared to in¬ 
crease as he drew nearer, he was so overcome with fear, that he 
turned back, and took the widest of the other two paths. Having 
followed it for the same space of time as he had the first, he perceived 
a similar spectacle. His fright, which had been lulled by the change 
of road, awoke, and he was obliged to take the third path, in which 
he walked a whole day, without seeing any thing. All at once, a 
mountain of a marvellous whiteness burst upon his sight. This filled 
him with astonishment; nevertheless, he took courage and advanced 
to examine it. Having arrived at the foot, he saw no signs of a road. 
He became very sad, not knowing how to continue his journey. In 
this conjuncture, he looked on all sides, and perceived a female seated 
upon the mountain ; her beauty was dazzling, and the whiteness of 
her garments surpassed that of snow. The woman said to him, in his 
own language, * 1 ou appear surprised to find no longer a path to reach 
your wishes. I know that you have for a long time longed to see and 
speak to the Master of Life ; and that you have undertaken this jour¬ 
ney purposely to see him. The way which leads to his abode is upon 
this mountain. To ascend it, you must undress yourself completely, 
and leave all you accoutrements and clothing at the foot. No person 
shall injure them. You will then go and wash yourself in the river 
which I am now showing you, and afterward ascend the mountain.’ 

The Indian obeyed punctually the woman’s words; but one diffi¬ 
culty remained. How could he arrive at the top of the mountain, 
which was steep, without a path, and as smooth as glass ? He asked 
the woman how he was to accomplish it. She replied, that if he really 
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wished to see the Master of Life, he must, in mounting, only use his 
left hand and foot. This appeared almost impossible to the Indian. 
Eucouraged, however, by the female, he commenced ascendiug, and 
succeeded, after much trouble. When at the top, he was astonished 
to see no person, the woman having disappeared. He found himself 
alone, ana without a guide. Three unknown villages were in sight; 
they were constructed on a different plan from his own, much more 
handsome and regular. After a few moments’ reflection, he took 
his way toward the handsomest. When about half way from the 
top of the mountain, he recollected that he was naked, and was afraid 
to proceed ; but a voice told him to advance, and have no apprehen¬ 
sions ; that, as he had washed himself, he might walk in confidence. 
He proceeded without hesitation to a place which appeared to be the 
gate of the village, and stopped until some one came to open it. 
While he was considering the exterior of the village, the gate opened, 
and the Indian saw coming toward him a handsome man, dressed all 
in white, who took him by the hand, and said he was going to satisfy 
his wishes by leading him to the presence of the Master of Life. 

The Indian suffered himself to be conducted, and they arrived at 
a place of unequalled beauty. The Indian was lost in admiration. 
He there saw the Master of Life, who took him by the hand, and 
gave him for a seat a hat, bordered with gold. The Indian, afraid of 
spoiling the hat, hesitated to sit down ; but, being again ordered to 
do so, he obeyed without reply. 

The Indian being seated, God said to him, * I am the Master of 
Life, whom thou wishest to see, and to whom thou wishest to speak. 
Listen to that which I will tell thee for thyself and for all the Indiana. 
I am the Maker of heaven and earth, the trees, lakes, rivers, men, 
and all that thou seest or has seen on earth or in the heavens; and 
because I love you, you must do my will; you must also avoid that 
which I hate ; I hate you to drink as you do, until you lose your 
reason ; I wish you not to fight one another; you take two wives, or 
run after other people’s wives; you do wrong ; I hate such conduct; 
you should have but one wife, and keep her until death. When you 
go to war, you juggle, you 6ing the medicine song, thinking you speak 
to me ; you deceive yourselves ; it is to the Manito that you speak ; 
he is a wicked spirit who induces you to evil, and, for want of know¬ 
ing me, you listen to him. 

The land on which you are, I have made for you, not for others. 
Wherefore do you suffer the whites to dwell upon your lands 1 Can 
you not do without them 1 I know that those whom you call the 
children of your great Father supply your wants. But, were you not 
wicked as you are, you would not need them. You might live as 
you did before you knew them. Before those whom you called your 
brothers had arrived, did not your bow and arrow maintain you ? 
You needed neither gun, powder, nor any object. The flesh of ani¬ 
mals was your food, their skins your raiment. But when 1 saw you 
inclined to evil, I removed the animals into the depths of the forests, 
that you might depend on your brothers for your necessaries, for 
your clothing. Again become good and do my will, and I will send 
animals for your sustenance. 1 do not, however, forbid suffering 
among you your Father’s children. I love them; they know me; they 
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pray to me ; I supply their own wants, and give them that which 
they bring to you. Not so with those who are come to trouble your 
possessions. Drive them away; wage war against them. I love 
them not. They know me not. They are my enemies; they are 
your brothers’ enemies. Send them back to the lands I have made 
for them. Let them remain there. 

* Here is a written prayer which I give thee; learn it by heart, 
and teach it to all the Indians and children/ The Indian observing 
here that he could not read, the Master of Life told him that, on his 
return upon earth, he should give it to the chief of his village, p who 
would read it, and also teach it to him, as also to all the Indians. 
‘ It must be repeated,’ said the Master of Life, 1 morning and eve¬ 
ning. Do all that l have told thee, and announce it to all the In¬ 
dians, as coming from the Master of Life. Let them drink but one 
draught, or two at most, in one day. Let them have but one wife, 
and discontinue running after other people’s wives and daughters. 
Let them not fight one another. Let them not sing the medicine 
song, for in singing the medicine song, they speak to the evil spirit. 
Drive from your lands,’ added the Master of Life,* those dogs in red 
clothing; they are only an injury to you. When you want any thing, 
apply to me, as your brothers do, and I will give to both. Do not 
sell to your brothers that which I have placed on the earth as food. 
In short, become good, and you shall want nothing. When you meet 

one another, bow, and give one another the.hand of the 

heart. Above all, I commend thee to repeat, morning and evening, 
the prayer which I have given thee.’ 

The Indian promised to do the will of the Master of Life, and also 
to recommend it strongly to the Indians; adding that the Master of 
Life should be satisfied with them. 

His conductor then came, and, leading him to the foot of the 
mountain, told him to take his garments and return to his village; 
which was immediately done by the Indian. 

His return much surprised the inhabitants of the village, who did 
not know what had become of him. They asked him whence he 
came; but as he had been enjoined to speak to no one until he saw 
the chief of the village, he motioned to them with his hand that he 
came from above. Having entered the village, he went immediately 
to the chiefs wigwam, and delivered to him the prayer and laws in¬ 
trusted to his care by the Master of Life. 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 

Calamities are sent for ends 
That prove them true but bitter friends, 

That wiser make the wise; 

And like those book-devouring flames 
That Alexandria’s tale proclaims, 

Are ‘ blessings in diguise.’ 

These saved us from those ills that had, 

In outward pomp of wisdom clad, 

From others’ follies grown; 

And fierce affliction's fiery dart 
We thank, if it amend the hea^ |zerJ by CjOOgle 
And save us from our own. 




LITERARY NOTICES. 



Specimens or Foreign Standard Literature. Volumes i. and 11. Philosophical 
Miscellanies, translated from the French of Cousin, Jouffroy, and B. Constant, 
with Introductory and Critical Notices by George Ripley. Boston: Hilljabb, 
Gray and Company. 


To Boston, beside the initiative steps toward the blessings of freedom, we owe 
many of the brightest productions of the American press. While in other cities 
haste has marred the beauty and the correctness of typography, and the consumer 
has been willing to gain time at the expense of that outward grace which beseems 
the productions of the human intellect, the Boston press has at all times been calm 
and conscientious, ever issuing publications worthy the dignity of letters. The 
volumes before us wear the customary aspect of the books of the 1 Literary Empo¬ 
rium,’ and are among the most valuable of recent publications. The design of giving 
forth a series of important foreign literary works, which, however familiar many 
readers may be with the language in which they are written, are rarely to be met with 
here, is in consonance with the simplifying spirit of the day; with the spirit of restless 
eager inquiry, seeking to know all of modern discovery which illustrates the science 
of the intellect. We know not whether, like all light, it comes to us from the East; 
but the philosophic ray seems every whereto shed its beams upon the young national 
mind; the cant against metaphysics is abolished, and the bigotry of set logical forms 
is fast disappearing. Men are curious to learn something of the mental texture of 
powerful thinkers; to become acquainted with original minds, through their opinions; 
and this is surely one of the inducements of the universal inquiry respecting not only 
the simpler, but the most abstruse, forms of philosophic doctrine. 

These specimens, so far as a cursory perusal has enabled us to judge of them, serve 
as an admirable introduction to the modern philosophy of the European continent. 
Of the qualifications of the editor, we are disposed to entertain a highly favorable 
opinion; and the three authors selected for his debut, are the three brightest stars in 
the philosophical constellation of France. M. Cousin is already well known to the 
public, through the medium of Professor Henry’s translation of his Psychology; 
and we believe that in the editor of the ‘ Boston Quarterly Review,’ he has a still 
more devout and enthusiastic follower. He has been censured as an eclectic; as 
advocating a characterless philosophy; flitting from system to system, without 
venturing to hazard upon any the whole stake of his reputation. But we believe that 
in this his mind typifies the thought of the day; uncertain, wavering between the 
past and the present; between history and reality; between a spiritual philosophy, 
and the positive tenets of this material age. We are grateful to him, therefore, who 
has by turns interpreted ancient and modern doctrine, and revealed to us the sub¬ 
limity of Plato, the casuistry of Descartes, in juxtaposition with the sensualism and 
transcendentalism of Locke and of Kant. There is something touching in his re¬ 


verential awe for the master minds. We respect his modesty and unfeigned diffidence, 
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and sympathize in that deference toward superior genius, which hesitates to assign to 
it its grade in the expensive realms of thought. We would ask, moreover, what is not 
eclectic in our day 1 Is it not the common aim to extract from the known universum 
each essence of beauty, each form of grace ? And is not each generation, or rather 
should it not be, a rtsumt of all the excellencies of past experience 1 

To all the respect of M. Cocsin for the primitive thinkers, M. Jooffroy unites 
more originality, with less erudition. He is a sober, earnest meditator, whose heart 
and head seem to have equal share in the formation of his doctrine* He aims at 
conciseness, and is lucid. He makes war against scepticism, advocates the higher 
destiny of the human soul, and presents, with great clearness, new illustrations, 
afforded by the history of philosophy. The name of Benjamin Constant, asso¬ 
ciated with social and intellectual revolutions, strikes a familiar chord in many 
bosoms. But our speculations are carrying us already too far. We took up the pen 
to say, that we like the design and execution of these volumes, and not least, be¬ 
cause the philosophy they exhibit is eclectic. 


Thk Bubbles op Canada. By Sam Suck. In one volume. Philadelphia t Lea and 

Blanch a ad. 

There is a gross deception in the title of this book, of which we imagine that 
the respectable publishers have been the greatest victims; although it was intended, 
no doubt, to operate exclusively upon the innocent public. From the imitative 
* Bubbles,’ stolen from Sir Francis Head, and the popular nom de literature of Sam 
Slick, readers had a right to expect a work upon Canada and its tribulations, simi¬ 
lar in character to the sprightly and amusing volumes heretofore put forth, in the 
name of that shrewd and sarcastic personage, upon Nova Scotia and Yankee-land, 
et quibusdam aliis rebus ; but the production before us has neither the lively gallop¬ 
ing sketchiness of the gallant baronet, whose favorite attitude of‘standing with 
folded arms,’ will doubtless immortalize his name, nor the quaint humor and keen 
satirical observation of the already immortal clock-maker. The' Bubbles of Canada’ 
is in fact nothing more than a solemn attempt to prove that the French Canadians, 
technically called habitans , are a set of dishonest, mutinous, rebellious rascals; that 
their recent attempts to meliorate their political condition, were a most unrighteous 
and outrageous exhibition of ingratitude and treachery; and that there never was in 
this world a more frightful instance of unprovoked aggression upon British cle¬ 
mency, generosity, and magnanimity. It is the work of a bitter partisan; ingenious, 
certainly, and plausible, but not to be taken without very large grains of allowance, 
at least until we can have an opportunity of knowing what is to be said upon tbs 
other side. A very considerable portion of its pages, nearly one half, we should 
think, is occupied with official documents; and most of the remainder are devoted 
to a highly-colored narrative of the various contests between the House of Assembly 
of Lower Canada and the colonial governors; or, in other words, between the habi¬ 
tans and what is called ( the British party.’ The only portion that we have found 
interesting, is that giving an account of the feudal tenures, the ‘ droits de seigneurie ,* 
and sundry other remarkable features of the Canadian system, originally established 
under the old French government, and still retained as a curious anomaly among the 
extensive foreign possessions of Qreat Britain. The book was written for England; 
and in that light we have no objection to urge against it. But we do protest against 
the substitution of Sam Slick for the Hon. Judos Hauburton, on the title-page, as a 
flagrant and deliberate fraud upon the public. 
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Th* Pbinc* and th* Pedlae. A Historical Romance. In two volumes, 12mo. 

New-York: Ha epee and Bbotiikbs. 

This very good novel is published with no other clue to the name and sex of the 
writer, than is afforded in the words, ‘ By the author of ‘ The Heiress,’ * Agnes 
Searle,’ and 1 The Merchant’s Daughter.’ * But we, in our sovereign capacity of 
knowing all that should be known, touching the doings of the literary world, are 
enabled to lid the veil, and satisfy the natural curiosity of our good friend the public, 
that always desires a real name on which to bestow its praises and its gratitude. In 
the present instance, we are the more pleased in having the power to disclose the 
secret, for that the pertinacity of this author in maintaining the anonymous, has 
been commented on, somewhat pettishly, as it seemed to us, in two or three of the 
daily journals. Be it known, then, that the ‘ author of The Heiress, etc.,’ is an 
English lady, Ellen Pickerino by name; young we hope, pretty we take for 
granted, and ( clever’ we affirm. Henceforth, let the name of Ellen Pickerino be 
enrolled upon the long and brilliant catalogue of accomplished female authors. 

Touching the ‘ Prince and the Pedlar,’ as it is the last, so it is by far the best, of 
her novels. They are all richly endowed with the one most indispensable quality, 
interest; but in this one, we perceive more freedom of execution, more vigor of style, 
more skill in grouping the characters, and more of the artist in bringing out the in¬ 
cidents, than in either of the others. Ellen Pickering was a novice in authorcraft 
when she wrote ‘The Heiress;’ she made her people all too good or too bad; lacked 
ingenuity in the management of her plots; and above all, she made her ladies and 
gentlemen talk a vast deal too much, and too much like books. In 1 The Prince and 
the Pedlar’ there is little of the latter fault, and of the others none at all. Of the 
story itself, we will give no account, not even an outline; for the tale is one that 
many of our readers have doubtless made acquaintance with already, and those who 
have not, will be kind enough to take our advice, and do so as speedily as may be. 
It ia for their own comfort and solace, that we impart the counsel. 


Yikws or the Abchitectub* or the Heavens. In a series of Letters to a Lady. 
By J. P. Nichol, LL. D., F. R. S. E., Professor of Practical Astronomy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow. In one volume, pp. 222. Edinburgh: William Tait. Lon¬ 
don : Simpkin and Marshall. 


A more remarkable, nay, astounding book, we have not read in a long time. 
It gives, in clear and intelligible language, divested of technicalities, and those for¬ 
midable calculations, which make works on astronomy so puzzling to unlearned 
readers, a general idea of the modern discoveries effected by Sir John Herscbel 
with his father’s mighty telescopes, and by Strove, and other European observers, 
with the splendid instruments of the Frauenhoffers; as also of the magnificent 
conclusions at which these eminent persons have arrived, respecting the far-off won¬ 
ders of the starry heavens. We cannot undertake to give even an outline of these 
amazing results and speculations; nor is it needful, as the book itself will ere long 
be forthcoming; but we will attempt a specimen, merely as a foretaste to our readers 
of the great things about to be offered for their study and their wonder. 

The grandest feature of the theory now set forth — and it is founded on startling 
discoveries—is the belief, that the starry firmament which we behold, and of which 
our solar system is but an inconsiderable portion, is one only among thousands and 
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perhaps millions of such firmaments, each numbering its thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of stars, or rather suns, all attended by their systems of planets, satellites, 
comets, and perhaps other bodies to which science has yet affixed no name. Each 
of these firmaments, or mighty clusters, is supposed to have its perfect organization 
of times, and motions, and laws, by which these are governed; all the planets revolv¬ 
ing orderly around their respective suns, and all the suns around some common cen¬ 
tre, and all the clusters, or firmaments, revolving also, in orbits of inconceivable im¬ 
mensity, and in periods of which thousands of centuries are perhaps but elements. 

Among the most brilliant discoveries of the present age, is that of suns in combi¬ 
nation : double, triple, quadruple, and even quintuple stars have been distinctly seen 
in conjunctive revolution; with planets revolving around each, as it is believed, and 
all together, suns and planets, whirling around some common centre of attraction; 
and what is very curious, these stars are found to be of different colors; some of a 
dazzling white, others fiery red, and others again of a brilliant blue; the whole va¬ 
riety of tint being detected in the same combination; the effect of which upon the 
hues of objects on the planets which these suns illuminate, must be wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful. But the most astonishing discovery, is that of an anomalous filmy substance, 
the nature of which has scarcely been even conjectured, existing in enormous masses, 
millions of times larger than our sun; and this is found in such a regularly pro¬ 
gressive variety of forms, that it is believed to be the material of which new suns 
and planets are constantly in the process of formation; and it is even thought, by 
some of the most eminent astronomers, that they have discovered, not only the suc¬ 
cession of forms through which it passes, in becoming regularly organized sidereal 
and planetary bodies, but even the very mode in which the transformation is effected. 
Such, oh reader! are a few of the stupendous revelations in Dr. Nicholl’s ‘Archi¬ 
tecture of the Heavens,’ which is in progress of publication, as we hear, by the 
Brothers’ Harper. 


Biography of Revolutionary Heroes: Containing the Life of Brigadier General 
William Barton, and Captain Stephen Olney. By Mrs. Williams, Author of 
‘Religion at Home,’ etc. In one volume, pp. 312. Providence: The Author. 
New-York: Wiley and Putnam. 


If a copy of this small but comprehensive volume had reached us at an earlier 
period of the month, we should have given it an elaborate notice, which is more than 
our present limits will permit. Especially, should we have transferred to our pages 
certain noble sentiments, which we find in the preface; although we must needs have 
found occasion, also, to animadvert upon the foisting in of a discussion touching the 
affairs of a neighboring province, in mischievous connexion with thoughts and 
opinions, which would have won the suffrages of all readers. The tone of Ameri¬ 
can spirit and feeling which pervade this portion of the work, has our heartiest com¬ 
mendation. The fearless truths in relation to the abuses of certain classes in Ame¬ 
rican society ; the sincere and heart-felt tribute to the patriots of the revolution ; and 
the defence of women, with an exposition of their influence, deserve earnest approval 
and heed. Of the work itself we may say, that it is elaborate in relevant matter, 
and yet in manner concise. Even the facts which are not new, receive a fresh gloss 
at the hands of the author; while numerous circumstances, incidents, and anecdotes, 
for which we are indebted to the indefatigable research of the writer, impart addi¬ 
tional interest to the work. We commend it, with confidence and pleasure, to every 
whole-hearted American, under whose eye these remarks may fall. 
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Rev. M*. Bascom’s Sketch of the Great Cataract. — The following picture of 
Niagara, is from the pen of an eloquent divine, with whose high reputation our readers 
are not unacquainted. To those who have seen the Falls, it will recommend itself for 
its vivid truth; and to those who have not, we commend the writer’s introductory 
note to the editor. ___ 

‘My Dear Sir: In complying with your request, to furnish you with the following letter, for 
publication in the Knickerbocker Magazine, I must claim the protection of one of the most indul¬ 
gent canons of criticism ; that which suggests, that every production, claiming to be a mere reve¬ 
lation of personal impression and privato feeling, should be judged of mainly in view of the mind’a 
peculiar state, in giving it birth. The annexed sketch, except the last paragraph, was written upon 
an angle of ‘ Table Rock,’ at the instance, and fur the exclusive gratification, of a friend, and with¬ 
out any, the most remote, reference to publication, then or subsequently. It was produced under 
the influence of high-wrought feeling, and does little more than reveal the heart’s mythology, in 
presence of one of the most fearful manifestations of the power and grandeur of physical nature. 
If the feeling which gave birth to the fragment you have asked for publication, be responded to 
by the reader, I have nothing to regret, and nothing farther to hope for. 

V'ery truly and sincerely, 

Neie-York, February, 1839. _ H. B. Bascom.* 

Cataract of Niagara, September 9, 18 —. 

My Dear E-: I have seen, surveyed, and communed with the whole! — and 

awed and bewildered, a9 if enchanted before the revealment of a mystery, I attempt to 
write. You ask me, in your last, for some detailed, veritable account of the Falls, and 
I should be glad to gratify you ; but how shall I essay to paint a scene, that so utterly 
baffles all conception, and renders worse than fruitless every attempt at description? 
Jn five minutes after my arrival, on the evening of the fifth, I descended the winding- 
path from the ‘ Pavilion,’ on the Canadian side, and for the first time in my life, saw 
this unequalled cascade from ‘Table Rock;’ the whole indescribable scene, in bold 
outline, bursting on my view at once. I had heard and read much, and imagined more, 
of what W89 before me. I was perfectly familiar with ihe often-told, the far-travciled 
story of what I saw ; but the overpowering reality on which I w’as gazing, motionless 
as the rock on which I stood, deprived me of recollection, annihilated all curiosity; and 
with emotions of sublimity till now unfelt, and all unearthly, the involuntary exclama¬ 
tion escaped me, ‘ God of Grandeur! what a scene l 1 

But the majesty of the sight, and the interest of the moment, how depict them? 
The huge amplitude of water, tumbling in foam above, and dashing on, arched and 
pillared as it glides, until it reaches the precipice of the chute , and then, in one vast 
column, bounding, with maddening roar and rush, into the depths beneath, presents a 
spectacle so unutterably appalling, that language falters; words are no longer signs, 
and I despair giving you any adequate idea of what I saw and felt. Yet this is not all. 
The eye and the mind necessarily take in other objects, as parts of the grand pano- 
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rama; forests, cliffs, and islands; banks, foam, and spray; wood rock, and precipice; 
dimmed with the rising fog and mi8t, and obscurely gilded by the softening tints of the 
rainbow. These all belong to the picture; and the effect of the whole is immeasurably 
heightened, by the noise of the cataract, now reminding you of the reverberations of 
the heavens in a tempest, and then of the eternal roar of ocean, when angered by the 
winds! 

The concave bed of rock, from which the waterfalls, some two hundred feet, into the 
almost boundless reservoir beneath, is the section of a circle, which at first sight, from 
Table Rock, presents something like the geometrical curve of the rainbow; and the 
wonders of the grand ‘crescent,’ thus advantageously thrown upon the eye in combi- 
nation, and the appropriate sensations and conceptions heightened by the crash and 
boom of the waters, render the sight more surpassingly sublime, than any thing I have 
ever looked upon, or conceived of. As it regards my thoughts and feelings at the time, 
1 can help you to no conception of their character. Overwhelming astonishment was 
the only bond between thought and thought; and wild, and vague, and boundless, were 
the associations of the hour! Before me, the strength and fulness of the congregated 
'lakes of the north,' were enthroned and concentrated, within a circumference em¬ 
braced by a single glance of the eye! Here I saw, rolling and dashing, at the rate of 
twenty-jilt hundred millions of Ions pet day , nearly one half of all the fresh water upon 
the surface of the globe! On the American side, I beheld a vast deluge, nine hundred 
feet in breadth, with a fall of one hundred and eighty or ninety, met, fifty feet above the 
level of the gulf, by a huge projection of rock, which seems to break the descent and 
continuity of the flood, only to increase its fierce and overwhelming bound. And turn¬ 
ing to the'crescent,’ I saw the mingled rush of foam and tide, dashing with fearful 
strife and desperate emulation — four hundred yards of the sheet rough and sparry, and 
the remaining three hundred a deep sea-like mass of living green — rolling and heaving 
like a sheet of emerald. Even imagination failed me, and I could think of nothing but 
ocean let loose from his bed, and seeking a deeper gulf below! The fury of the water, 
at the termination of its fall, combined with the columned strength of the cataract, and 
the deafening thunder of the flood, are at once inconceivable and indescribable. No 
imagination, however creative, can correspond with the grandeur of the reality. 

I have already mentioned, and it is important that you keep it in view, the ledge of 
rock, the verge of the cataract, rising like a wall of equal height, and extending in semi- 
cular form across the whole bed of the river, a distance of more than two thou¬ 
sand feet; and the impetuous flood, conforming to this arrangement, in making its 
plunge, with mountain weight, into the great horse-shoe basin beneath, exhibits a 
spectacle of the sublime, in geographical scenery, without perhaps a parallel in 
nature. As I leaned over Table Rock, and cast my eye downward upon the 
billowy turbulence of the angry depth, where the waters were tossing and whirl¬ 
ing, coiling and springing, with the energy of an earthquake, and a rapidity that al¬ 
most mocked my vision, I found the scene sufficient to appal a sterner spirit than 
mine; and I was glad to turn away and relieve my mind by a sight of the sur¬ 
rounding scenery ; bays, islands, shores, and forests, every where receding in due per¬ 
spective. The rainbows of the ‘crescent’ and American side, which are only visible 
from the western bank of the Niagara, and in the afternoon, seem to diminish some¬ 
what from the awfulness of the scene, and to give it an aspect of rich and mellow 
grandeur, not unlike the bow of promise, throwing its assuring radiance over the reti¬ 
ring waters of the deluge. 

The ' rapids,' which commence nearly a mile above the cataract, and sparkling in the 
sun, spread out before the eye like a sea of diamonds, seem admirably to give notice of 
what awaits below; and when examined from a position on Goat-Island, become ex¬ 
tremely interesting, from the dash and foam of the broken flood, the noise of which, 
distinct from that of the great fall, would remind you of the lofty murmurs of an Al¬ 
pine forest, in the rising swell of the coming storm. In crossing the river bflow the 
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Falls, you have one of the richest views of the whole cascade, that can possibly be ima¬ 
gined; and the rising bank and mossy rock, the lofty trees, and luxuriant shrubbery, 
on either side, are in fine keeping with the scene, and are essential to the unity and 
completeness of the picture. But what most interested me here, was the tumultuous 
tossing and whirling of the water, where its depth must be more than two hundred feet, 
and its width at least seven hundred yards. The whole mass seems to be heaving with 
infuriate life. A thousand counter-currents and eddies meet, break, and mingle, in 
the general ‘ torrent and whirlwind* of the waters. Within a circumference of two or 
three hundred yards, near the American shore, this singular action of the clement 
gives the water an elevation of from five to seven feet, above the ordinary level; and 
the strong conflicting currents are seen tossing and struggling with volcanic force, like 
the Adriatic turned up from the bottom by a tempest. 

But the most appalling combination of wonder and awe was felt, when, after descend¬ 
ing the spiral stair-case at Table Rock, I passed under the great falling sheet. Divest¬ 
ing myself of the more burdensome part of my clothes, and girding an oil-cloth man¬ 
tle about me, with a hood for the protection of the head, I entered the hollow space, 
half luminous, half obscure, between the projecting rock and the boundless moss of 
water pouring over its arch, like a sea of molten lead. In this way 1 proceeded one 
hundred and fifty or sixty feet, to ‘ Termination Rock,’ a point beyond which no human 
being has ever penetrated; and here, amid a tempest of wind and spray, almost de¬ 
priving me of respiration, I paused to look up and around, owed and agitated by the stir¬ 
ring grandeur and sombre mysleriousness of all I could hear or see ! The edge of the 
precipice, over which the water falls, is a projection of about fifty feet over the base 
where I stood. After remaining here for several minutes, and selecting some pebbles 
from the path at my feet, with an increased sense of danger, I effected my retreat, sin¬ 
cerely thankful, that I hod not purchased the gratification of my curiosity with the loss 
of my life. I spent four days and nights, with the exception of a few hours for rest, in the 
examination of the Falls, and in solitude with the majesty of the engrossing scene— a 
majesty all its own — untyped and unshadowed by ouiJitl had ever seen before; and 
having surveyed the great object of my visit, from nearly an hundred different points of 
view, I was more than satisfied, that the Cataract of Niagara is a wonder in nature, 
wholly unique in its kind, and affording a rich, if not an unequalled harvest, of 
interest and observation, to every beholder. Indeed, nature seems to hove done her 
work here in a mood and upon a scale of the most creative prodigality; consulting alike, 
as the Pagan poet would say, her own amusement, and the admiration of man. 

My last look at the Falls was a night view, from the upper portico of the Pavilion} 
the brilliant lamps and mooned loveliness of an autumnal heaven adding to the splen¬ 
dor of the vision. From this point, amid the tremulous shaking of the earth and 
the heavens, in silent communion with the mighty cataract, the eye takes in a more 
extended range—the most magnificent of prospects. The whole scenery, diversified 
and yet one, is spread out before you in living beauty and picturesque majesty. You 
see the plains and forests above, the cliffs, and rocks, and islands, around; the 
dreadful precipice, and the bold sweep of the watery mass, while the fall of the vast 
pervading column strikes your ear, like the thunder-chorus of the ‘vasty deep,’ warring 
with its bounds! 

I felt about me a heart-reaching, a spirit-stirring influence, that detained me until 
midnight; and when I retired, fatigued and exhausted, and threw myself upon my pil¬ 
low, it was only to feel the more intensely the power and expression, the oneness, the 
depth, the nameless grandeur, of the scene; and ear and thought still lingered, to catch 
and commune with the far-off chidings of the Flood, as they wailed to the one the re¬ 
quiem of departed waters, and murmured to the other the melancholy dirge of their 
passing away 1 

voL. xiii- 47 
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Editors' Drawer. — 1 Without overflowing, full,’ has been the condition of our 
‘drawer,’ for some time past; butitis now overrunning; and to the exclusion of not a few 
matters of our own, we hasten to relieve it of a portion of its contents, reserving the 
remainder for future consideration. We shall commence our selections with the an¬ 
nexed admirable sketch, from a facile pen, which will hereafter often minister to the 
enjoyment of our readers. 

PAGANINI AND BERLIOZ. 

There are certain features of Europe seldom recognised by the tourist, and which it 
is the privilege of the quiet spectator of human affairs to study and to admire; I mean 
its dramatic aspect. The Old World, from my peaceful library, seems a vast the¬ 
atre, where illustrations of human glory succeed those of human weakness, and na¬ 
tions, like individuals, enact the mutable drama of destiny. And I can conceive that 
they who, from the summit of a calm philosophy, contemplate the endless curtain- 
rising and scene-shifting, require no other zest to existence. To-day a war, to-morrow 
a peace; here a revolution, there a national jubilee; in every direction, are unfolded 
new scenes, physiognomies, costumes; and kings and princes, statesmen and dema¬ 
gogues, appear, decree, proclaim, and perorate; while, like the Greek chorus of old, 
the populace murmurs or chants, inaudibly or vehemently, the strophe and antistrophe 
of Fate. 

‘These reflections came over me, a day or two since, while looking through my French 
files, to keep even with the rapid and perpetual current of Parisian events. It is no 
trifling task. The stream of ti me seems to gather fresh volume and impetuosity, when 
it pours its waters through the Great Metropolis, and tames dow n to ihe cataract, 
over which the present precipitates the past, a thousand varied objects and deeds of 
human love, or of human hate; of man’s adoration or of his pity. There are days when 
the accumulation appals me; there are others in which I welcome it, and dash into 
the motley crowd, in pursuit of a hero or a circumstance. The quest is never unre¬ 
warded; the field rarely barren; here and there a sameness of character or direction 
contrasts, during a short period, with the variety of multiplied incidents; and then, 
new forms start up in the tumult, thus investing the game of actualities with all the 
mystery and motley adventure of romance. If one does not grow wiser in thus 
watching the changing physiognomy of the age, he learns, amidst the mingled gran¬ 
deurs and frivolities of the present, to respect yesterday, and to revere to-morrow. 

The words Paganini and Berlioz caught my eye, among the notices of new plays, 
of new books, of new drugs, music, celebrities, and infamies. I never see the great 
virtuoso’s name, without a thrill, a shiver of the chord he first, and last, and alone, set 
vibrating in the harp of my sensibilities; and 1 hastily sought to learn by what caprice 
or glory his name had been brought anew before the Parisian public. It is a strange and 
interesting anecdote ; a new trait in the singular nature of this remarkable being; one 
which allies him unexpectedly to mortality. But I am anticipating. 

* 

Paris, the city of pleasure, the temple of science, is above all the capital of art. The 
French public, generally profound in its discriminations, and correct in its taste, is at times 
capricious, and can scarcely account for its own humor. The tendency is to exalt every 
thing national, but never at the expense of foreign excellence, which consequently finds 
no where in this narrow world so sure an appreciation. Even the German has to come 
thither from Vienna and Berlin, would he hear Beethoven interpreted; and hardly 
has Italy, with its enthusiasm, and suave taste, formed a prim a donna , ere she obeys 
the beckoning finger of the Parisian, and leaves her sunny skies, and poetic land; 
leaves the home of her youth, the shrine of her heart; bids the blessed virgin adieu, 
and casts upon her patron saint the last imploring gaze of her liquid eye, to wend her 
way to the frigid north, where the metropolis of France rears in mid-winter its scarred 
brow of glory. 

Hector Berlioz was the brightest ornament of the * Conservative Royale dt Mu- 
tique;' and the gray masters of the gai science who watched his youthful efforts, pre¬ 
dicted for him a brilliant career in the path Beethoven and Mozart have cut in the 
adamantine rock of fame. France was at lost to have her composer, her illustration; 
Lully, and Gluck, and Piccisi, a worthy successor; Meyerbeer and Rossini a rival. 
The young man’s genius grew, and wandered after its own fashion. It was wayward 
•nd fantastic; always gloomy, and ofttimes grand. His friends and admirers waited in 
patience. At last, he produced a work, the ‘Overture to Roh Roy,’ a wild and incom¬ 
prehensible beginning, which had no end. There were parts which all admired; them 
were others which no one understood. But it evinced abunJant talent. 

Thus solitary, and watched even by friendship, do not believe it easy for genius to 
expand, in durable forms. It is impatient of observation, galled by control end frets 
even under the rein which would guide it to the goal. Thus Berlioz consumed bis 
strength in plans; glorious edifices never constructed; musical chateaux en Espagne; 
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overtures, embodying many a glorious but incomplete conception. I well remember 
listening to his 1 Symphonic Fantastique,' a page of transcendentalism, and like most 
transcendentalism, not wholly destitute of poetry, although impalpable. After years of 
this vagabondage a sudden inspiration seized him one day, and filled him with the en¬ 
ergy to elaborate an opera. There is something fascinating in the character of Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini. He seems to my eye an emblem of his variegated age of piety and 
crime; of art defiled, and of art glorified. So thought Be&uoz, and he resolved to maka 
the Florentine sculptor the hero of a musical drama. 

Alas! it often requires two to consummate an enterprise in this nether world. Most 
things are accomplished by alliance, by the union of powers or of attributes. But it ia 
especially in an opera, that two heads are better than one, and the maestro is not a 
little at the mercy of the author. 

Whatever may have been the genius employed and developed, in the partition of 
' Benvenuto Cellini,’ certain it is, that ihelibretto was worthless; the plot trivial, and des- 
tituteof incidents; and th ^denouement unworthy of the 4 Academie Royale de Musique,’ 
on the classic boards of which this creation of Berlioz was unfolded. It fell through; 
and the lyric genius of France hid her head in sorrow, when a child of such promise 
retired from the world, disgusted, and buried himself in retirement. It was impos¬ 
sible to draw Berlioz out from his seclusion. He led the gloomy existence of brooding 
disappointment, within the walls of the humble dwelling, where the cnly rays of glad¬ 
ness were 1 the light of stars’ that beamed from the eyes of his wife and her child. 

Suspecting his purse to be low, his friends devised two concerts, in which his favorite 
and best-known creations should be given to a public, prodigal in its admiration of genius, 
but which, though well aware of the value of its applause, seems unconscious of the 
effects of its silence. Accordingly, the festivals were proclaimed, and the first was 
attended by the throng. Imagine how deep must have been his despondency, when 
Bbrlioz, he for whose benefit it was conceived, and whom that crowd was assembled 
to honor, absented himself from his own triumph. 

This success cheered the melancholy composer; and on the night of the second con¬ 
cert, he was there; leading the orchestra, guiding the idea that serpentined through 
his deep and expansive harmonies, and watching, with love, its graceful wreathings 
amidst the sounds which lent it life and elasticity. They were playing his ‘ March to 
Execution'— whose blood does not tremble at this significant title?— and Berlioz him¬ 
self was yielding to the sway of the deep, thrilling tones of sorrow and despair he has 
thrown into that master-piece of harmonic eloquence, when lo! in a dark corner of the 
spacious orchestra, he saw a man of marble, weeping. Tears coursed down the pale 
cheek of Paganini — the man of ice, whose cold ironic smile had frozen the audiences 
his magic bow had warmed with its glowing voice! Yea! Paganini, the immovable, 
the impenetrable, wept like a child ; and as ihe muffled drum of this funeral march of 
life ceased beating, and all hearts were gathered by the solemn pause, which signified 
eternity, the great virtuose stepped forward, and knelt before Berlioz, in presence of 
the astonished crowd, and kissed his hand in token of homage! 

The clouds that yet hung over the brow of the poor composer, were dispersed by 
this radiant sunshine of triumph; and the audience signified, by a thunder-burst of ap- 

E robation, its sense of the beauty and grandeur of this spectacle, and its sympathy with 
im whom it suddenly raised from despair to joy. And on the morrow. Hector Ber¬ 
lioz, hardly realizing this unexpected revolution in his destiny, received the following 
note: 

'MvDear Friend : Beethoven dead, BeRLtoz alone can revive him ; and I, who have enjoyed 
your divine compositions, worthy of a genius like you, I esteem it my duty to beg your acceptance, 
as a testimony of ray homage, of twenty thousand francs, which M. le Baron de Rothschild will 
pay you, on presentation of the enclosed draft. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 

Nicolo Paganini.' 


And the grateful composer has by this time embarked for Italy, where, after three 
rears of study and repose, he will doubtless do honor to the munificence of his extraor- 
linary patron. •• 


We have before us the ‘Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris,' of the twenty-fifth of 
December, with a supplement in lithograph, containing fac similes of the correspond¬ 
ence between Paganini and Berlioz. The annexed is the original of the note quoted 
above: 


* Mio caeo AMtco : Beethoven estinto. non e’era che Berlioz che potesse far lo revirere; ed io che 
ho gustato le vostre divine composiziuni; degne di on genio qual siete. credo mio dovere di pregarvi 
a voller acccttare in segno del mio oinaegio venli niila frnnchi i quali vi sarauno rimessi dal signor 
baron de Rothschild, dopochc gli avrete pre entato 1’acclusa. 

C red etc mi sempro, II vostro affectionatissimo amico, 

Nicolo Paganini.' 


Parifi, Is 18 Dsesmbrs, 183d. 
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In reply, Berlioz says, that although by no means rich, yet the praise of such an 
artist as Paganini, filled his heart with a thousand times more joy, than the royal 
generosity of his present. ^ 

This anecdote of Paganini is in strong contrast with his liberality in London, where, 
we remember, while rolling in wealth, he refused a donation of a pound or two, to a 
poor woman in a hospital, into which he had been admitted, for the professional pur¬ 
pose of imitating, with his violin, the groans of agony that were extorted from her, 
during a painful surgical operation. What a comment is this contrast, upon the power 
of music! ■ _ 

The second of the subjoined stanzas occupies 1 middle ground* in the piece itself, but 
if merit established precedence, it should have had the first place. It strikes as figura¬ 
tive, and beautiful exceedingly: 

STANZAS. 

There’s a time in the first rosy spring-tide of youth, 

When the lonely heart pines, like a dove for its mate ; 

And calls up such visions of love and of truth, 

As might well turu to azure thi storm-clouds of fate. 

But though sweet are those feelings, and dear arc those dreams, 

There's a time which to me is fur dearer thaD this; 

For reality quenches hope's ideal beams, 

While care duns the loveliest roses of bliss. 

There’s an hour when tho heart, like a bark o’er the wares, 

Seems nearing the port so long anxiously sought, 

And the tempests of passion lie hushed iu their caves, 

And life's gales from the soul a sweet odor have caught j 
But the eye may deceive, and the wish may betray, 

And the port prove a cloud, or a desolate isle ; 

And the heart and the cheek w hich were happy to-day, 

May to-morrow have lost both their hope and their smile. 

Oh ! the love I would die for, or live but to prize, 

Is that which through seasons of sorrow liutli passed ; 

Like the radiant light of the midsummer skies, 
i Shines oa through our lives, but grows loveliest at last; 

The hearts which are formed but in sunshine and dowers, 

Enraptured to beat, or united to cling, 

Know not the bliss shed by time’s truth-testing powers, 

O’er those whose affect ions have blunted grief's stiug. L. A. n. 


We must make room for a Texian correspondent, who is quite right in suspecting, 
' that many of the more authentic, curious, and interesting details, that float in conver- 
eation, concerning the ‘ republic’ and her history, never appear in print;’ narratives of 
adventure, reminiscences, general intelligence, anecdotes, etc., ‘which,’ he writes, 
‘need only to be percolated and crystalized, by such pens as those of your corres¬ 
pondents Irving and Cooper, to attract universal attention.’ Perhaps so; but be that 
as it may, there are certainly new facts and interesting, in the annexed little sketch: 


THE RED ROVERS. 

Dr. S - —, of Courtland, Alabama, a native of Virginia, raised a company of eighty 
young men, who were called the ‘lied Rovers,’ from the color of the blanket great¬ 
coats which they wore. In this company were a son and a nephew of the captain. 
D r * S——, with his ‘ Red Rovers,’ was with Panning when lie surrendered ; and in com¬ 
mon with the other officers, he strongly opposed the surrender, having no confidence 
in the Mexican laith. Rut Fanning was resolved; and when he made known his deci¬ 
sion, the captain and one or two other officers shed tears. Their fate is well known. 
They were marched out from a fort, where they were confined, under various pretexts; 
now they were ‘to betaken toCopand, a neighboring sea-port, to be shipped back home 
to the United States; 1 and again they were ‘ sent out to drive in cattle to the fort.’ They 
had not proceeded far, however, before they were ordered to halt, and next to wheel to 
the right about, so as to stand with their backs to the Mexican line. The orders were 
given in Spanish. The number of the Texian volunteers was about four hundred, and 
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of the Mexicans, about the same. The two lines stood about three feet apart, there 
being only a brush fence between them. Nearly all the prisoners were massacred ; a 
few made their escape. Among the victims of this slaughter, were the Red Rovers, and 
among them the son of the commander, who was himself spared, probably for the 
sake of his professional services; and his nephew owed his escape to sickness, which 
prevented his marching, although he was anxious to accompany them, supposing they 
were about to return home. Fanning, poor fellow! received the melancholy distinction, 
as commander, of being shot alone. He was a brave man, and died like a soldier, 
merely requesting not to have his eyes bandaged, and desiring his watch and miniature 
to be given to his mother. He was a graduate of Princeton College. There was a 
jealousy subsisting between Fanning and Houston, and a wont of concert. Houston 
repeatedly sent word to him to join him; but he refused, declaring that he wished to 
fight ‘on his own hook.’ This was the grand fouxpas in Texas. The scattered par¬ 
ties ought to have concentrated under Houston; they did not, and were cut off 
‘singulatim.’ 

I was walking the streets of Tuacumbia, shortly after the massacre of Copand. 
when I saw a dense crowd of people around a young man, one of the ‘Red Rovers, 
who had escaped. He had lost a brother in the massacre, and spoke with great bitter¬ 
ness of the Mexicans. He gave some account of his adventures, and answered divers 
questions that were propounded to him. He owed his safety to the fact, that he be¬ 
longed to the van-guard of Fanning’s corps, consisting of some twenty or thirty who 
were separated from the main body, at the time of the surrender. I met, on the same oc¬ 
casion, another Texian volunteer, who had also belonged to the advance guard, whom I 
recognised as a former acquaintance. He was a native of South Carolina; but at the 
time the Texian fever was at its height, he quitted school, bought a rifle, and marched 
with the ‘Red Rovers,’ in search of land and glory! His brotiier who went out with 
him, had also escaped, with two wounds. He was among the massacred, but being 
only slightly wounded, ran; he was pursued by a Mexican soldier, who was fast gaining 
on him, when he threw down his gold watch, which the Mexican, with characteristic 
gold-greediness, stopped to pick up, and he succeeded in making his way to the tall 
grass, that effectually concealed him. After enduring many hardships, he at length 
effected his return to the United States. 

I subsequently saw Dr. S-at Tuscumbia, on his return. He had had a hard time 

of it. He looked pale and emaciated, and bore the marks of the galling fetters he had 
worn on his ankles. The people of the town flocked around, to shake hands with him, 
and welcome his return. It was deemed certain that he had shared the fate of his com¬ 
panions in arms, and he was regarded as one risen from the dead. He was spared on 
account of his being a surgeon, aided by a little finesse on his part. 1 He was travelling 
in Texas,’ he said, ‘merely to look at the country, when he was pressed into the ser¬ 
vice, in the capacity of surgeon !’ The Mexican commandant, at the fort where he was 
confined, promised to discharge him on parole; but when applied to for a passport, put 
him off, from time to time. At length, he sent the commandant word : ‘If you will not 
grant the passport, then let me be taken out and shot. I had rather you would do this, 
than detain me here any longer in suspense. You are welcome to all the credit you 
may gain by cither course.’ This produced a favorable effect on the officer, who at 
once agreed to furnish him with a passport to some town in the interior; one, however, 
which it was impossible to reach, without great risk from the Indians on the way. 

At this conjuncture, suddenly came news of the battle of San Jacinto. Reader, you 
have seen a pebble hurled by some mischievous school-boy into the centre of a hornets’ 
nest, dependent from the bough of some tall pine? Such was the panic among the 
Mexicans. The fort was quickly evacuated, only a small garrison being left with the 
wounded and prisoners. Our captain then formed, with a fellow physician and prisoner, 
apian of escape. They armed themselves ‘cap-a-pie,’ with arms belonging to officers 
of the fort, each bearing a rifle, a brace of pistols, and a Bowie-knife. They borrowed 
two fine horses, ready caparisoned from the stables, mounted them, and fled. They 
lay concealed in the woods, or in the tall grass of the prairie, during the day, travelling 
in the night; and thus, after suffering many privations and dangers, they at last entered 
the happy limits of their own country. Shortly after his arrival in Tuscumbia, the 
drum was heard, and a party of the military assembled to accompany him home. A 
cannon was mounted on a car, and fired every mile, to his residence, twenty-two miles 
distant. When he arrived, the whole population came out to meet him, and among 
them his wife and children. He bore the whole scene with composure, until a little son 
came up and grasped him by the knee. At this he shed tears. Painful return! Of his 
‘Red Rovers,’ few survived. Nearly all, and among them his son, were sacrificed. 
They had not died amid the ‘shouts of battle, and the shock of arms;’ they were 
slaughtered, like cattle; immolated in a Mexican hecatomb! c. c. 


We must close our selections, for the present, with the following spirited stanzas 
upon the late unprecedented storm. They will bear more than one perusal; and the 
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more the reader aees of them, the better he will like them. The author is a young gen¬ 
tleman, who requires but study and time, to ripen his literary repute into fame: 

THE FLOOD. 

Til the sounding of the night-storm! — upon the mountain’s height 
You may soe its dread bivouac, amid the cedars white : 

You may hear its grand oration as it rides the fitful gale, 

Commingled with the plaudits of the torrent in the vale, 

And the laughter of the billows ’ueath the rock-bound promontory, 

As the echoes climb its summit, and shake the pine-woods hoary. 

Hark ! down the misty mountains the savage storm is roaring, 

With the eagles round its turban’d brow on sno w-flecked pinions soaring! 

Behold! behold! its mantle is fluttering in the sky! 

And the breakers, at its advent, lift to heaven a wilder cry, 

And the torrent’s chant is mingled with the sounding of the sea, 

And the groaning of the forest, on the cold and starless lea. 

Amid the white sierras, the mountain-winds are yelling ; 

You may see them through the deep ravines the captive clouds compelling ; 

They are chanting in the darkness their hymns of old renown, 

They have fashioned for the mountain’s brow a glorious flaky crown ; 

And plucking up the forest from its primitive foundation, 

Are ready with tUeir authems for tho gorgeous coronation. 

Hark! ocean’s mighty orchestra its overture is sounding! 

And the torrent’s diapason down the precipice is bounding ; 

The snow-squalls, in shrill treble, are throuch the valley singing, 

And the cataract its chorus to the merry winds is flinging; 

And the winds, with joy delirious, are waltzing in their glory, 

Where tke pine woods skirt tho top of the sierra wild and hoary. 

To-night, the storm holds carnival upon the boiling main! 

To-night the storm-beat mariner shall try his skill in vain! 

For the black flag of destruction is streaming in the sky, 

And from tho icy cliffs is boruo the petrel’s lonely cry; 

And the hoarse voice of the sailor, in the pauses of the storm, 
la heard amid the groaning of the vessel's tortured form. 

To-night the breakers will be fed that line the treacherous shore, 

For the storm has dimmed the beacon, and its light is seen no more: 

The breakers gave a louder laugh, the waves a wilder shout, 

When from their dreadful ocean dens they saw its light go out! 

And the oath died on the seaman's lip, as from the toppling mast, 

He saw it fade and glimmer, in the howling northern blast. 

Hark! hark! the flood is risiug, the loud waves All the vale, 

And the branches of the pine trees aro shivering in the gale! 

Tho torn night clouds crawl swiftly across the haggard moon, 

And tho foaming of the storm-steeds has dimmed ‘ the stars ahoon,’ 

And the wild and snow-clad mountain winds have crowned the mountain’s brow, 

’Mid the chanting of tho torrents in the uwful gloom below! 

Loud roars the answering ocean, and through night's grand dominion, 

The dreadful hurricane responds, and waves his sable pinion! 

The wild waves lift their thunder; the mountain forests roar, 

And the breakers rave by lesions on the cold and stormy shore; 

And on the distant hill-tops the dark pine-woods are bending, 

For the tempest to the valley in triumph is descending. 

W* shall embrace an early occasion to renew and conclude an examination of ‘ the 
drawer.’ Several articles, in prose and verse, among them ‘The Origin of the Snow- 
Drop,* ‘ Mind,’ etc., although in type, are unavoidably postponed to another number. 


Battlb of Long Island. — We would invite the reader’s attention to the leading 
paper in the present number. It is the result of much personal examination and 
research; while the map which accompanies it, is accurately engraved from recent sur¬ 
veys of the whole ground, made at the expense of not a little time and money, 
expressly for the writer’s purpose. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre. — After a season of extraordinary depression, the Metropolitan is again assu¬ 
ming its old prosperity. The past msnth has produced a marked change for the better, so far as 
the treasury is interested. The arrangement entered into with Mr. Hamblin, has certainly increased 
the audiences, whether it has added any lustre to the * legitimate drama,’or not Tbo spectacle of 
'Rienzi,’succeeded by a revival of 'Peter Wilkins,’and the production of the dramatic novelty of 
*Lafitte,'all of the gilt-gingerbread school of modern drama, have well nigh filled the benches 
of pit and boxes. This is decidedly a utilitarian age, and the drama has become infected. The 
old moralities which were once advanced, upholding the drama as the handmaid of nature, have 
lost a trifle of their force. The nutriment which the great mother once fed to her children, has 
tamed sour, and the drama has become a veritable dry nurse, feeding them with meagre pap, out 
of a gilded spoon. Truly,' the purpose of playing, whose ond teas and now is to show the very age 
and body of the time its form and pressure,’ comes somewhat tardy off in its influences at the pre¬ 
sent day. Players are not so much engaged in 4 bolding the mirror up to Nature,’as they are in dis¬ 
torting the features of the old lady to a degree which would make her forswear herself, if she should 
find courage enough, some fine morning, to look in the glass. ' Behold thyself reflected here!' can 
hardly now-a-days be considered as a stage motto, particularly complimentary to the audience. 
The admiration of the public is divided between the horses, and tho heroes who ride them. The 
quadruped 4 Mazeppa’ was long the chief star at the Bowery ; a horse of less talent, but equal ambi¬ 
tion, displayed his ability at the Park, in the spectacle of 4 Rienzi.’ On the first appearance of this 
dramatic horse trian, we remarked a degree of modesty, which augured well for his future career. 
There was none of that bold, intrusive itnpudeuce, which is said to characterize tho charger of a 
knight of the road, in this four-footed hero ; on the contrary, so great was his diffidence, that it re¬ 
quired the earnest persuasions of his attendants at the bottom of the stage, to make him come for¬ 
ward at all. Modesty is so well known to be the attendant of genius, that to mention its possession! 
is almost to affirm that the proprietor thereof is as surely the happy owner of a portion of the true 
‘mens divinorum .* There were other sensible and well-disposed animals in this piece, that did 
their 'possible,' to add to its attractions; but they were evidently old stagers, and made their exits 
and their entrances, without particular remark. 

Mr. Balls has played bis routino of characters lately, with considerable applause. Without any 
great degree of genius, strictly speaking, this gentleman is nevertheless an actor whose viva¬ 
city and sprightliness fit him for the gay, butterfly personations of modern farce. His brain seems 
ever in a glorious whirl, and there is no check to the sparkling, joyous spirit of fun, which hurries 
him on through scenes that would seem to require quicksilver, both in head and heels, to sustain. 
Mr. Balls is exactly one of the persons who ought to be attached to the regular stock company, 
ne would fill one great hiatus, at least, and render less urgent tho arduous exertions of some of the 
lessor aspirants to the honors of the light comic drama. We have observed an increasing improve¬ 
ment, for some time, in the acting of Mrs. Richardson. She seems to be recovering her uld spirits. 
Miss Cushman, too, gains nightly on her audiences. She has power, and physical ability, joined to 
good souud sense, which wc are happy to sec her display with such good success. Mr. Wheatley 
strives hard to succeed, and merits approbation for his strict, straightforward attention to the busi¬ 
ness of the scene. If he will alter a little more the monotony of his delivery, one great stumbling- 
block will be removed. 

The cause of the depression which the Park has experienced, during the past winter, may be 
found in the absence of the superior attractions which have heretofore distinguished its career, and 
in the rivalry of the ‘National,’ which has exceeded all its previous efforts; and for this want of its 
usual force, tho managers may not be so much to blame as tho public suppose. The engagement 
of Madame Vestris, it was thought, would present an attraction, greater than any other which 
could be brought from that English store-house upon which we have so long been in the habit of 
drawing; and so, we maintain, it would, if this lady had exercised the same means which have given 
her the great colebrity she enjoyed at home. In the first place, the public expected to see a hand¬ 
some woman, an extraordinary beauty. They were led to expect this, from the oft-repeated rhap¬ 
sodies of the English press. In this they were sadly disappointed. They looked forward, more¬ 
over, to the display of her talents in neto pieces — such at least as were new to them. Here, too, 
their anticipations were deceived. Madumc appeared in those plays which their old favorite, Mrs. 
Kerley, had previously performed in a manner that gave universal delight. Some light trifles, it is 
true, were produced for the first time; perfect in their way, and charmingly performed, both by tho 
lady and her husband *, but these novelties were few, and could not of themselves create sufficient 
attraction to fill the bouse. But the greatest mistake which Madame Vesteis made, was an affecta¬ 
tion (wo are forced so to consider it) of overweening modesty, and square-toed respectability, in 
her visit to our land of steady habits. There was certainly an implied compliment to the delicacy 
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of American audience*, in this assumption; and so far, we ought to feel grateful to the lady, and 
are so, no doubt; but as we wish to give an opinion of the tnu causes of her waut of success, we 
will do so, by honestly declaring, that this sudden exercise of delicacy, on the part of Madame, was 
one of the strongest. She was known in this country as much from the fame of the peculiar charm 
which it was said belouged to her delineations of male characters, as by any superiority which 
attached either to her acting, or singing, in porsonations of her own sex. Now whether it was alto 
getber from a high sense of the refined delicacy of the Americans, which in her opinion might not 
brook the metamorphosis iu which sho bad so often appeared to admiring audiences at home, or 
whether she was guided by a just regard for that respectability with which the marriage-rites had 
so lately graced her condition, we are uuable to decido; but however doubtful the motive, it is 
true that the result was a complete omission of all male personations in her American engagement. 
Bachelor though we be, we confess to a reverential horror for ladies in pantaloons, actually or 
figuratively, in real life ; yet if, by assuming these much-abused garments upon the stage, they cao 
for an hour give eveu a fictitious charm to manhood, by softeniug down the rough asperities of the 
masculine gender, we are inclined to applaud the fascinating delusion. One great attraction of 
M’de Vestris* art was thus entirely abandoned ; and this, with the other causes to which we have 
alluded, may account for her waut of success, and the unploasant lurch in which she left the mana¬ 
gers, quite as truly as the reasons which some English paragraph-writers have thought fit to assign. 
The very absurd notion, which the lady and her husband seemed to cutertuin, that the cause of 
tboir disappointment was a foolish report of their conduct at hotels, and a want of republican sim¬ 
plicity in their fashion of eating dinner, is quite too ridiculous to merit a reply. That our theatrical 
public can and do appreciate foreign talent, the experience of every English man or woman, who 
has made a professional tour of America, can testify. They have generally goue home enriched, 
far beyond their highest hopes, and have been tempted over again and again, to add to their wealth 
and reputation. We know that many English performers gain more money by one year’s engage- 
menlhere, than they could possibly obtain by five years' arduous labor in their profession at home, 
M’de Vestris would havo been equally successful, if she had pursued a course equally honest, and 
a little less dignified. Mr. Matthews disappointed us most agreeably. His vivacity and humor, 
and a certain nervousness in bis style of acting, reminded us continually of his lamented father. 
With the really great ability of Mrs. Matthews, it is to be regretted that their visit to this country 
did not equal, in its results, their favorable anticipations. After all, the great misfortune which the 
failure of the Matthew’s’ created, falls upon the management But we hope, as the spring opens, 
to see the Park resume its wonted attraction, ond to behold, before the season closes, its complote 
revival from the temporary duluess which has so unexpectedly overshadowed it c. 

The National. — This establishment continues to win upon the town. Indeed, it may be said to 
have wrought out for itself a permanent popularity, through the liberality, good taste, and efficiency 
ofthn management Opera has continued to be the reigning attraction. * Amilie,' the never-tiring, 
all-satisfying, still continues iu tbo ascendant Although it has lost the gloss of novolty, its repre¬ 
sentation is more sure to attract, than any other performance that can be brought forward. The 
spirited acting, not less than the high musical gifts, of Miss Shireff, has made her a prodigioua 
favorite. Wilson’s sweet, mellow voico, and delightAil simplicity of execution, have gained all 
suffrages; while Begihn, with his rich, deep tones, passion-speaking countenance, and general 
merit as an actor, lias not been less successful. We should not omit to award due praise to the 
chorus-singers, who render their essential services with great credit to their talents and stndy. 
* The Marriage of Figaro, which orowdod the National to tho vory street-doors, introduced to us Mra. 
Secvin, as tho ‘Countess,’ a part which she sustained with tho highest honors, receiving, ever and 
anon, the most rapturous applause, in return for the finished efforts of her powerful and well-man¬ 
aged contralto voice. Miss Shireff, as * Suzanna,’ was in all respects equally successful. We can¬ 
not conscientiously praise the acting of Scguin’s ‘Figaro;’ it was erer-acted ; but the music wu 
rendered with bis accustomed force and skill. Wilson, as the ‘Count,’ erred iu another extreme; 
he wu/er-acted his part, hut in his vocal efforts, left nothing to be desired. The melo-drama of 
‘Lafitte’derived from the personations of Mr. Conner, a young actor of fine personal presence, 
and decided talents, as well as from adroit mechanical arrangements, and capital scenery, all that it 
received in the way of applause. It is intensely melo dramatic, while the language is either ludic¬ 
rously forced and unnatural, or lamentably tame and commonplace. 


To Correspondents. — ‘ A Dream,* by Grace Grafton,’ ‘The Picture,’and ‘Lines written in 
the Album of an Invalid in Italy,' are in type. ‘The Netherlands,’ the first of a series,by Hon. 
Caleb Cushing,’ * A Third Psalm of Life,' * My Tablets,’ ‘Sketches of a Trip to Lake Superior,' 
* Benevolence,’ by 'Junius Junior,’ and ‘The Spbynx,' with divors others articles, are filed for in¬ 
sertion, or are under advisement 
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NOTES ON THE NETHERLANDS. 

BY CALEB CUSHING/ 

There are many circumstances, which conduce to render the 
Netherlands, and especially Holland, an object of interest to the 
American. Foremost among these, I place the agricultural, manu¬ 
facturing, and commercial industry of the people, and the effects of 
this upon the physical exterior of the country, and its political for¬ 
tunes. Its inhabitants have, by their enterprise, their diligence, and 
courage, recovered from the sea the very land they occupy. They 
have converted into a garden that which was originally a barren waste, 
half submerged beneath the ocean. They have covered the country 
with durable monuments of their enlightened skill. For a time, they 
succeeded in gathering to their shores the commerce of the world \ 
and although now stripped of most of their foreign colonies, and re¬ 
duced in commerce by the successful rivalry of other nations, the signs 
and the results of their past prosperity, and the traits of character 
, which created it, still remain, to interest and instruct the traveller. 

Next to this, in attraction to an American, is the political history 
of the Dutch. The Swiss Cantons and the United Provinces furnish 
to us the proud and glorious examples of the first great European 
free governments, among the men of the Germanic race. Revolting 
from foreign masters, and relying for success upon the elements of 
strength and liberty which their local institutions afforded, they waged 
those illustrious wars of independence, which have rendered them a 
name of honor in Europe and America. The United Provinces, 
especially, by the great achievements which illuminate their history, 
the triumphs they gained by sea and land, in their struggle to shake 
off the Spanish yoke, their speedy rise to wealth and power, by the 
expansive energies of civil and religious freedom, and the splendid 
events which signalized their subsequent conflicts, first with England, 
and then with France, are entitled to engage the careful study of the 
people of the United States, between whose history and theirs so 
many points of analogy occur. 

Finally, Holland is the father-land of the state of New-York, which 
is in itself a great empire, surpassing many, and rivalling most, of 
the free communities of ancient or modern times, and which, in every 
part of it, bears witness to the peculiar qualities, and particularly 
to the order, industry, enterprise, and love of liberty, which charac- 
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terize the Old World Dutch. The names of William and Nassau, 
of De Witt, of Olden Barneveldt, of Grotius, of Van Tromp, of De- 
ruyter, ought therefore to be as dear to an American, or at least to 
a New-Yorker, as those of the celebrated names of English history, 
which are so much more frequently on our lips. Though myself a 
New-Englander, and of unmixed English stock, I have yet surveyed 
the Netherlands, with emotions belonging to a father-land of my 
country; a father-land of the same primitive race and distinctive pro¬ 
perties as that of the Anglo-Saxons; and a father-land upon which, 
alike with England, an American may look back, with just pride, as 
the home of an honored ancestry. 

I visited the Netherlands iu two successive years, first in the 
summer of 1829, and again in the summer of 1830. On the first 
occasion, I sailed up past Hellevoetsluys to Rotterdam, by way 
of Hollands Diep. From Rotterdam, 1 proceeded to Delft, the 
Hague, Leyden, and Haarlem; and thence returning to Rotterdam, 
through Voorburg and Delft, went by Bergen op Zoom to Antwerp, 
from Antwerp to Ghent and Bruges, and then back, through Ghent 
and Alost, to Brussels, and finally through Mons into France. On the 
second occasion, 1 proceeded from London by steam to Rotterdam, 
past the Brielle; from Rotterdam to the Hague and Leyden ; from 
Leyden through Alphen to Amsterdam ; from thence to Utrecht, 
and through Gorcum and Breda to Antwerp, Mechlin, and Brussels; 
and from Brussels through Alost, Ghent, and Bruges, to Ostende, 
and so back to England. Thus I was enabled to become acquainted 
with the principal cities of those countries, which are jmpularly 
known as Holland and Belgium. Of course it would be absurd for 
any man to pretend, by thus cursorily inspecting a country, to ac¬ 
quire, through his own unaided observation, exact or intimate know¬ 
ledge of the character of the inhabitants, of their political and moral 
condition, of the statistics of the country, of its literature, of the basis 
and substance of its nationality. 

One thing, however, he may do, without incurring the guilt of pass¬ 
ing presumptuous judgment, founded on superficial inquiry. He 
may faithfully describe what he actually sees; and this I have en¬ 
deavored to do, in the sketches which I shall present of the chief 
cities of the Netherlands. One thing farther, an educated American, 
who visits a foreign country in our times, might well attempt; and that 
is, to verify and utilize the multifarious facts and opinions touching 
the country, which other men have published to the world, and to 
present the combined result of personal observation and of book 
learning, rather than to restrict himself religiously to the duty of 
giving an account of what he sees with his own eyes, and hears with 
his own ears. In regard to countries which are little known, what 
we most need, and what we require, is the testimony of the traveller 
as to the facts which come under his observation. It is not so, how¬ 
ever, in respect of a people with whom we are comparatively fami¬ 
liar; a people whose institutions, history, and character, have formed 
the subject of numerous original publications; a people continually 
before us in the business transactions of the merchant, as well as in 
the books of the scholar, the deliberations of the statesman, or the 
more superficial sources of information, accessible to the man of the 
world. A new work upon such a people, at the present day, might 
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safely depart from the common routine of travels, containing, as they 
strictly do, only the imperfect observations or conclusions of a single 
mind; and might venture to give the systematized results of study, 
as well as observation. 

In the present papers, however, I limit myself to the easier and 
simpler task of extracting from my note-book an account of what I 
have seen or observed for myself, and of the reflections or explana¬ 
tions naturally appertaining thereto; omitting not only the reference 
to individuals, by name, but also passing by the graver matters ot 
politics and government. And as the entrance into the heart of Hol¬ 
land from the sea is the best possible introduction to the peculiarities 
of the country, I begin with that. 

In proceeding up the British Channel, the voyager is warned of 
his approach to the Netherlands, by indications not to be mistaken. 
Between Dungeness and Dover, you pass the meeting of the tides, 
so well known to mariners. It is a remarkable and well-defined line 
in the sea, separating the deep blue waters of the Western Ocean, 
which enter the Channel below, from the whitish, clay-colored water 
of the North Sea. The causes of this peculiar phenomenon it is easy 
to understand. The flood-tide sets to the southward, along the west¬ 
ern coast of Norway, from the North Cape to the Nare, and thence 
onward along the eastern coast of Great Britain. Scotland takes it 
first, and at length it reaches Dover. Meanwhile, the tide has also 
been setting up the Channel, between the Lizard and Ushant, and 
thus brings the waters of the Atlantic up to Dover, where, in the 
narrow strait between England and France, the two opposing cur¬ 
rents come in contact, and thus present a line of demarcation, in which 
the color and quality of the two seas are singularly contrasted. Off 
against Dover, you leave the coast of England, and steering a north¬ 
easterly course, you pass the cliff of Calais, and stretch forward 
toward the islands of Zeeland. And here the voyager will not fail to 
observe the dark and squally aspect of the sky, for which the North 
Sea is noted. But long ere he gains a view of the low flat shore to 
which he is bound, he will discern the fishing-boats on the Flemish 
banks, or encounter the small vessels of the Dutch and Flemish 
pilots, and perhaps merchantmen of a larger size. All these are highly 
characteristic of the people to whom they belong, and seem the more 
striking to an American, from being the very opposite of our own 
style of naval construction. This remark is particularly true of the 
fishing and pilot-boats, with their round stem and stern, their short, 
thick, ungainly hulls, so different in appearance from the sharp, slen¬ 
der, and bright-looking craft , which meets the eye along the shores of 
the United States. 

Obtaining a view of the low, sunken coast of the island of Wal- 
cheren, you feel that you have reached the Netherlands, indeed. This 
island belongs to a group situated at the mouth of the river Scheldt, 
which together compose the province of Zeeland. Its name, which is 
simply sea-land , is most significant of its situation. In the time of the 
Romans, its territory formed a portion of the main-land, but was broken 
up into fragments by the ramifications of the Scheldt and the assaults 
of the sea, from which its inhabitants are now protected only by im¬ 
mense dykes, which surround every island like a wall. The soil is in 
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every part below the level of the water, and of course the mariner, in 
sailing along the coast, sees nothing but tall spires rising above the 
dykes, to show that within are flourishing cities, and a numerous 
population. Walcberen, so famous in our own times for the disastrous 
expedition of the English, whose troops perished through the noxious 
dampness of the climate, is the most important, although not the 
largest, of the islands of Zeeland. It is enriched by the cultivation 
of flax, grain, and madder; and contains the large and ancient town 
of Middelburg, beside many villages and smaller towns, among 
which are Vlissingen, or Flushing, and Ter Vere, or Kampneer, 
which formerly served as the great markets for the Scottish merchants, 
and for contraband trade with England. Middelburg itself is distin¬ 
guished for its public edifices, and for the prominent part which its 
inhabitants have acted, in all the political events of the Netherlands. 
But the prosperity of Walcheren, and of all the other islands of Zee- 
land, has been continually checked by inundations, and by the vast 
expense necessary to prevent their recurrence. 

When off Schouwen, the northernmost of the islands, we received 
a pilot, and immediately steered in for the port of HellevOetsluys. 
Passing close to the small island of Goeree, with its beacon and light¬ 
house, we entered an arm of the sea called Quaks Diep, in shallow, 
clay-colored water, surrounded by flat low-land, almost level with the 
sea, with houses, clumps of trees, and wind-mills, visible on all sides. 
Long lines of stakes stretched along the shores, serving to collect 
and retain the shifting sands, and to aid in furnishing protection against 
the sea. At length we arrived in the roadstead, and dropped anchor 
near several large ships of war, and amid a large number of vessels, 
whose high poops and bows, and round stem and stern, painted all of 
one uniform dingy color, sufficiently betokened a foreign sea-port, had 
tbe stranger-looking buildings on shore been wanting to complete the 
conviction. And landing at Hellevdetsluys, it was there I received 
my first impressions as to the peculiarities in appearance of the people 
and the towns of Holland. 

At the mouth of the river Maes, as at that of the Scheldt, stands a 
group of large but low and flat islands, separated from each other 
and from the continent, by branches of the river or of the sea. Of 
these, Over Flakkee lies to the south of an arm of the sea called 
Hollands Diep, while Voom, Beierland, and Ysselmonde, are situated 
to the north of it, and contiguous to the proper waters of the Maes, 
which, having arisen in France, and then crossed the provinces of 
Namur and Liege, in the Netherlands, at length changes its course, 
and proceeds in a westerly direction to the North Sea. But in fact, 
the body of water which flows around these islands, consists of the 
united currents of the Maes and the Rhine. Taking its rise in Swit¬ 
zerland, and holding its course northwardly between France and 
Germany, where its picturesque banks are the admiration of the tra¬ 
veller, the Rhine loses its beauty on entering the flat country of the 
Netherlands. Here it branches off into two streams, one of which, 
assuming the name of the Waal, goes to join the Maes, while the 
Rhine itself continues to Arnheim, and there throws off another 
stream, called the Yssel, which flows into the Zuyderzee. Proceed¬ 
ing now toward the western coast of Holland, the Rhine is once more 
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subdivided, the body of its waters being known as the river Lek, 
which flows into the Maes, while the Rhine proper dwindles into an 
insignificant stream, and dies away among the canals and sands near 
Leyden. 

On the southerly side, then, of the island of Voom, situated as I 
have described it, stands the town of Hellev&etsluys. It is built on 
the banks of a large sluice, and is carried out by means of piers into 
the sea; thus forming a well-constructed and capacious harbor, large 
enough to contain the whole navy of the country, and having all the 
magazines, dock-yards, and fortifications, requisite for a great naval 
d6p6t. Nothing could be more peculiar than the first aspect of 
the buildings. Constructed of very small bricks, profusely painted 
in bright colors, yellow, green, and white, having the gable-end conti¬ 
guous to the street, and running up into acutely peaked roofs, covered 
with fluted tiles, they presented a whole, as whimsical as it was novel 
to the eye of a stranger. The large juicy strawberries and cherries, 
and the tender and delicate vegetables, of various kinds, for the table, 
which we found here, with the large white loaves of sweet and pure 
wheat, and the richly-flavored butter and milk, afforded a favorable 
idea of the quality of those productions, for which Holland is famed. 
Among the busy groups which thronged the streets, the women, in 
their trim lace caps and aprons, were not the least numerous, nor the 
least industrious. Most of the small traffic in the town seemed to be 
carried on by them; and indeed, where the business was such as to 
require the presence and aid of men, as in the shops for the sale of 
butcher's meat, a woman stood by to keep the accounts, and to give 
change from the well-stored pockets in front of her apron. The large 
trowsers and square contour of the sailors, although much reduced 
from the standard amplitude of the olden time, were yet equally cha¬ 
racteristic of all we imagine of the Dutch. 

The most direct route from this place to Rotterdam, is across the 
island of Voorn to the Briel, a small town celebrated in history as the 
post where the patriots made their first stand against the Spaniards, 
and also as the birth-place of the admirals Van Tromp and Witte de 
Witte. But the mouth of the Maes being obstructed by sand, will 
not admit of the passage of vessels of large draught, which are com¬ 
pelled to adopt a very circuitous course, passing up Hollands Diep, 
and thence, by the way of Dort, to Rotterdam. A ship-canal was 
commenced, and nearly completed, to take vessels directly across the 
island of Voorn into the Maes; but we were under the necessity of 
adopting the old route. 

Preparatory to again setting sail, we were boarded by the health- 
officers and the officers of the customs. The ridiculous and idle cere¬ 
monies attending the visit of the health-officers, are a disgrace to the 
government and the country by which they are tolerated. When the 
quarantine-boat came alongside, the ship's papers were taken into 
the boat with tongs, and after being slightly sprinkled with vinegar, 
were returned in the same way. The whole ship's company were 
then required to exhibit evidence of their being in good health, by 
coming upon deck, and walking to the side of the vessel, so as to be 
seen by the physician, who did not so much as leave his boat, and 
who joined with us in a hearty laugh at this legal farce, which answers 
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no purpose but to secure the fees of the agents of government. After¬ 
ward, the officers of the customs came on board, and placed leaden 
seals upon the hatches, to prevent the landing of goods on the way 
up to Rotterdam. They treated the passengers with great civility, 
passing our luggage without any examination, and without even en¬ 
tering the state-rooms. I may remark, once for all, that I had repeated 
occasion to observe the liberality of this class of persons in Holland, 
who neither received nor expected any gratuity from travellers, and 
who adopted the reverse of the close and ungenerous course of ex¬ 
amination pursued in many other countries of Europe. 

Passing between Voom and Beierland on the left, and Over Flakkee 
on the right, we entered the broader part of Hollands Diep, and ap¬ 
proached Willemstadt. Here, between the village of Buite Sluys 
or Beierland, and Oottjes Plaat, on the extremity of Over Flakkee, 
is a spot, where the extreme verdure of the lands, and the long rows 
of willow-trees, planted to strengthen the dykes, render the whole 
prospect peculiarly agreeable to the eye. The fortress of Willem¬ 
stadt, situated on the south side of Hollands Diep, is of great strength, 
and celebrated for its successful resistance to the army of Dumourier, 
who, after a vigorous bombardment of the place, was obliged to retire 
from before it. Willemstadt was now smiling in all the luxuriance 
of peaceful cultivation, with cattle pasturing upon the very ramparts, 
as they sloped gently down to the water’s edge, and the village church 
rising as usual in the distance. Opposite to Willemstadt, is the small 
hamlet and post-house of Stryensaas, situated on Espanias Diep ; and 
here we entered the Kil, a narrow channel, extending across toward 
the Maes, leaving on the right the lake of Bies Bos, from which the 
Kil is separated by a break-water. This lake illustrates, in a remark¬ 
able degree, the physical condition of Holland. It was formed, in 
1421, by an irruption of the rivers, which rushed through the dykes, 
swept away seventy-two villages, and submerged for ever the large 
tract of land wherein they stood. Proceeding up the Kil, we arrived 
at Scravendeel, a place of anchorage for ships bound to Rotterdam, 
where, if necessary, a part of their lading is discharged into lighters, 
to enable them to navigate the shallow waters of the Maes. 

While advancing thus far into the country, we had met or passed 
a large number of the Dutch schuyts and jal/aks, boats, or small vessels, 
employed in the internal navigation and trade. They are peculiar in 
several respects. Being perfectly blunt at each end, broad at the 
beams, without streaks , or any other ornament of paint, oftentimes 
bearing the figure at the poop instead of the bow's, and with sails 
tanned black as leather, they are, as I observed of the boats on the 
coast, the complete contrast of our ow n vessels of the same size. 
Add to this, the novelty of their lee-hoards , which consist of a heavy 
frame-work of wood, on each side of the vessel, made to be let down 
about midships into the water, worked by ropes or chains, so as to 
assist her in sailing on the wind. These vessels being constantly in 
motion from place to place, for the conveyance of merchandise, are 
also used as the habitation of the captain, with his wife and whole 
family. The sehuyt is their house and home. It was whimsical enough 
to see the 4 vrow* and her children engaged in the ordinary domestic oc¬ 
cupations of her sex, of washing, cooking, sewing, or the like, while the 
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4 skipper 1 sat smoking his pipe at the helm, and directed the move¬ 
ments of the vessel. Of course, it is kept wonderfully neat, by the exer¬ 
tions of the good vrow; and thus, while she hardly lives in a more humid 
atmosphere than she would on land, her presence communicates clean¬ 
liness and comfort to the common dwelling. It was apparent, how¬ 
ever, that she bore her full part in the drudgery and vociferation of 
navigating the 4 schuyt ;* and if, as not unfrequently happened, two or 
three of them got entangled in the narrow passages, the vrows are 
often the loudest in hallooing, and the busiest in the labor of escaping 
from the difficulty. 

The spectacle of numerous vessels passing and repassing each 
other, is always lively and attractive. Here it was doubly so, from the 
circumstances just mentioned, and indeed from the strange and fantas¬ 
tic aspect of the whole scene. Perhaps the most striking feature of 
it, was our relative situation in reference to surrounding objects. This 
throng of vessels was sailing along, seemingly in the very depth of 
the country, at sea, and yet far inland ; for while rivers, lakes, 
canals, and arms of the sea, poured into each other on all sides around 
us, yet a rich carpet of verdure covered the shore ; and occasionally 
a large farm-house, with groves of tall willows and other trees around 
it, appeared amid extensive meadows, studded here and there with 
cattle ; or little yellow pleasure-houses, built on piles at the water’s 
edge, indicated that competence and ease here sought a summer’s re¬ 
treat so entirely characteristic of the people. And to complete the 
singular picture, was a light-house at each end of the Kil, while ships 
of the largest size lay at anchor, embosomed as it were in rural 
scenery. 

We anchored at Scravendeel, and I thus had a second opportunity 
of observing the peculiarities of the small Dutch towns. It is 
situated on the westerly bank of the Kil, about four miles distant 
from the city of Dordrecht or Dort, to which an old canal leads off 
obliquely, on the opposite side. A large church, with its spire, and 
a long line of wind-mills, are the objects visible on the side of Dort. 
The land immediately around Scravendeel is exceedingly low, and, 
as may be frequently seen in Holland, a strong beach grass is care¬ 
fully planted along the sides of the Kil, to preserve the soft soil from 
the encroachment of the water. A double row of dykes protects 
the town and the contiguous country from inundation. Next the wa¬ 
ter is a smaller dyke, covered with willows, which are cut every year, 
to be manufactured into the willow baskets, of which so many are ex¬ 
ported to America, and other countries. Within this, is another em¬ 
bankment, higher and more solid than the first, which is the main 
protection of the people, because the outer one is frequently over¬ 
flowed. Indeed, as we lay at anchor on the Kil, at flood-tide, the 
water ran over the smaller dyke in a constant flow, sounding precisely 
like the fall of water over a mill-dam ; but was retained in the fosse 
or canal within, so as not to reach the cultivated lands behind the 
larger dyke. 

Scravendeel is even more entirely Dutch than Hellev&etsluys. The 
chief employment of the inhabitants is agriculture, with various branches 
of industry dependant upon the large vessels which discharge or 
take in their cargoes at this place. The houses are of the same 
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general style of construction as at Helvdet; but smaller and lower, 
more irregularly built, and arranged with less taste and order. Some 
of them are tiled, many are covered with a thick heavy thatch, 
and some are half tiled and half thatched; the windows being fre¬ 
quently glazed with the diminutive panes still observable in some 
very old houses in America. Little canals run all around the town, 
with corresponding embankments, and rows of willows, walnuts, and 
other trees, are planted in the streets, and along the dykes, oversha¬ 
dowing the houses. Behind the houses, are little gardens, with low 
enclosures of hedge, wicker-work, or espaliers; and so low is the 
ground, that often nothing but a roof peeps up over the dykes. Pa¬ 
rading along the streets, or in the little house-yards, were large 
storks, which are highly esteemed by the people, and thoroughly do¬ 
mesticated in many parts of Holland, having their nests on the trees, 
where wooden frames are sometimes placed, to entice them to build 
there. Strange as was the appearance of these ungainly birds, that of 
the children and women who thronged the streets, was still more so. 
The females were dressed in gowns, with small, close waists, gradu¬ 
ally increasing downward, in the exact form of a churn, with large 
clumsy wooden shoes on the feet, very appropriately denominated 
dumpers. Their head-gear was yet more singular. It consisted of 
a cap of white cambric or muslin, which fitted close to the head, and 
had a very broad frill or border behind, but was entirely plain in 
front. Under this was a kind of plate of silver, or other metal, which 
also tightly fitted the crown, and was adorned with ringlets of the 
same metal, extending out before the ears. This ornament is often 
very costly, especially when made of gold or silver, and the posses¬ 
sion of it is the favorite ostentation of females, among the laboring 
classes in Holland. 

After passing a night at Scravendeel, we sailed out of the Kil into 
what is called the Old Maes, being the navigable channel for large 
vessels between the islands of Beierland and Ysselmonde. There is a 
shorter passage to Rotterdam, but more shallow, by the way of Dort, 
between the upper extremity of Ysselmonde and the main-land ; but 
having sailed in an easterly direction from Hellevdetsluys to the Kil, 
we now steered a westerly course, in order to descend the river to 
the lower end of Ysselmonde, and thence turning once more to ascend 
on the New Maes to Rotterdam. As we left the Kil, the noble 
church of Dort, with its square tower, was still more conspicuous 
than before, and not less than thirty wind-mills could be counted in 
full play, employed in grinding corn, in sawing lumber, and especi¬ 
ally m the manufacture of linseed oil. In proceeding down the Old 
Maes, we passed, on the left bank, the neat village of Petershdek, 
behind a group of farm houses, close to the water. It being neces¬ 
sary to wait for the flood-tide, at the point of the island of Ysselmonde, 
off against the northern side of Voorn, a hawser was thrown out and 
made fast to a willow stump on the dike, where the ship waited, in 
perfect security, for the turn of tide. 

The land on all sides was evidently nothing but an immense marsh, 
drained by canals, but the prospect was relieved by trees and flou¬ 
rishing vegetation. Although green enclosures surround the gardens 
and farm-houses, the fields need no other division than the deep ditches 
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and canals, which cany off the superabundant water from the land, 
and are crossed by means of light wooden bridges. At times, the 
fields are so entirely covered with water, that nothing but the tops of 
the grain are visible above its surface, and the husbandmen are com¬ 
pelled to go about in boats, to gather in the sheaves. Connected with 
these peculiarities of the country, was a little fact which I here ob¬ 
served. I had before seen a small boat on the Kil, rowed by two 
women, and steered by a third, who sat at the helm; a spectacle 
sufficiently singular to an American, in whose country the female 
sex are so carefully guarded from manual labor, involving hardship or 
exposure to the elements. Near the spot where we lay, was a small 
open boat, also made fast among the willows, in which I saw a wo¬ 
man and two men unconcernedly eating their food, although the 
weather was rainy and cold. Upon making inquiry, I found that this 
boat was their home, and that they had no fixed place of residence, 
but belonged to a class of laborers, by no means rare in Holland, who 
lead a wandering life upon the canals and rivers, obtaining occasional 
employment as they can, upon the farms, the dykes, or elsewhere, and 
thus gaining a hard and painful subsistence, utterly deprived of most 
of those means of happiness, without which persons of more refine¬ 
ment would think life scarcely desirable. 

With the change of tide, we left our moorings, and entered upon 
the New Maes, the channel of the river which runs north of Yssel- 
monde, and on which Rotterdam is situated. Opposite the point of 
entering into the New Maes, and upon its right bank, is the town of 
Vlaardingen or Flaarding, a neat and flourishing place, chiefly inha¬ 
bited by fishermen. Its trade was so great, in 1753, that of two hun¬ 
dred and eighty-five vessels equipped in all the ports of Holland for 
the herring fishery, one hundred and twelve belonged to Vlaardingen 
alone ; but since then, its prosperity has somewhat declined. Farther 
up, on the same bank of the Maes, but a little back from the river, on 
the canal of Schie, is Schiedam, so famous for its distilleries of gin, 
as to have given its name to the better qualities of that commodity. 
It has ceased, however, to be considered so decidedly preferable to 
any other, as formerly; and in the American market, I believe, the gin 
distilled at Weesp is now esteemed as being equal, if not superior, 
to that of Schiedam. This place also possesses other branches of in¬ 
dustry, and particularly a commerce in grain, ship-yards, and cordage 
manufactories. At Schiedam, as repeatedly before on the passage 
up, we were boarded by the officers of the customs, to see that we 
had complied with the proper forms, on leaving Hellevdetsluys. At 
length, passing off against the small town of Delftshaven, we arrived 
in sight of the city of Rotterdam. 


ADVERSITY. 


Adversity, misunderstood, becomes a double curse; 

Her chastening hand improves the good, but makes the wicked worse. 
Thus clay more obdurate becomes, to the fierce flame consigned; 
While gold in that red ordeal melts, but melts to be refined. 
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V01CE8 OF THE NIGHT. 


A THIRD MAUI Of LITE: IT THE AUTHOR OT * k MALM DP DEATH.* 


When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the Voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight: 


n. 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall: 

IIL 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved ones, the true-hearted. 
Come to visit me once more. 


IT. 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife; 

By the road-side fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more ! 


VI. 

And with them the Being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 


VII. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

Till. 

And she sits and gazes at me, 

With those deep and tender eyes. 

Like the stars so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 

IX. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer. 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside. 

If 1 but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 
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MOCHA DICK: 

OK THE WHITE WHALE OF THE PACIFIC: A LEAF FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL. 


IV J. N. REYNOLDS, ESQ. 


We expected to find the island of Santa Maria still more remark¬ 
able for the luxuriance of its vegetation, than even the fertile soil of 
Mocha; and the disappointment arising from the unexpected short¬ 
ness of our stay at the latter place, was in some degree relieved, by 
the prospect of our remaining for several days in safe anchorage, at 
the former. Mocha lies upon the coast of Chili, in lat. 38° 28' south, 
twenty leagues north of Mono del Bonifacio, and opposite the Impe¬ 
rial river, from which it bears w. s. w. During the last century, this 
island was inhabited by the Spaniards, but it is at present, and has 
been for some years, entirely deserted. Its climate is mild, with little 
perceptible difference of temperature between the summer and winter 
seasons. Frost is unknown on the lowlands, and snow is rarely seen, 
even on the summits of the loftiest mountains. 

It was late in the afternoon, when we left the schooner; and while 
we bore up for the north, she stood away for the southern extremity 
of the island. As evening was gathering around us, we fell in with 
a vessel, which proved to be the same whose boats, a day or two be¬ 
fore, we had seen in the act of taking a whale. Aside from the ro¬ 
mantic and stirring associations it awakened, there are few objects 
in themselves more picturesque or beautiful, than a whale-ship, seen 
from a distance of three or four miles, on a pleasant evening, in the 
midst of the great Pacific. As she moves gracefully over the water, 
rising and falling on the gentle undulations peculiar to this sea; her 
sails glowing in the quivering light of the fires that flash from below, 
and a thick volume of smoke ascending from the midst, and curling 
away in dark masses upon the wind; it requires little effort of the 
fancy, to imagine one’s self gazing upon a floating volcano. 

As we were both standing to the north, under easy sail, at nine 
o’clock at night we had joined company with the stranger. Soon 
after, we were boarded by his whale-boat, the officer in command of 
which bore us the compliments of the captain, together with a friendly 
invitation to partake the hospitalities of his cabin. Accepting, with¬ 
out hesitation, a courtesy so frankly tendered, we proceeded, in com¬ 
pany with Captain Palmer, on board, attended by the mate of the 
Penguin, who was on his way to St. Mary’s to repair his boat, which 
had some weeks before been materially injured in a storm. 

We found the whaler a large, well-appointed ship, owned in New- 
York, and commanded by such a man as one might expect to find in 
charge of a vessel of this character; plain, unassuming, intelligent* 
and well-informed upon all the subjects relating to his peculiar call¬ 
ing. But what shall we say of his first mate, or how describe him ? 
To attempt his portrait by a comparison, would be vain, for we 
have never looked upon his like; and a detailed description, how¬ 
ever accurate, would out faintly shadow forth the tout ensemble of his 
extraordinary figure. He had probably numbered about thirty-five 
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years. We arrived at this conclusion, however, rather from the un¬ 
tamed brightness of his flashing eye, than the general appearance of 
his features, on which torrid sun and polar storm had left at once the 
furrows of more advanced age, and a tint swarthy as that of the In¬ 
dian. His height, which was a little beneath the common standard, 
appeared almost dwarfish, from the immense breadth of his overhang¬ 
ing shoulders ; while the unnatural length of the loose, dangling arms 
which hung from them, and which, when at rest, had least the ap¬ 
pearance of ease, imparted to his uncouth and muscular frame an air 
of grotesque awkwardness, which defies description. He made few 
pretensions as a sailor, and had never aspired to the command of a 
ship. But he would not have exchanged the sensations which stirred 
his blood, when steering down upon a school of whales, for the privi¬ 
lege of treading, as master, the deck of the noblest liner that ever 
traversed the Atlantic. According to the admeasurement of his phi¬ 
losophy, whaling was the most dignified and manly of all sublunary 
pursuits. Of this he felt perfectly satisfied, having been engaged in 
the noble vocation for upward of twenty years, during which period, 
if his own assertions were to be received as evidence, no man in the 
American spermaceti fleet had made so many captures, or met with 
such wild adventures, in the exercise of his perilous profession. In¬ 
deed, so completely were all his propensities, thoughts, and feelings, 
identified with his occupation ; so intimately did he seem acquainted 
with the habits and instincts of the objects of his pursuit, and so 
little conversant with the ordinary affairs of life ; that one felt, less 
inclined to class him in the genus homo , than as a sort of intermediate 
something between man and the cetaceous tribe. 

Soon after the commencement of his nautical career, in order to 
prove that he was not afraid of a whale, a point which it is essential 
for the young whaleman to establish beyond question, he offered, 
upon a wager, to run his boat * bows on’ against the side of an * old 
bull/ leap from the 4 cuddy’ to the back of the fish, sheet his lance 
home, and return on board in safety. This feat, daring as it may be 
considered, he undertook and accomplished ; at least so it was chro¬ 
nicled in his log, and he was ready to bear witness, on oath, to the 
veracity of the record. But his conquest of the redoubtable Mocha 
Dick, unquestionably formed the climax of his exploits. 

Before we enter into the particulars of this triumph, which, through 
their valorous representative, conferred so much honor on the lanceTS 
of Nantucket, it may be proper to inform the reader who and what 
Mocha Dick was; and thus give him a posthumous introduction to 
one who was, in his day and generation, so emphatically among fish 
the 4 Stout Gentleman’ of his latitudes. The introductory portion of 
his history we shall give, in a condensed form, from the relation of 
the mate. Substantially, however, it will be even as he rendered it; 
and as his subsequent narrative, though not deficient in rude elo¬ 
quence, was coarse in style and language, as well as unnecessarily 
diffuse, we shall assume the liberty of altering the expression; of 
adapting the phraseology to the occasion ; and of presenting the 
whole matter in a shape more succinct and connected. In this ar¬ 
rangement, however, we shall leave our adventurer to tell his own 
*tory y although not always in his own words, and shall preserve the 
person of the original. 
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But to return to Mocha Dick — which, it may be observed, few* 
were solicitous to do, who had once escaped from him. This re¬ 
nowned monster, who had come off victorious in a hundred fights 
with his pursuers, was an old bull whale, of prodigious size and 
strength. From the effect of age, or more probably from a freak of 
nature, as exhibited in the case of the Ethiopian Albino, a singular 
consequence had resulted — he was white as wool / Instead of pro¬ 
jecting his spout obliquely forward, and puffing with a short, con¬ 
vulsive effort, accompanied by a snorting noise, as usual with bis spe¬ 
cies, ho Hung the water from his nose in a lofty, perpendicular, ex¬ 
panded volume, at regular and somewhat distant intervals ; its expul¬ 
sion producing a continuous roar, like that of vapor struggling from 
the safety-valve of a powerful steam engine. Viewed from a dis¬ 
tance, the practised eye of the sailor only could decide, that the 
moving mass, which constituted this enormous animal, was not a white 
cloud sailing along the horizon. On the spermaceti whale, barnacles 
are rarely discovered; but upon the head of this lusus natures , they 
had clustered, until it became absolutely rugged with the shells. In 
short, regard him as you would, he was a most extraordinary fish; 
or, in the vernacular of Nantucket, *a genuine old sog,’ of the first 
water. 

Opinions differ as to the time of his discovery. It is settled, how¬ 
ever, that previous to the year 1810, he had been seen and attacked 
near the island of Mocha. Numerous boats are known to have been 
shattered by his immense flukes, or ground to pieces in the crush of 
his powerful jaws ; and, on one occasion, it is said that he came off 
victorious from a conflict with the crews of three English whalers, 
striking fiercely at the last of the retreating boats, at the moment it 
was rising from the water, in its hoist up to the ship’s davits. It must 
not be supposed, howbeit, that through all this desperate warfare, our 
leviathan passed scathless. A back serried with irons, and from fifty 
to a hundred yards of line trailing in his wake, sufficiently attested, 
that though unconquered, he had not proved invulnerable. From the 
period of Dick’s first appearance, his celebrity continued to increase, 
until his name seemed naturally to mingle with the salutations which 
whalemen were in the habit of exchanging, in their encounters upon 
the broad Pacific; the customary interrogatories almost always closing 
with, 4 Any news from Mocha Dick V Indeed, nearly every whaling 
captain who rounded Cape Horn, if he possessed any professional 
ambition, or valued himself on his skill in subduing the monarch of 
the seas, would lay his vessel along the coast, in the hope of having 
an opportunity to try the muscle of this doughty champion, who was 
never known to shun his assailants. It was remarked, nevertheless, 
that the old fellow seemed particularly careful as to the portion of his 
body which he exposed to the approach of the boat-steerer; gene¬ 
rally presenting, by some well-timed manoeuvre, his back to the har- 
pooner; and dexterously evading every attempt to plant an iron under 
his fin, or a spade on his * small.’ Though naturally fierce, it was 
not customary with Dick, while unmolested, to betray a malicious dis¬ 
position. On the contrary, he would sometimes pass quietly round 
a vessel, and occasionally swim lazily and harmlessly among the boats, 
when armed with full craft, for the destruction of his race. But 
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this forbearance gained him little credit, for if no other cause of accu¬ 
sation remained to them, his foes would swear they saw a lurking 
deviltry in the long, careless sweep of his flukes. Be this as it may, 
nothing is more certain, than that all indifference vanished with the 
first pnck of the harpoon ; while cutting the line, and a hasty retreat 
to their vessel, were frequently the only means of escape from de¬ 
struction, left to his discomfited assaulters. 


Thus far the whaleman had proceeded in his story, and was about 
commencing the relation of his own individual encounters with its 
subject, when he was cut short by the mate of the Penguin, to whom 
allusion has already been made, and who had remained, up to this 


point, an excited and attentive listener. Thus he would have conti¬ 
nued, doubtless, to the end of the chapter, notwithstanding his avowed 
contempt for every other occupation than sealing, had not an obser¬ 
vation escaped the narrator, which tended to arouse his professional 
jealousy. The obnoxious expression we have forgotten. Probably 
it involved something of boasting or egotism ; for no sooner was it 
uttered, than our sealer sprang from his seat, and planting himself in 
front of the unconscious author of the insult, exclaimed : 


* You / — you whale-killing, blubber-hunting, light-gathering var¬ 
mint!—yaw pretend to manage a boat better than a Stonington 
sealer! A Nantucket whaleman/ he continued, curling his lip with 
a smile of supreme disdain, ‘ presume to teach a Stonington sealer 
how to manage a boat! Let all the small craft of your South Sea 
fleet range among the rocks and breakers where I have been, and if 
the whales would not have a peaceful time of it, for the next few 
years, may I never strip another jacket, or book another skin! What *s 
taking a whale 1 Why, I could reeve a line through one’s blow-hole, 
make it fast to a thwart, and then beat his brains out with my seal- 
club !' 


Having thus given play to the first ebullition of his choler, he pro¬ 
ceeded with more calmness to institute a comparison between wha¬ 
ling and sealing. 4 A whaler/ said he, * never approaches land, save 
when he enters a port to seek fresh grub. Not so the sealer. He 
thinks that his best fortune, which leads him where the form of man has 
never before startled the game he ’s after ; where a quick eye, steady 
nerve, and stout heart, are his only guide and defence, in difficulty 
and danger. Where the sea is roughest, the whirlpool wildest, and 
the surf roars and dashes madly among the jagged cliffs, there — I 
was going to say there only — are the peak-nosed, black-eyed rogues 
we hunt tor, to be found, gambolling in the white foam, and there 
must the sealer follow them. Were I to give you an account of my 
adventures about the Falkland Isles; off the East Keys of Staten 
Land; through the South Shetlands ; off the Cape, where we lived 
on salt pork and seal’s flippers ; and finally, the story of a season 
spent with a single boat’s crew on Diego Ramirez,• you w’ould not 
make such a fuss about your Mocha Dick. As to the straits of Ma¬ 
gellan, Sir, they are as familiar to me, as Broadway to a New-York 
dandy; though it should strut along that fashionable promenade 
twelve dozen times a day/ 


• Diego Ramirez is a small island, lying 8. w. from Cape Horn. 
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Our son of the sea would have gone on to particularize his 4 hair¬ 
breadth ’scapes and moving accidents/ had we not interposed, and 
insisted that the remainder of the night should be devoted to the 
conclusion of Dick’s history; at the same time assuring the * knight 
of the club* that so soon as we met at Santa Maria, he should have 
an entire evening expressly set apart, on which he might glorify him¬ 
self and his calling. To this he assented, with the qualification, that 
his compliance with the general wish, in thus yielding precedence to 
his rival, should not be construed into an admission, that Nantucket 
whalemen were the best boatmen in the world, or that sealing was 
not as honorable and as pretty a business for coining a penny, as 
the profession of 4 blubber-hunting’ ever was. 

The whaler now resumed. 4 I will not weary you/ said he, 

4 with the uninteresting particulars of a voyage to Cape Horn. Our 
vessel, as capital a ship as ever left the little island of Nantucket, was 
finely manned and commanded, as well as thoroughly provided with 
every requisite for the peculiar service in which she was engaged. 

I may here observe, for the information of such among you as are 
not familiar with these things, that soon after a whale-ship from the 
United States is fairly at sea, the men are summoned aft; then 
boats’ crews are selected by the captain and first mate, and a 
ship-keeper, at the same time, is usually chosen. The place to be 
filled by this individual is an important one ; and the person desig¬ 
nated should be a careful and sagacious man. His duty is, more par¬ 
ticularly, to superintend the vessel while the boats are away, in cha9e 
of fish; and at these times, the cook and steward are perhaps his only 
crew. His station, on these occasions, is at the mast-head, except 
when he is wanted below, to assist in working the ship. While 
aloft, he is to look out for whales, and also to keep a strict and tire¬ 
less eye upon the absentees, in order to render them immediate assist¬ 
ance, should emergency require it. Should the game rise to wind¬ 
ward of their pursuers, and they be too distant to observe personal 
signs, he must run down the jib. If they rise to leeward, he should 
haul up the spanker; continuing the little black signal-flag at the mast, 
so long as they remain on the surface. When the * school’ turn flukes, 
and go down, the flag is to be struck, and again displayed when they 
are seen to ascend. When circumstances occur which require the 
return of the captain on board, the colors are to be hoisted at the 
mizzen peak. A ship-keeper must farther be sure that provisions are 
ready for the men, on their return from the chase, and that drink be 
amply furnished, in the form of a bucket of 4 switchel.* 4 No whale, 
no switchel/ is frequently the rule ; but I am inclined to think that, 
whale or no whale, a little rum is not amiss, after a lusty pull. 

4 1 have already said, that little of interest occurred, until after we 
had doubled Cape Horn. We were now standing in upon the coast of 
Chili, before a gentle breeze from the south, that bore us along almost 
imperceptibly. It was a quiet and beautiful evening, and the sea 
glanced and glistened in the level rays of the descending sun, with a 
surface of waving gold. The western sky was flooded with amber 
light, in the midst of which, like so many islands, floated immense 
clouds, of every conceivable brilliant dye; while far to the north¬ 
east, looming darkly against a paler heaven, rose the conical peak of 
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Mocha. The men were busily employed in sharpening their harpoons, 
spades, and lances, for the expected fight. The look-out at the mast¬ 
head, with cheek on his shoulder, was dreaming of the * dangers he had 
passed,’ instead of keeping watch for those which were to come ; 
while the captain paced the quarter-deck with long and hasty stride, 
scanning the ocean in every direction, with a keen, expectant eye. 
All at once, he stopped, fixed his gaze intently for an instant on some 
object to leeward, that seemed to attract it, and then, in no very 
conciliating tone, hailed the mast-head : 

4 4 Both ports shut ]’ he exclaimed, looking aloft, and pointing back¬ 
ward, where a long white bushy spout was rising, about a mile off the 
larboard bow, against the glowing horizon. 4 Both ports shut V I say, 
you leaden-eyed lubber ! Nice lazy son of a sea-cook you are, for a 
look-out! Come down, Sir!’ 

4 4 There she blows ! — sperm whale — old sog, sir;’ said the man, 
in a deprecatory tone, as he descended from his nest in the air. It was 
at once seen that the creature was companionless ; but as a lone 
whale is generally an old bull, and of unusual size and ferocity, more 
than ordinary sport was anticipated, while unquestionably more than 
ordinary honor was to be won from its successful issue. 

4 The second mate and I were ordered to make ready for pursuit; 
and now commenced a scene of emulation and excitement, of which 
the most vivid description would convey but an imperfect outline, un¬ 
less you have been a spectator or an actor on a similar occasion. Line- 
tubs, water-kegs, and wafe-poles, were thrown hurriedly into the 
boats; the irons were placed in the racks, and the necessary evolu¬ 
tions of the ship gone through, with a quickness almost magical; and 
this too, amidst what to a landsman would have seemed inextricable 
confusion, with pefect regularity and precision ; the commands of the 
officers being all but forestalled by the enthusiastic eagerness of the 
men. In a short time, we were as near the object of our chase, as it 
was considered prudent to approach. 

4 4 Back the main-top-s’l!’ shouted the captain. 4 There she blows ! 
there she blows ! — there she blows !’ — cried the look-out, who had 


taken the place of his sleepy shipmate, raising the pitch of his voice 
with each announcement, until it amounted to a downright yell. 
4 Right ahead, Sir ! — spout as long an’s thick as the main-yard !’ 

4 4 Stand by to lower!’ exclaimed the captain; 4 all hands ; cook, 
steward, cooper — every d—d one of ye, stand by to lower!’ 

4 An instantaneous rush from all quarters of the vessel answered this 
appeal, and every man was at his station, almost before the last word 
had passed the lips of the skipper. 

4 4 Lower away !’ — and in a moment the keels splashed in the wa¬ 
ter. ‘Follow down the crews; jump in my boys; ship the crotch; 
line your oars; now pull, as if the d — 1 was in your wake !* were 
the successive orders, as the men slipped down the ship’s side, took 
their places in the boats, and began to give way. 

4 The second mate had a little the advantage of me in starting. The 
stem of his boat grated against the bows of mine, at the instant I 
grasped my steering-oar, and gave the word to shove off. One sweep 
of my arm, and we sprang foaming in his track. Now came the 
tug of war. To become a first-rate oarsman, you must understand. 
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requires a natural gift. My crew were not wanting in the proper 
qualification; every mother's son of them pulled as if he had been born 
with an oar in his hand; and as they stretched every sinew for the 
glory of darting the first iron it did my heart good to see the boy^ 
spring. At every stroke, the tough blades bent like willow wands, 
and quivered like tempered steel in the warm sunlight, as they sprang 
forward from the tension of the retreating wave. At the distance of 
half a mile, and directly before us, lay the object of our emulation 
and ambition, heaving his huge bulk in unwieldly gambols, as though 
totally unconscious of our approach. 

* 4 There he blows ! An old bull, by Jupiter! Eighty barrels, boys, 
waiting to be towed alongside! Long and quick—shoot ahead ! 
Now she feels it; waist-boat never could beat us; now she feels the 
touch ! — now she walks through it! Again — now /’ Such were the 
broken exclamations and adjurations with which I cheered my row* 
ers to their toil, as, with renewed vigor, I plied my long steering-oar. 
In another moment, we were alongside our competitor. The shiver¬ 
ing blades flashed forward and backward, like sparks of light. The 
waters boiled under our prow, and the trenched waves closed, 
hissing and whirling, in our wake, as we swept, I might almost say 
were lifted , onward in our arrowy course. 

4 We were coming down upon our fish, and could hear the roar of 
his spouting above the rush of the sea, when my boat began to take 
the lead. 

4 4 Now, my fine fellows/ I exclaimed, in triumph, 4 now we 'll show 
them our stern — only spring ! Stand ready, harpooner, but do n’t 
dart, till I give the word.’ 

4 4 Carry me on, and his name’s Dennis F m cried the boat-steerer, 
in a confident tone. We were perhaps a hundred feet in advance of 
the waist-boat, and within fifty of the whale, about an inch of whose 
hump only was to be seen above the water, when, heaving slowly into 
view a pair of flukes some eighteen feet in width, he went down. 
The men lay on their oars. ‘There he blows, again!’ cried the tub- 
oarsman, as a lofty, perpendicular spout sprang into the air, a few 
furlongs away on the starboard side. Presuming from his previous 
movement, that the old fellow had been 4 gallied’ by other boats, and 
might probably be jealous of our purpose, I was about ordering 
the men to pull away as softly and silently as possible, when we 
received fearful intimation that he had no intention of balking our 
inclination, or even yielding us the honor of the first attack. Lash¬ 
ing the sea with his enormous tail, until he threw about him a cloud 
of surf and spray, he came down, at full speed, 4 jaws on,’ with the 
determination, apparently, of doing battle m earnest. As he drew 
near, with his long curved back looming occasionally above the sur¬ 
face of the billows, we perceived that it was white as the surf around 
him ; and the men stared aghast at each other, as they uttered, in a 
suppressed tone, the terrible name of Mocha Dick !' 

4 4 Mocha Dick or the d — 1/ said 1, 4 this boat never sheers off from 
any thing that wears the shape of a whale Pull easy; just give her 


♦ A whale’s name is ‘Dennis,’ when he spout* blood. 
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way enough to steer.’ As the creature approached, he somewhat 
abated his frenzied speed, and, at the distance of a cable’s length, 
changed his course to a sharp angle with our own. 

4 4 Here he comes!* I exclaimed. 4 Stand up, harpooner! Do n’t 
be hasty — do n’t be flurried. Hold your iron higher — firmer. 
Now!’ I shouted, as I brought our bows within a boat’s length of 
the immense mass which was w'allowing heavily by. 4 Now ! — give 
it to him solid /’ 

< 4 But the leviathan plunged on, unharmed. The young harpooner, 
though ordinarily as fearless as a lion, had imbibed a sort of supers 
stitious dread of Mocha Dick, from the exaggerated stories of that 
prodigy, which he had heard from his comrades. He regarded him, 
as he had heard him described in many a tough yarn during the 
middle watch, rather as some ferocious fiend of the deep, than a re¬ 
gular-built, legitimate whale ! Judge then of his trepidation, on 
beholding a creature, answering the wildest dreams of his fancy, and 
sufficiently formidable, without any superadded terrors, bearing down 
upon him with thrashing flukes and distended jaws ! He stood erect, 
it cannot be denied. He planted his foot —he grasped the coil—rhe 
poised his weapon. But his knee shook, and his sinewy arm wa¬ 
vered. The shaft was hurled, but with unsteady aim. It just grazed 
the back of the monster, glanced off, and darted into the sea beyond. 
A second, still more abortive, fell short of the mark. The giant 
animal swept on for a few rods, and then, as if in contempt of our 
fruitless and childish attempt to injure him, flapped a storm of spray 
in our faces with his broad tail, and dashed far down into the depths 
of the ocean, leaving our little skiff among the waters where he sank, 
to spin and duck in the whirlpool. 

4 Never shall I forget the choking sensation of disappointment 
which came over me at that moment. My glance fell on the har¬ 
pooner. 4 Clumsy lubber ! ’ I vociferated, in a voice hoarse with 
passion ; 4 you a whaleman ! You are only fit to spear eels ! Cow¬ 
ardly spawn ! Curse me, if you are not afraid of a whale !* 

4 The poor fellow, mortified at his failure, was slowly and thought¬ 
fully hauling in his irons. No sooner had he heard me stigmatize 
him as 4 afraid of a whale,’ than he bounded upon his thwart, as if 
bitten by a serpent. He stood before me for a moment, with a glow¬ 
ing cheek and flashing eye; then, dropping the iron he had just 
drawn in, without uttering a word, he turned half round, and sprang 
head-foremost into the sea. The tub-oarsman, who was re-coiling 
the line in the after part of the boat, saw his design ju9t in season to 
grasp him by the heel, as he made his spring. But he was not to be 
dragged on board again without a struggle. Having now become 
more calm, I endeavored to soothe his wounded pride with kind and 
flattering words ; for I knew him to be a noble-hearted fellow, and 
was truly sorry that my hasty reproaches should have touched so fine 
a spirit so deeply. 

4 Night being now at hand, the captain’s signal was set for our re¬ 
turn to the vessel; and we were soon assembled on her deck, dis¬ 
cussing the mischances of the day, and speculating on the prospect 
of better luck on the morrow. 

4 We were at breakfast next morning, when the watch at the fore- 
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top-gallant head sung out merrily, 4 There she breaches 1* In an 
instant every one was on his feet. 4 Where away V cried the ship¬ 
per, rushing from the cabin, and upsetting in his course the steward, 
who was returning from the caboose with a replenished biggin of hot 
coffee. 4 Not loud but deep’ were the grumblings and groans of that 
functionary, as he rubbed his scalded shins, and danced about in 
agony ; but had they been far louder, they would have been drowned 
in the tumult of vociferation which answered the announcement from 
the mast-head. 

44 Where away V repeated the captain, as he gained the deck. 

4 4 Three points off the leeward bow/ 

4 4 How far V 

4 4 About a league, Sir ; heads same as we do. There she blows !* 
added the man, as he came slowly down the shrouds, with his eyes 
fixed intently upon the spouting herd. 

4 4 Keep her off two points ! Steady ! — steady, as she goes !* 

4 4 Steady it is, Sir,’ answered the helmsman. 

4 4 Weather braces, a small pull. Loose to’-gallant-s’ls ! Bear a 
hand, my boys! Who knows but we may tickle their ribs at this 
rising V 

4 The captain had gone aloft, and was giving these orders from the 
main-to*-gallant-cross-trees. 4 There she top-tails! there she blows !* 
added he, as, after taking a long look at the sporting shoal, he glided 
down the back stay. 4 Sperm whale, and a thundering big school of 
’em !* was his reply to the rapid and eager inquiries of the men. 4 See 
the lines in the boats,* he continued; 4 get in the craft; swing tho 
cranes 1* 

4 By this time the fish had gone down, and every eye was strained to 
catch the first intimation of their reappearance. 

4 4 There she spouts /* screamed a young greenhorn in the main 
chains, 4 close by ; a mighty big whale, Sir !* 

4 4 We *11 know that better at the trying out, my son,* said the third 
mate, drily. 

4 4 Back the main-top-s’l!’ was now the command. The ship had 
little headway at the time, and in a few minutes we were as motion¬ 
less as if lying at anchor. 

4 4 Lower away, all hands!* And in a twinkling, and together, the 
starboard, larboard, and waist-boats struck the water. Each officer 
leaped into his own; the crews arranged themselves at their re¬ 
spective stations; the boat-steerers began to adjust their 4 craft ;* and 
we left the ship’s side in company; the captain, in laconic phrase, 
bidding us to 4 get up and get fast,* as quickly as possible. 

4 Away we dashed, in the direction of our prey, who were frolicking, 
if such a term can be applied to their unwieldly motions, on the sur¬ 
face of the waves. Occasionally, a huge, shapeless body would 
flounce out of its proper element, and fall back with a heavy splash; 
the effort forming about as ludicrous a caricature of agility, as would 
the attempt of some over-fed alderman to execute the Highland fling. 

4 We were within a hundred rods of the herd, when, as if from a 
common impulse, or upon some preconcerted signal, they all sud¬ 
denly disappeared. 4 Follow me !* I shouted, waving my hand to the 
men in the other boats; 4 1 see their track under water; they swim 
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fast, but we *11 be among them when they rise. Lay back/ I con¬ 
tinued, addressing myself to my own crew, 4 back to the thwarts ! 
Spring hard /We ’ll be in the thick of ’em when they come up; only 
pull /’ 

4 And they did pull, manfully. After rowing for about a mile, I 
ordered them to * lie/ The oars were peaked, and we rose to look 
out for the first 4 noddle-head’ that should break water. It was at 
this time a dead calm. Not a single cloud was passing over the deep 
blue of the heavens, to vary their boundless transparency, or shadow 
for a moment the gleaming ocean which they spanned. Within a 
short distance lay our noble ship, with her idle canvass hanging in 
drooping festoons from her yards; while she seemed resting on her 
inverted image, which, distinct and beautiful as its original, was glassed 
in the smooth expanse beueath.. No sound disturbed the general 
silence, save our own heavy breathings, the low gurgle of the water 
against the side of the boat, or the noise of flapping wings, as the 
albatross wheeled sleepily along through the stagnant atmosphere. 
We had remained quiet for about five minutes, when some dark 
object was descried ahead, moving on the surface of the sea. It 
proved to be a small 4 calf/ playing in the sunshine. 

4 4 Pull up and strike it/ said I to the third mate; 4 it may bring up 
the old one — perhaps the whole school.’ 

4 And so it did, with a vengeance! The sucker was transpierced, 
after a short pursuit; but hardly had it made its first agonized plunge, 
when an enormous cow-whale rose close beside her wounded off¬ 
spring. Her first endeavor was to take it under her fin, in order to 
bear it away; and nothing could be more striking than the maternal 
tenderness she manifested in her exertions to accomplish this object. 
But the poor thing was dying, and while she vainly tried to induce it 
to accompany her, it rolled over, and floated dead at her side. Per¬ 
ceiving it to be beyond the reach of her caresses, she turned to wreak 
her vengeance on its slayers, and made directly for the boat, crashing 
her vast jaws the while, in a paroxysm of rage. Ordering his boat- 
steerer aft, the mate sprang forward, cut the line loose from the calf, 
and then snatched from the crotch the remaining iron, which he 
plunged with his gathered strength into the body of the mother, as 
the boat sheered off to avoid her onset. I saw that the work was 
well done, but had no time to mark the issue; for at that instant, a 
whale 4 breached’ at the distance of about a mile from us, on the 
starboard quarter. The glimpse I caught of the animal in his de¬ 
scent, convinced me that I once more beheld my old acquaintance, 
Mocha Dick. That falling mass was white as a snow-drift! 

4 One might have supposed the recognition mutual, for no sooner 
was his vast square head lifted from the sea, than he charged down 
upon us, scattering the billows into spray as he advanced, and leaving 
a wake of foam a rod in width, from the violent lashing of his flukes. 

4 4 He *s making for the bloody water !* cried the men, as he cleft 
bis way toward the very spot where the calf had been killed. 4 Here, 
harpooner, steer the boat, and let me dart!’ I exclaimed, as I leaped 
into the bows. 4 May the 4 Goneys ’ eat me, if he dodges us this time, 
though he were Beelzebub himself! Pull for the red water !’ ’ 

4 As I spoke, the fury of the animal seemed suddenly to die away. 
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He paused in his career, and lay passive on the waves, with his arch¬ 
ing back thrown up like the ridge of a mountain. ‘The old sog’s 
lying to !’ I cried, exultingly. ‘ Spring, boys ! spring now , and we 
have him ! All my clothes, tobacco, every thing I *ve got, shall be 
yours, only lay me ’longside that whale before another boat comes up! 
My grimky / what a hump ! Only look at the irons in his back ! No, 
do n’t look — pull ! Now, boys, if you care about seeing your sweet¬ 
hearts and wives in old Nantuck ! — if you love Yankee-land — if you 
love me — pull ahead, wont ye] Now then, to the thwarts! Lay 
back, my boys ! I feel ye, my hearties ! Give her the touch ! Only 
five seas off! Not five seas off! One minute — half a minute more ! 
Softly — no noise ! Softly with your oars ! That will do-- ’ 

‘ And as the words were uttered, I raised the harpoon above my 
head, took a rapid but no less certain aim, and sent it, hissing, deep 
into his thick white side ! 

‘ ‘ Stem all! for your lives !’ I shouted ; for at the instant the steel 
quivered in his body, the wounded leviathan plunged his head beneath 
the surface, and whirling around with great velocity, smote the sea 
violently, with fin and fluke, in a convulsion of rage and pain.* 

‘ Our little boat flew dancing back from the seething vortex around 
him, just in season to escape being overwhelmed or crushed. He 
now started to run. For a short time, the line rasped, smoking, 
through the chocks. A few turns round the loggerhead then secured 
it; and with oars a-peak, and bows tilted to the sea, we went leaping 
onward in the wake of the tethered monster. Yain were all his 
struggles to break from our hold. The strands were too strong, the 
barbed iron too deeply fleshed, to give way. So that whether he 
essayed to dive or breach, or dash madly forward, the frantic creature 
still felt that he was held in check. At one moment, in impotent 
rage, he reared bis immense blunt head, covered with barnacles, high 
above the surge; while his jaws fell together with a crash that almost 
made me shiver; then the upper outline of his vast form was dimly 
seen, gliding amidst showers of sparkling spray; while streaks of 
crimson on the white surf that boiled in his track, told that the shaft 
had been driven home. 

‘ By this time, the whole * school’ was about us; and spouts from a 
hundred spiracles, with a roar that almost deafened us, were raining 
on every side ; while in the midst of a vast surface of chafing sea, 
might be seen the black shapes of the rampant herd, tossing and 
plunging, like a legion of maadened demons. The second ana third 
mates were in the very centre of this appalling commotion. 

‘At length, Dick began to lessen his impetuous speed. ‘ Now, my 
boys,’ cried I, ‘ haul me on; wet the line, you second oarsman, as it 
comes in. Haul away, ship-mates ! — why the devil do n’t you haul 1 
Leeward side — leeward! I tell you! Do n’t you know how to 
approach a whale V 

‘ The boat brought fairly up upon his broadside as I spoke, and I 
gave him the lance just under the shoulder blade. At this moment, 
just as the boat's head was laid off; and I was straitening for a second 
lunge, my lance, which I had ‘ boned’ in the first, a piercing cry from 
the boat-steerer drew my attention quickly aft, and I saw the waist- 
boat, or more properly a fragment of it, falling through the air, and 
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underneath, the dusky forms of the struggling crew, grasping at the 
oars, or clinging to portions of the wreck; while a pair of flukes, 
descending in the midst of the confusion, fully accounted for the 
catastrophe. The boat had been struck and shattered by a whale ! 

4 4 Good heaven !’ I exclaimed, with impatience, and in a tone which 
I fear showed me rather raortihcd at the interruption, than touched 
with proper feeling for the sufferers ; ‘good heavens ! — had n’t they 
sense enough to keep out of the red water! And I must lose this 
glorious prize, through their infernal stupidity!* This was the first 
outbreak of my selfishness. 

4 * But we must not see them drown, boys,* I added, upon the instant; 
* cut the line !* The order had barely passed my lips, when I caught 
sight of the captain, who had seen the accident from the quarter-deck, 
bearing down with oar and sail to the rescue. 

4 ‘Hold on !* I thundered, just as the knife’s edge touched the line ; 
for the glory of old Nantuck, hold on ! The captain will pick them 
up, and Mocha Dick will be ours, after all !* 

4 This affair occurred in half the interval I have occupied in the rela¬ 
tion. In the mean time, with the exception of a slight shudder, 
which once or twice shook his ponderous frame, Dick lay perfectly 
quiet upon the water. But suddenly, as though goaded into exertion 
by some fiercer pang, he started from his lethargy with apparently 
augmented power. Making a leap toward the boat, he darted per¬ 
pendicularly downward, hurling the after oarsman, who was helms¬ 
man at the time, ten feet over the quarter, as he struck the long 
steering-oar in his descent. The unfortunate seaman fell, with his 
head forward, just upon the flukes of the whale, as he vanished, and 
was drawn down by suction of the closing waters, as if he had been 
a feather. After being carried to a great depth, as we inferred from 
the time he remained below the surface, he came up, panting and 
exhausted, and w T as dragged on board, amidst the hearty congratula¬ 
tions of his comrades. 

4 By this time two hundred fathoms of line had been carried spinning 
through the chocks, with an impetus that gave back in steam the 
water cast upon it. Still the gigantic creature bored his way down¬ 
ward, with undiminished speed. Coil after coil went over, and was 
swallowed up. There remained but three flakes in the tub ! 

4 4 Cut!’ I shouted ; 4 cut quick, or he ’ll take us down !’ But as I 
spoke, the hissing line flew with trebled velocity through the smoking 
wood, jerking the knife he was in the act of applying to the heated 
strands out of the hand of the boat-steerer. The boat rose on end, 
and her bows were buried in an instant; a hurried ejaculation, at 
once shriek and prayer, rose to the lips of the bravest, when, unex¬ 
pected mercy ! the whizzing cord lost its tension, and our light bark, 
half filled with water, fell heavily back on her keel. A tear was in 
every eye, and I believe every heart bounded with gratitude, at this 
unlooked-for deliverance. 

4 Overpowered by his wounds, and exhausted by his exertions and 
the enormous pressure of the water above him, the immense creature 
was compelled to turn once more upward, for a fresh supply of air. 
And upward he came, indeed ; shooting twenty feet of his gigantic 
length above the waves, by the impulse of his ascent. He was not 
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disposed to be idle. Hardly had we succeeded in baling out our 
swamping boat, when he again darted away, as it seemed tome with 
renewed energy. For a quarter of a mile, we parted the opposing 
waters as though they had ottered no more resistance than air. Our 
game then abruptly brought to, and lay as if paralyzed, his massy frame 
quivering and twitching, as if under the influence of galvanism. . I 
gave the word to haul on; and seizing a boat-spade, as we came near 
him, drove it twice into his small; no doubt partially disabling him 
by the vigor and certainty of the blows. Wheeling furiously around, 
he answered this salutation, by making a desperate dash at the boat’s 
quarter. We were so near him, that to escape the shock of his onset, 
by any practicable manceuvre, was out of the question. But at the cri¬ 
tical moment, when we expected to be crushed by the collision, his 
powers seemed to give way. The fatal lance had reached the seat of 
life. His strength failed him in mid career, and sinking quietly be¬ 
neath our keel, grazing it as he wallowed along, he rose again a few 
rods from us, on the side opposite that where he went down. 

‘ ‘ Lay around, my boys, and let us set on him !’ I cried, for I saw 
his spirit was broken at last. But the lance and spade were needless 
now. The work was done. The dying animal was struggling in a 
whirpool of bloody foam, and the ocean far around was tinted with 
crimson. Stern all!’ I shouted, as he commenced running impetu¬ 
ously in a circle, beating the water alternately with his head and flukes, 
and smiting his teeth ferociously into their sockets, with a crashing 
sound, in the strong spasms of dissolution. ‘ Stern all! or we shall 
be stove !’ 

* As I gave the command, a stream of black, clotted gore rose in a 
thick spout above the expiring brute, and fell in a shower around, 
bedewing, or rather drenching us, with a spray of blood. 

* ‘There* s the fag/* I exclaimed; ‘there! thick as tar! Stern! 
every soul of ye! He’s going in his flurry!’ And the monster, 
under the convulsive influence of his final paroxysm, flung his huge 
tail into the air, and then, for the space of a minute, thrashed the 
waters on either side of him with quick and powerful blows; the 
sound of the concussions resembling that of the rapid discharge of 
artillery. He then turned slowly and heavily on his side, and lay a 
dead mass upon the sea through which he had so long ranged a 
conqueror. 

‘ ‘ He’s tin up at last!’ I screamed, at the very top of my voice. 
‘Hurrah! hurrah ! hurrah!’ And snatching off my cap, I sent it 
spinning aloft, jumping at the same time from thwart to thwart, like 
a madman. 

‘ We now drew alongside our floating spoil; and I seriously ques¬ 
tion if the brave commodore who first, and so nobly, broke the charm 
of British invincibility, by the capture of the Guemere, felt a warmer 
rush of delight, as he beheld our national flag waving over the British 
ensign, in assurance of his victory, than I did, as I leaped upon the 
quarter deck of Dick’s back, planted my wafe-pole in the midst, and 
saw the little canvass flag, that tells so important and satisfactory a 
tale to the whaleman, fluttering above my hard-earned prize. 

‘ The captain and second mate, each of whom had been fortunate 
enough to kill his fish, soon after pulled up, and congratulated me on 
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my capture. From them I learned the particulars of the third mate’s 
disaster. He had fastened, and his fish was sounding, when another 
whale suddenly rose, almost directly beneath the boat, and with a 
single blow of his small, absolutely cut it in twain, flinging the bows, 
and those who occupied that portion of the frail fabric, far into the air. 
Rendered insensible, or immediately killed by the shock, two of the 
crew sank without a struggle, while a third, unable in his confusion 
to disengage himself from the flakes of the tow-line, with which he 
had become entangled, was, together with the fragment to which the 
warp was attached, borne down by the harpooned whale, and was 
seen no more ! The rest, some of them severely bruised, were saved 
from drowning by the timely assistance of the captain. 

‘ To get the harness on Dick, was the work of an instant; and as 
the ship, taking every advantage of a light breeze which had sprung 
up within the last hour, had stood after us, and was now but a few 
rods distant, we were soon under her stern. The other fish, both of 
which were heavy fellows, lay floating near; and the tackle being 
affixed to one of them without delay, all hands were soon busily en¬ 
gaged in cutting in. Mocha Dick was the longest whale I ever looked 
upon. He measured more than seventy feet from his noddle to the 
tips of his flukes ; and yielded one hundred barrels of clear oil, with 
a proportionate quantity of ‘ head-matter.’ It may emphatically be 
said, that 1 the scars of his old wounds were near his new,’ for not 
less than twenty harpoons did we draw from his back; the rusted 
mementos of many a desperate rencounter.’ 


The mate was silent. His yarn was reeled off. His story was 
told; and with far better tact than is exhibited by many a modern 
orator, he had the modesty and discretion to stop with its termination. 
In response, a glass of ‘ o-be-joyful’ went merrily round; and this 
tribute having been paid to courtesy, the vanquisher of Mocha Dick 
was unanimously called upon for a song. Too sensible and too good- 
natured to wait for a second solicitation, when he had the power to 
oblige, he took a ‘ long puli’ and a strong, at the grog, as an appro¬ 
priate overture to the occasion, and then, in a deep, sonorous tone, 
gave us the following professional ballad, accompanied by a su¬ 
perannuated hand-organ, which constituted the musical portion of 
the cabin furniture : 

i. 

* Do n’t bother my head about catching of seals! 

To me there’s more glory in catching of eels; 

Give me a tight ship, and under snug sail, 

And I ask for no more, ’long side the sperm whale, 

In the Indian Ocean, 

Or Pacific Ocean, 

No matter %chat ocean ; 

Pull ahead, yo heave O! 


n. 

‘ When our anchor's a-peak, boys, sweethearts and wives 
Yield a warm drop at parting, breathe a prayer for our lives; 
With hearts full of promise, they kiss off the tear 
From the eye that grows rarely dim — never with fear! 

Then for the ocean, boys, 

The billow’s commotion, boys, 
That’s our devotion, boys, 

Pull ahead, yo heave O! 
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4 Soon we hear the glad cry of ‘Town 01’ — there she blows 1* 
Slow as night, mybrave fellows, to leeward she goes: 

Hard up! square the yards!’ then steady, lads, so! 

Cries the captain, ‘My maiden lance soon shall she know !' 

‘Now We get near, boys, 

In with tne gear, boys, 

Swing the cranes clear, boys; 

Pull ahead, yo heave O V 

IV. 

4 Our boat’s in the water, each man at his oar 
Bends strong to the sea, while his bark bounds before^ 

As the fish of all sizes, still flouncing and blowing, 

With fluke and broad fin, scorn the best of hard rowing: 

‘Hang to the oar, boy* 

Another stroke more, boys j 
Now line the oar. boys; 

Pull ahead, yo heave O! 1 


‘Then rises long Tom, who never knew fear; 

Cries the captain, ‘Now nail her, my bold harpoonerl* 

He speeds home his lance, then exclaims, *1 am fasti* 
While blood, in a torrent, leaps high as the mast: 

‘Starn! starn! hurry, hurry, boys! 
She’s gone in her flurry, boys, 
She’ 11 soon be in ‘ gurry,’ boys! 
Pull ahead, yo heave O! 


vr. 

‘Then give me a whaleman, wherever he be, 

Who fears not a fish that can swim the salt sea; 
Then give me a tight ship, and under snug sail, 
And last lay me ’side of the noble sperm whale; 

‘ In the Indian ocean, 

Or Pacific ocean, 

No matter what ocean; 

Pull a head, yo heave 01* 


The song ‘died away into an echo/ and we all confessed ourselves 
delighted with it — save and except the gallant knight of the seal- 
club. He indeed allowed the lay and the music to be well enough, 
considering the subject; but added : 4 If you want to hear genuine, 
heart-stirring harmony, you must listen to a rookery of fur seal. For 
many an hour, on the rocks round Cape Horn, have I sat thus, listen¬ 
ing to these gentry, as they clustered on the shelving cliffs above me ; 

the surf beating at ray feet, while-* 

‘Come, come, my old fellow !* exclaimed the captain, interrupting 
the loquacious sealer; 4 you forget the evening you are to have at 
Santa Maria. It is three o’clock in the morning, and more/ Bid¬ 
ding farewell to our social and generous entertainers, we were soon 
safely on board our ship, when we immediately made all sail to the 
north. 

To me, the evening had been one of singular enjoyment. Doubt¬ 
less the particulars of the tale were in some degree highly colored, 
from the desire of the narrator to present his calling in a prominent 
light, and especially one that should eclipse the occupation of sealing. 
But making every allowance for what, after all, may be considered a 
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natural embellishment, the facts presented may be regarded as a fair 
specimen of the adventures which constitute so great a portion of the 
romance of a whaler’s life ; a life which, viewing all the incidents that 
seem inevitably to grow oul of the enterprise peculiar to it, can be said 
to have no parallel. Yet vast as the field is, occupied by this class of 
our resolute seamen, how little can we claim to know of the particulars 
of a whaleman’s existence! That our whale ships leave port, and 
usually return, in the course of three years, with full cargoes, to swell 
the fund of national wealth, is nearly the sum of our knowledge con¬ 
cerning them. Could we comprehend, at a glance, the mighty surface 
of the Indian or Pacific seas, what a picture would open upon us of 
unparalleled industry and daring enterprise ! What scenes of toil 
along the coast of Japan, up the straits of Mozambique, where the 
dangers of the storm, impending as they may be, are less regarded 
than the privations and sufferings attendant upon exclusion from all 
intercourse with the shore ! Sail onward, and extend your view around 
New-Holland, to the coast of Guinea ; to the eastern and western 
shores of Africa; to the Cape of Good Hope; and south, to the 
waters that lash the dill’s of Ivergulan’s Land, and you are ever upon 
the whaling-ground of the American seaman. Yet onward, to the 
vast expanse of the two Pacifies, with their countless summer isles, 
and your course is still over the common arena and highway of our 
whalers. The varied records of the commercial world can furnish 
no precedent, can present no comparison, to the intrepidity, skill, and 
fortitude, which seem the peculiar prerogatives of this branch of our 
marine. These characteristics are not the growth of forced exertion ; 
they are incompatible with it. They are the natural result of the 
ardor of a free people; of a spirit of fearless independence, gene¬ 
rated by free institutions. Under such institutions alone, can the 
human mind attain its fullest expansion, in the various departments 
of science, and the multiform pursuits of busy life. 


LACONICS PARAPHRASED. 

L 

What is fame, when the spade our last bed hath designed, 
But a tune to the deaf, or a torch to the blind ; 

An ovation decreed, though the hero be dead: 

Like the archangel’s trump, it is blown o’er the dead; 

But unlike that dread blast, none but fools it amazes, 

And you ’ll find, when too late, it nor rouses nor raises. 

n. 

Pain, thou sole perfect thing to earth assigned, 

The body take, but spare, oh! spare the mind I 
Wrecked on thy rocks, or on thy billows tossed, 

Oh, save the compass, though the bark be lostl 
Here Reason’s self not without fear presidos, 

And, like the needle, trembles while she guides. 


hi. 


That promise autumn pays, which spring began. 
And what the school-boy was, such is the man : 
The sap and tender bud in childhood shoot, 

And youth the blossom gives — but age the fruit. 
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Harp of the North ! who shall disturb thy slumbers? 

The hand that tuned thee first, is cold and chill; 

The heart that beat responsive to thy numbers, 

The voice that sang to thee, for aye are suil 1 

No more beneath the poet’s touch of fire, 

Thy rich and flowing cadences shall swell; 

No stranger bard shallwake the sacred lyre, 

Which ltnew the great Magician’s mighty spell. 

Thou hangest sadly on the drooping willow, 

That hends its long dark tresses o’er his tomb; 

And, till his head shall leave its grassy pillow, 

Silent, thou art content to share his doom. 

But when the night-wind, on its gloomy wings, 

Passeth the lonely walla of Dryburgh by, 

A plaintive music gushes from thy strings, 

Soft and melodious as an angel’s sigh ; 

And at the sound the gentle spirit weeps, 

Who guards the spot where the Last Minstrel sleeps! 

Itew-York, October, 1838. W. Vaughan. 


GENOA AND THE GENOESE. 


BT BET. WALTER COLTON, UNITED STATE*’ NAW, AUTHOR Of * SHIP AND SHORE,’ ETC. 


The streets of Genoa, with a few splendid exceptions, are ex¬ 
tremely narrow; and their confined, alley-like character is rendered 
seemingly still more restricted, by the altitude of the buildings. You 
look up from the pavement as from the bottom of some deep chasm, and 
discover, with a feeling bordering on insecurity, the elevation of the 
aperture communicating with the blue sky ; but you quite despair of 
reaching that place of freer respiration, except by some ladder little 
less in length than the one which rose on the patriarch's dream. 
You occasionally discover an arch thrown across from the balcony of 
one dwelling to another, though a youth of elastic limb would hardly 
need that giddy bridge to aid his transit, especially if winged by the 
impatient hope of meeting there the Madonna of his heart. The arch 
may perhaps sometimes be the mutual refuge or resting place of 
affection. 1 once saw on one of these, at the dead of night, between 
me and the moon, two clasping forms, so light, distinct, and soft in 
outline, you would have said the grave had given up the most beau¬ 
tiful of its tenants, or that two embodied spirits had stepped from 
their wandering cloud, to linger there in admiration of the splendor 
and silence which reign over the sleeping life of the city. 

But these slight arches, trod by love, are far less lofty than one 
connecting two more substantial elevations, within the precincts of 
the town. This springs bold and free over the tops of buildings, 
high enough up themselves to dwindle the jostling crowd in the 
street into dwarfs. From this the ruined in fortune and the broken 
in hope frequently cast themselves down, ending at once life and its 
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pressing sorrows. This fatal step would less deserve our crimina¬ 
ting rebuke, could they, in that fall, 4 leap the life to come ;* but they 
only pass to the fearful realities of that existence, from which, even 
in the last extremities of wo, there is no escape. Yet I never 
paused at the grave of a suicide, without a feeling more inclined to 
tears than maledictions. The bitterness of disappointment, the night 
of anguish, that can in themselves reconcile a man to death, and 
make him consent to become his own executioner, must have an en¬ 
ergy which none but those who have some time or other partially 
harbored the frightful purpose, can fully comprehend. What man of 
intellect and sensibility could rail at the grave of the author of ‘ La- 
con V Even merited reproach falters at a recollection of his tran¬ 
scendent powers, and erring charity veils the terrors of his suicidal 
guilt. 

Near this bridge of death, as if to lure the despairing to the light 
and promises of a better hope, stands the beautiful church of Ca- 
rignano. A dome of graceful spring lets in the soft light upon the 
worshipper, as he kneels in the low nave, amid the breathing statues of 
those who, like himself, have meekly wrestled with their lot. He feels 
here not utterly forsaken in his sorrows; around him are those who 
once wept, trusted, and triumphed ; here is the sweet face of Her 
whose all-pitying eye sheds encouragement over the broken heart of 
the penitent; and here too is the boundless compassion of Him 
whose merits and mercy are the refuge of a ruined world. To this 
altar let me come: but alas ! I have no offerings to bring, except 
the blighted remains of betrayed purposes and violated vows ; these, 
bathed in tears, I lay down, with a blush of contrition and shame. 
May the strength of higher and holier resolves brace me to the re¬ 
sponsibilities which gather wide and deep over this deathless soul! 
I have slumbered too long; the fresh hours of the morning have 
passed from the dial of my life; the meridian have come, and no¬ 
thing yet has been attempted worthy of myself, or the duty I owe to 
my God and my fellow-men. Awake, my heart! though pulseless, 
prostrate, and cold, awake ! The bent reeds, where the tempest 
nath been, have risen ; the fettered earth, on which the winter had 
cast its icy chain, has opened into blossom and song ; but thou, like 
one on whom the grave hath closed, stirrest not. In rallied life and 
strength, awake ! though it be but to struggle, bleed, and die ! 

Though these confessions and self-reproaches flow unbidden from 
my inmost heart, yet I must turn to objects in which the reader can 
find a more immediate interest. Leaving the statues which adorn 
the nave of Carignano, and which are the work of Puget, the Mi¬ 
chael Angelo of France, we went to the cathedral which derives 
its interest less from its architectural pretensions, than its venerable 
age. The exterior is cased with alternate layers of white and black 
marble, distinctly and strongly marked. When these lines shall rush 
together, and blend into one color, the amalgamating schemes of abo¬ 
lition phrenzy may perhaps triumph. The shores of my native land 
will then be shaded with that material twilight, which even the freshly 
risen stars cannot change! In one of the chapels of the cathedral, de¬ 
dicated to John the Baptist, we were shown the iron urn supposed to 
contain the ashes of that saint. As this righteous man was sacrificed 
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to the frivolous whim of a wanton female, none of her frail sex are 
allowed to approach his shrine. We found here also the celebrated 
emerald vase, reputed to have been presented to Solomon by the 
Queen of Sheba, and which was taken from the infidels at Cesarea, 
by the battling hosts that went out for the rescue of the Holy Land. 

I cannot but regret that the recent tests of sceptical science have de¬ 
cided this splendid trophy to be only a composition of polished glass ! 
Life itself is only an illusion, and why break the bubbles that float on 
its breath I 

A monumental group in this church struck me as one of the most 
delicate and pleasing efforts of Canova’s genius. Grief, in the like¬ 
ness of a weeping angel, is looking down with tender resignation on 
the tomb; while Hope, in seraphic beauty, with the earnestness of 
an unfaltering faith, is looking up to that anchor which piety hath cast 
within the veil. Never before has death appeared to me so disarmed 
of its terrors. Say what we will against the visible representation 
of spiritual existences, they certainly affect us the most deeply in 
this tangible shape. In the one case, we have form, substance, sym¬ 
pathy ; in the other, only a vague ideal conception, that addresses 
itself to no outward sense. Think you the multitude would linger 
so around that * statue which enchants the heart/ if there were no¬ 
thing there but the invisible creation of some poetic dream ] I think 
not; hence the advantage which the Catholic faith derives from its 
striking palpable symbols, and which it must ever possess, so long as 
men are influenced more by their outward senses, than their mental 
abstractions. 

The church of St. Stephen derives its leading interest from a re¬ 
presentation of that first martyr, by Raphael, as he bows himself, in 
the forgiving spirit of his Master, to the violence of his murderers. 
His very look of innocence and meekness were enough, one would 
suppose, to disarm the most savage breast of its malice. But man, 
when he persecutes in the name of religion, seems only the more 
steeled against the kindlier impulses of his nature. He lights his 
profane brand at the altar of heaven, and then kindles up a confla¬ 
gration at which hell might shudder! 

The church of the Annunziata is splendid in its marbles, but fright¬ 
ful in the malefactor of Carloni, broken on the wheel; while the 
Arabrozia, of less ambition in design, and richness in ornament, has 
the milder and deeper attractions derived from the life-imparting 
pencil of Rubens and Guido. But of all the sanctuaries here, none 
charmed me more than the chapel of the Carmelite nuns. This is 
small, simple, chaste, and in harmony with the noiseless habits of 
those who here enshrine their timid hopes of immortality. Would 
that she were here, who weeps within the walls of Santa Clara, here 
to kneel, to hymn her vesper prayer, and then with the wings of a 
dove to flee away and be at rest! But into whatever quarter of the 
heavens she might pass, I should watch her flight as one that would 
pursue. But, Maria, that the wing of the turtle were lent thee, and a 
pinion granted me of equal fleetness, yet whither could we fly 1 Where 
escape from the all-shadowing upas that blights this earth ? There is 
no isle in the most sunny clime, that sorrow hath not touched, no shore 
in the remotest sea, where death hath not his empire. The pall, the 
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plume, and the sable hearse, move from every point of this globe to 
that shadowy realm, where the mourner soon becomes the mourned. 
We will then, sweet one! build our altar to hope, and earnestly look 
for that promised land where tears and farewells are unknown; where 
the countenance of the dweller is ever filled with perfect light; 
where the unwithered and uncrushed flowers still breathe their fra¬ 
grant homage ; and where the rich harp-string mingles its music with 
the voice of the streams, as they flow 

‘Fast by the oraele of God.’ 


Could any thing, reader, tempt our thoughts back to this earth, and 
the brilliant vanity of its cities, it might perhaps be the splendors of 
a saloon in the Serra palace of Genoa. Here walls and columns, co¬ 
vered with mirrors and gold, a floor of tesselated marble, and tables 
of richest Mosaic, fascinate the eye; and you at first half conceive 
yourself realizing the gorgeous fictions of some oriental dream ; and 
you begin to forget the poverty, strife, and wretchedness, which dis¬ 
figure the condition of man. But there is one painting among the 
many which adorn the costly galleries of this mansion, that brings 
you back to the painful reality; it is from the vivid pencil of Carlo 
Dolci, and represents that scene in the garden of Gethsemane, in 
which innocence, amid the sorrows and dismay of our shrinking na¬ 
tures, resigned itself to the agonies and ignominy of the cross ! He 
that can gaze on this scene, and feel no emotions of grief and reve¬ 
rence, must have a heart that pity cannot touch, or heaven forgive ! 

I could take the reader to other princely edifices, to the unrivalled 
paintings which adorn them, the statues and marbles which heighten 
their claims to admiration — for no city in the world is so rich in 
palaces as Genoa—but I have not room to record my impressions, 
nor he time to peruse them. But there is one feature of this city 
which must not be passed unnoticed; it is the provision which has 
been made, by individual wealth, for the relief of the unfortunate and 
poor. Here the deaf and dumb are taught to communicate their 
feelings, and catch the meaning of others, without the aid of an arti¬ 
culate language; here the aged, whom the turning tide of fortune 
has left wrecked on the shore, find a simple but generous asylum; 
here the orphan boy is furnished the means of procuring a present 
subsistence, and of acquiring a knowledge that may subserve his after 
years; and here the little girl, who has no mother and no home, may 
find a cheerful refuge, where she may braid her flowers, receive the 
avails of her work, and at a becoming age, perhaps make another 
happy with her beauty and timid worth. These are the benefactions 
of the more wealthy citizens of Genoa, and bespeak virtues that will 
be revered when the usual forms in which wealth expresses itself 
shall be remembered only to be pitied and despised. 

We were cautioned in coming here not to go in our purchases be¬ 
yond the assurances of our own knowledge ; and we at first hesitated 
distrustingly over the genuineness of a string of coral beads, those 
little gifts which one gets abroad for an infant sister, a lisping niece, 
or one deeper in the bond of years, but capable of receiving them 
without a surrender of the heart. But in all the purchases we made, 
and they were many, and some of no inconsiderable value, I heard 
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no complaints of the 4 Ligurian fraud/ The jewelled watch, that 
exhausted my little purse, has proved as true to the promise of 
its vender, as a steed to the word of a Turk. I wish 1 were as regu¬ 
lar, and as true to my real interest, as this is to the sun. But 1 am 
not; neither, dear reader, can you be; but were it as easy for us to 
correct our faults as it is to detect them, virtue would lose the merit 
she now derives from the conflict: the hardest substances polish the 
steel the brightest. 

The Genoese, especially the young females, are remarkably neat in 
their persons. Even those in the humblest condition seldom offend you 
in a negligence of dress. The kerchief that protects the bosom, may 
have been rent, but it has been repaired ; its snowy whiteness blushes 
back the living carnation of her cheek ; the stocking may betray the 
frequent efforts of the needle, but it sets snugly to the round instep, 
and then there is nothing else there to make you wish the gentle 
wearer had forded one of her mountain streams. The daughter of 
the simple gardener, as she sits at market, by the side of her little 
vegetable store, seems to have caught her conceptions of propriety 
from the violets of her parterre; and the blooming girl of Recco 
understands how to give an additional attraction to a smooth orange, 
or a cluster of grapes ; she comes in her blue silk boddice, her rose- 
colored petticoat, her Maltese cross of gold, with her hair fancifully 
braided and interlaced with flowers; and the tuberose, the blossom 
of the pomegranate, and the sprig of rich jasmine, in their mingled 
fragrance and beauty, are not more captivating, than the bright smile 
which plays over her sweet face. Who would not purchase of such 
an one 1 I could not have passed her by, though her basket had con¬ 
tained only the blighted fruit of some vainly cherished tree. I have 
ever observed, that he who solicits charity for another, or pressed by 
need, essays to sell what is his own, is most successful when he rather 
stirs our admiration than pity. Emotions awakened by objects in them¬ 
selves agreeable, are ever more welcome guests at the heart, than 
those which come merely to claim our compassion. Hence it is, that 
rich men dying heirless, oftener bequeath their estates to the rich than 
the poor. What a miserable thing, after all, is human nature ! But I 
am moralizing again : this habit will be the ruin of me, and my narra¬ 
tive in the bargain. But can a stream leave the spring and not carry 
with it the properties of its fountain ? There is egotism in that re¬ 
mark : but let it pass. 

We could not leave Genoa without a farewell visit to the Mary 
Magdalen of Paul Veronese, in the royal palace. This meek being is 
represented in the house of the pharisee, at the feet of our Saviour; 
and so full of life and tender force is each limb and feature, that your 
feelings, unperceived by yourself, begin to flood your eyes. Her atti¬ 
tude, so meek and devoted; her long and flowing locks of gold, con¬ 
cealing more of her face than her emotions; the timid hand, half 
failing in its office; the look of grief and love; the tears, as they 
swim and fall, make you feel that there is a sweetness and loveliness 
in piety, which nothing can surpass or supply, in the female heart. 

We have been to the palace of the doges, but there is only enough 
there to make you grieve for what is gone. The great council cham¬ 
ber, with its lofty ceiling of vivid frescoes, and stately columns of beau* 
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tiful brocatello, remains; but the marble statues which once adorned 
it, have departed, and their niches have been supplied with such re¬ 
presentations as plaster and stiff drapery can produce. These men of 
clay and buckram, standing so astutely in this hall of legislative wis¬ 
dom, remind me of those members of our congress unconditionally 
instructed by their constituents. But there are memorials here, to 
which an American heart can never be wholly dead ; a marble bust of 
Columbus, and two letters in his own hand, addressed to the citizens 
of Genoa. These remains reconciled us to the desolate sensations 
of the spot; they brought back with vivifying power the virtues and 
trials, the triumphs and sufferings, of one to whom the world owes its 
greatest debt of gratitude, and who sunk to his last rest in distrust, 
desertion, and chains ! But it is not for me to dress his bier; nor will 
1 presumptively cast a flower into that fragrant, imperishable garland, 
which Irving has woven on his grave. Virtue may be misrepresented, 
persecuted, and hurried to the tomb; but the righteous wake not 
more assuredly to the reality of their hopes, than this to an immortal 
remembrance. 

The reader must not suppose that every thing in Genoa wore to my 
eyes so much of the couleur de rose , as this description may at first seem 
to intimate. I might have darkly shaded some features in this pic¬ 
ture, without being unjust to the original; but my first glance of the 
city, from the sea, disarmed me. I was like a painter sketching the 
face of the one he loves. I might with truth have brought into mournful 
prominency the ignorance of the great masses; their delusive confi¬ 
dence in the pageantries of their religion; their easily disruptured 
connection with a virtuous life; the jealousies and guilt which trouble 
their social relations; the absence of incentives to enterprise and in¬ 
dustry, in their civil condition ; the spirit of discontent which breaks 
and embitters their seeming repose ; and above all, the massive des¬ 
potism which grinds them to the earth. The lingering forms of free¬ 
dom have at length departed from Genoa; her doges are in the grave, 
and her commerce has fled the ocean. Egypt and Palestine, Asia 
Minor and Thrace, the Mediterranean and Levant, with the thousand 


bright isles which gemmed these waters, and where she was once re¬ 
spected and obeyed, now know her no more. Even Venice, her an¬ 
cient rival, has ceased to dream of her power; to all the East she is 
only what are now the hosts that went from her bosom to battle in 
the Holy Land ; a phantom of perished greatness. 

But a better day may yet perhaps dawn on Genoa. She is not yet 
the ruined votary of vice, nor the crouching slave of tyranny. An¬ 
other Doria, like her first, may yet arise to rally her scattered strength; 
to break the iron that eats into her soul; to send the malignant despot 
who rivets her chain, back to his petty isle; and, sustained by the shout¬ 
ing vigor of fraternal cities, to grapple with the force of Austrian in¬ 
terference, and with indignant energy hurl back the broken links of 


her fetters into the very teeth of that Moloch of despotism. May 
this day come; may these eyes see it; and Genoa, were not the proffer 
beneath thy pride, here are hearts and hands for thee! Strike for 
freedom and for self-respect; for the greatness lost, and the gifts that 
remain 1 Thousands mourn thy slumber, and the spirits of thy fa¬ 
thers speak to thee from the grave! 
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THE DYING GIRL. 


*To lira in hearts we leave behind, 

Is not to die/ Campbell. 


Do not forget me ! — I would not my name 
As a strange language to your ears became, 
But seldom uttered, only heard with sighs, 

As harp-string to the moaning wind replies — 
Not so, not so! 


n. 

Speak of me, when the summer day is bright 
With glorious sunbeams, and the golden light 
Streams through the lattice of my own green bower; 
Let me be there, in that rejoicing hour, 

At least in name. 


hi. 

Speak of me, when the twilight’s purple haze 
Shuts each fair prospect from your ardent gaze, 
And turning to the quiet joys of home, 

Sweet memories of departed dear ones come, 
To stir the heart. 


IV. 

Speak of me, when in heaven’s blue arch afar, 
Shines forth in glory each effulgent star; 

Say how I loved their lustre, that my name 
May ever dwell amid their hosts of flame, 

To meet your eyes ! 


Speak of me, when my own sweet garden rose, 
On slender stem, in moss-clad beauty blows ; 

I would be linked with all the flowers that bloom, 
Till ye might half forget the silent tomb, 

Where I shall lie. 


VI. 

Speak of me, when around the winter’s hearth, 
Young hearts are cheerful with the season’s mirth, 
And strike the soft guitar I loved so w’ell. 

And let its chords, in 6orae old ballad, tell 
A tale of me ! 


vn. 

Speak of me, not in sorrow, for ye know 
To what calm skies and gentle streams I go; 
To flowers that fade not, through eternal spring, 
All robed in light, to wear an angel’s wing, 

An angel’s crown. 


VIII. 

Speak of me then with gladness, not with tears, 

For when have flitted by a few short years, 

Ye, too, will pass from earthly care and pain, 

And we shall meet in paradise again, 

No more to part! 

| N.W. M. 
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woman's love. 

A woman’s love, deep in the heart, 

Is like the violet flower, 

That lifts its modest head apart, 

In some sequestered bower; 

And blest is he who finds that bloom, 
Who sips its eemle sweets; 

He heeds not life’s oppressive gloom, 
Nor all the care he meets. 

A woman’s love is like the spring, 

Amid the wild alone; 

A burning wild, o’er which the wing 
Of cloud is seldom thrown; 

And blest is he who meets that fount, 
Beneath the sultry day ; 

How gladly should his spirits mount, 
How pleasant be his way ! 

A womnn’s love is like the rock, 

That every tempest braves, 

And stands secure amid the shock 
Of ocean’s wildest waves; 

And blest is he to whom repose 
Within its shade is Given; 

Tiie world, with all its cares and woes, 
Seems lees like earth than heaven. 


A SABBATH DAY-DREAM. 


BY GRACE GRAFTr.N, AUTHOR OF ‘ OLD AGE AND BEAUTY,’ ‘THE NEW-YEAR,' ETC. 

‘I hail a dream, which was not all a dream.’ 

* The weather is so warm, and I have eaten sveh a dinner, that I 
am confident I shall fall asleep, if 1 go to afternoon church. What 
shall I do, mother V 

1 Go to church, Louisa, as your father desires. Listen to the ser¬ 
vice, with proper devotional feeling; and give Mr. Snorer's sermon 
your undivided attention, and you will be in no danger of falling 
asleep.' 

* Mother, I have tried that, and for the life of me, I can neither 
keep my feelings nor my attention alive enough to keep my senses 
awake. 1 have to pinch myself, and run pins into my knee, yet all 
will not do; some invisible power presses down my eye-lids; and 
before I am aware, there I sit, my stupid head nodding, with its eyes 
shut, in full view of the congregation.' 

4 You have said all this before, Louisa; but you cannot stay at 
home, without displeasing your father ; so let me advise you to make 
a virtue of necessity, and do your best to overcome this unlady-like 
habit of sleeping in church.' 

Louisa's mother might have added more; but her father's voice 
was now heard, summoning her to attend him ; and as in silence she 
pursued her way by his side, along the dusty path, beneath a scorch¬ 
ing sun, her heart rebelled, and she longed to be in her own plea¬ 
sant garden, or seated beneath the cool piazza. However, to church 
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she went, and to sleep she went; and while her father listened ap¬ 
provingly to the sound doctrine and well-turned sentences of Mr. 
Snorer’s discourse, the nasal twang and monotonous cadence of the 
good preacher had their customary lulling effect on the senses of 
several of the congregation; but I doubt if any one of them was visited 
with so singular a dream, as occurred to poor Louisa, during her 
stolen slumbers. 

The silly girl had read in one of her French lessons, a certain 
fanciful story, called the ‘ Palace of Truth/ and she now fancied the 
sacred edifice converted into such an abode, and Mr. Snorer’s motley 
congregation subjected to the involuntary betrayal of their inmost 
thoughts. Even her respected father did not escape. He, good man, 
listened with profound attention, to be sure; but instead of the spirit 
of piety, an imp of sectarian intolerance occupied his mind; and all 
the arguments of the worthy Mr. Snorer were treasured there, as 
offensive and defensive weapons, wherewith to carry on a wordy war 
(fighting still under the banner of the Prince of Peace,) with certain 
of his heretical neighbors. Even in her dream, Louisa felt sorely 
grieved at her imagined discovery of how very, very far her father’s 
spirit of religious controversy led him from the path of true Chris¬ 
tianity. 

A gentleman who sat in the next pew, was wide awake, and appa¬ 
rently attentive ; but when his thoughts were laid bare, they were 
found to consist of interesting calculations touching his earthly stores; 
while his wife, a notable house-keeper, was laying thrifty plans of 
domestic economy, her eyes at the same time fixed steadfastly on the 
minister, whose discourse she seemed to be devouring with both her 
ears. 

A young lawyer was next subjected to the ordeal, and his mind pre¬ 
sented such a medley of incongruous ideas, of shallow learning and 
vain conceits, that there was no room for devotion ; and Louisa was 
glad to pass him by, and take a peep at the thoughts of his next neigh¬ 
bor, a brother lawyer, and, to casual observers, his counterpart in 
mental endowments ; but there was a great contrast in the inner man. 
All wandering fancies were banished, and his high intellectual powers 
were turned attentively to the sermon of good Mr. Snorer, to whom 
he was listening, as he had often done before, wishing and hoping to 
draw instruction from his words ; something to satisfy the cravings of 
a religious heart. But he was disappointed, as usual, and fell into 
criticisms on the preacher; pronouncing him ‘dry/ ‘phlegmatic/ 
and ‘ wholly uninteresting/ 

An old bachelor sat near, a regular attendant on divine service; a 
religious man ; a man who admitted no excuse for those misguided 
individuals who pass through this weary pilgrimage ‘without God in 
the world.’ There at least Louisa expected to find a well-regulated 
mind, properly devoted to the exercises of the day. But it was not so. 
The good man’s heart was wandering after his eyes among the younger 
and fairer portion of the congregation; though he felt half disposed to 
quarrel with them for looking so pretty in their Sunday bonnets, that 
he could not keep his eyes off them. Louisa smiled archly, with ma¬ 
licious glee, when she found which way the old bachelors thoughts 
were straying, and she dreamed that he stretched out his hand to 
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seize her, and take his revenge ; but she stepped back, and turned 
demurely toward a pew, where reclined a gentleman with perfumed 
handkerchief in one hand, and on the other a kid glove. This young 
man was one of Louisa’s beaux, and she felt curious to know whether 
Mr. Snorer’s preaching produced any effect on his mind. But to her 
surprise, she could not find that he had any mind. There was a 
vacuum in its place ! It was a mere puppet, dressed up in the exter¬ 
nals of good society! 

Louisa turned to some young acquaintance of her own sex, and, as 
she expected, found them with their frivolous thoughts intent upon 
dress, running up and down the scale of fashion, with the same mono¬ 
tonous perseverance with which young ladies are taught to run their 
scales on the piano. When their eyes lighted on a new and expen¬ 
sive dress, well garnished with feathers, and furbelows, and all the 
paraphernalia of fashion, they might be considered at the top of the 
scale ; and down their silly thoughts ran again, when a dowdy object 
met their view. 

There was one lady, whose handsome face and brilliant eyes had 
often excited Louisa’s admiration. They seemed capable of express¬ 
ing the pure intellectual sentiments of an elevated mind; but Louisa 
dreamed that the fine qualities of this beautiful girl were obscured 
by pride and vanity; and even in church, these prevailed, to the ex¬ 
clusion of feelings better befitting the occasion. Perhaps, thought 
Louisa, if the preacher’s words reached her heart, for a heart she has 
of innate worth, beating beneath that lovely form, if the preacher’s 
words touched one chord there, it might respond in a nobler strain. 
But the discourse did not fix her attention, for which it would be 
hard to blame poor Mr. Snorer; and Louisa found her contemptuously 
scrutinizing the mean apparel of some humble-looking strangers in 
a pew before her. Mother and daughter they appeared to be, and 
were, as Louisa remarked, any thing but well dressed. However, 
though the outside was mean, there was worth beneath it. In the 
heart of the old lady dwelt the piety which ‘ passeth shownor was 
her daughter destitute of devotional feeling ; but at that moment, a 
sad struggle was going on in her mind. She felt herself meanly at¬ 
tired, in the midst of wealth and fashion. Poverty seemed to hang 
about her as a garment; and she was striving in vain to conquer this 
unworthy sense of debasement, by every lesson in favor of meekness 
and humility, that Christianity had taught her. Mortification had en¬ 
tered her young heart, and envy stood in the portal. How can I pray 
here, thought she, amid looks of scorn, and eyes of cold inquiry ? 
* Go into thy closet and shut the door;’ these words seemed to be 
ringing in her ears, and she longed for the sanctity of solitude, to re¬ 
lieve her from feelings which were at war with devotion. When she 
raised her head, her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes suffused with 
tears. It was the blush of false shame ; the tears were those of mor 
tified pride ; and as her mother at the same moment raised her head, 
there was a remarkable contrast in the expression of tranquil resig¬ 
nation in her pale countenance. Louisa was gazing on them both, 
with much interest, and preparing to search deeper into their hearts, 
when a bustle in the congregation awakened her. Mr. Snorer had 
reached the end of his sermon, and very soon he and father Somnus 
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stalked off together ; and Louisa walked silently home. On arriving 
there, she hastened to her mother's room, and exclaimed as she en¬ 
tered, * Oh ! mother ! I have had such a dream !’ 

* A dream, Louisa V said her mother, in an incredulous tone. ‘ I 
cannot think you have been sleeping in church again !’ 

* That was a matter of course, I am sorry to say/ replied Louisa ; 
* but my dream, dear mother ; will you hear my dream V 

Silence gave consent, and Louisa recounted her silly vision, as 
related above ; at the conclusion of which, her mother yawned several 
times; and then remarked, that if dreams were any criterion of the 
disposition of the dreamer, Louisa must stand accused of great want 
of charity in her interpretation of her neighbors’ thoughts. 


8 T A N Z A S 

WHITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF AN INVALID IN ITALY. 

BY HENRY T. TUCKEItMiN. 


Land of the mighty past! 

Land of the sword and harp, the loved and brave, 
Of gifts too bright to last, 

Land of Arts trophies, and of Glory’s grave! 

Of thee a boon I seek ! 

Not for wealth’s minion, or the heir of power, 

But for the pure and meek, 

A wounded bird, a sorrow-stricken flower. 

From a cold, craggy strand, 

Freedom’s last haunt, she courts thy genial sky; 

O wake the zephyrs bland, 

To round her cheek, and light her drooping eye! 

By the devotion true 

Of him who hath her vows — his being’s joy, 

By the clear eye of blue, 

And graceful ringlets of her eldest boy : 

By the soft, winsome smiles, 

And cherub archness of her second boro, 

And by the loving wiles 

Of the young babe, her play-thing night and mom: 

Restore the fond and fair, 

Whose brow hath kept undimmed its light divine, 
Whose locks of auburn hair 
Have swept no altar-stone but nature’s shrine. 

What though the senseless air 
Lists not to mortal call, but vagrant flies, 
Regardless of my prayer, 

To bring chill breezes ana tempestuous skies? 


Hope, lady, to the last 1 
Let votive faith thy constant solace be; 

Time’s bondage soon is past, 

And heaven doth ever cherish such as thee! 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

BY GEOFPREY CRAYON, GENT. 


Having pitched my tent, probably for the remainder of my days, 
in the neighborhood of Sleepy Hollow, I am tempted to give some 
few particulars concerning that spell-bound region ; especially as it 
has risen to historic importance, under the pen of my revered friend 
and master, the sage historian of the New Netherlands. Beside, I 
find the very existence of the place has been held in question by 
many; who, judging from its odd name, and from the odd stories cur¬ 
rent among the vulgar concerning it, have rashly deemed the whole 
to be a fanciful creation, like the Lubber Land of mariners. I must 
confess there is some apparent cause for doubt, in consequence of the 
coloring given by the worthy Diedrich, to his descriptions of the 
Hollow ; who, in this instance, has departed a little from his usually 
sober if not severe style ; beguiled, very probably, by his predilection 
for the haunts of his youth, and by a certain lurking taint of romance, 
whenever any thing connected with the Dutch was to be described. 
I shall endeavor to make up for this amiable error, on the part of my 
venerable and venerated friend, by presenting the reader with a more 
precise and statistical account of the Hollow; though I am not sure 
that I shall not be prone to lapse, in the end, into the very error I am 
speaking of, so potent is the witchery of the theme. 

I believe it was the very peculiarity of its name, and the idea of 
something mystic and dreamy connected with it, that first led me, in 
my boyish rumblings, into Sleepy Hollow. The character of the 
valley seemed to answer to the name ; the slumber of past ages 
apparently reigned over it; it had not awakened to the stir of im¬ 
provement, which had put all the rest of the world in a bustle. Here 
reigned good old long-forgotten fashions; the men were in home- 
spun garbs, evidently the product of their ow n farms, and the manufac¬ 
ture of their own wives; the women were in primitive short gowns and 
petticoats, with the venerable sun-bonnets of Holland origin. The 
lower part of the valley was cut up into small farms, each consisting 
of a little meadow and corn-field; an orchard of sprawling, gnarled 
apple trees, and a garden, where the rose, the marigold, and the 
hollyhock were permitted to skirt the domains of the capacious cab¬ 
bage, the aspiring pea, and the portly pumpkin. Each had its pro¬ 
lific little mansion, teeming with children; with an old hat nailed 
against the wall for the house-keeping wren ; a motherly hen, under 
a coop on the grass-plot, clucking to keep around her a brood of va¬ 
grant chickens ; a cool stone well, with the moss-covered bucket sus¬ 
pended to the long balancing pole, according to the antediluvian idea 
of hydraulics; and its spinning-wheel humming within doors, the 
patriarchal music of home manufacture. 

The Hollow at that time was inhabited by families which had existed 
there from the earliest times, and which, by frequent intermarriage, 
bad become so interwoven, as to make a kind of natural commonwealth. 
As the families had grown larger, the farms had grown smaller, every 
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new generation requiring a new subdivision, and few thinking of 
swarming from the native hive. In this way, that happy golden mean 
had been produced, so much extolled by the poets, in which there 
was no gold, and very little silver. One thing which doubtless con¬ 
tributed to keep up this amiable mean, was a general repugnance to 
sordid labor. The sage inhabitants of Sleepy Hollow had read in 
their Bible, which was the only book they studied, that labor was 
originally inflicted upon man as a punishment of sin ; they regarded 
it, therefore, with pious abhorrence, and never humiliated themselves 
to it, but in cases of extremity. There seemed, in fact, to be a league 
and covenant against it, throughout the Hollow, as against a com¬ 
mon enemy. Was any one compelled, by dire necessity, to repair 
his house, mend his fences, build a barn, or get in a harvest, he con¬ 
sidered it a great evil, that entitled him to call in the assistance of his 
friends. He accordingly proclaimed a ‘ bee/ or rustic gathering; 
whereupon all his neighbors hurried to his aid, like faithful allies; 
attacked the task with the desperate energy of lazy men, eager to 
overcome a job; and when it was accomplished, fell to eating and 
drinking, fiddling and dancing, for very joy that so great an amount 
of labor had been vanquished, with so little sweating of the brow. 

Yet let it not be supposed that this worthy community was without 
its periods of arduous activity. Let but a flock of wild pigeons fly 
across the valley, and all Sleepy Hollow was wide awake in an in¬ 
stant. The pigeon season had arrived! Every gun and net was 
forthwith in requisition. The flail was thrown down on the barn 
floor; the spade rusted in the garden ; the plough stood idle in the 
furrow ; every one was to the hill side, and stubble-field, at day break, 
to shoot or entrap the pigeons, in their periodical migrations. 

So, likewise, let but the word be given that the shad were ascend¬ 
ing the Hudson, and the worthies of the Hollow were to be seen 
launched in boats upon the river ; setting great stakes, and stretching 
their nets, like gigantic spider-webs, half across the stream, to the great 
annoyance of navigators. Such are the wise provisions of Nature, by 
which she equalizes rural affairs. A laggard at the plough is often ex¬ 
tremely industrious with the fowling-piece and fishing net; and 
whenever a man is an indifferent fanner, he is apt to be a first-rate 
sportsman. For catching shad and w'ild pigeons, there were none 
throughout the country to compare with the lads of Sleepy Hollow. 

As I have observed, it was the dreamy nature of the name, that 
first beguiled me, in the holiday rovings of boyhood, into this seques¬ 
tered region. I shunned, however, the populous parts of the Hollow, 
and sought its retired haunts, far in the foldings of the hills, where 
the Pocantico * winds its wizard stream,* sometimes silently and 
darkly, through solemn woodlands; sometimes sparkling between 
grassy borders, in fresh green meadows; sometimes stealing along the 
feet of rugged heights, under the balancing sprays of beech and chest¬ 
nut trees. A thousand crystal springs, w'ith wffiich this neighborhood 
abounds, sent down from the hill-sides their whimpering rills, as if to 
pay tribute to the Pocantico. In this stream I first essayed my un¬ 
skilful hand at angling. I loved to loiter along it, with rod in hand, 
watching my float as it whirled amid the eddies, or drifted into dark 
boles, under twisted roots and sunken logs, i^Jbere the largest fish are 
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apt to lurk. I delighted to follow it into tlie brown recesses of the 
woods; to throw by my fishing gear, and sit upon rocks beneath 
towering oaks and clambering grape-vines; bathe my feet in the cool 
current, and listen to the summer breeze playing among the tree- 
tops. My boyish fancy clothed all nature around me with ideal 
charms, and peopled it with the fairy beings I had read of in poetry 
and fable. Here it was I gave full scope to my incipient habit 
of day-dreaming, and to a certain propensity to weave up and tint 
sober realities with my own whims and imaginings, which has some¬ 
times made life a little too much like an Arabian tale to me, and this 
‘ working day world* rather like a region of romance. 

The great gathering place of Sleepy Hollow, in those days, was 
the church. It stood outside of the Hollow, near the great highway; 
on a green bank, shaded by trees, with the Pocantico sweeping round 
it, and emptying itself into a spacious mill-pond. At that time, the 
Sleepy Hollow church was the only place of worship for a wide 
neighborhood. It was a venerable edifice, partly of stone and partly 
of brick, the latter having been brought from Holland, in the early 
days of the province, before the arts in the Now Netherlands could 
aspire to such a fabrication. On a stone above the porch, were in¬ 
scribed the names of the founders, Frederick Filipsen, a mighty 
patroon of the olden time, who reigned over a wide extent of this 
neighborhood, and held his seat of power at Yonkers ; and his wife, 
Katrina Yan Courtlandt, of the no less potent line of the Van 
Courtlandts of Croton, who lorded it over a great part of the High¬ 
lands. 

The capacious pulpit, with its wide-spreading sounding board, were 
likewise early importations from Holland; as also the communion¬ 
table, of massive form and curious fabric. The same might be said 
of a weather-cock, perched on top of the belfry, and which was 
considered orthodox in all windy matters, until a small pragmatical 
rival was set up, on the other end of the church, above the chancel. 
This latter bore, and still bears, the initials of Frederick Filipsen, 
and assumed great airs in consequence. The usual contradiction en¬ 
sued that always exists among church weather-cocks, which can never 
be brought to agree as to the point from which the wind blows, hav¬ 
ing doubtless acquired, from their position, the Christian propensity 
to schism and controversy. 

Behind the church, and sloping up a gentle acclivity, was its capa¬ 
cious burying-ground, in which slept the earliest fathers of this rural 
neighborhood. Here were tombstones of the rudest sculpture; on 
which were inscribed, in Dutch, the names and virtues of many of 
the first settlers, with their portraitures curiously carved in similitude 
of cherubs. Long rows of grave-stones, side by side, of similar 
names, but various dates, showed that generation after generation of 
the same families had followed each other, and been garnered to¬ 
gether in this last gathering place of kindred. 

Let me speak of this quiet grave-yard with all due reverence, for I 
owe it amends for the heedlessness of my boyish days. I blush to 
acknowledge the thoughtless frolic with which, in company with 
other whipsters, I have sported within its sacred bounds, during the 
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intervals of worship; chasing butterflies, plucking wild flowers, or 
vieing with each other who could leap over the tallest tomb-stones; 
until checked by the stern voice of the sexton. 

The congregation was, in those days, of a really rural character. 
City fashions were as yet unknown, or unregarded, by the country 
people of the neighborhood. Steam-boats had not as yet confounded 
town with country. A weekly market-boat from Tarrytown, the 
* Farmers’ Daughter,* navigated by the worthy Gabriel Requa, was 
the only communication between all these parts and the metropolis. 
A rustic belle in those days considered a visit to the city in much 
the same light as one of our modern fashionable ladies regards a 
visit to Europe; an event that may possibly take place once in the 
course of a life-time, but to be hoped for, rather thau expected. 
Hence the array of the congregation was chiefly after the primitive 
fashions existing in Sleepy Hollow; or if, by chance, there was a 
departure from the Dutch sun-bonnet, or the apparition of a bright 
gown of flowered calico, it caused quite a sensation throughout the 
church. As the dominie generally preached by the hour, a bucket 
of water was providently placed on a bench near the door, in sum¬ 
mer, with a tin cup beside it, for the solace of those who might be 
athirst, either from the heat of the weather, or the drouth of the 
sermon. 

Around the pulpit, and behind the communion-table, sat the elders 
of the church, reverend, gray-headed, leathern-visaged men, whom I 
regarded with awe, as so many apostles. They were stern in their 
sanctity, kept a vigilant eye upon my giggling companions and my¬ 
self, and shook a rebuking finger at any boyish device to relieve the 
tediousness of compulsory devotion. Vain, however, were all their 
efforts at vigilance. Scarcely had the preacher held forth for half an 
hour, on one of his interminable sermons, than it seemed as if the 
drowsy influence of Sleepy Hollow breathed into the place : one 
by one the congregation sank into slumber; the sanctified elders 
leaned back in their pews, spreading their handkerchiefs over their 
faces, as if to keep off* the flies ; while the locusts in the neighboring 
trees would spin out their sultry summer notes, as if in imitation of 
the sleep-provoking tones of the dominie. 

I have thus endeavored to’ give an idea of Sleepy Hollow and its 
church, as I recollect them to have been in the days of my boyhood. 
It was in my stripling days, when a few years had passed over my 
head, that I revisited them, in company with the venerable Diedrich. 
I shall never forget the antiquarian reverence with which that sage 
and excellent man contemplated the church. It seemed as if all his 
pious enthusiasm for the ancient Dutch dynasty swelled within his 
bosom at the sight. The tears stood in his eyes, as he regarded the pul¬ 
pit and the communion-table; even the very bricks that had come from 
the mother country, seemed to touch a filial chord within his bosom. 
He almost bowed in deference to the stone above the porch, con¬ 
taining the names of Frederick Filipsen and Katrina Van Courtlandt, 
regarding it as the linking together of those patronymic names, once 
so famous along the banks of the Hudson; or rather as a key-stone, 
binding that mighty Dutch family connexion of yore, one foot of 
which rested on Yonkers, and the other on the Croton. Nor did h$ 
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forbear to notice with admiration, the windy contest which had been 
carried on, since time immemorial, and with real Dutch perseverance, 
between the two weather-cocks; though I could easily perceive he 
coincided with the one which had come from Holland. 

Together we paced the ample church-yard. With deep veneration 
would he turn down the weeds and brambles that obscured the mo¬ 
dest brown grave-stones, half sunk in earth, on which were recorded, 
in Dutch, the names of the patriarchs of ancient days, the Ackers, 
the Van Tassels, and the Van Waits. As we sat on one of the tomb¬ 
stones, he recounted to me the exploits of many of these worthies; 
and my heart smote me, when I heard of their great doings in days 
of yore, to think how heedlessly I had once sported over their graves. 

From the church, the venerable Diedrich proceeded in his re¬ 
searches up the Hollow. The genius of the place seemed to hail its 
future historian. All nature was alive with gratulation. The quail 
whistled a greeting from the corn-field ; the robin carolled a song of 
praise from the orchard ; the loquacious cat-bird flew from bush to 
bush, with restless wing, proclaiming his approach in every variety 
of note, and anon would whisk about, and perk inquisitively into his 
face, as if to get a knowledge of his physiognomy ; the wood-pecker, 
also, tapped a tattoo on the hollow apple-tree, and then peered know¬ 
ingly round the trunk, to see how the great Diedrich relished his salu¬ 
tation ; while the ground-squirrel scampered along the fence, and oc¬ 
casionally whisked his tail over his head, by way of a huzza! 

The worthy Diedrich pursued his researches in the valley with cha¬ 
racteristic devotion ; entering familiarly into the various cottages, and 
gossipping with the simple folk, in the style of their own simplicity. I 
confess my heart yearned with admiration, to see so great a man, in 
his eager quest after knowledge, humbly demeaning himself to curry 
favor with the humblest; sitting patiently on a three-legged stool, 
patting the children, and taking a purring grimalkin on his lap, 
while he conciliated the good will of the old Dutch housewife, and 
drew from her long ghost stories, spun out to the humming accompa¬ 
niment of her wheel. 

His greatest treasure of historic lore, however, was discovered in 
an old goblin-looking mill, situated among rocks and water-falls, with 
clanking wheels, and rushing streams, and all kinds of uncouth noises. 
A horse-shoe, nailed to the door to keep off witches and evil spirits, 
showed that this mill was subject to awful visitations. As we ap¬ 
proached it, an old negro thrust his head, all dabbled with flour, out 
of a hole above the water-wheel, and grinned, and rolled his eyes, 
and looked like the very hobgoblin of the place. The illustrious 
Diedrich fixed upon him, at once, as the very one to give him that in¬ 
valuable kind of information, never to be acquired from books. He 
beckoned him from his nest, sat with him by the hour on a broken 
mill-stone, by the side of the waterfall, heedless of the noise of the 
water, and the clatter of the mill; and I verily believe it was to his con¬ 
ference with this African sage, and the precious revelations of the 
good dame of the spinning wheel, that we are indebted for the sur¬ 
prising though true history of Ichabod Crane and the headless horse¬ 
man, which has since astounded and edified the world. 


But I have said enough of the good old times of my youthful days; 
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let me speak of the Hollow as I found it, after an absence of many years, 
when it was kindly given me once more to revisit the haunts of my 
boyhood. It was a genial day, as I approached that fated region. The 
warm sunshine was tempered by a slight haze, so as to give a dreamy 
effect to the landscape. Not a breath of air shook the foliage. The broad 
Tappan Sea was without a ripple, and the sloops, with drooping sails, 
slept on its glassy bosom. Columns of smoke, from burning brush¬ 
wood, rose lazily from the folds of the hills, on the opposite side of 
the river, and slowly expanded in mid air. The distant lowing of a 
cow, or the noontide crowing of a cock, coming faintly to the ear, 
seemed to illustrate, rather than disturb, the drowsy quiet of the 
scene. 

I entered the Hollow with a beating heart. Contrary to my appre¬ 
hensions, I found it but little changed. The march of intellect, which 
had made such rapid strides along every river and highway, had 
not yet, apparently, turned down into this favored valley. Perhaps 
the wizard spell of ancient days still reigned over the place, binding 
up the faculties of the inhabitants in happy contentment with things 
as they had been handed down to them from yore. There were the 
same little farms and farm-houses, with their old hats for the house¬ 
keeping wren; their stone wells, moss-covered buckets, and long 
balancing poles. There were the same little rills, whimpering down 
to pay their tributes to the Pocantico; while that wizard stream still 
kept on its course, as of old, through solemn woodlands and fresh 
green meadows : nor were there wanting joyous holiday boys, to loiter 
along its banks, as I had done ; throw their pin-hooks in the stream, 
or launch their mimic barks. I watched them with a kind of melan¬ 
choly pleasure, wondering whether they were under the same spell 
of the fancy, that once rendered this valley a fairy land to me. Alas ! 
alas ! to me every thing now stood revealed in its simple reality. The 
echoes no longer answered with wizard tongues ; the dream of youth 
was at an end; the spell of Sleepy Hollow was broken! 

I sought the ancient church, on the following Sunday. There it stood, 
on its green bank, among the trees; the Pocantico swept by it in a deep 
dark stream, where I had so often angled; there expanded the mill¬ 
pond, as of old, with the cows under the willows on its margin, knee- 
deep in water, chewing the cud, and lashing the flies from their sides with 
their tails. The hand of improvement, however, had been busy with 
the venerable pile. The pulpit, fabricated in Holland, had been super¬ 
seded by one of modern construction, and the front of the semi-Gothic 
edifice was decorated by a semi-Grecian portico. Fortunately, the 
two weather-cocks remained undisturbed on their perches, at each end 
of the church, and still kept up a diametrical opposition to each other, 
on all points of windy doctrine. 

On entering the church, the changes of time continued to be appa¬ 
rent. The elders round the pulpit were men whom I had left in the 
gamesome frolic of their youth, but who had succeeded to the sanc¬ 
tity of station of which they once had stood so much in awe. What 
most struck my eye, was the change in the female part of the congre¬ 
gation. Instead of the primitive garbs of homespun manufacture, and 
antique Dutch fashion, I beheld French sleeves, French capes, and 
French collars, and a fearful fluttering of French ribbands. 
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When the service was ended, I sought the church-yard in which 
I had sported in my unthinking days of boyhood. Several of the 
modest brown stones, on which were recorded, in Dutch, the names 
and virtues of the patriarchs, had disappeared, and had been succeeded 
by others of white marble, with urns, and wreaths, and scraps of Eng¬ 
lish tomb-stone poetry, marking the intrusion of taste, and literature, 
and the English language, in this once unsophisticated Dutch neigh¬ 
borhood. 

As I was stumbling about among these silent yet eloquent memo¬ 
rials of the dead, I came upon names familiar to me; of those who 
had paid the debt of nature during the long interval of my absence. 
Some I remembered, my companions in boyhood, who had sported 
with me on the very sod under which they were now mouldering; 
Others who in those days had been the dower of the yeomanry, 
figuring in Sunday finery on the church green; others, the white- 
haired elders of the sanctuary, once arrayed in awful sanctity around 
the pulpit, and ever ready to rebuke the ill-timed mirth of the wanton 
stripling, who, now a man, sobered by years, and schooled by vicissi¬ 
tudes, looked down pensively upon their graves. ‘ Our fathers,’ 
thought I, * where are they! — and the prophets, can they live 
for ever!’ 

I was disturbed in my meditations, by the noise of a troop of idle 
urchins, who came gambolling about the place where I had so often 

f ambolled. They were checked, as I and my playmates had often 
een, by the voice of the sexton, a man staid in years and demeanor. 
I looked wistfully in his face ; had I met him any where else, I should 
probably have passed him by without remark; but here I was alive to 
the traces of former times, and detected in the demure features of this 
guardian of the sanctuary, the lurking lineaments of one of the very 
playmates I have alluded to. We renewed our acquaintance. He 
sat down beside me, on one of the tomb-stones over which we had 
leaped in our juvenile sports, and we talked together about our boyish 
days, and held edifying discourse on the instability of all sublunary 
things, as instanced in the scene around us. He was rich in historic 
lore, as to the events of the last thirty years, and the circumference 
of thirty miles, and from him I learned the appalling revolution that 
was taking place throughout the neighborhood. All this I clearly 
perceived he attributed to the boasted march of intellect, or rather 
to the all-pervading influence of steam. He bewailed the times when 
the only communication with town was by the weekly market-boat, 
the ‘ Farmers’ Daughter/ which, under the pilotage of the worthy 
Gabriel Requa, braved the perils of the Tappan Sea. Alas ! Gabriel 
and the 1 Farmers’ Daughter’ slept in peace. Two steam-boats now 
splashed and paddled up daily to the little rural port of Tarrytown. 
The spirit of speculation and improvement had seized even upon 
that once quiet and unambitious little dorp. The whole neighbor¬ 
hood was laid out into town lots. Instead of the little tavern below 
the hill, where the farmers used to loiter on market days, and indulge 
in cider and gingerbread, an ambitious hotel, with cupola and ve¬ 
randahs, now crested he summit, among churches built in the Gre¬ 
cian and Gothic styles, showing the great increase of piety and polite 
taste in the neighborhood. As to Dutch dresses and sun-bonnets, 
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they were no longer tolerated, or even thought of; not a farmer’s 
daughter but now went to town for the fashions ; nay, a city milliner 
had recently set up in the village, who threatened to reform the heads 
of the whole neighborhood. 

I had heard enough ! I thanked my old playmate for his intelli¬ 
gence, and departed from the Sleepy Hollow church, with the sad 
conviction that I had beheld the last lingerings of the good old Dutch 
times, in this once favored region. If any thing were wanting to 
confirm this impression, it would be the intelligence which has just 
reached me, that a bank is about to be established in the aspiring 
little port just mentioned. The fate of the neighborhood is, there¬ 
fore, sealed. I see no hope of averting it. The golden mean is at 
an end. The country is suddenly to be deluged with wealth. The 
late simple farmers are to become bank directors, and drink claret and 
champagne; and their wives and daughters to figure in French hats 
and feathers ; for French wines and French fashions commonly keep 
pace with paper money. How can I hope that even Sleepy Hollow 
can escape the general inundation 1 In a little while, I fear the 
slumber of ages will be at end ; the strum of the piano will succeed 
to the hum of the spinning wheel; the trill of the Italian opera to the 
nasal quaver of Ichabod Crane ; and the antiquarian visitor to the 
Hollow, in the petulance of his disappointment, may pronounce all 
that I have recorded of that once favored region, a fable. 

Geoffrey Crayon. 


SPIRIT WITNESSES. 


‘ f never walk abroad in the fields or in tho woods, at morn or twilight, or in the sultry noontide, 
that I do not hear, and feel, and see, that Goo is within, around, and above me.' Filler. 


God’s praise is in the zephyr’s sigh, 

Low breathed the greenwood boughs among, 
And where the wild wind rushes by, 

Its cadence greets us, clear and strong. 

We hear it, when the ocean waves 
Break gently on the solemn shore, 

And when the tempest-spirit raves, 

To swell their hollow-sounding roar. 


We read it in the gorgeous cloud, 

Tinged by the day-god’s parting glow, 

We read it in the nustv shroud, 

Whose folds conceal the mountain’s brow. 

Do not those silver lamps on high, 

Suspended o’er the throne of night, 
Demand of us, unceasingly, 

To ask from whence and what their light 7 


To ask from what exhaustless urn, 

From age to age, their fires are fed 7 
When will their glories cease to burn, 

Their latest rays through space be shed! 
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INTERNATIONAL MONIED RELATIONS. 

BY AN AMEBIC AN. 


The rapid development of the resources of the United States, 
since the general peace of 1815, has attracted the attention of political 
economists, and opened many new relations between the old and new 
world. It is highly important that these relations should be fully un¬ 
derstood, and properly appreciated, in order to derive from them the 
utmost mutual advantage. Peace has become the settled policy, as 
it has always been the best interest, of all civilized nations ; the rela¬ 
tions, therefore, of which we speak, are such as are consequent upon 
this happy state of things, namely, those of trade and commerce ; and 
particularly such as naturally grow up between a country like ours, 
of boundless extent, unexampled fertility, and inexhaustible resources, 
requiring additional population, and increased means, for their full 
development, and nations like those of Europe, whose territories are 
overburdened with population ; whose fields of enterprise are all oc¬ 
cupied ; whose capacities are all tried, and whose surplus capital can 
ecarcely find any profitable investment. 

The intimacy of these relations are most sensibly felt between the 
United States and Great Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, and Ger¬ 
many ; nations which, while they have furnished us the greater part 
of our population, are at the same time those with which we have 
the most intimate commercial intercourse. It is therefore the nations 
above-mentioned, to which the remarks we have to offer will more 
particularly refer. 

In examining the relations which naturally subsist between different 
portions of the world thus situated, we are forcibly impressed with 
numerous reciprocal benefits which they can confer on each other, and 
are led to contemplate the various ways in which they can promote 
each others* prosperity. It is not only in the ordinary and regular 
transactions of trade and commerce, that these advantages can be 
secured ; but, in the peculiar situation in which these countries are 
placed, there are other movements, hardly less important in their 
results. We allude to the furnishing of population and capital by 
the old world, to develope the resources of the new. Let it be 
borne in mind, that we have boundless tracts of untouched, virgin 
soil, which the hand of industry, fostered with a little capital, can in 
a few years make more rich and productive than the best cultivated 
fields of England. Take, for example, the state of Indiana, which a 
short time since was a wilderness of prairie and forest, producing 
nothing for the support of man, except wild game and fish, but pos¬ 
sessing an uncommonly fertile soil, throughout its whole extent. Ima¬ 
gine a population of five hundred thousand inhabitants, rapidly emi¬ 
grating, to occupy this rich but rude region ; most of them poor, for 
the wealthy, and even those in comfortable circumstances merely, 
rarely emigrate. As soon as the new settlement numbers fifty thou¬ 
sand people, they form themselves into a state, and are admitted into 
the confederacy. As the tide of emigration increases, and sweeps 
over a greater extent of territory, the enterprising, hardy, and intel- 
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ligent citizens begin to turn their attention to rail-roads and canals, 
as necessary facilities to get their produce to market. Churches, 
schools, seminaries, and various benevolent and useful institutions, 
spring up, on every hand; men who went there comparatively pen¬ 
niless, and who perhaps borrowed a few hundred dollars, at exorbi¬ 
tant interest, to commence the improvement of their farms, become 
shortly independent land-holders; and the land which a few yearn 
before cost them a dollar or two an acre, in fee, now yields them 
a clear income of as much or more than the original cost per annum. 
The same principle extends to the community, and developes the same 
increase of the aggregate wealth of the whole people. 

The state being organized, and advancing rapidly in prosperity, 
issues its stock, or obligations to pay money, perhaps twenty or thirty 
years ahead, bearing interest at live or six per cent, per annum, and 
devotes the proceeds of the sale of these bonds, to making rail-roads, 
canals, and other improvements, which enhance the permanent value 
of lands, by opening facilities to market; and before the expiration 
of the twenty years, have added several times the amount of the debt 
thus contracted, to the substantial wealth of the state. It has also 


been proved, by abundant experience, that the income from tolls on 
these improvements, is sufficient to pay the interest on the debt in¬ 
curred for their construction, even in the early stages of the settle¬ 
ment, before much of the country through which they pass is re¬ 
duced to cultivation ; and of course, as the settlement advances, with 
renewed vigor, under the fostering auspices of so wise a policy, the 
revenue from the works themselves must increase with proportion- 
able rapidity. It has even been found, on some of the routes of 
these improvements, (we may particularly instance that of the Wa¬ 
bash and Erie canal, running through the states of Ohio and Indiana, 
and connecting the navigable waters of the Mississippi and its 
branches with those of the great lakes, and passing entirely through 
a wild country, where the lands, at the time of the undertaking, be¬ 
longed almost exclusively to the government,) that the sale of one 
half of the lands embraced within six miles of each side of the canal, 
has amounted to enough to defray the whole expenditure, leaving the 
other half to the government, increased in worth four fold, beside the 
enhancement in value of the lands more remote. This is by no 
means a singular instance, but has proved true in relation to the 
grand Erie canal, the Ohio canal, and all the other great thorough¬ 
fares through extensive sections of the vast valleys of the lakes and 
of the Mississippi. The object of these great internal improvements 
through these fine valleys, of unexampled fertility, is to form a navi¬ 
gable water communication from them to the Atlantic sea-board, ma¬ 


king a great entrepdt at Bufialo, the Constantinople of the West. All 
such improvements as are west of the state of New-York, connect 
these two valleys together, and bring their products into the great 
lakes, and through the lakes to the entrepdt at Buffalo. There these 
products meet the merchandise of the east, brought through the Erie 
canal, and there the warehousing and exchanges take place. Stand¬ 
ing at the point of exchange between the merchandise of the east 
and the produce of the west, and reaching, by these channels, through 
a territory of a fertility never before equalled, and of greater extent 
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than was ever before commanded by any metropolis, the city of Buffalo, 
already feeling the impulse in an unrivalled growth, is destined ra¬ 
pidly to become one of the greatest towns of the new world. There 
is not, upon the face of the globe, a territory of one quarter the ex¬ 
tent of the valleys alluded to, embracing the western part of New- 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Upper Canada, together with the Lower Mississippi, which pos¬ 
sesses such uniform fertility, and such vast natural resources. There 
are millions of acres, now unproductive, which, upon a very trifling 
expenditure of capital, may be made to yield as much as the best En¬ 
glish farms; and except for the English com laws, the productions 
would bring as good a price to the farmer, deducting expenses of 
transportation; and this development of wealth can continue, as long 
as Europe and our own eastern states continue to send population 
and capital into that region. 

Having thus seen the resources, developing and to be developed, in 
the new world, let us inquire in what manner the old world can 
aid in the vast and benevolent enterprise, with mutual profit and ad¬ 
vantage. We have already said, that it is by furnishing us population 
and capital . The former flows here from Europe, by the natural 
course of events, perhaps as fast as is desirable, particularly since the 
general pacification of Europe has allowed the population to accu¬ 
mulate ; but the latter is more regulated by conventional rules, or af¬ 
fected by whim and caprice. It is desirable, if practicable, to have 
them both flow in the same channels, in due proportion, so that their 
fertilizing influence can be more immediately and generally felt, 
throughout our whole country. Capitalists in Europe may feel as¬ 
sured, that if Europe sends us her poorest but industrious inhabitants, 
and at the same time furnishes our states, or monied institutions, 
with capital, to afford them facilities for improvements, wo can in a 
few years convert them into thriving and prosperous land-holders, 
mechanics, or artizans. Experience has proved this, so far as the 
system has worked hitherto; but the difficulty has been, that Europe 
has furnished too much population, in proportion to the capital she 
has provided. While she has sent us the population, to perceive and 
seize upon the resources, she has not furnished adequate means for 
their development. The effect of this state of things is at present 
severely felt, throughout our whole country. Stimulated by the cer¬ 
tain prospects of rapid increase of wealth, and confident, w ? ith good 
reason, too, of unparalleled returns for enterprise and industry, our 
people have undertaken too much, for the capital at their disposal. 
Many an undertaking, which, with sufficient means, could not fail of 
being attended with the most successful results, is now compelled to 
languish, for want of funds to carry it on. We allude not here to 
speculative enterprises, of doubtful result, which in all countries are 
more or less prevalent; but to the regular, substantial business and 
ordinary pursuits of the country, which are, with sufficient means, 


sure to meet with success. Hence the value of money has become 
exceedingly disproportionate to that of other things, though in a 
country like ours, presenting fields of industry and enterprise on all 
sides, it will always be higher than in an older country, where those 
fields are more occupied. In some of the new states, where emi- 
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gration is very rapid, and there is great activity in the development 
of resources, a rate of interest of twenty per cent, per annum can be 
paid, profitably, in many undertakings. Still, this is no criterion of 
what aught to be allowed, for the use of capital, but only demonstrates 
the fact, that we actually need more, and could use it to advantage. 

The question now arises, in what way can foreign capitalists safely 
invest their money here, and derive the benefits of its superior value 
and productiveness, in our new and growing country I We reply: 
First , in our state stocks, issued by the individual sovereign states of 
the Union, redeemable at some future period, at a fair rate of interest, 
the proceeds of the sale of which are almost uniformly devoted to 
making internal improvements, and thereby strengthening the security 
of the holder, by increasing the ability of the debtor to pay, when 
the securities become due. It is not like lending money on Spanish 
bonds, to be thrown away in civil wars, which devastate the country, 
and make the money itself an instrument of diminishing the ability 
of the people to pay when called upon ; nor is it even like lending 
money to Great Britain to discharge old debts, which hang like an in¬ 
cubus upon the nation, and which, whenever a failure of the crops 
creates an agitation about the corn laws, are threatened to be cancelled 
by a general revolution. The state of New-York has incurred a debt 
of some magnitude, for money expended in internal improvements, 
the income of which is sufficient to pay the interest, and form a sink¬ 
ing fund, adequate, in a few years, to extinguish the principal. The 
people not only can afford to pay this income, for the facilities of trans¬ 
porting produce and merchandise, but the prices of their produce, 
where it is raised, has been so much increased, as to refund to them, 
in this way, several times the cost of all their public works. The same 
may be said of the other states, though perhaps the result elsewhere 
has been hardly as favorable as in New-York. What, then, can be 
more secure, than an investment in loans, funded in this manner, for 
which public faith is pledged, and by which resources are developed 
to repay the debt four fold I 

Another safe method of investment for foreign capitalists, is in the 
stocks, or bonds and certificates, of our trust and loan companies. 
The capital introduced by the sale of our state stocks, is expended 
chiefly in public improvements, and affords no direct facility to indi¬ 
vidual enterprise. Foreign capitalists cannot, for several reasons, 
loan directly upon mortgage of real estate : it is enough to state two 
difficulties : first, they cannot receive title on a foreclosure; and 
secondly , they could not, at such a distance, conveniently or safely 
manage the investment. Our trust companies step in between the bor¬ 
rower and the lender, in a measure as trustees for both, and for a 
commission of the difference between a liberal interest to the lender, 
and legal interest from the borrower, they obviate all the difficulties 
of the former, which would spring from a direct loan, and furnish the 
latter with means, on easy terms, for developing the resources of his 
property. The capitalist feels assured, when he receives one of 
these bonds, or certificates, that it is the representative of a specific 
mortgage security on real estate, of an unquestionable value, hypo¬ 
thecated upon its issue, and binding also the whole original capi¬ 
tal stock of the company ; an ample residuary fund against contin- 
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gent losses. It is through these channels, that private negotiations 
can be made, to suit tho wants of the parties, and that foreign capi¬ 
tal can find sound investment, while at the same time it encourages 
safe individual enterprises. This plan of investment has not yet 
been very extensively adopted, as it requires to be fully and generally 
understood, to be appreciated ; but it is destined soon to become an 
important medium for the introduction of foreign capital. The sys¬ 
tem, so far as it has been adopted, has worked exceedinglywell, and 
to the entire satisfaction of all parties; and it is not to be doubted 
that it will rapidly gain a firm hold upon the favor of the foreign 
capitalist. We can speak with great confidence of the strict integrity, 
sound judgment, vigilant supervison, and consummate financial skill, 
with which these trust companies are conducted ; and we embrace 
in these encomiums the following, constituting, we believe, nearly all 
that have procured charters, and gone into operation; viz: The 
New-York Life Insurance and Trust Company ; the North American 
Trust and Banking Company; the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com¬ 
pany ; the United States’ Trust and Banking Company ; the Morris 
Canal and Banking Company ; the Trust and Banking Company of 
Buffalo ; the American Life Insurance and Trust Company of Balti¬ 
more; the Southern Life Insurance and Trust Company, Florida; 
the Georgia Insurance and Trust Company; and the Ohio Life Insu¬ 
rance and Trust Company. 

The prejudice which, for political purposes, was attempted to be 
created m this country, a short time since, against the introduction of 
foreign capital, did not take much hold of the public, and may now 
be said scarcely to subsist at all. Indeed, nothing could be more un¬ 
wise and unreasonable. We are in possession of countless treasures, 
locked up from use, and requiring a golden key from the other side of 
the Atlantic, to unfold them to our view. Shall we, on that account, 
utterly reject them, or waste our energies in comparatively fruitless 
attempts to obtain them in a violent and unnatural manner I We have 
vast plains of inexhaustible fertility; shall we refuse to reduce them 
to cultivation, by foreign aid, when perhaps one year’s crop, exported 
to the country that furnished it, would repay it as satisfactorily as the 
transmission of the gold and silver, and leave us the improved fields, 
to pour their treasures for ever into our laps I Surely not; but let 
both the old and new world, casting aside distrust and prejudice, im¬ 
prove fully the advantages of their respective positions, and mutually 
enjoy the benefits of' a wise and enlightened policy. Then would Eu¬ 
rope no longer be burthened with an overgrown population, destitute 
of employment; nor America languish for want of capital to develop* 
her resources ; then the beggars who solicit one’s charity at the cor¬ 
ner of every street, in almost all the countries of the old world, would 
be converted into wholesome and prosperous farmers in the new; then 
the overgrown capitalist, who racks his brain on ’change, to find any 
investment for his money, or add one eighth of one per cent, to his inte¬ 
rest, would at once double his income, and at the same time contribute 
much to the cause of philanthropy, and the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of man. Then, in short, should we see, in Europe, the poor 
amply provided with provisions and employment; the rich finding 
abundant use for their money; and the middling classes possessing 
far wider fields for enterprise and business; while in America, the 
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vast primeval forests would be still more rapidly converted into smi¬ 
ling fields, teeming with yellow harvests; cities would arise with 
even yet more astonishing celerity, furnished with ample warehouses 
to garner the precious burden; steam-boats would ‘trail their smoky 
banners* upon every river; and the fire-steed breathe flame from his 
iron nostril, as, panting yet unwearied, he drags the hurtling train, 
with its rich freightage, through every valley of our wide and beau¬ 
tiful country ; and Commerce, hovering with white wings over the 
Atlantic, and smiling in triumph at her victory over the demon of war, 
would bear from shore to shore, in willing arms, the rich and daily 
augmenting treasures intrusted to her care. 


THE SPEAKING PICTURE. 


SUGGESTED BY YANDERLY.Va PORTRAIT OP MRS. AU.STON, DAUGHTER OP AARON *UR*. 


Is it life, is it life, in the picture I see ? 

Can the grave yield its victim, the past smile on me? 

From caverns of ocean, from shades of the night, 

Comes this vision of beauty, this being of light? 

Let me gaze, let me gaze on that radiant brow, 

On the lips breathing life, on the cheek’s mantling glow; 

Oh 1 ’t is youth’s purest bloom, it is life’s sweetest grace, 

’T is the past smiling back from that beautiful face 1 

Let me gaze, let me gaze! — can the picture be true? 

Was the eye’s lustre thus, and the cheek’s this bright hue? 

Was it thus in the halls of the mirthful she shone, 

Like a star in the firmament, peerless and lone ? 

Was the hair bound with roses? the eyes flashing light? 

Let me gaze, let me gaze on the youthful and bright 1 
So looked she, so smiled she, in years that are gone; 

But we greet not her footsteps, we hear not her tone! 

Oh, *t is life! but the friends of her youth are all fled, 

In the halls where she shone, the fresh garlands are dead* 

And the loving and loved wept her long and in vain ; 

By the dim shore they parted, and met not again! 

Oh! ’t is life, it is life, in the picture I see, 

’T is the pa9t breathing back in its beauty tome; 

But there *8 grief with'that beauty, there’s wo with its bloom, 
When I gaze on that fair face, and think of her doom! 

In the silence of night, from those lips came a moan, 

On those bright sunny tresses the salt spray was thrown; 

And those deep eyes sought vainly some help to descry, 

When the tempest swept past, and the billows dashed tugh j 

Some pearly sea-cave may now pillow her head, 

By some nymph of the wave might her dirge have been said, 

As the white waters closed o’er Sieform once so fair, 

And the loud wailing winds rose above her wild prayerl 

Oh! *t is life, it is life! — for the picture smiles yet, 

With youth’s mocking bloom, but her sun hath long set; 

We gaze on her beauty, we wait for her tone, 

But the grave keeps its trust, and the sea holds its own! 
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JERRY GUTTRIDGE: 

OB AN IDLER'S NATURE CHANGED: A TRUE TALE O T ‘THE REFORMATION.' 
BY THE AUTHOR Of ‘THE TRESPASSER IN MAINE.* 


Oh, for * the good old days of Adam and Eve!’ when vagabond 
idlers were not; or the good old days of the pilgrim fathers of 
New-England, when they were suitably rewarded ! That they could 
not bide those days, there is extant the following testimony. In the 
early court records of that portion of the old Bay State called the 
District of Maine, in the year 1645, we have the following entry of 
a presentment by a grand jury : 

‘We present Jerry Guttridge for an idle person, and not providing 
for his family, and for giving reproachful language to Mr. Nat. Frier, 
when he reproved him for his idleness. 

1 The court, for his offence, adjudges the delinquent to have twenty 
lashes on his back, and to bring security to the court, to be of better 
behaviour, in providing for his family.* 

The whole history of this affair, thus faintly shadowed forth in 
these few lines, has recently come to light, and is now for the first 
time published, for the benefit of the world, as hereafter followeth. 


4 Wiiat shall we have for dinner, Mr. Guttridge V said the wife of 
Jerry Guttridge, in a sad, desponding tone, as her husband came into 
their log hovel, from a neighboring grog-shop, about twelve o’clock 
on a hot July day. 

4 O, pick up something,* said Jerry, ‘ and I wish you would be spry 
and get it ready, for I *m hungry now, and I want to go back to the 
shop ; for Sam Willard and Seth Harmon are coming over, by an* by, 
to swap horses, and they *11 want me to ride ’em. Come, stir round ; 
I can’t wait.* 

* We have n’t got any thing at all in the house to eat,* said Mrs. 
Guttridge. * What shall I get V 

1 Well, cook something,* said Jerry ; ‘ no matter what it is.* 

4 But, Mr. Guttridge, we have n’t got the least thing in the house 
to cook.* 

‘ Well, well, pick up something ,’ said Jerry, rather snappishly, ‘ for 
I *m in a hurry.* 

‘ I can’t make victuals out of nothing,’ said the wife; ‘ if you *11 
only bring any thing in the world into the house to cook, I *11 cook it. 
But I tell you, we have n’t got a mouthful of meat in the house, nor 
a mouthful of bread, nor a speck of meal; and the last potatoes we 
had in the house, we ate for breakfast; and you know we didn’t have 
more than half enough for breakfast, neither.* 

* Well, what have you been doing all this forenoon,* said Jerry, 

‘ that you have n’t picked up something 1 Why did n’t you go over 
to Mr, Whitman’s, and borrow some meal V 

‘ Because,’ said Mrs. Guttridge, 4 we *ve borrowed meal there three 
times, that is n’t returned yet; and I was ashamed to go again, till that 
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was paid. And beside, the baby’s cried bo, I’ve had to ’tend him the 
whole forenoon, and could n’t go out/ 

‘ Then you a’ n’t a-goin’ to give us any dinner, are you’?’ said Jerry, 
with a reproachful tone and look. ‘ I pity the man that has a help¬ 
less, shiftless wife ; he has a hard row to hoe. What’s become of 
that fish I brought in yesterday V 

4 Why, Mr. Guttridge,’ said his wife, with tears in her eyes, 4 you 
and the children ate that fish for your supper last night. I never 
tasted a morsel of it, and have n’t tasted any thing but potatoes these 
two days; and I'm so faint now, I can hardly stand.’ 

‘ Always a-grumblin’,’ said Jerry; 4 I can’t never come into the 
house, but what I must hear a fuss about something or other. What’s 
this boy snivelling about V he continued, turning to little Bobby, his 
oldest boy, a little ragged, dirty-faced, sickly-looking thing, about six 
years old; at the same time giving the child a box on the ear, which 
laid him his length on the floor. * Now shet up !' said Jerry,’ or I ’ll 
learn you to be crying about all day for nothing.’ 

4 The tears rolled afresh down the cheeks of Mrs. Guttridge; she 
sighed heavily, as she raised the child from the floor, and seated him 
on a bench, on the opposite side of the room. 

4 What is Bob crying about ?’ 6aid Jerry, fretfully. 

4 Why, Mr. Guttridge,’ said his wife, sinking upon the bench beside 
her little boy, and wiping his tears with her apron, 4 the poor child 
has been crying for a piece of bread these two hours. He’s ate 
nothin* to-day, but one potato, and I s’pose the poor thing is half 
starved.’ 

At this moment their neighbor, Mr. Nat. Frier, a substantial farmer, 
and a worthy man, made his appearance at the door; and as it was 
wide open, he walked in, and took a seat. He knew the destitute 
condition of Guttridge’s family, and had often relieved their dis¬ 
tresses. His visit at the present time was partly an errand of charity; 
for, being in want of some extra labor in his haying-field that after¬ 
noon, and knowing that Jerry was doing nothing, while his family 
was starv ing, he thought he would endeavor to get him to work for 
him, and pay him in provisions. 

Jerry seated himself rather sullenly on a broken-backed chair, the 
only sound one in the house being occupied by Mr. Frier, toward 
whom he cast sundry gruff looks and surly glances. The truth was, 
Jerry had not received the visits of his neighbors, of late years, with 
a very gracious welcome. He regarded them rather as spies, who 
came to search out the nakedness of the land, than as neighborly visi¬ 
tors, calling to exchange friendly salutations. He said not a word; 
and the first address of Mr. Frier was to little Bobby. 

4 What’s the matter with little Bobby V said he, in a gentle tone; 
4 come, my little fellow, come here and tell me what’s the matter.’ 

4 Go, run, Bobby; go and see Mr. Frier,’ said the mother, slightly 
pushing him forward with her hand. 

The boy, with one finger in his mouth, and the tears still rolling 
over his dirty face, edged along side-ways up to Mr. Frier, who took 
him in his lap, and asked him again what was the matter. 

4 1 want a piece of bread!’ said Bobby. 

4 And wont your mother give you some V said Mr. Frier, tenderly. 
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‘She ha* n’t got none,' replied Bobby, ‘nor ’taters too. 1 Mrs. Gut¬ 
tridge’s tears told the rest of the story. The worthy fanner knew 
they were entirely out of provisions again, and he forebore to ask 
any farther questions; but told Bobby if he would go over to his 
house, he would give him something to eat. Then turning to Jerry, 
said he: 

‘ Neighbor Guttridge, I’ve got four tons of hay down, that needs 
to go in this afternoon, for it looks as if we should have rain by to¬ 
morrow ; and I’ve come over to see if I can get you to to go and 
help me. If you ’ll go this afternoon, and assist me to get it in, I *11 
give you a bushel of meal, or a half bushel of meal and a bushel of 
potatoes, and two pounds of pork.* 

‘ I can’t go,’ said Jerry; ‘ I’ve got something else to do.* 

4 O, well,’ said Mr. Frier, 4 if you’ve got any thing else to do, that 
will be more profitable, I *m glad of it, for there *s enough hands that 
I can get; only I thought you might like to go, bein’ you was scant 
of provisions,* 

4 Do pray go, Mr. Guttridge !’ said his wife, with a beseeching look, 

4 for you are only going over to the shop to ride them horses, and that 
wont do no good; you ’ll only spend all the afternoon for nothin’, and 
then we shall have to go to bed without our supper, again. Do pray 
go, Mr. Guttridge, do !’ 

4 1 wish you would hold your everlasting clack !’ said Jerry; 4 you 
axe always full of complainings. It *s got to be a fine time of day, 
if the women are a-goin* to rule the roast. I shall go over and ride 
them horses, and it *s no business to you nor nobody else ; and if you 
are too lazy to get your own supper, you may go without it; that *s 
all I’ve got to say.* 

With that he aimed for the door, when Mr. Frier addressed him 
as follows : 

4 Now I must say, neighbor Guttridge, if you are going to spend 
the afternoon over to the shop, to ride horses for them jockeys, and 
leave your family without provisions, when you have a good chance 
to ’am enough this afternoon to last them nigh about a week, I must 
say, neighbor Guttridge, that I think you are not in the way of your 
duty.’ 

Upon this, Jerry whirled round, and looked Mr. Frier full in the 
face, 4 grinning horribly a ghastly smile,* and said he : 

4 You old, miserable, dirty, meddling vagabond! you are a scoun¬ 
drel, and a scape-gallows, and an infernal small piece of a man, I 
think! I’ve as good a mind to kick you out of doors, as ever I had 
to eat! Who made you a master over me, to be telling me what *b 
my duty 1 You better go home, and take care of your own brats, 
and let your neighbors’ alone !’ 

Mr. Frier sat and looked Jerry calmly in the face, without uttering 
a syllable; while he, having blown his blast, marched out of doors, ana 
steered directly for the grog-shop, leaving his wife to 4 pick up some¬ 
thing,’ if she could, to keep herself and children from absolute star¬ 
vation.’ 

Mr. Frier was a benevolent man, and a Christian, and in the true 
spirit of Christianity he always sought to relieve distress, wherever 
he found it. He was endowed, too, with a good share of plain com- 
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raon sense, and knew something of human nature; and as he was 
well aware that Mrs. Guttridge really loved her husband, notwith¬ 
standing his idle habits, and cold, brutal treatment to his family, he 
forbore to remark upon the scene which had just past; but telling 
the afflicted woman he would send her something to eat, he took little 
Bobby by the hand, and led him home. A plate of victuals was set 
before the child, who devoured it with a greediness that was piteous 
to behold. 

4 Poor cre’tur V said Mrs. Frier; why, he *s half starved ! Betsey, 
bring him a dish of bread-and-milk; that will set the best on his 
poor, empty, starved stomach.* 

Betsey ran and got the bowl of bread-and-milk, and little Bobby’s 
hand soon began to move from the dish to his mouth, with a motion as 
steady and rapid as the pendulum of a clock. The whole family 
stood and looked on, with pity and surprise, until he had finished his 
meal, or rather until he had eaten as much as they dared allow him 
to eat at once; for although he had devoured a large plate of meat 
and vegetables, and two dishes of bread-and-milk, his appetite seemed 
as ravenous as when he first began; and he still, like the memorable 
Oliver Twist, 4 asked for more/ 

While Bobby had been eating, Mr. Frier had been relating to his 
family the events which had occurred at Guttridge’s house, and the 
starving condition of the inmates ; and it was at once agreed, that 
something should be sent over immediately ; for they all said 4 Mrs. 
Guttridge was a clever woman, and it was a shame that she should 
be left to suffer so/ 

Accordingly, a basket was filled with bread, a jug of milk, and 
some meat and vegetables, ready cooked, which had been left from 
their dinner; and Betsey ran and brought a pie, made from their last 
year’s dried pumpkins, and asked her jnother if she might not put 
that in, 4 so the poor starving cre’turs might have a little taste of some¬ 
thing that was good/ 

4 Yes/ said her mother, 4 and put in a bit of cheese with it; I 
do n’t think we shall be any the poorer for it; fox 4 he that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord/ 

4 Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Frier, 4 and I guess you may as well put in a 
little dried pumpkin ; she can stew it up for the little ones, and it ’ll be 
good for ’em. We ’ve got a plenty of green stuff a-growin,’ to last 
till pumpkins come again.’ So a quantity of dried pumpkin was also 
packed into the basket, and the pie laid on top, and George was de¬ 
spatched, in company with little Bobby, to carry it over. 

Mr. Frier’s benevolent feelings had become highly excited. ' He 
forgot his four tons of hay, and sat down to consult with his wife about 
what could be done for the Guttridge family. Something must be 
done soon; he was not able to support them all the time; and if they 
were left alone much longer, they would starve. He told his wife 
he 4 had a good mind to go and enter a complaint to the grand jury 
ag’in* Jerry, for a lazy, idle person, that did n’t provide for his 
family. The court sets at Saco to-morrow, and do n’t you think, wife, 
I had better go and do it V 

His wife thought he had better go over first and talk with Mrs. 
Guttridge about it; and if she was willing, he had better do it. Mr. 
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Frier said, he ‘ could go over and talk with her, but he did n't think 
it would be the least use, for she loved Jerry, ugly as he was, and he 
did n’t believe she would be willing to have him punished by the 
court.’ 

However, after due consultation, he concluded to go over and have 
a talk with Mrs. Guttridge about the matter. Accordingly he took 
his hat, and walked over. He found the door open, as usual, and 
walked in without ceremony. Here he beheld the whole family, 
including Jerry himself, seated at their little pine table, doing ample 
justice to the basket of provisions which he had just before sent them. 
He observed the pie had been cut into two pieces, and one half of it, 
and he thought rather the largest half, was laid on Jerry’s plate, the 
rest being cut up into small bits, and divided among the children. 
Mrs. Guttridge had reserved none to herself, except a small spoonful 
of the soft part, with which she was trying to feed the baby. The 
other eatables seemed to be distributed very much in the same 
proportion. 

Mr. Flier was a cool, considerate man, whose passions were always 
under the most perfect control; but he always confessed, for years 
afterward, ‘that for a minute or two, he thought he felt a little some¬ 
thing like anger rising up in his stomach !’ 

He sat and looked on, until they had finished their meal, and 
Jerry had eaten bread, and meat, and vegetables, enough for two com¬ 
mon men’s dinners, and swallowed his half of the pie, and a large 
slice of cheese, by way of dessert; and then rose, took his hat, 
and, without saying a word, marched deliberately out of the house, 
directing his course again to the grog-shop. 

Mr. Frier now broached the subject of his errand to Mrs. Guttridge. 
He told her the neighbors could not afford to support her family much 
longer, and unless her husband went to work, he did n’t see but they 
would have to starve. 

Mrs. Guttridge began to cry. She said ‘she did n’t know what 
they should do; she had talked as long as talking would do any good; 
but somehow, Mr. Guttridge did n’t seem to love to work. She be¬ 
lieved it was n’t his natur’ to work.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Guttridge, do you believe the scriptures?’ said Mr. 
Frier, solemnly. 

‘ I’m sure I do,’ said Mrs. Guttridge; ‘ I believe all there is in the 
Bible.’ 

‘And do n’t you know,’ said Mr. Frier, the Bible says, ‘He that 
will not work, neither shall he eat V 

‘ I know there’s something in the Bible like that,’ said Mrs. Gut¬ 
tridge, with a very serious look. 

‘ Then do you think it right,’ added Mr. Frier, ‘ when your neigh¬ 
bors send you in a basket of provisions, do you think it right, that 
Mr. Guttridge, who wont work and ’aril a mouthful himself, should 
sit down and eat more than all the rest of you, and pick out the best 
part of it, too V 

‘Well, I do n’t s’pose it’s right,’ said Mrs. Guttridge, thoughtfully; 
but somehow, Mr. Guttridge is so hearty, it seems as if lie would 
faint away, if he did n’t have more than the rest of us to eat.’ 

‘Well, are you willing to go on in this way,’ continued Mr, Frier, ‘in 
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open violation of the scriptures, and keep yourself and children every 
day in danger of starving V 

1 What can I db, Mr. Frier?* said Mrs. Guttridge, bursting into a 
flood of tears; 4 1 *ve talked, and talked, and it*s no use ; Mr. Gut¬ 
tridge wont work ; it do n’t seem to be in him. May be if you should 
talk to him, Mr. Frier, be might do better.* 

* No, that would be no use/ said Mr. Frier. 4 When I was over here 
before, you see how he took it, jest because I spoke to him about 
going over to the 9hop, when he ought to be to work, to get something 
for his family to eat; you see how mad he was, and how provoking 
he talked to me. It *s no use for me to say any thing to him ; but I 
think, Mrs. Guttridge, if somebody should complain to the grand 
jury about him, the court would make him go to work. And if you 
are willing for it, I think I should feel it my duty to go and complain 
of him.* 

4 Well, I do n’t know but it would be best,* said Mrs. Guttridge, 
4 and if you think it would make him go to work, I *m willing you 
should. When will the court set V 

4 To-morrow,* said Mr. Frier; 4 and I *11 give up all other business, 
and go and attend to it.* 

4 But what will the court do to him, Mr. Frier ?* said Mrs. Gut¬ 
tridge. 

4 Well, I do n’t know,’ said Mr. Frier 4 but I expect they *11 punish 
him; and I know they *11 make him go to work.* 

4 Punish him!’ exclaimed Mrs. Guttridge, with a troubled air. 
Seems to me I do n’t want to have him punished. But do you think, 
Mr. Frier, they will hurt him any V 

4 Well, I think it *s likely,* said Mr. Frier, 4 they will hurt him some j 
but you must remember, Mrs. Guttridge, it is better once to smart 
than always to ache. Remember, too, you *11 be out of provisions 
again by to-morrow. Your neighbors can*t support your family all the 
time ; and if your husband don’t go to work, you *11 be starving again. 
Still, if you do n’t feel willing, and do n’t think it *s best, I wont go 
near the grand jury, nor do nothin* about it.’ 

4 Oh dear ! — well, I do n’t know !* said Mrs. Guttridge, with tears 
in her eyes. You may do jest as you think best about it, Mr. Frier; 
that is, if you do n’t think they *11 hurt him much.* 

Mr. Frier returned home; but the afternoon was so far spent, that 
he was able to get in only one ton of his hay, leaving the other three 
tons out, to take the chance of the weather. He and his wife spent 
the evening in discussing what course it was best to pursue with re¬ 
gard to the complaint against Mr. Guttridge ; but notwithstanding his 
wife was decidedly in favor of his going the next morning and enter¬ 
ing the complaint, since Mrs. Guttridge had consented, yet Mr. Frier 
was undecided. He did not like to do it ; Mr. Guttridge was a neigh¬ 
bor, and it was an unpleasant business. But when he arose the 
next morning, looked out, and beheld his three tons of hay drenched 
with a heavy rain, and a prospect of a continued storm, he was not 
long in making up his mind. 

4 Here,* said he, 4 1 spent a good part of the day, yesterday, in look¬ 
ing after Guttridge’s family, to keep them from starving; and now. 
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by his means, I ’ve nigh about as good as lost three tons of hay. I 
do n’t think it*s my duty to put up with it any longer/ 

Accordingly, as soon as breakfast was over. Sir. Frier was out, 
spattering along in the mud and rain, with his old great-coat thrown 
over his shoulders, the sleeves flapping loosely down by his side, and 
his drooping hat twisted awry, wending his way to court, to appear 
before the grand jury. 

‘Well, Mr. Frier, what do you want?’ asked the foreman, as the 
complainant entered the room. 

4 1 come to complain of Jerry Guttridge to the grand jury/ replied 
Mr. Frier, taking off his hat, and shaking the rain from off it. 

‘Why, what has Jerry Guttridge done V said the foreman. ‘ I did 
n’t think he had life enough to do any thing worth complaining of to 
the grand jury/ 

‘ It’s because he has n*t got life enough to do any thing,’ said Mr. 
Frier, ‘ that I *ve come to complain of him. The fact is, Mr. Fore¬ 
man, he’s a lazy, idle fellow, and wont work, nor provide nothin’ for 
his family to eat; and they’ve been half starving this long time ; and 
the neighbors have had to keep sending in something, all the time, 
to keep ’em alive.’ 

‘ But,* said the foreman, ‘Jerry’s a peaceable kind of a chap, Mr. 
Frier ; has any body ever talked to him about it, in a neighborly way, 
and advised him to do differently 1 And may be he has no chance 
to work, where he could get any thing for it/ 

* I am sorry to say,* replied Mr. Frier, ‘that he *s been talked to a 
good deal, and it do n’t do no good; and I tried hard to get him to 
work for me, yesterday afternoon, and offered to give him victuals 
enough to last his family ’most a week, but I could n’t get him to, and 
he went off to the grog-shop, to see some jockeys swap horses. And 
when I told him, calmly, I aid n’t think he was in the way of his duty, 
he flew in a passion, and called me an old, miserable, dirty, meddling 
vagabond, and a scoundrel, and a scape-gallows, and an infernal small 
piece of a man !’ 

‘ Abominable !’ exclaimed one of the jury; ‘ who ever heard of 
such outrageous conduct V 

‘ What a vile, blasphemous wretch !’ exclaimed another; * I should 
n’t ’a wondered if he’d ’a fell dead on the spot!’ 

The foreman asked Mr. Frier if Jerry had * used them very words/ 

‘ Exactly them words, every one of ’em,’ said Mr. Frier. 

1 Well,* said the foreman, ‘ then there is no more to be said. Jerry 
certainly deserves to be indicted, if any body in this world ever did/ 

Accordingly the indictment was drawn up, a warrant was issued, 
and the next day Jerry was brought before the court, to answer to the 
charges preferred against him. Mrs. Sally Guttridge and Mr. Nat. 
Frier were summoned as witnesses. When the honorable court was 
ready to hear the case, the clerk called Jerry Guttridge, and bade 
him hearken to an indictment found against him by the grand inquest 
for the district of Maine, now sitting at Saco, in the words following, 
viz : ‘We present Jerry Guttridge for an idle person, and not pro¬ 
viding for his family; and giving reproachful language to Mr. Nat. 
Frier, when he reproved him for his idleness/ ‘ Jerry Guttridge, 
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what say you to this indictment ? Are you guilty thereof, or not 
guilty]* 

4 Not guilty,* said Jerry ; * and here *s my wife can tell you the same, 
any day. Sally, have n*t I always provided for my family V 

4 Why, yes,* said Mrs. Guttridge, 4 1 do n*t know but you have as 
well as-* 

4 Stop, stop !* said the judge, looking down over the top of his 
spectacles at the witness, 4 stop, Mrs. Guttridge; you must not an¬ 
swer questions until you have been sworn.* 

The court then directed the clerk to swear the witnesses; where¬ 
upon, he called Nat. Frier and Sally Guttridge to step forward, and 
hold up their right hands. Mr. Frier advanced, with a ready, honest 
air, and held up his hand. Mrs. Guttridge lingered a little behind ; 
but when at last she faltered along, with feeble and hesitating step, 
and held up her thin, trembling hand, and reused her pale blue eyes, 
half swimming in tears, toward the court, and exhibited her care¬ 
worn features, which, though sun-burnt, were pale and sickly, the 
judge had in his own mind more than half decided the case against 
Jerry. The witnesses having been sworn, Mrs. Guttridge was called 
to the stand. 

4 Now, Mrs. Guttridge,* said the judge, 4 you are not obliged to tes¬ 
tify against your husband any thing more than you choose; your 
testimony must be voluntary. The court will ask you questions 
touching the case, and you can answer them or not, as you may think 
best. And in the first place, I will ask you whether your husband 
neglects to provide for the necessary wants of his family; and whe¬ 
ther you do, or do not, have comfortable food and clothing for your¬ 
self and children ]’ 


4 Well, we go pretty hungry, a good deal of the time,* said Mrs. 
Guttridge, trembling; 4 but 1 do n’t know but Mr. Guttridge does the 
best he can about it. There do n’t seem to be any victuals that he 
can get, a good deal of the time.* 

4 Well, is he, or is he not, in the habit of spending his time idly, 
when he might be at work, and earning something for his family to 
live upon 1* 

4 Why, as to that,’ replied the witness, 4 Mr. Guttridge do n’t work 
much ; but I do n’t know as he can help it; it does n’t seem to be his 
natur* to work. Somehow, he do n’t seem to be made like other 
folks; for if he tries ever so much, he can’t never work but a few 
minutes at a time ; the natur* do n’t seem to be in him.’ 

4 Well, well,* said the judge, casting a dignified and judicial glance 
at the culprit, who stood with mouth wide open, and eyes fixed on 
the court with an intentness that showed he began to take some in¬ 
terest in the matter; 4 well, well, perhaps the court will be able to 


put the natur* m him.* 

Mrs. Guttridge was directed to step aside, and Mr. Nat. Frier was 
called to the stand. His testimony was very much to the point; 
clear, and conclusive. But as the reader is already in possession of the 
substance of it, it is unnecessary to recapitulate it. Suffice it to say, 
that when he was called upon to repeat the reproachful language 
which Jerry had bestowed upon the witness, there was much shud¬ 
dering, and an awful rolling of eyes,* throughout the court room. 
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Even the prisoner’s face kindled up almost to ablaze, and thick 
drops of sweat were seen to start from his forehead. The judge, to 
be sure, retained a dignified self-possession, and settling back in his 
chair, said it was not necessary to question the witness any farther; 
the case was clearly made out; Jerry Guttridge was unquestionably 
guilty of the charges preferred against him. 

The court, out of delicacy toward the feelings of his wife, re¬ 
frained from pronouncing sentence, until she had retired ; which she 
did, on an intimation being given her that the case was closed, and 
she could return home. Jerry was then called, and ordered to hearken 
to his sentence, as the court had recorded it. 

Jerry stood up and faced the court, with fixed eyes and gaping 
mouth, and the clerk repeated as follows: 

* Jerry Guttridge ! you having been found guilty of being an idle 
and lazy person, and not providing for your family, and giving re¬ 
proachful language to Mr. Nat. Frier, when he reproved you for your 
idleness, the court orders that you receive twenty smart lashes, with 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, upon your naked back, and that this sentence be 
executed forthwith, by the constables, at the whipping-post in the 
yard, adjoining the court-house.* 

Jerry dropped his head, and his face assumed divers deep colors, 
sometimes red, and sometimes shading upon the blue. He tried to 
glance round upon the assembled multitude, but his look was very 
sheepish; and, unable to stand the gaze of the hundreds of eyes that 
were turned upon him, he settled back on a bench, leaned his head 
on his hand, and looked steadily upon the floor. The constables hav¬ 
ing been directed by the court to proceed forthwith to execute the 
sentence, they led him out into the yard, put his arms round the 
whipping-post, and tied his hands together. He submitted without 
resistance; but when they commenced tying his bands round the post, 
he began to cry and beg, and promise better fashions, if they would 
only let him go this time. But the constables told him it was too 
late now; the sentence of the court had been passed, and the pun¬ 
ishment must he inflicted. The whole throng of spectators had 
issued from the court-house, and stood round in a large ring, to see 
the sentence enforced. The judge himself had stepped to a side 
window, which commanded a view of the yard, and stood peering 
solemnly through his spectacles, to see that the ceremony was duly 
performed. All things being in readiness, the stoutest constable took 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, and laid the blows heavily across the naked back 
of the victim. Nearly every blow brought blood, and as they suc¬ 
cessively fell, Jerry jumped and scream ad, so that he might have been 
heard well nigh a mile. When the twenty blows were counted, aud 
the ceremony was ended, he was loosed from his confinement, and 
told that he might go. He put on his garments, with a sullen but 
subdued air, and without stopping to pay his respects to the court, or 
even to bid any one good-bye, he straightened for home, as fast as he 
could go.* 

Mrs. Guttridge met him at the door, with a kind and piteous look, 
and asked him if they had hurt him. He made no reply, but pushed 
along into the house. There he found the table set, and well sup¬ 
plied, for dinner; for Mrs, Guttridge^ partly through the kindness of 
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Mr. Frier, and partly from her own exertions, had managed to 4 pick 
up something/ that served to make quite a comfortable meal. Jerry 
ate his dinner in silence, hut his wife thought he manifested more 
tenderness and less selfishness, than she had known him to exhibit 
for years ; for instead of appropriating the most and the best of the 
food to himself, he several times placed fair proportions of jt upon 
the plates of his wife and each of the children. 

The next morning, before the sun had dried the dew from the 
grass, whoever passed the haying-field of Mr. Nat. Frier, might have 
beheld Jerry Guttridge busily at work, shaking out the wet hay to the 
sun ; and for a month afterward, the passer-by might have seen him, 
every day, early and late, in that and the adjoining fields, a perfect 
pattern of industry. 

A change soon became perceptible in the condition and circum¬ 
stances of his family. His house began to wear more of an air of 
comfort, outside and in. His wife improved in health and spirits, 
and little Bobby became a fat, hearty boy, and grew like a pumpkin. 
And years afterward, Mrs. Guttridge was heard to say, that, 4 some¬ 
how, ever since that ’ere trial, Mr. Guttridge’s natur’ seemed to be' 
entirely changed !* 


SPRING TIME. 


IT W. GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ., AUTHOR Of ‘CUT RIVERS,' ETC. 


Now *8 the time when Winter 's going 
From the bowers he blighted long; 
Now’s the time when Spring is glowing, 
Breathing into bloom and song ; 
When green buds are hourly springing, 
In soft bed and sunny vale; 

When the merry birds are singing, 
Fearless, round the cottage pale; 

And, a long-expected comer, 

From the gardens of the south, 
Swims in sight the blushing Summer, 
Sweet in smiles, and warm in youth. 
Gladsome notes are floating by us, 

And from earth a murmur steals, 
Softly, which must still ally us 
To the clod that breathes and feels. 
Life is round us in the breezes, 

In the ground a labor grows, 

And the humblest motion pleases, 

That from living fountain flows. 
Stagnant now no more, and frozen, 
Lo! the waters flash and run, 

And the lake unfettered glows in 
The new glances of the sun. 

Stoop to earth the ear, and listen; 

Hark! the murmur from below; 

Lift the upward eyes—they glisten 
With the rich and rosy glow. 

Wide and wondrous is the dwelling, 
Where the lovely builder works, 

And the murmur upward swelling, 
TelU us where her agent lurks. 
Prompt and ready at her summons, 
When the signal sounds of spring, 


Lo! arise her peers and commons, 
Fleet of fool and wild of wing. 

In the mansions long forsaken, 

Free to spin, lo build, and moil; 

Now they gather, glad to waken, 
Though they waken still to toil. 
From their labor grows their treasure, 
Silken robes and honied spring; 

And their very toil is pleasure, 

Since they fly, and flying sing. 

Yet, throughout her vast dominions, 
What unequal forms appear! 

Some on gold and purple pinions, 

Seem the princes of the air. 

Sweets from others’ toils assessing, 
Stooping only to partake 
The rich juice and luscious blessing, 
Which they never sloop to make. 
Like the lily near the fountain, 

Neither ao they toil nor epin, 

Yet, in joy and splendor mounting, 

Life and happiness they win: 

Flying ever round the summit. 

Heedless of the tribes, that low, 

Ply the shovel, dip the plummet, 

Grope in earth, and groping, grow. 
*T were meet answer to repining, 

Did the lowly grub deplore; 

‘These were made for soaring, shining, 
Shining, singing, as they soar. 

When thou wear’s! a golden pinion, 
Bright like that which soars so free, 
Thou shall have a like dominion, 

And the grub shall toil for thee.' 
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SKETCHES OF A TRIP TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


in. Gitchtc NaigoWf 1838. 

The traveller has no sooner entered the vast expanse of waters 
beyond the Igomean capes, than he anticipates something like a non- 
fulfilment of the imposing promise of the contiguous mountain 
scenery, made by their rocky altitude. Mountains, it is true, are in 
store for him, and cliffs, and falls, and cascades, and caves of most 
fearful aspect, amid all the rude magnificence of nature ; but he 
must traverse miles of the liquid plain, bounded by a coast of 
sand and bare hills, before these higher treasures of the grand 
and picturesque can be enjoyed. In passing these shores, a broad 
inland sea is before him. The waters are clear and blue. The 
sky is bright, and the air pure and fresh. Often the duck starts, 
with her half-fledged brood, from some sandy cove, or the gull 
displays her pointed wings, in rapid flight. Sometimes a raven 
on the distant sands excites a temporary interest in the voyager, 
under the impression of approaching a bear, or some monster of the 
forest; for the effects of refraction and mirage , along these shores, are 
often most surprising. Once we saw a beautiful martin nimbly re¬ 
trace its steps from the water’s edge up a steep bank into the forest, 
and more than once, the men landed to get a shot at a bald eagle. 

Nor is the structure of the coast itself, in these less elevated parts, 
without interest. A bright stratum of pure yellow sand serves as 
a basis for the growth of pines, of two or three varieties. The water’s 
edge exhibits a fringe of rolled pebbles, sufficiently varied in color, 
shape, and composition, to delight the most inveterate geologist. 
And between this assembled representation of all that is primitive 
and transitive, or medial and submedial, spreads a broad and smooth 
belt of hard sand, on which we had several fine races with the chil¬ 
dren. To walk here, away from the busy world; to breathe the pure 
air, and drink into the eye delicious views of the noblest lake in the 
world; is one of the purest enjoyments of life. And where there are 
so many objects to excite reflection, and delight the senses, it is impos¬ 
sible not 4 to look from nature up to nature’s God,’ who has spread 
out so beautiful a creation for human occupancy. In some places 
there are extensive layers of peat, elevated several feet above the 
lake, and in others, pure massy beds of the finest iron sand, without 
a particle of admixture. And there is enough of this article, on the 
shores of this lake, to supply all the counting-houses in the world. 
At all places, the shores are so clean and sweet, that a person might 
sit down to his meals, or port-folio, without in the least soiling his 
clothes. 

The tempests of autumn and spring have cast over these sandy 
coasts the decorticated and washed trunks of trees from other shores, 
which, after having been thus drained of their sap, and dried in the sun, 
furnish excellent fire-wood, and put it in the power of the traveller 
always to enjoy a cheerful camp-fire. We were often induced to sit 

around our evening fires, gazing at the stars of the northern hemis- 
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phere, and recounting the little incidents of the day’s journey, until 
admonished by the falling dew that it was time to retire to our tents. 
For nearly two days, this formation of oceanic sand, elevated into 
moderate hills and ridges, forms the constant rest for the eye on the 
American shore. Toward the north, the conic and serrated pinna¬ 
cles of Marmoage and Gorgontwa display their blue tops across this 
embayed part of the lake, and these elevated peaks are not lost sight 
of, in fair weather, until the voyager has passed a day’s journey 
beyond Whitefish Point. 

Early in the morning of our first day beyond the capes, we crossed 
a wide bay, on the southern shore of which rest the bones of Shingaba 
Wossin, a politic chief, of noble stature and bearing, who died at this 
spot, in the autumn of 1828. This chief was, for many years, the 
leader and ruler of the Odjibwa, or as they are commonly called, 
Chippewa nation, and evinced a foresight and interest in their public 
affairs, which reflect the highest credit on his memory. From the 
establishment of a garrison and agency in this quarter, in 1822, he 
evinced a friendship for the Americans, which was strengthened by 
his intercourse with the department. He appeared, from the outset, 
to understand the true policy of his people, and employed the last eight 
years of his life in efforts to secure their best interests. 

Blest be the spot that marks the chieftain’s tomb! 

There let the bright red flowers of summer bloom ; 

And as the winds sweep heavily along, 

Be theirs the warrior’s chant, and funeral song; 

And yearly let his native fort st fling 
I ts leafy honors o’er their sylvan king; 

While far around, the bright and foaming wave 
Casts incense o’er the noble Indian’s grave. 


Whitefish Point is a bleak, sandy peninsula, projecting a long dis¬ 
tance into the lake; and it is not easy to account for its not being 
swept away by periodical tempests, without the supposition that this 
loose body of sand and gravel rests on a rocky basis. Namikong, the 
name of this point in the Odjibwa, affords an instance of the concise 
and expressive character of this language, which I will only detain 
you by remarking, is a compound derivative from the particle no, ex¬ 
celling or abounding, amik, beaver, and ong y a particle of locality ; the 
interior of this part of the country having been formerly noted for 
the abundance of this animal. It is particularly from the extremity 
of this prominent point, westward, that the character of the shore 
strikes the visitor as rather plain and uniform. But this succession 
of lake sands is terminated by a scene as novel as it is grand. The 
great sand dunes of Lake Superior, called * Grandee Sables ,’ by the 
French, are almost unique in American scenery. It was late in the 
afternoon of our third day from St. Mary’s, before we turned the 
point of coast which first brought this imposing sight in view. A long 
line of high, naked, arid coast, suddenly burst upon us, as if thrown 
up by an enchanter’s rod. To one who has never observed scenery 
of this kind, there is really nothing with which to compare it. The 
vast accumulated strata of sand stands up from the water’s edge, like 
a precipice. There is not a tree or a shrub to detract from its bleak 
Arabic character, for miles together; and what renders it the more 
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remarkable, is the exact parallelism of the summit of these sand*. 
There are dense woods to the east and west of them; and the wonder 
seems, how this part of the coast should have been stripped of its origi¬ 
nal forest, and its light materials subjected to be whirled, by every storm, 
in showers of sand, and yet preserve its parallel summit lines. As the 
sun struck its full rays against these banks, they assumed the whiteness 
of stone, and stood out like vast structures of marble. The air 
whistles over these bleak and denuded heights, with a force that makes 
it difficult to keep one’s breath. 

We landed on the narrow belt of sand, at the foot of these sandy 
elevations. The acclivity is less abrupt than it appears, at a distance, 
and does not probably exceed an angle of sixty degrees with the hori¬ 
zon. In a few moments, the entire party, children and men, were in 
motion, on its ascent, and the strife seemed to be, who should scale it 
first. I admired the stalwart strength of one of our Chippewa guides, 
who, seeing the renewed efforts of my son, a boy of nine, to disentan¬ 
gle his feet from the yielding and rolling sand, took him by the hands, 
and mounted the acclivity, as with the strength of a giant. Having 
ascended, on a prior occasion, and Mrs. S. being an invalid in the 
boat, I amused myself along the beach below, while the others went up 
to explore the summits of this northern Sahara. They brought down, 
on their return, small fragments of granitic stone, of a vitreous lustre, 
having somewhat the appearance of volcanic action, together with 
minute but well-characterized specimens of red cornelian. This is, 
I think, the original locality of the coricus pitcheri, and we procured 
here also a number of specimens of a plant, from the root of which 
the Indians extract a most beautiful carmine. 

In my inquiries of the Indians respecting their oral superstitions, 
I found that these dunes were regarded as a vast, magnificent palace, 
the interior of which is inhabited by a class of powerful spirits, or 
necromancers, recognised in their mythology. The inmates, accord¬ 
ing to these tales, had only to thrust their hands through the windows, 
to obtain their fish from the lake. On these sands the natives also 
affect to point out the tracks of their Puk Wudj Ininees, or little men, 
which are a species of Lilliputians, or fairies. There is a bright and 
beautiful lake, called Leelinau, about half a mile back from the 
brink of the precipice, which cannot be less than two hundred feet 
above the level of the lake. Nothing can be more beautifully wild 
and sylvan than its shores, covered as they are with thrifty oaks, and 
Spotted with shrubbery to its very borders. 


**• Pusabikong , 1838. 

As we drew near the precipitous coast called Azhebik, or Pictured 
Rocks, I directed the man to keep close under the cliffs, being aware 
that they appear to better advantage from a near view. The day was 
one of die pleasantest of the season, with the lake calm, and not a 
cloud to intercept the full rays of the sun; so that the shadow of the 
Tocks upon the water constituted no small part of our enjoyment. 
For hours, we fixed our gaze on the varying scene. The rock rises 
abruptly from the water, and ascends to the height of several hundred 
feet. It is not, however, the grandeur of altitude that constitutes the 
leading impression. It would not be difficult to refer to more ele- 
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yated masses of rock, rising precipitously above sea or river waters ; 
but the geography of the continent, if not of the world, may be chal¬ 
lenged for so magnificent a display of variegated and at the same 
time elevated coast scenery, exhibiting such varied shapes of archi- 
tectural-like ruins, and bathing their massive and columnar fronts 
in so wide spread and pellucid an expanse of waters. 

There is much in the minuter features of such a scene, to elicit 
admiration ; but to our party, the principal impression arose from the 
strong appeal external nature here makes to the senses, in favor of 
the power and existence of the invisible hand, which called the scene 
into being. To see these vast inanimate masses of rock, piled up in 
paralleled grandeur for miles along the coast; subjected, by the action 
of water, to endless mutations of forms, and yet maintaining their 
imposing outline undestroyed, cannot but furnish a strong proof of the 
wisdom of that Power, which has so exactly adapted the influence of 
resistance, to the force of continued action. Go where you will, amid 
the rude and disrupted scenes of the continent, and the mind is drawn 
from geologic effects to their remote as well as perhaps proximate 
causes; but it requires a visit to Lake Superior, to contemplate the 
existence of those causes in a form which even the skeptic must 
acknowledge. 

For the distance of about twelve miles, this panoramic display of 
precipices and caverns, arches, turrets, and pillars, and broad-sweep- 
ing faqades, characterizes the shore ; and it only requires the sun at 
a certain angle, during a perfect calm, to see the whole lofty super¬ 
structure reflected, in a reversed form, in the limpid mirror of the 
lake's surface. We gazed, as others have heretofore, and will here¬ 
after gaze, upon the Cascade, the The Doric Rock, or 4 Le Chapel/ 
4 Le Portail/ the Great Cavern, the Turret Rock, and other points, 
each of which requires a drawing and a description, in detail, to be 
fully comprehended. Those who have lively imaginations, can see 
in the mottled and various colors upon the face of these rocks, shapes 
of all sorts and hues, from Dr. Syntax in search of the picturesque, to 
the formal and demure cut of the Roundhead, or the headlong zeal 
of the Crusader. And very many were the 4 likes’ and 4 resemblances’ 
which the party found. Danger, indeed, came before satiety. 

As we began to approach their western termination, the wind gradu¬ 
ally freshened, and although blowing off the shore, the reaction of the 
waves against its prominent abutments, and within the dark-mouthed 
caverns, produced a sound terrific indeed to female ears. And for 
several miles, the absorbing object was to make a harbor. We suc¬ 
ceeded in getting into the mouth of the little river Pusabikong, al¬ 
though not without shipping several waves, as the boat grounded on 
the sand-bar, which drives the Waters of the stream against the rock, 
at the very point of their exit into the lake. This is the miner’s river 
of the north-west fur traders. 

At this spot, we were detained twenty-four hours, and had the gra¬ 
tification of seeing the lake under the influence of a tempest. During 
its continuance, we were obliged to shift our tents to a more interior 
position. The waves were wrought ujj into winrows of foam, and the 
spray and water were thrown up an incredible distance. All night 
the deep resounding roar of the tempest rang in our ears. In the 
vol. xiii. 56 
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morning, the children amused us, by relating how their slumbers had 
been disturbed by the procession of friars and cavaliers, and other 
fancied objects, which they had seen, the day before, depicted on the 
surface of the Pictured Rocks. When the waves subsided, we found 
great numbers of small white fish cast up on the sands, and noticed 
fresh ranges of pebbles and boulders, which had been driven up from 
profounder positions. 

This river is a mere torrent, coming down over shelves of sand* 
stone rock. There are still traces of a visit of a party of miners, who 
were here before the revolutionary war, and cut their names on an 
isolated rock in the channel. We found, on the west bank, a kind of 
large whortleberry, called wabosimin , or rabbits’-berry, by the Od- 
jibwas. The common variety of this plant was very abundant in the 
pine w r oods, south of their encampment. The sportsmen of our party 
here brought us the partridge, pigeon, and saw-bill duck, called 
ozzig , by the Indians. I cannot say that these w r ere regarded with as 
deep an interest for their distinctive mark in ornithology, as in the 
gastronomic art; and they were transferred to our culinary depart¬ 
ment with the zest that travel every where gives to appetite. I ap¬ 
prized you, at the outset, that we did not visit the region to enlarge 
the boundaries of science, and I have now furnished you a practical 
illustration of the fact. 

While encamped here, a well-filled canoe of Odjibwa Indians en¬ 
tered the river, and came and encamped in our vicinity. We were 
located on an elevation, bearing a few large pines, and carpeted with 
the chirniphia, uva ursi, and other plants common to arid sands. Our 
Indian neighbors pitched in a small valley near by, and soon sent up 
a cheerful camp-fire, which displayed their location, and revealed 
their numbers. I sent down, through the intervention of Mrs. S., provi¬ 
sions and presents, and soon had the pleasure of knowing that I had 
made the whole group happy. The mother of the family shortly af¬ 
ter came up, attended by her healthy-looking, bright-eyed, happy chil¬ 
dren. She addressed Mrs. S. by the term nin dozheemiss ; i. e. ‘ my 
cousin,’ and presented her a dish of the wild fruit of the season. While 
these civilities were interchanged, the men smoked their pipes, with 
dignified composure, at their camp, having previously been up to 
offer a shake of the hand, and a bozhoo t and been dismissed with a 
present of tobacco, * the sacred weed,* which is the Indian panacea, 
certainly for every thing partaking of the character of care. I could 
not help remarking the ease and confidence inspired in these people, 
by thus meeting them in their own country, and with the confidence 
secured by prior acquaintance. 


‘QUIPS AND QUILLETS' PARAPHRASED.' 


And doctor, do you really think 
That asses’ milk I ought to drink? 
Twould 4 quite remove my cold,’ you say, 
And drive my old complaints away. 

‘It cured yourself’ — I grant it true, 

But then T t was mothers milk to you! 
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THRENODIA ON AN INFANT. 


*Yo«m mother! he I* (rone f 
Hie dimplrrl cheek no more will touch thy bread ; 

No more the mmic tone 

Floe! from hie lip., to thine all fondly preased : 

His smile and heppy Inugti are lost to thee, 

Lartb must hu mother and iua pillow be!' 


Oons, gone from us ! — and shall we see i 
Those sybil-leaves of destiny, 

Those calm eyes, nevermore? 

Those deep, dark eyes, so warm and bright, 
Wherein the fortune of the man 
Ly slumbering in prophetic light, 

In characters a child might scan? 

So bright, and gone forth utterly! 

O, stern word, nevermore! 

The stars of those two gentle eyes ] 

Will shine no more on earth ; j 

Quench’d are the hopes that had their birth, 
As we watched them slowly rise, I 

Stars of a mother’s fate; 

And she would read them o’er and o’er, 
Pondering, os she sate, 

Over their dear astrology, 

Which she had conned ana conned before; 

In her sweet simplicity, 

Deeming she needs must read aright 
What was writ so passing bright; 

And yet, alas! she knew not why, 

Her voice would falter in its song, 

And tears would glide from out her eye, 
Silent, as they were doing wrong. 

Her heart was as a wind-flower, bent, 

Even to breaking, with the balmy dew, j 
Turning its heavenly nourishment, [blue, 
(That filled with joyous tears its eyes of 
Like a sweet suppliant that weeps in prayer, | 
Making her innocency show more fair, | 
Albeit unwitting of the ornament,) 

Into a load too great for it to bear: j 

Oh! stern word nevermore! 

The tongue that scarce had learned to claim 
An entrance to a mother’s heart, 

By that sweet talisman, a mother’s name, 
Sleeps all forgetful of its art! | 

I loved to sec the infant soul, ; 

(How mighty in the weakness j 

Of its untutored meekness!) 

Peep timidly from out its nest; | 

His lips, the while, j 

Fluttering with half-fledged words, 

Then hushing to a smile, 1 

That more than words expressed, j 

W’hen his glad mother on him stole, J 
And snatched him to her breast! 

Oh, thoughts were brooding in those eyes, i 
That would havesoared like slrong-wing’d ; 

Far, far into the skies, [birds, 

Gladdening the earth with song, 

And gushing harmonies, 

Had he but tarried with us long: 

Oh stern word, nevermore! 

How peacefully they rest, 

Cross-folded there 
Upon his little breast, 


Those tiny hands, that ne’er were still 

before, 

But ever sported with his mother’s hair, 
Or the plain cross that on her breast she 
Her heart no more will beat, [wore! 

To feel the touch of that soft palm, 
That ever seemed a new supprise, 

Sending glad thoughts up to her eyes, 

To bless him with their holy calm ; 
Sweet thoughts, that left hereyesas sweet. 
How quiet are the hands 
That wove those pleasant bands l 
But that they do not rise and sink, 

With his calm breathing, I should think 
That he were dropped asleep; 

Alas! too deep, too deep 
Is this his slumber! 

Time scarce can number 
The years ere he will wake again ; 

Oh may we see his eye-lids open then l 
Oh stern word, nevermore ! 

As the airy gossamere, 

Floating in the sunlight clear. 

Where’er it touches, clingeth tightly, 
Round glossy leaf, or stump unsightly, 

So from his spirit wandered out 
Tendrils, spreading all about; 

Knitting all things in its thrall, 

With a perfect love of all: 

Oh stern word, nevermore! 

He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of time, [play, 
With dreamy eyes, watching the ripples' 
And listening their fairy chime; 

His slender sail 
Ne’er felt the gale; 

He did but float a little way, 

And putting to the shore, 

While yet’t was early day, 

Went calmly on his way, 

To dwell with us no more! 

No jarring did he feel, 

No grating on his vessel’s keel; 

A strip of silver sand 

Mingled the waters with the land, 

Where he was seen no more : 

Oh stern word, nevermore! 

Full short his journey was; no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave ; 

The weary weight that old men must, 

He bore not to the grave: 

He seemed a cherub who had lost his way, 
And wandered hither; so his stay 

With us was short, and’t was most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet, 
To stand before his God : 

Oh stern word, nevermore! (Ck. r. 
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THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 


■T GEOITREY CRAYON, GENT. 


My quiet residence in the country, aloof from fashion, politics, and 
the money market, leaves me rather at a loss for important occupa¬ 
tion, and drives me to the study of nature, and other low pursuits. 
Having few neighbors, also, on whom to keep a watch, and exer¬ 
cise my habits of observation, I am fain to amuse myself with prying 
into the domestic concerns and peculiarities of the animals around 
me ; and, during the present season, have derived considerable enter¬ 
tainment from certain sociable little birds, almost the only visiters 
we hate, during this early part of the year. 

Those who have passed the winter in the country, are sensible of 
the delightful influences that accompany the earliest indications of 
spring ; and of these, none are more delightful than the first notes of 
the birds. There is one modest little sad-colored bird, much resem¬ 
bling a wren, which came about the house just on the skirts of win¬ 
ter, when not a blade of grass was to be seen, and when a few pre¬ 
maturely warm days had given a flattering foretaste of soft weather. 
He sang early in the dawning, long before sun-rise, and late in the 
evening, just before the closing in of night, his matin and his vesper 
hymns. It is true, he sang occasionally throughout the day ; but at 
these still hours, his song was more remarked. He sat on a leafless 
tree, just before the window, and warbled forth his notes, free and 
simple, but singularly sweet, with something of a plaintive tone, that 
heightened their effect. 

The first morning that he w as heard, was a joyous one among the 
young folks of my household. The long, death-like sleep of winter 
was at an end ; nature was once more awakening; they now promised 
themselves the immediate appearance of buds and blossoms. I was re¬ 
minded of the tempest-tossed crew of Columbus, when, after their long 
dubious voyage, the field birds came singing round the ship, though 
still far at sea, rejoicing them with the belief of the immediate proxi¬ 
mity of land. A sharp return of wdnter almost silenced my little 
songster, and dashed the hilarity of the Household ; yet still he poured 
forth, now and then, a few plaintive notes, between the frosty pipings 
of the breeze, like gleams of sunshine betw r een wintry clouds. 

I have consulted my book of ornithology in vain, to find out the 
name of this kindly little bird, who certainly deserves honor and favor 
far beyond his modest pretensions. He comes like the low’ly violet, 
the most unpretending, but welcomest of flowers, breathing the sweet 
promise of the early year. 

Another of our feathered visiters, who follow' close upon the steps 
of winter, is the Pe-wit, or Pe-wee, or Phcebe-bird ; for he is called 
by each of these names, from a fancied resemblance to the sound of 
his monotonous note. He is a sociable little being, and seeks the ha¬ 
bitation of man. A pair of them have built beneath my porch, and 
have reared several broods there, for two years past, their nest being 
never disturbed. They arrive early in the spring, just when the crocus 
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and the snow-drop begin to peep forth. Their first chirp spreads 
gladness through tne house. * The Phcebe-birds have come !’ is heard 
on all sides; they are welcomed back like members of the family ; 
and speculations are made upon where they have been, and what 
countries they have seen, during their long absence. Their arrival is 
the more cheering, as it is pronounced, by the old weather-wise peo¬ 
ple of the country, the sure sign that the severe frosts are at an end, 
and that the gardener may resume his labors with confidence. 

About this time, too, arrives the blue-bird, so poetically yet truly 
described by Wilson. His appearance gladdens the whole land¬ 
scape. You hear his soft warble in every field. He sociably ap¬ 
proaches your habitation, and takes up his residence in your vicinity. 
But why should I attempt to describe him, when I have Wilson’s own 
graphic verses, to place him before the reader ? 

When winter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 

Green meadows and brown furrowed fields reappearing, 

The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 

And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering; 

When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 

When red glow the mHples, so frei=h and so pleasing, 

O then comes the blue-bird, the herald of spring, 

And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 

The loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring; 

Then warm glows the sunshine, and warm glows the weather; 

The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 

And spice-wood and sassafras budding together; 

O then to your gardens, ye housewives, repair, 

Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure; 

The blue-bird will chant from his box such an air, 

That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure! 

He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 

The red flowering peach, and the apple’s sweet blossoms; 

He snaps up destroyers, wherever they be, 

And seizes the caitills that lurk in their bosoms; 

He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours, 

The wormsfroin the webs where they riot and welter; 

His song and his services freely are ours, 

And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 

The ploughman i9 pleased when he gleans in his train, 

Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer him; 

The gard’ner delights id his sweet simple strain, 

And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him. 

The slow lingering school-boys forger they ’ll be chid, 

While gazing intent, as he warbles before them, 

In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red, 

That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


The happiest bird of our spring, however, and one that rivals the 
European lark, in my estimation, is the Boblincon, or Boblink, as he 
is commonly called. He arrives at that choice portion of our year, 
which, in this latitude, answers to the description of the month of May, 
so often given by the poets. With us, it begins about the middle of 
May, and lasts until nearly the middle of June. Earlier than this, 
winter is apt to return on its traces, and to blight the opening beau¬ 
ties of the year; and later than this, begin the parching, and pant¬ 
ing, and dissolving heats of summer. But in this genial interval, nature 
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is in all her freshness and fragrance: 1 the rains are over and gone, 
the flowers appear upon the earth, the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land/ The trees 
are now in their fullest foliage and brightest verdure; the woods are 
gay with the clustered flowers of the laurel; the air is perfumed by 
the sweet-briar and the wild rose; the meadows are enamelled with 
clover-blossoms; while the young apple, the peach, and the plum, 
begin to swell, and the cherry to glow, among the green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the Boblink. He comes 
amidst the pomp and fragrance of the season; his life seems all sensi¬ 
bility and enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He is to be found in 
the soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest meadows; and is most in 
song, when the clover is in blossom. He perches on the topmost twig 
of a tree, or on some long flaunting weed, and as he rises and sinks 
with the breeze, pours forth a succession of rich tinkling notes; 
crowding one upon another, like the outpouring melody of the sky¬ 
lark, and possessing the same rapturous character. Sometimes he 
pitches from the summit of a tree, begins his song as soon as he gets 
upon the wing, and flutters tremulously down to the earth, as if over¬ 
come with ecstacy at his own music. Sometimes he is in pursuit of 
his paramour; always in full song, as if he would win her by bis 
melody ; and always with the same appearance of intoxication and 
delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the Boblink was the 
envy of my boyhood. He crossed my path in the sweetest weather, 
and the sweetest season of the year, when all nature called to the 
fields, and the rural feeling throbbed in every bosom; but when I, 
luckless urchin ! was doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong 
day, in that purgatory of boyhood, a school-room. It seemed as if 
the little varlet mocked at me, as he flew by in full song, and sought 
to taunt me with his happier lot. Oh, how I envied him! No les¬ 
sons, no tasks, no hateful school ; nothing but holiday, frolic, green 
fields, and fine weather. Had I been then more versed in poetry, I 
might have addressed him in the words of Logan to the cuckoo: 


Sweet bird! th y bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 

No winter in thy year. 

Oh ! could I fly, I *d fly with thee; 

We’d make, on joylul wing, 

Our annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring l 


Farther observation and experience have given me a different idea 
of this little feathered voluptuary, which I will venture to impart, 
for the benefit of my school-boy readers, who may regard him with 
the same unqualified envy and admiration which I once indulged. I 
have shown him only as I saw him at first, in what I may call the poeti¬ 
cal part of his career, when he in a manner devoted himself to elegant 
pursuits and enjoyments, and was a bird of music, and song, and taste, 
and sensibility, and refinement. While this lasted, he was sacred from 
injury ; the very school-boy would not fling a stone at him, and the 
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merest rustic would pause to listen to his strain. But mark the dif¬ 
ference. As the year advances, as the clover-blossoms disappear, 
and the spring fades into summer, his notes cease to vibrate on the 
ear. He gradually gives up his elegant tastes and habits, dolls his poeti¬ 
cal and professional suit of black, assumes a russet or rather dusty garb, 
and enters into the gross enjoyments of common, vulgar birds. He be¬ 
comes a bon vivant, a mere gourmand; thinking of nothing but good 
cheer, and gormandizing on the seeds of the long grasses on which 
he lately swung, and chaunted so musically. He begins to think there 
is nothing like ‘ the joys of the table,’ if I may be allowed to apply 
that convivial phrase to his indulgences. He now grows discontented 
with plain, every day fare, and sets out on a gastronomical tour, 
in search of foreign luxuries. He is to be found in myriads among 
the reeds of the Delaware, banqueting on their seeds ; grows cor¬ 
pulent with good feeding, and soon acquires the unlucky renown of 
the ortolan. Wherever he goes, pop! pop! pop! the rusty fire¬ 
locks of the country are cracking on every side ; he sees his com¬ 
panions falling by thousands around him ; he is the reed-bird , the 
much-sought-for tit-bit of the Pennsylvanian epicure. 

Does he take warning and reform { Not he! He wings his flight 
still farther south, in search of other luxuries. We hear of him gor¬ 
ging himself in the rice swamps; filling himself with rice almost to 
bursting; he can hardly fly for corpulency. Last stage of his career, 
we hear of him spitted by dozens, and served up on the table of the 
gourmand, the most vaunted of southern dainties, the rice-bird of the 
(Jarolinas. 


Such is the story of the once musical and admired, but finally 
sensual and persecuted, Boblink. It contains a moral, worthy the 
attention of all little birds and little boys; warning them to keep to 
those refined and intellectual pursuits, which raised him to so high a 
pitch of popularity, during the early part of his career; but to eschew 
all tendency to that gross and dissipated indulgence, which brought 
this mistaken little bird to an untimely end. 

Which is all at present, from the well-wisher of little boys and 


little birds, 


Geoffrey Crayon. 


THE 8PIRIT OP BEAUTY. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Spirit of Beauty! where, 

Where is thy home 1 The morn, scattering thy varied dyes 
O’er the fresh flowers'? —the mist-wreathed fields, or peaks that rise 
Snow-robed in air 3 

Or dost thou dwell 

Far in the coral depths of the blue southern sea, 

Reflected there, in many a flashing gem, and silently 
Decking the gorgeous shell 7 

Or doth thy mansion lie 

In the soft, billowy clouds, whose sunset glories streak 
The twihgnt sky, like the pure blush on maiden’s cheek 
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The Life op John Jays with Selections from his Correspondence and Miscellaneous 
Papers. By his Son, William Jay. In two volumes, pp. 1015. New-York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


It is a striking and a lamentable fact, that the present generation have, in a great 
measure, forgotten the great principles of liberty, which were the object of the revo¬ 
lution ; are very ignorant of their importance, and insensible to their violation; and 
are equally uninformed of the elevated character, and as little animated by the pure 
spirit, of the men by whom our rich inheritance was achieved. Among the foremost 
of these, was John Jay. It may safely be said, that next to Washington, no one 
man can be pointed out, who had so much to do in originating the great measures of 
the revolution; so eminent an agency in their prosecution to their ultimate glorious 
success; a more distinguished part in giving them efficacy and permanence, in the 
construction and establishment of the federal constitution; or a more honorable share 
in carrying them into that operation which gave such prosperity and eminence to our 
country, under its early administration. A refugee of distinguished character, and 
his former friend, in a letter to Mr. JaT, written from England in 1782, says: 1 What 
a great theatre are you acting upon, and what a conspicuous part do you sustain! 
1 have always considered you as one of the most formidable enemies of this country.* 
Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to him of April 11,1783, observes: 1 1 congratulate you on 
the singular happiness of having borne so distinguished a part, both in the earliest 
and latest transactions of this revolution.’ 

The biography before us throws much light on a matter which has been the subject 
of great speculation; the transactions at Paris, in the negotiations for peace. It for- 
cibly exhibits the part taken by all the public functionaries of the three nations; the 
selfish and faithless conduct of the French court, in relation to the interests of this 
country, on that occasion; and the grounds of the large claims she has made on our 
national gratitude. This may be deemed severe language; but to justify it, we 
refer to the following extract: 


“ In Mr. Jay’s diary, is the following entry: 1 October 28th, Monday. Mr. Adams 
was with me three hours, this morning. I mentioned to him the progress and pre¬ 
sent state of our negotiation with Britain ; my conjectures of the views of France 
and Spain, and the part which it appeared to me advisable for us to act. He con¬ 
curred ioith me in sentiment,on all these points' Mr. Adams took an early opportu¬ 
nity to enlighten Dr. Franklin as to the real views of France. 1 1 told him,’ says he, 
in nis journal, 1 without reserve, my opinion of the policy of this court, and of the 
principles, policy, and firmness with which Mr. Jay had conducted the negotiation 
in his sickness and my absence; and that I was determined to support him to the 
utmost of my power, in thepursuitof the same system. The Doctor heard me pa¬ 
tiently, but said nothing. The first conference we had afterward with Mr. Oswald, 
the Biitish commissioner, in considering one point and another, Dr. Franklin turned 
to Mr. Jay and said : ' 1 am of your opinion, and will go on with these gentlemen, 
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without consulting this court.' Thus was the opinion originally expressed by Mr. 
Jay, of the impolicy of the instructions of Congress, amply confirmed by the fact, 
that the three commissioners, including Dr. Franklin himself, found themselves com¬ 
pelled to disobey those instructions , that thcv might prevent a selfish ally from 
sacrificing the impoitant rights and interests of their country.* 

The remark has been often reiterated, that the government of France was excited 
to engage in our contest for freedom, by animosity to her natural rival, and old ene¬ 
my, and not from any regard for the interests of republicanism. But though it may 
be generally understood that her policy was dictated by a deliberate, sinister regard 
to her own interests, yet many will be surprised to learn, that she was so corrupt as 
to act in hostility to ours; that she sought her own aggrandizement, at the expense 
of the all-important claims which had been made our ultimata with the British; the 
Mississippi for a boundary, the right of its free navigation; the fisheries; and even 
the preliminary admission of our independence, anterior to all negotiation. And 
their surprise will be magnified to amazement, when they find, that her intrigues 
were carried to the extent of a proposal to the British government, by the Count de 
Vergennes, the French Secretary of Foreign Affairs, for the dismemberment of Ame¬ 
rica, to be divided between France and Britain! The improbability of such a policy 
may appear to carry upon the face of it its own refutation. But it will be easily 
understood, when it is considered that France would be better pleased to have the 
United States for a dependent ally than an independent nation. 

The whole tenor of the narrative is marked with a delicacy which exhibits the 
power of the father's character, through its influence in moulding that of the son, his 
biographer. This trait of the work is characterized by a single sentence, toward 
the close: 1 The character of John Jay has been portrayed in the preceding pages ;* 
yet the only portraiture they contain, is hardly any thing more than a naked narrg- 
tiveof his public acts and services, and his political sentiments. There are hardly 
more than three or four commendatory epithets in their whole compass. Four pages 
are occupied with what may be more properly called etchings of some traits of his 
character, which his public life did not bring out, than eulogies on his preeminence. 
They may, in strict justice, be termed etchings; for in the second volume, com¬ 
prising some of his private correspondence, are to be found, in several of his letters, 
exhibitions much more full, of his private virtues; manifested, not in words, but in 
acts of reverence and affection toward his parents and family; of humanity to decayed 
servants, of fidelity in friendship, and of sympathy and liberality to his countrymen 
in distress. And yet these are evidently no more than occasional indices to the 
qualities of his heart; and leave the mind in regret, not that his biography could not 
be written by some mind of equal information, and equal integrity, but under less 
restraint than that of a delicate and modest son. Such a book cannot be read by 
our young men, just entering on the great theatre of life, without producing an in¬ 
fluence of great value, and great power. 

A distinguishing trait in Mr. Jay’s character, was modesty; notan affectation 
of inferiority to others, or a distrust of his own powers, but a total absence of all en¬ 
deavors to attract admiration. 1 he work is closed with the following impressive 
extract from an address delivered soon after his death: ‘A halo of veneration 
seemed to encircle him, as one belonging to another world, though lingering 
among us. When the tidings of his death came to us, they were received through 
the nation, not with sorrow or mourning, but with solemn awe, like that with which 
we read the mysterious passage of ancient scripture: ‘ And Enoch walked with God, 
and he was not; for God took him.’ 

vol. ziii. 57 
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Le SinaY. Impressions de Voyages. Par A. Dauzats et Alexander Dumas. In 
one volume, pp. 453. New-York : Foreign and Classical Book-store. 

Impressions or Travel in Egypt and Arabia Petb^a. By Alexander Dumas. 
Translated from the French, by a Lady of New-York. In one volume, pp. 318. 
New-Y r ork; John S. Taylor. 

The translator of this work, whom we see no impropriety in mentioning as 
Mrs. Edward S. Gould, of this city, since the name has transpired in one or two 
of our daily journals, remarks, in a brief preface, that this translation, which is made 
from theNew-York edition whose title stands at the head of this notice, is altogether 
free; the author’s style, as well as his French, having been put into an English dress. 
This course, in the present as in kindred instances, is we think proper enough. 
Discretionary powers are always judiciously vested in an ambassador at a distant 
and foreign court; and it would be better for the reading public, if all literary diplo¬ 
matists were as successful in occasionally exceeding their literal credentials, as our 
fair countrywoman, who, while she has added words and sentences, and omitted 
sentences, paragraphs, and pages, has yet, in our judgment, greatly increased the 
interest and value of the book, to the American reader. 

Of these ‘ Travels’ we feel qualified to speak, as one having authority; for we 
read every line of them, from title-page to colophon, at three agreeable sittings; and 
although many of the scenes described were not new to us, having been made fa¬ 
miliar through the works of Stephens, Lamartine, and others, yet there was some¬ 
thing so attractive in the stylesomething, we know not what, which pleased, we 
know not how — that we followed the writer over his whole ground, with unabated 
enjoyment. And that the reader may be tempted to share this pleasure with us, we 
subjoin a single passage, which will indicate the uniform felicitous manner of the 
author. The following is from the description of a journey through a sort of Sleepy 
Hollow in the desert, called the ‘ Bewildering Valley 


“ We were in one of the most fearfully renowned wadies of the peninsula. It is 
.called ‘The Bewildering Valley,’ on account of its moving sands, the perpetual 
changes of which, at the caprice of the wind, render it impossible even for a prac¬ 
tised guide to be certain of his route wuile traversing it. We were surrounded by 
hills of sand ; and the wind, as it swept their summits, became freighted with clouds 
of dust, floated around our heads, passed down our throats, and stifled us like the air 
of a crucible. 

“ At length, the hour arrived for our first halt. Our Arabs pitched our tent, and 
we looked for a brief respite ; but the wind carried the tent away at once. A second 
attempt was made to fasten it, without success ; the sand had no consistency beneath 
the surface, and the stakes could not be secured in it; and if they could, the cords 
were not strong enough to hold the canvass against the gale. We were forced, there¬ 
fore, to follow the example of the Arabs, and seek shelter in the shadows of our 


.dromedaries. 

“ I had just Inin myself down by the side of my beost. when Abdallah came to 
say that it was impossible to light a fire for his cooking. This news was not so bad 
as the poor devil thought it might be: we had rio inclination to eat, but a glass of 
pure, fresh water would have been worth a kingdom. The water we obtained at 
the Fountains of Moses was originally brackish; and this, joined to the smell of 
the skins, and the intolerable heat, rendered it unfit to drink. 

“ The sun contimied to ascend, and now reached the zenith of its height and its 
intensity. Our camels no longer aftbrded a shade. 1 retreated to a distance from 
mine, unwilling to endure his wild-beast odor, when I could gam no corresponding 
advantage by suffering its offensiveness, and wrapped myself in Bechara’s mantle. 
In ten minutes, the side 1 exposed to the sun was sufficiently baked, and I turned the 
-other, presuming that when well done, I should cease to suffer. During our two 
hours’ halt, I did nothing but turn and twist in agony. I was enveloped in my co¬ 
vering, and could not see my companions ; and 1 had not energy enough to inquire 
after them. All I know is that, muffled in Bechara’s mantle, I was, to all intents and 
purposes, a crab stewing io its shell. 
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tl A change, at last, came over our torments ; the time arrived for continuing our 
journey. We mounted our dromedaries like listless and unwilling criminals, indif¬ 
ferent as to the route we were to pursue. We were certain that it must be forward 
in some direction, and that was all. I merely asked if we should have fresh water 
that evening; and Araballah, who was near me, replied that the spot of our intended 
halt was near a well. 

14 The sleeplessness of the past night, my abstinence from food, and the state of 
fusion I had been in for some time, combined, now, to produce an irresistible drowsi¬ 
ness. I at first opposed to it the idea of danger; a fall of fifteen feet, although on 
the sand, had no attraction in it. But the fear of this mischance soon grew indis¬ 
tinct. A hallucination took possession of me. My eyes were closed; yet I saw 
the sun, the sand, and the dusty air, only they were changed in color,and took strange 
and variable hues. I then imagined myself in a vessel rocked by the surges of the 
ocean. Suddenly, I dreamed that I had fallen from my dromedary, which, however, 
continued its course. 1 tried to call out to my companions, but my voice failed, and 
the caravan went on. I strove to pursue, but could not keep my feet in the sandy 
waves; they overwhelmed and nearly drowned me. I endeavored to swim, but I 
had forgotten the necessary motions. Over this vision of frenzy, came recollections 
of my childhood, that for twentv years had been buried in oblivion. I heard the 
murmur of a pleasant brook gliding through my father’s garden. I threw myself 
Under the shade of a chestnut-tree, planted on the day of my birth. How I could 
simultaneously and interchangeably experience these conflicting visions, I have no 
power to imagine: the one factitious, that of water and shade; the other real, that 
of thirsting, parching, suffocating. But I was so bewildered that I did not know 
which of the two was a dream. Presently, a violent blow in my breast or back 
awakened me; it was a thump from my saddle, that warned me I had. in truth, 
nearly lost my equilibrium. I opened my eyes with a start of terror: the garden, 
the brook, the tree, and the shade had vanished: but the sun, the wind, the sand, 
the desert, in short, remained. 

“ Hours passed in this manner, but I took no note and had no notion of the time. At 
length all motion ceased: and, arousing myself once more from my drowsiness, I 
saw that the caravan had stopped. The whole of the Arabs were grouped around 
Toualeb; we three remained just where our camels had pleased to halt. I made a 
sign to Mohammed: he came to me, and I inquired why the Arabs stopped and 
looked about them so irresolutely. I found from his answer that 4 The Bewildering 
Valley* maintained its* reputation, and our men had lost their way.” 

The forcible picture which succeeds, of the joy that is felt in obtaining an unex¬ 
pected supply of the most indispensable of life’s necessaries, in ‘a dry and thirsty 
land, where no water is,’ although in type, we are reluctantly compelled to omit. 
The copious extracts which we have heretofore presented, from travels in the same 
regions, to say nothing of a plentiful lack of space, must constitute our apology with 
the reader, for limiting our quotations to this little measure; but the book itself, and 
a handsome one it is, is extant; and we therefore cordially commend the reader to 
the fountain head. 


Public and Private Economy. Illustrated by Observations made in England, in the 
year 1836. By Theodore Sedgwick. ‘Part Third. In one volume, pp. 156. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

We have heretofore adverted ‘.o the entertaining, not less than instructive, works 
which have preceded the present, by the same author, and having in view the same 
leading inculcations. Mr. Sedgwick is a clear, vigorous thinker; an acute, and we 
may add minute, observer; and a very plain, straight-forward, agreeable writer. In 
these respects, he more nearly resembles Cobbett, than any native or foreign author 
whom we can call to mind. The volume before us is devoted to the thousand 
objects of curiosity or admiration, which arrest the attention of a stranger in Eng. 
land, especially an American. Frequent comparisons between the two countries are 
nstituted ; and the contrasts of good and evil; of improvement and the lack of it 

°f domestic uses and abuses: of social merits and defects, afford the author a wide 
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field of investigation and comment, in connection with his main theme of political 
economy. There are lessons cited, and warnings given, in this work, which should 
sink into the heart of every true-minded American ; and we cannot but hope, there¬ 
fore, that the volume will have a wide sale. Wherever it circulates, it will be found 
doing good, by its feailess truths, and forcible directness. 


Pericles and Aspabia. By Walter Savage Landor, Ebo. In two volumes, pp. 463* 

Philadelphia: E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 

That ‘first appeal, which is to the eye,’ certairdy impressed us very strongly in 
favor of these volumes. In our last number, we awarded a deserved tribute of praise 
to the outward grace which almost uniformly characterizes the productions of the 
Boston press; but if volumes like these before us are hereafter to proceed from 
Philadelphia, our friends the eastern publishers must look to their bays. Nothing, 
in truth, need be more beautiful. The paper is firm, thick, and of a clear whiteness; 
the type large and open, and in pages that leave abundant margin. Thus much for 
the externals. The inward beauLy is in keeping. We have seen the volumes pro¬ 
nounced somewhat labored and heavy, by critics whose judgment we have been ac¬ 
customed to respect. But we do not so regard them. Save perhaps occasional 
effort at extreme sententiousness, Mr. Landor lias managed the species of composi¬ 
tion which he has chosen, with signal address. When the reader has advanced a 
few pages, he will acquire the language, so to speak, in which our author is causing 
his characters to converse; and we greatly mistake, if he do not pronounce the letters 
what all letters should be, ‘ written converse,’ of a very natural and graceful descrip¬ 
tion. The interest is well sustained throughout, although the tone of sentiment and 
passion is low. We can well believe, that works like the present can scarcely be 
generally perused among the great mass of 1 light readers.’ Foreign and domestic 
fabrications, termed novels by courtesy, that outrage probability and common sense, 
with diction all blotch and vnrnrsh, as if put on with a shoe-brush, are far more 
popular. The annexed faint outline indicates the ground-work of a species of ro¬ 
mance that is greatly in request, and sure to reward the publisher. The hero is a 
handsome man, uncommonly polite, and withal brave as a lion. The heroine is an 
angel, and has nothing in common with mere earthly mortals. There is a smooth 
villain, also. A misunderstanding soon arises, not very probable, but extremely 
necessary. * At length, chance befriends them. He flies on the wings of love. She 
is reserved, but does not quite drive hint to despair. A perfidious rival is unmasked ; 
mysteries are explained ; friends are reconciled ; parents consent; and George-Au- 
gustus de Fitzmaurice leads his rich, beautiful, and accomplished Sybil, or Blanche, 
or Isabel, to the altar of Hymen. Thus virtue, etc., while on the other hand, vice, 
etc. This last, however, is not now deemed essential to a denouement. Adultery is 
sanctified by sentiment; and to be a traitor to one’s country, or a lawless buccanier, 
is enough to constitute a hero—not a subordinate character, but a hero — good 
enough for a modern novel. Then let it be dedicated, in glowing terms, to a writer 
of real eminence, who has little knowledge of, and nothing like intimacy with, the 
author, and the work is complete. This is no fancy sketch. But we have wandered 
too long; and will close by remarking, that the volumes under notice are far from 
oeing of the school above described; that although dedicated without permission 
to an illustrious name, the author has had the manliness to avow the fact; and that 
the offspring he has thus fathered — without insinuating the tacit praise of a pre¬ 
tended patron, who may, sometimes, as we have good reason to know, regard both 
an author and his work with indifference, if not contempt — wi|T%^i| ; ,repay perusal. 
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Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the Completion* op Two Hundred Years, 

prom the Beginning of the First Church in Ncw-Haven. With an Appendix. 

By Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in Ncw-Haven. In one vol. pp. 400. 

New-Haven: Durrie and Peck. New-York: Golld, Newman and Saxton. 

The time is fast coming, we are not sure that it has not already arrived, when to 
speak lightly of the pilgrim fathers of New-England, will be considered as evidence 
of any thing but a correct estimate of what is elevuted in character, or noble in con¬ 
duct. Indications are constantly meeting us, that the affectation of contempt, gene¬ 
rally the offspring either of ignorance or wickedness, or of both, with which it was 
not uncommon a few years since to speak of the early settlers of this country, has had 
its day. Never, in New-England at least, if we are rightly informed, has the reve¬ 
rence for the men who have left the impress of their devotion to the cause of religious 
liberty, and wisely-regulated civil freedom, upon the institutions of this whole coun¬ 
try; whose spirit is yet breathing in the efforts put forth for the extension of sound 
learning to every class of our people,and to whom we owe so much that is good and 
so little that is evil in our government or character— been deeper, or more widely ex¬ 
tended, than at the present moment. 

The centennial celebrations of the settlement of the different towns, which have 
been held in various parts of New-England, within a few years, while on the one 
hand they have manifested, on the other have increased, the respect for the puritan 
settlers. The portraitures of their character which such occasions have demanded, 
has indelibly impressed upon great masses of the community the conviction, that the 
pilgrims, whom many had before only heard mentioned to be sneered ai, were‘of 
earth’s best blood.’ 

Among the productions which these anniversaries have called forth, ‘ the Historical 
Discourses’ before us occupy a conspicuous place. They were delivered to crowded 
audiences in the city of New-Haven, and relate to the church over which the author 
is settled as pastor, and to the civil history of the colony of which the church was, as 
is well known, the parent. Mr. Bacon, however, does not confine himself strictly to 
these topics, but in illustration of his principal subject, introduces a great amount and 
variety of collateral information. The work has therefore less of local character, 
and is better adapted for general circulation, than one would be led to infer, from the 
title. It is in truth a commentary upon the principles and character of the puritan 
settlers of this country, as illustrate'! in the colony of New-Haven, and as such, de¬ 
serves the perusal of every son of New-England, and of every one who would know 
the truth with regard to those much-calumniated men. The annexed extract, a sketch 
of the first Sabbath spent on shore, affords a fair example of our author’s manner: 

** How easily may the imagination, acquainted with these localities, and with the 
characters and circumstances of the men who were present on that occasion, run back 
over the two centuries that have passed, and bring up the picture of that first Sabbath! 
Look out upon the smooth harbor of Qumnipiack. It lies embosomed in a wilderness. 
Two or three small vessels, having in their appearance nothing of the characteristic 
grace, lightness, and life, of the well-known American vessels, which are in these days 
found shooting over every sea, lie anchored in the distance. Here, along the margin of 
a creek, are a few tents, and some two or three rude huts, with the boxes and luggage 
that were landed yesterday, piled up around them ; and here and there a little column 
of smoke, going up in the still morning air, shows that the inmates are in motion. Yet 
all is quiet; though the sun is up, there is no appearance of labor or business; for it is 
the Sabbath. By and by the stillness is broken by the heating of a drum; and from 
the tents and from the vessels, a congregation comes gathering around a spreading oak. 
The aged and the honored are seated near the ministers; the younger, and those of in¬ 
ferior condition, find their places farther back ; for the defence of all these, are men in 
armor, each with his heavy unwieldy gun, and one and another with a smoking match¬ 
lock. What a congregation is this, to be gathered in the wilds of New-England! 
Here are men and women who have been accustomed to the luxuries of wealth in a 
metropolis, and to the refinements of a court. Here are ministers who have disputed 
in the universities, and preached under Gothic arches in London. These ©ien and 
women have come into a wilderness to face new dangers, to encounter new temptations. 
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They look to God, and words of solemn prayer go np, responding to the murmurs of 
the woods and of the waves. They look to God, whose mercy and faithfulness have 
brought them to this land of promise; and for the first time since the creation, the 
echoes of these hills and waters are wakened by the voice of praise. The word of God 
is opened; and their faith and hope are strengthened for the conflicts before them, by 
contemplating the conflict and the victory of Him, who in all things the example of his 
people, was once, like them, ‘led forth by the spirit into the wilderness.” 

A style thus flowing and vigorous, correct delineation of character, felicitous his¬ 
torical allusion, and a generous enthusiasm, are prominent characteristics of the en¬ 
tire performance. 


The Little Frenchman and his Water Lots, with other Sketches of the Times. 
By Ghorge P. Morris. With etchings by Johnson. In one volume, pp. 155. 
Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 


Here is another specimen of very beautiful typography, from the Philadelphia 
press, equalling, indeed, the edition of 1 Pericles and Aspasia,’ elsewhere noticed* 
The illustrations, likewise, are very good, particularly those of the ‘Little French¬ 
man.’ In the first cut, one can almost see the toy*dancer, in the embryo speculator’s, 
hands, go through with its galvanic saltations, us he exposes k to the eager juvenile 
at his counter. The features of the little man, too, are characteristic and capitaL 
Indeed, we may remark, in passing, he more resembles his archetype in look» 
than in speech; since the French terms he employs are those, in the main, whose 
English synonymes are first acquired by his expatriated countrymen. Perhaps, 
however, he was a sham Frenchman, for such have been detected among us; and, like 
the boasted female linguist of Matthews’ country parvenu, who ‘ I’arnt the lingo of a 
Gurinan, that 1’arnt it at Dunkirk,’ in Scotland, he might not have acquired the lan¬ 
guage from the most authentic sources. The contents of the volume under notice 
are: ‘ The Little Frenchman and his Water Lots;’ ‘ The Monopoly and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Line;’ ‘Sketches from the Springs;’ ‘Leaves from a Port-folio,’ and ‘ Mrs. 
Beverley Lee.’ They are probably familiar to the public, having been originally 
printed in the ‘ New-York Mirror,’ and made to radiate from the metropolis, in the 
daily and other journals, to different and distant sections of the country. Touching 
their literary merit, we will now proceed, as the orientals have it, to ‘knock head and 
pay respects.’ To be candid, then, the contents of the book do not, in our judgment, 
exhibit great force of imagination, or much originality of invention. We cannot 
avow an excess of participation in any of the sketches ; nor conscientiously declare,, 
that they rise above the denomination of fair light reading. Yet that they will afford 
a degree of amusement to many readers, there is no reason to doubt. The merely de¬ 
scriptive portions evince an eye for striking points, or effects, and the objects aimed at 
by the author are satisfactorily developed. That these ‘gathered fragments,’ how¬ 
ever, as the writer modestly and not inaptly terms them, ‘possess the quaint beauty 
of Lamb, and the quiet humor and rich style of Irving,’ as has been claimed for them r 
we arc rather inclined to doubt. This hyperbole of laud, also, we have the best au¬ 
thority for believing, is properly appreciated by the author; but even were he be 
keenly alive to the titillations of applause as the vainest poetaster in Christendom, he 
could not but see, that the tide of such extravagant praise soon recedes as far below 
the mark of correct judgment, as before, it rose above it; and with never so over¬ 


weening a desire to shine, he would be disinclined to rUk exposure to ridicule, by 
the mistaken partiality of real, or the elaborate flattery of pretended, friends. With 
these opinions — which, however they may be regarded, are kindly intended and sin¬ 
cere— we commend these ‘ Hits at the Times’ to our readers ; fully satisfied that they 
will find them light, lively, and ludicrous; but equally assured, that they will not re¬ 
cognise in them either the author of ‘ Elia’ or the ‘ Sketch-Book/ 



EDITORS’ TABLE 


Jabbz Doolittle and his Locomotive. — Since our last number, we have received 
letters from various parts of the country, respecting Jabcz Doolittle and his Locomo¬ 
tive, by which it would appear, he has the gift of ubiquity; for he has been seen about 
the same time in a dozen different places, and u dozen different manners, but always 
under full speed ; a kind of Flying Dutchman on land. 1 Hie ti ubiqut ’ should be his 
motto. We subjoin one of these letters, as it may tend to set the Far West at ease on 
a matter that seems to have caused some consternation. 

TO TKI EDITOR Of THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

‘Sib: In your last number, I read with great interest an article entitled ‘The First 
Locomotive.’ It throws light upon an incident which has long been a theme of marvel 
in the Far West. You must know that I was one among the first band of trappers that 
crossed the Rocky Mountains. We had encamped one night on a ridge of the Black 
Hills, and were wrapped up in our blankets, in the midst of our first sleep, when we 

were roused by the man who stood sentinel, who cried out, ‘ Wild fire, by-!' We 

started on our feet, and beheld a streak of fire coming across the prairies, for all the 
world like lightning, or a shooting star. We had hardly time to guess what it might 
be, when it came up, whizzing, and clanking, and making a tremendous racket, and we 
saw something huge and black, with wheels and traps of all kinds; and an odd-looking 
being on top of it, busy as they say the devil is in a gale of wind. In fact, some of 
our people thought it was the old gentleman himself, taking an airing in one of his infer¬ 
nal carriages; others thought it was the opening of one of the seals in the Revelations. 
Some of the stoutest fellows fell on their knees, and began to pray; a Kentuckian 
plucked up courage enough to hail the infernal coachman as he passed, and ask whither 
he was driving; but the speed with which he whirled by, and the rattling of his machine, 
prevented our catching more than the last words: 1 Slam bang to etarnal smash!’ In 
five minutes more, he was across the prairies, beyond the Black Hill, and we saw him 
shooting, like a jack-a-lantern, over the Rocky Mountains. 

‘The next day we tracked his course. He had cut through a great drove of buffalo, 
some hundred or two of which lay cut up as though the butchers had been there; we 
heard of him afterward, driving through a village of Black Feet, and smashing the 
lodge of the chief, with all his family. Beyond the Rocky Mountains, we could hear 
nothing more of him; so that we concluded he had ended his brimstone career, by dri¬ 
ving into one of the craters that still smoke among the peaks. 

‘This circumstance, Sir, as I said, has caused much speculation in the Far West; but 
many set it down as a ‘ trapper’s story,’ which is about equivalent to a traveller’s tale; 
neither would the author of ‘Astoria’ and ‘Bonneville’s Adventures’ admit it into his 
works, though heaven knows he has not been over squeamish in such matters. The 
article in your last number, above alluded to, has now cleared up the matter, and hence¬ 
forth I shall tell the story without fear of being hooted at. I make no doubt, Sir, this 
supposed infernal apparition was nothing more nor less than Jabez Doolittle, with his 
Locomotive, on his way to Astona. 

* Who knows, who knows what wastes 
He is now careering o'er?’ 

as the song goes; perhaps scouring California; perhaps whizzing away to the North 
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Pole. One thing is certain, and satisfactory ; he is the first person that ever crossed 
the Rocky Mountains on wheels; his transit shows that those mountains are traversa¬ 
ble with carriages, and that it is perfectly easy to have a rail-road to the Pacific. If 
such road should ever be constructed, I hope, in honor of the great projector who led 
the way, it may be called the ‘ D mlittle Rail-road unless that name should have been 
given as characteristic, to so no of the many rail-roads already in progress. 

‘ Your humble servant, 

Hiium Ciuckknthorpk, of St. Louis. 


Editorial ‘Pot-luck.’ — Indulgent reader, will you sit down at our table, and ‘take 
pot-luck’ with us?— looking, with an eye of faith, to find something in the hash, from 
our own stores, or from those which have been ‘sent in by the neighbors,’ to stay your 
appetite withal? To drop similitude, we are about to resume the selections from our 
‘drawer,’ among which we w’ould crave permission to intersperse a few fragments from 
our note-book; the more that, being jotted down in half-indicated thoughts, they are not 
calculated to ‘keep’for any great length of time; and there are a few pencillings scattered 
through the leaves, that we would not willingly let die. But first, let us do justice to 
a correspondent, whose early favor was inadvertently omitted from this department of 
our last number. Mind, or the wonderful ‘ thinking principle,’ which animates our mor- 
taliy, are surveyed by him in a wide field of vision : 

The simple flower which springs up in our path, charms us by its sweetness and fra¬ 
gility, and we learn to admire its wonderful mechanism. The rushing of the tornado, 
and the warring of the elements, we behold with thrilling emotions. Man, too, the 
lordlv tenant of nature’s heritage, is a miracle, aside from the ethereal spark which 
dwells within him. The curious structure of his frame ; its wonderful combinations of 
levers and pulleys; the heart, that admirable forcing-pump, for driving the crimson life 
through every artery; and the chest, that secret laboratory, where nature, by her own 
fires, compounds her simples, and distils her vital essences; all these are subjects fraught 
with deep interest, and open wide fields of inquiry. But after all, what are the wonders of 
physical nature, without a soul to scan and enjoy them ? The thinking principle, that 
receives these pleasures, that appreciates their value, and dwells with rapture upon the 
infinite wisdom and benevolence traced in them by the finger of God? Subtle in its es¬ 
sence, intangible in its existence, it eludes our strictest analyses. We see its intelligence, 
and marvel at its controlling and grasping power. It is around us, and in us, the main¬ 
spring of our mortal horologe; and yet the question of its nature is more enigmatical 
than the riddle of the unshorn Nazarite to the Philistines. Philosophy has grasped it 
as a subject of the noblest investigation, and philosophers have traced its history, ob¬ 
served its habits, and scanned its operations. But wrapped in the solitude of its own 
mystery, the mind ha9 deigned merely to give them demonstration of its action , while 
the inner chambers of its arcana have never been explored. 

Wonderful alike in its nature, in its existence, and in its operation, it is at once the 
fountain of thought, and the receptacle of feeling. Voiceless as the solitude, it goes 
forth from its frail tabernacle, and gathers the rich fruits of science. It laves its ethe¬ 
real pinions in Arethusa’s silver stream, and kindles with the fires of the Castalian 
muse. It careers through the whole cycle of truth, and returning from the long jour¬ 
ney, with its choicest pearls, garners up the rich treasures of knowledge. Soaring on 
the wing of thought, above the dull regions of sense, it visits other worlds, and other 
suns; and pausing midway in its daring flight, sports like the lambent flame of the 
aurora borealis , on the broad play-ground of infinite space; and still rising, still expand¬ 
ing, it reaches the habitations of Jehovah, and in its wide embrace, takes the gauge and 
dimensions of the universe. But the mind is not more wonderful in its power than in 
its development. Feeble in its beginnings, as the twinkling star that heralds the 
approach of light, yet in its maturity it dazzles and burns with the vehemence of a 
mid-day sun. In its first outgoings, it is weak and fragile, as the tender vine, clasping its 
tendrils around every object for support; in its development,it towers with the majesty 
of the mountain oak, and defies the storm. Cast your eye upon that tender infant, 
nursed in the sweet Eden of maternal love; the impersonation of weakness, perhaps, 
and mental imbecility. How helpless! — how fragile! Yet who shall say, but that a 
gem of inestimable richness lies concealed in that feeble casket? Who shall say that 
the mind, which now beams faintly forth from those eyes, when expanded and matured, 
shall not prove a mind of magic power? — that the voice which now sobs in such ten- 
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der accents, when strengthened by age, and nerved with intellectual energy, shall not 
prove as potent in hurling defiance at tyranny, as that of the far-famed orator of 
Athens, 

-‘ whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that tierce democratic. 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmincd over Greece, 

From Macedou to Artaxerxe*’ throue V 

Who shall say that the little boy, who to-day amuses himself by twirling a fire-brand, 
and watching the ribands formed by its revolutions, shall not to-morrow prove a Frank¬ 
lin, chaining the lightning which plays on the scowling cloud, and giving laws to the 
warring elements? Who shall say that the child, who to-day is stammering in the 
first rudiments of letters, shall not to-morrow prove a Milton, charming the world by 
the beauty of his descriptions, and by the lofty conceptions of his heaven-born muse? 
or a Shakspeare, harping on the key-string of passion, and swaying the tide of human 
feeling at his pleasure? ora Newton, bursting the obstructions cost by nature around 
our finite conceptions, and with a daring almost divine, carrying the line and plummet 
to the very outskirts of the Almighty’s works'? Franklin, Milton, Shakspeare, and 
Newton, were once infants in mind as well as in years; and that potency of intellect 
which they subsequently manifested, was but the gradual expansion of the humble 
germ which God implanted in the first buddings of their infant days. Mysterious in 
its essence, no calculus can define its powers, calculate its eccentricities, or determine 
its orbit! The laws of matter cannot control it. Spiritual in its nature, it seeksita 
own level in kindred spirituality. On the fervid wings of its aspiration, it struggles up¬ 
ward through obstacles of sense, and burns for ethereal joys. Earth is not its home. It 
is an exotic, transplanted from heaven, here to bud awhile, and unfold a few of its golden 
tints, just giving a glimpse of its loveliness, and then to fade and die. But there it will 
bloom, in perennial freshness! There it will display, in all their perfection, its magic 
hues, and waft its undying fragrance on the celestial breeze. 


We derive the annexed linss from an esteemed friend, who composed them a short 
time since, partly doubtless as a relaxation from legislative duties and cares, but mainly 
to oblige the popular vocalist, Mr. H. Russell, who has set them to music, which will 
soon be published; 

Oh, how shall I woo thee? With youth’s pleasant dream 
Of * love in a cottage,’ by woodland or stream; 

Where the air with the breath of the wild rose 1* sweet. 

And the pearl* of the morning lie bright at our feet J 
Like the fays of the greenw ood, there blithely to dwell, 

’Midst the birds and the blossoms — shall we, Isabelle J 


Oh, how shall I woo thee ? The days arc by-gone, 

When a bride by the sword and the spear could be won? 
But no gallant of old ever proffered his vow 
To a lady more lovely, more noble than thou; 

And whoe’er disbelieves, let him look to it well, 

Fur I’d fain break a lauce'for thy sake, Isabelle! 


Ob, how shall I woo thee ? With riche* untold ? 

Thy smiles are not bartered, sweet lady ! for gold ; 

Be the gems of the east worn by others less fair, 

They would glisten unmarked, in thy dark shining hair; 
For the sheen of the diamond huth nought like the spell 
Of the pure living light of thine eyes, Isabelle! 


Oh, how shall 1 woo thee ? With music's soft tone ? 

Could I steal but the sweetnew that breathe* through thine own, 

I would whisper how deeply, unchangingly thine, 

Is the worship my spirit hath poured at thy slirinc ; 

In those low, winning accents u love-tale to tell, 

That should woo thee, and win thee, mine own Isabelle! 

Albany, April, 1839. _ Z. Barton Stout, 


Now there may be some readers, who have outlived the memory of their youthful 
loves, or else have never had any, who consider all tales and songs of the tender pas¬ 
sion as just so much ‘nonsense’ and ‘trash.’ Such men, (and women, if there be 
any,) are greatly to be pitied, and pity is akin to contempt. Keep ever alive, oh reader! 
your ‘ memories of the heart and be not ashamed to write or speak of that which 
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springs from the divinity within us — for Gon is love- We admire the man who hesi¬ 
tates not to recall with rapture, even when descending the downhill of life, the first 
faint radiance of an early-kindled flame, and its steady advance to a consuming fire; 
the stolen interview, the secret billets, the longer letters; the watchings for the glimmer 
of light in her distant apartment, for full man y a night, when none but the pale stars were 
looking down upon the summer’s sward or the winter’s snow; and, thrice-blessed mo¬ 
ment! when, all doubt vanished, all aspirations realized, that fond girl placed her soft, 
warm hand in his; when, with wild audacity, he clasped lier to his bosom ; when, for 
the first time, their lips were joined, and their two souls, like dew-drops, rushed into one. 
Of how many thousands will this be the experience, before these pages shall become 
forgotten records! How will even aversion melt to final pity, and ridicule be trans¬ 
formed into admiration, and ad miration into love! ‘ Delicate girl,’ wrote £keen observer 
of human nature, many years ago, ‘ delicate girl, just budding into womanly loveliness 
whose heart for the last ten minutes has been trembling behind the snowy walls of thy 
fair and beautiful bosom, hast thou never remarked and laughed at an admirer, for the 
mauvaisc honte with which he hands to thee a book, or rhy cup of half-watered sou¬ 
chong! Laugh not at him again, for he will assuredly be thy husband.’ Yes! he will 
tremble for a few months more, as he stands beside thy music-stool, and join no others 
in the heartless mockery of their praise; but when every voice which has commended 
thy song, is hushed, and every note which thou hast clothed in ethereal music, is for¬ 
gotten by all beside, to him it wili be a theme to dream upon in his loneliness; and 
every look which thine eye vouchsafed to him, will be laid up as a sacred and a holy 
thing, in the inmost sanctuary of his secret soul. Thou wilt see, in a short time, that 
the tremulousness of his nerves is only observable, when his tongue is faltering in his 
address to thee; pity will enter into thy gentle heart, and thyself wilt sometimes turn 
the wrong pagein thy book of songs, and strike the wrong note on thy piano, when 
thou knoweat that his ears are drinking in thy voice, and his eyes following thy mi¬ 
nutest action. Then will he, on some calm evening, when the sun is slowly sinking 
behind the west, tell thee that without thee he must indeed be miserable; that thou art 
the one sole light which has glowed and glittered upon 4 life’s dull stream.* 


There follow a few pretty and fanciful lines, written, as we gather from a corres¬ 
pondent, by a child, who has not yet reached her thirteenth year. She is the daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Mathews, of the National Theatre, whose d£but, the last season, at 
that establishment, in the part of * Apollo,’ elicited general applause: 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SNOW DROP. 


A ■now-flake felt from ihe summer sky, 

As though it hurl hurst its chain, 

Where it lies enthralled in the reulma on high, 
Until winter appears again. 

It chiiueed to fail in a garden fuir, 

Where many a flow’rot grew, 

Watched by a guardian angst's care, 

Who bathed them all in dew. 

It rested near n blooming rose. 

That shed its fragrance round, 

Folding its leaves in soft repose, 

To a fountain’s silvery sound. 

The angel smiled on it, retting there, 

And thus addressed the snow : 

* What dost thou here, fair child of air. 

While the summer sunbeams glow V 
The snow-flake said : * Thy flowers have die%l, 
4 From the scorching sun on nigh, 


And when above, I have often aighed 
To see their colors fly : 

Then I vowed to visit the earth, and give 
New life to each rosy flower, 

Bidding the drooping blossom live, 

To deck the angel’s bower.’ 

As the snow-flake spake, the flowera that lay 
All withering ou the ground. 

Bloomed with the bluth of a new-born day, 
And brightness reigned around. 

Then the angel said : ’If tbou ’It stay with m*. 
Sweet pitying spirit of air! 

A beauteous form I ’ll give to thee, 

Than all these flowers inoro fair!' 

Waving her hand, there rose to view, 

In the place whore the snow-flake came, 

A pure white flower, fresh crowned with dew, 
And 4 The Snow-Drop’ is its name! 


Aw ingenious machinist in France once obtained a patent for an automaton 'cricur,' 
that was well adapted for selling property of all descriptions. The machine performed 
every relative duty of the most experienced auctioneer, with significant and appropriate 
actions, without the wonted noise and nonsense. When set in W#tiMo| it called the 
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attention of the company, by a triple rap of the hammer with one hand, while the other 
pointed to the conditions of sale. As soon as the lot was put up, the hammer was kept 
gracefully flourishing, while the head of the automaton nodded thankfully at every bid¬ 
ding. Now such a machine as this would supply an important desideratum in this 
metropolis of trade and commerce; and we hope the suggestion will meet the eye of 
some relative or friend of * Jabez Doolittle, Esq., nigh Wallingford, Connecticut,* who 
may chance to encounter one, ready made, among the rubbish of his rat-traps, chums, 
apple-parers, pill-rollers, horse persuaders, shingle-splitters, and other inventions. There 
will be no difficulty, now, we may suppose, in gaining access to his shop; for he went 
away in a hurry, and left one end of it wide open, although ‘no admittance* frowned 
on the other. Has the city reader ever passed along Chatham Square, and through 
the street from which it derives its name, without hearing the eternal din of hammers 
closing bargains up, and the uproarious vociferations of the operators? —noises that, 
breaking upon the ear of a passer-by, who may be indulging the luxury of his own 
quiet thoughts, suddenly recall vivid ideas of Bedlam; an impression that is amply 
confirmed, by a glance at the shop’s interior, where stands a lonely man, foaming at the 
mouth, sawing the air with his hand, and making the dirty counter before him to re¬ 
sound again with the noise of his mallet. The street ‘cricur* is of another class. Y’ou 
shall see him, even of a cold winter morning, buttoned to the throat, with a waist-coat 
or a pair of unwhisperables whisking about on a long stick, which he holds in his hand, 
while he vociferates at the pedestrian auditory, w ho sometimes glance at him in pas¬ 
sing, ‘Twent* — ’five! Thirt* — thirt’— thirt’-five, for them pants!* Much practice 
has made him an automaton, to all intents and purposes. But the most distinguished 
of auctioneers, is the vender of oil paintings; and the class has greatly multiplied, 
since it has been ascertained that at least an hundred 'original pictures,’ on one and 
the same subject, and by the same renowned master, may be sold here from one auc¬ 
tion mart. Goldsmith speaks of a man who, having disposed of a petrified lobster, 
which he had accidentally found, at a great bargain, straitway set about the manufac¬ 
ture of the article, and drove a wholesale trade in that unique line. The picture-vender 
acts upon this hint, and he succeeds equally well. He deals in bugs t well preserved ; 
hum-bugs, of the first water. Hogarth, we remember, has a picture of Time, with a 
pipe in his mouth, whiffing stnoky antiquity upon a fresh painting. Your modern 
picture-venders better understand the matter. We have recently read, in some of our 
periodicals, a brief account of the knowledge of art and the great artists which they 
display, but it did not come up to the reality. The great successor of Madame Mala- 
prop, who flourished in England some ten or twelve years ago, could alone, were she 
among us, do justice to the auctioneer of modern paintings by the old masters. 1 Here,’ 
he exclaims, holding up a rather confused and mottled composition, ‘is a splendid pic- 
tur*, by a very ancient master of arts. You sec the frame is old and worm-eaten, and 
there is the year * 1523’ on the back of it. It is the interior of a cathedral, in Spain, 
or else in Italy. They are a-worshippin’ inside; the priest, up by the candles, is very 
much incensed with the smoke that the boys is a-whirlin’ round his head; and the 
quire’s a-singin’ a tedium: but look at your catalogues; it ’a all in them.’ 1 This pictur* 
was exhibited fifty years in the Vacuum at Rome, w here the pope keeps his celebrated 
bulls. What’s bid for’t? Is five hundred dollars named, to start it? Five hundred 
do I hear?’ This is struck down to a spectator at the farther end of the room, and an¬ 
other rises to view, with two naked figures in the fore-ground ; backed by trees that 
are very, very green, and skies extremely blue. ' This gem of painting, gen’lemen, is a 
chef-dowvcr of Da Bufp; his celebrated ‘ Adam and Eve expulsed from Paradise.’ Is 
three hundred dollars bid for this? It was sold for six hundred guineas in London! 
Is fifty dollars bid ? Fifty — fifty— going! Yours , Mr. Scckedin.’ This was followed 
by a painting which seemed to represent a street-view. ‘Here, now,is a treasure! It is 
a scene in the su-berbs of the city of Venice, that a gen’leman, who was here to seeit this 
morning, called the ‘ Place Louis Quinzy,’ named after a French officer in Napoleon’s 
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srmy, who caught cold a-travellin* in the same stage-coach at night with a wet nurse, 
and died of the quinzy sore-throat. I did n’t hear of this, in time to put it in the cata¬ 
logue; but they say the first thing a traveller does, when he gets to Venice, is to hire 
a horse, and ride out to look at it. How much for it?’ The piece went for fifty dollars. 
1 You will find it,’ said the auctioneer, ‘a very cheap pictur 1 — and he did. 

We remember to have seen an anecdote of an enthusiastic but ignorant lover of 
old paintings, of whose mania advantage was taken by every huckster of pictures for 
leagues around him; and his love of being deceived, may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing colloquy with an amateur friend : ‘Come up and see me to-morrow, my boy, and 
I'll show you a picture that is a picture-—an undoubted original. I want your un¬ 
biassed judgment of it. Titian Smith was over to look at it, yesterday, and had the 
impudence to say that it was a copy —the ignorant ramus! By Jove! I’d like any 
other man to tell me so! Curse me, if I should n’t be tempted to knock him down! But 
come up to-morrow, and give us your candid opinion of its merits. I’d like to know 
what you think of it.’ There can be no doubt, we presume, that the painting was not 
considered a copy. An acquaintance of ours once encountered a different critic, in the 
person of an English gentleman, accomplished in a knowledge of the details of art, and 
the prominent features of all the great masters. He was invited, after dinner, to step 
up into the gallery of his host, which had been purchased wi thout regard to the hole 
It made in a princely fortune. ‘What do you think of ’em?’ anxiously inquired the 
owner, from time to time, as his friend walked leisurely around the apartment, and 
surveyed, through his eye-glass, the canvass-hangings, in elaborately-carved frames, 
with which it was lined; ‘ what do you think of ’em, eh ?’ * Upon my honor, my friend,’ 
was the reply, ‘I wouldn’t give you a hundred dollars for the lot? We think we 
have heard that the ‘undoubted originals’ were sold over again, at a great advance. 


We are indebted for the ensuing tines, to a friend whose name was once frequently 
before the public, but who, of late, although we infer he has not ceased to write, has 
nevertheless hitherto ceased to publish. For the lesson inculcated, we need not ask tha 
applause of the moral and Christian reader: 

GOD IN NATURE. 

Come, climb along with me this mountain top, 

Thou unbeliever in Eternal Good, 

And look upon the wide outstretching scene, 

That from the summit meets the eager sight! 

Far ns the eye may reach, a varied map 
Of earth and wnter, upland, mead, and vale, 

Of flowery fields, and forests waving wild; 

Acres, which bless the thrifty fanner's toil, 

And barren peaks, where not a leaflet grows; 

This varied scene in solemn beauty lies, 

On which each heart, w ith just conceptions fraught. 

In admiration muses, and is mute. 


What say’st thou, unbeliever, dark in soul! 

Did chance accomplish all) Docs chance maintain 
The graceful harmony in constant round ? 

Come, thou most learned of unbelieving men, 

Whose deep philosophy hus mastered art, 

Will all thy skill make such a simple flower 
As this frail blue-bell, that amid the crags 
Looks up in beauty, smiling to the sun! 

Thou canst not! Theu, perhaps thou const unmake. 

Here is an atom, which thy art declares 
To be the smallest part of matter known, 

(Atoms on atoms piled, compose the world;) 

Take this, and o’er it exercise thy power; 

Destroy, annihilate! Thou look'st abashed! 

Thy boasted skill is vain! Now, answer me: 

If the mean dust be of immortal mould, 

Why, what art thou, who to the soul denies 
Its immortality 7 Blaspheming man! 

Go hide thy pigmy head ! In sackloth weep, 

And pray thy soul may be by grace illumed ! 
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It has ever seemed strange, to our poor conception, how one encircled by the mys¬ 
tery of existence; under the deep, heavenly firmament; ‘waited on by the four golden 
seasons, with their vicissitudes of contribution,’ could believe in the blind doctrine of 
chance , in creation, or annihilation after death. A kind correspondent once sent us from 
abroad, a new year’s sermon by Edward Irving, that brilliant but transient light, who 
‘fell like a meteor from the bosom of splendor into the grave of thick night; like an 
eagle smitten down in a too near approach to the sun.’ He heard the discourse deli¬ 
vered at Irving’s chapel, when he was in the zenith of his glory; and declared that 
the appearance and manner of the speaker would never fade from his memory; his 
large flashing eye, that seemed to burn in his noble front; the black, flowing hair that 
swept his broad shoulders, and by contrast lighted up his pale features with the ghastly 
hue of death; his long ann and attenuate hand, employed in action, graceful, and yet 
so energetic, as to have the appearance of throwing his words, and the burning thoughts 
they embodied, into the very hearts of his hearers. Let the doubter of God’s provi¬ 
dence and power peruse the annexed extract. Its connection has not been preserved; 
but it will be, we tbink, sufficiently complete: 

* Take up a handful of dust and n*hc«, and them behold the mntcrinls out of which the Lord God 
Almighty fashioned man — thin living form of man, to quick and pregnant with all sensual und 
spiritual feeling. And if you would know the kindness w hich your father hath put forth in the 
works of his bunds, look to the tribes, from the worm to the lion, all made of as good materials; in 
•ize, strength, deotness, and durability, surpassing imm. But, where i« their counsel 1 where is — 
their government ! where is their knowledge ? where is their religion ? which of them has any fellow-, 
ship with God, or reasonable intercourse with one another? The other creatures are hut the out¬ 
ward endowment* of man's senses, to clothe, to feed, to lav the lusty shoulder to his burden, to curry 
him about, to watch over bint in sleep, and to minister in other ways to Ins entertainment. 

‘ And what is the earth whereon you tread, and which spreads its flowery carpet beneath your 
feet? And what are it* various fruits, with their varieties to sustain, to refresh, and to cherish 
human life; the corn, the wine, and the oil ? And what the recurring seasons of divided time; the 
budding spring, the flowery summer, the Joyful vintage, the lusty harvest; and the homely, well- 
provided winter? And what the cheerful outgoings of morn, und dewy eve, and balmy sleep, and 
blessed action ? What are they all, but the sweet cradle and the blessed condition into which our 
Father hath brought us, his children ? Is there nothing fatherly in all this ; in the costly prepa¬ 
ration and gladsome welcoming of our coming; and in the motherly bo«om of plentiful affection 
and food stored for us? and in the fruitful dwelling-places to which we are born? Is it nothing, 
that the ruuge of our mansion is to the starry heaven, and not cooped within the incumbrance of a 
narrow shell ? Is it nothing, that the heavens drop dow n fatness upon Us, and that the river of God's 
bounty waiereth all the garden where we dwell; rather than that we should have griped the rock 
for our bed, or found our bit th-place in the oozy channels of the deep ? 

‘Let us praise our heavenly Father, that he hath made us with more understanding than the 
beasts of the field, with more wisdom than the fowls of heaven; that he hath made us a little lower 
than the uugels, and crowned us w ith glory and honor, and made ns to have dominion over the works 
of his hands, and hath put all things under our feet; ali sheep und oxen, yea, and the beasts of the 
fipld, and the fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea. * Lord, w hat is man, that thou art mindful of 
him, and the son of man, tliut thou visitest him?' Look upon the treatment you have received at 
the baud of your Creator, and suy if it doth not speak him more than fatherly in his love and care¬ 
fulness? Our bread hath been provided, our water hath been sure; we have been protected from 
the summer's smiting heat, and from the winter's blasting cold. The damps of the night have not 
settled chill upon our raiment, uor huth the pestilence which wasteth at noonday blown its deadly 
blast across our path. The Lord hath been the length of our days, and the strength of our life, 
from our youth up to this day. He hath surrounded us with lovely children, to stund in our room 
when we are gone ; and he hath given us a house and habitation among men ; and he hnih found us 
in the night of men more favors than we have deserved. Hath he not hidden your faults from the 
knowledge of men? Hath he not been very tender to your reputation, which, by a turn of his 
providence, he could hnve blasted ? Hath he not restrained the wrath of youreneinies? Nosword 
liuth come up ugumst ns ; uo famine hath pinched our borders ; no plague, nor pestilence, nor hlnst- 
iug winds have bitten us ; no weapons formed against our liberties have ever prospered ! Another 
year hath told out its months und seasons ; hut each day hath brought our necessarv meals and luxu¬ 
rious entertainments ; and cuch night hath brought its refreshment of dewy sleep; each sabbath 
hath its rest and blessed ministry of salvation. The heavens have dropped down fatness on our 
tabernacles. Very pleasant are our dwelling-places, and the places where our lines have fallen, bo 
very good.’ 

'Poor Mino,’ whom we were the first to introduce to the public, that came afterward 
to admire him so much, has departed this life! Let us hope that, uncaged and free, he 
is now voyaging in more cloudless skies; for it is scarcely too much to believe, that he 
was not altogether of the earth, earthy. Just at this moment, as we gather from a 
friendly epistle, a wonderful ado is being made in London, over a loquacious canary- 
bird, which 'sees company’ at theCosmoranin, in Regent-street, and articulates one or 
two appellations of endearment. He has, at the best, but a limited set of ideas, and a 
very small assortment of words to clothe them in. l ‘>^diId^na#M&^^md be here, 
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to awe him into silence!’ soys our correspondent; and we reiterate the aspiration. 
What is the ‘dickey dear’ of the London pet, to the conversation of our feathered pro¬ 
tege ? The last time we were permitted to see him, was a day or two before his owner, 
in no amiable mood, had sent htm into the country. Our good Friend had began to be 
so overrun with curious spectators, even to the annoying incumbrance of his premises 
with carriages, that he found it difficult to feed his songsters, and to sift and winnow 
bis seeds. ‘ Good morning!’ said Mino, with an irresistible cock of the eye, as we en¬ 
tered. Regarding us for a moment with a more serious look, as if fearful of having 
mistaken his man, he inquired, with evident trepidation, ‘ What’s your name?’ As we 
were about to answer, he recognised U9 as an old friend, and called out, arching his 
glossy neck, a9 he turned toward an adjoining apartment, ‘Uncle John! — Uncle John! 
somebody’s in the store!’ And he added, in a self-accusing tone, 1 That’s a ve-ry ex-tra- 
or-dinary bird!’—meaning, doubtless, that it was very odd and stupid in him to make 
such a ridiculous blunder. And as we came away — after conversing with him for 
some time, during which he once or twice desired us to * whistle, whistle!’ thinking pro¬ 
bably that a pleasant air might serve to rouse his spirits— he leaned over from hia 
perch, and with a dewy eye, murmured mournfully, ‘Poor Mino! — Good morning! 
good morning!’ He evidently had a presentiment that we should never meet again ; 
but seemed at the same time anxious that the pain inspired by his forebodings should bo 
confined to his own bosom. Hence the pleasant parting salutation, that followed so 
quickly upon his prophetic exclamation; and, as if to remove oil doubt of his cheer¬ 
fulness and repose of spirit, he began to whistle the lively air of ‘High Betty Martin. 1 
‘So it was that we departed, and saw him no more.’ 


4 Kach moment has its sickle, emulous 
Of Time’s enormous scythe, whose ample sweep 
Strikes empires from the root; each ninineut playa 
His lit tie weapon in the narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts dow n 
The fairest blooms of sublunary bliss.’ 

We are often reminded of these forcible and pathetic lines, by the great number of 
elegiac stanzas, which are transmitted to us from almost every section of the country; 
some upon distinguished men, who have filled a large space in the domestic circle, and 
in society; some upon the happy, the beautiful, and the young, who have gone down, 
in their bloom, to darkness and the worm; and some upon friends w ho sleep in the 
noiseless bed of rest, beyond the compassion of those who, when they were alive, 
could only weep for, and never help, them. How touching, how mournful, are these 
tributes! There is one now before us, from ‘M. D.,’ which sent moisture to the eye 
in the perusal; although they contain literary faults, which bar their publicity. The 
writer evidently feels the spirit of the motto he has chosen: 

* Lips ! have kissed, ye are faded nnJ cold ! 

Hands I have pressed, ye are covered with mould; 

Form i have clasped, thou art crumbling away, 

And bovu in your bosom the weeper will lay]’ 

It is perhaps a trite remark, and one that may afford little relief to a sorrow-burdened 
spirit; but, stern mourner, gentle sufferer, have no» the departed been taken from the 
evil to come? 1 What,’ says one, whose cup of worldly honor and applause was over¬ 
running as he wrote, ‘ what is this world ? A dream wdthin a dream. As we grow 
older,each step is an awakening. The youth awakes, as he thinks, from childhood; the 
full-grown man despises the pursuits of his youth as visionary; the old man looks on 
manhood as a feverish dream. The grave the last sleep ? No! It is the last and final 
awakening.’ The heart alone knoweth its own bitterness; and there are doubtless 
griefs that make one feel ‘ the impotency of consolation.’ But the lessons of sorrow, 
are they not sometimes fruitful of good? Hard, very hard, is it so to regard them, 
when the spirit is clothed in sackloth ; yet with time, their influence with the reflecting 
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id felt and acknowledged. 1 Dear, 1 exclaimed an eloquent and fervent metropolitan 
divine, whom we heard some months since, and withal the water stood in his eyes as he 
spoke, ‘ dear are the fruits of earthly toil, and struggle, and affliction ! I would not but 
have known sorrow. It gives an inexpressible interest to the memory of the past. It 
consecrates, it endears, human experience. Amidst its dark tissues, the golden threads 
that are interwoven, shine brighter; and the splendor of virtue, and the radiance of 
joy, are heightened by the contrast. The future of man could not be drawn in full re¬ 
lief and beauty, but upon that dark ground. The Man of Sorrows was made to appeal 
to the heart of humanity, through all ages, in the voice of patient, meek, atoning agony; 
and the grand symbol of his religion is the instrument of agonizing crucifixion.’ 


Sir Walter Scott, in his diary, speaks of a ‘ Scottishman o’ the Hielands,’ who 
kept a case of razors for the use of those guests who unexpectedly spent the night in 
his house. One trial of the instruments abundantly sufficed. They never desired to 
stay with him over night but once. Now we can appreciate the moral of this anecdote 
right clearly, and so can an eccentric correspondent of ours, to whom we shall, of 
course, give no clue. He broke into our sanctum one morning, about a year ago, and 
being seated, took from his pocket a ‘screed of verse,’ which he said he had written in 
the short space of half an hour, and which he considered the best thing that ever came 
from his pen ; and perhaps it was. It was a rude sketch of a country scene, correct 
enough, literally speaking, but wiihout a spark of poetic life in its whole compass. *1 
shall bring you,’ said he, ‘a piece as good as that, every time I come to see you, 
which I shall not fail to do, whenever I am in town.’ A felicitous thought struck us. 
We handed him a long ‘Baalam’ poem, more dry and uninteresting even than his 
own, and desired him, as an especial favor, to peruse it, and pass judgment upon it, for 
our behoof; and we took care to add, that if hi9 opinion coincided with our own, we 
should be happy, owing to multifarious duties, to have him render us a similar service, 
whenever he did us the honor to call with bis own productions. He commenced tho 
article, and the perspiration trickled from his low and narrow forehead, as he read. 
Our notions of the piece, it is not necessary to say, were congenial with his own. 
Hence it is somewhat remarkable, that we have neither seen nor heard from him Since- 
Exploring an old drawer, lately, we came across the verse in question. Its theme 
was kindred, in very many of its features, with a recent sketch from the eminent pen 
of Bryant, in the 1 Democratic Review ;’ and it is for our really kind-hearted corres¬ 
pondent, that we quote a few lines, to show him the difference between poetry and 
mere forced rhythm, without life or nature. Our American Wordsworth is speaking 
of a fountain in the forest: 

'So centuries pawed by, and still the wood* 

Blossomed iu spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, ami glistened * n l ^ e f roz, ‘ n rain* 

Of winter, till the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee — signal of a mighty change. 

Then all around was heard the crash of tree*. 

Trembling awhile, and rushing to the ground ; 

The low of ox, and shouts of men who filed 

The brushwood, or who lore the earth with plough*. 

The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill side; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled ; the buckwheat 
Whitened brood acres, sweetening with its flower* 

The August wind. White cottages were seen, 

With rose trees at the windows ; barns from which 
Swelled loud aud shrill the cry of chanticleer; 

Pastures where rolled and neighed the lordly horse. 

And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 
Of grasses, brought from far, o’crcrept thy bank, 

8potted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them in thy crystal pool; 

And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 

Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge.’ 

Simple, natural, beautiful are these stanzas. There is no aj^parent labor about them; 
but does the reader fancy that the poem from which iii^ir^aken^was 1 written in 
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half an hour,’ or that even this portion of it was entirely elaborated in that brief 
space! Poetry, with very extraordinary exceptions, is not thus hastily engendered. 
The witty Smith, of the ‘Rejected Addresses,’ once said of Samuel Rogers, that it 
was his custom to take to his bed, after writing a few verses of his exquisite poetry; 
have straw flung before his door, and his knocker muffled; and to inquiries after his 
health, the servant was directed to answer, ‘As well as could be expected I’ This 
figment of the distinguished humorist is not without its lesson. 


How true is it, that ‘one half of the world know nothing of how the other half ex¬ 
ist!’ How many, as we write, are among the world’s stricken and forsaken! Ever 
and anon, melancholy examples transpire in the public prints; but more suffer, with 
heroic fortitude, in silence and in secret. We remember reading, some ten or twelve 
years ago, when ‘ Burking’ was in vogue, an account of a woman in some town in 
Scotland, whose husband died, leaving herself and four children in poverty. After he 
was buried, she was in an agony of fear, lest his body should be stolen from the grave. 
She was too poor to pay for a guard to watch the grave, and she resolved to perform 
the fearful task herself. Her children, the youngest of which was an infant upon the 
breast, were unable to contribute in the least toward their maintenance, and she was 
obliged to support the family by washing clothes. Every day, for the space of six 
weeks after her husband’s burial, did she discharge her duty to the living, by toiling at 
her laborious occupation from day-break to sunset, while her nights were spent in the 
church-yard, tending her husband’s grave. Unawed by the superstitious terrors which 
the strongest mind could scarcely fortify itself against, in such a place; heedless of the 
drifting snow, which sometimes fell in wreaths around her, or chilling night damps, 
drenching rains, and howling winds, did this affectionate creature, sealed on a tomb¬ 
stone, by the side of her husband’s grave, with an infant at her bosom, maintain her 
solitary vigils for forty-two successive nights, at the close of a stormy autumn. Some¬ 
times, she said, in delivering her simple narrative, she was kept at the washing-green 
till night was setting in, and then she came straight to the kirk-yard, leaped over the 
dyke, and sat down on the grave-stone, till her children brought her dry clothes and 
her supper. After changing her raiment, she sat down with her cloak about her, folded 
her baby in her bosom, and kept her dreary watch as well as she could, until it waa 
time to resume her labors in the morning. Now does not this devoted wife and mother 
better deserve a monument, than many a hero, who is deified because he has slain hia 
scores of thousands ? % 

Here ensues a brief sketch, from an admirable Salmagundi in the last number of 
Blackwood, entitled, ‘ Reflections on Punch, Morals, and Manners.’ For simple pathos, 
something kindred with the above, in its effect upon our mind, we know not when we 
have seen its superior. The scene is in that part of Devonshire which borders on the 
county of Somerset. A gentleman who hod not seen his nurse for some years, hap¬ 
pening to be in village where she lived, called on her, when the following conversation 
took place : 

' Nurse. ‘ Lor n massy, Sir! is it you 7 Well, sure, I be cruel glad to zee ye! How is mistress, 
and the young Indies — mid muster V 

* Master. ‘ All well, nurse, utid desire to be kindly remembered to you. You are quite stout, I 
am glad to see — and how is your husband V 

* Nursf. ‘ My husband ! Oh, mayhap, Sir, you hn’nt a beared the uewa V 

* Master. * The news! No. I hope he is not dead V 

* Nurse. ' Oh no, Sir, hut he’s dark.’ 

‘Master. ‘ Dark 7 what, blind ! How did that happen 7* 

* Nurse. 1 Why, there now, Sir, I ’ll tell ye all about it. One morning — ’t is so long ago as last 
apple-picking—I was n-gitting up, and 1 waked Jahn, and told un ’t was time vor he to be upping too. 
But he was ulwuys lazy of a morning : zo a muttered some’at and snoozed round agin. Zo, nrler 
a hit, 1 spoke to un agin. * Jahn,’ zuys 1, * what be snoozing there vor ?— git up.’ * Zo,’ zays he, 

* what’s the use of getting up bevore’t is light?’ ‘Oh,’zays 1, ‘ tis n’t light, is it ? Thee ’at know 
whut's behind the door, f ’ll zoom tell thee whether’tis light or no, you lazy veller.’ * Then,’zays 
he, turning his head, ‘ why ’tis zo dark as pitch.’ Now that did provoke me — 1 ’ll tell yer honor the 
truth — and I beginned to wallop uu a bit. But — Lor a massy — God forgive me! in a minute the 
blid gushed to my heart — and gi’d me zitcb a turn, that I was vit^^^g ^^o^instead of putting 
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ar ® > keep off the stick, as a used to do, there wns he, drawing’em all abroad! —and a 
** k * ^ on * — don't ye — I can't zee ! If 'ti* light. 1 bo dark !’ * Oh, zays I,* my dear, you ben’t, 

to be zure.’ ' Es*,’ say* he, ‘ I be, zure enough.' Well, I wa# a-gushed — zo I put down the stick, 
and looked to hi* eyes, hut I could hit zee nort in 'em. ‘Zo,’ zav? I, ‘why there’s nort in your 
•y®*» J fl hn ; you’ll be better hy’m bye.’ Zo 1 got un up, dressed mi, and tookt un to the winder. 

There,’ zaid I, ‘ Jahu, can’t you zee now ?’ But no, a zaid, a could n’t. * Then,’ zays I, ‘ I know 
what til. 'Til your ziglit’s a-turned inward.’ Zo I took’t a pair of zizzors, not sharp-tapped 
onea, yer honor, and poked to hi* eyes to turn the zight outward agin —but I couldn't. Well, then 
I brought un down stair* iuto this here room, yer honor. ‘ Zo,' zays I, ‘J ilin, cau’t ye zee in thii 
room, neither ?’and a zaid no, a could n’t. Wei!, then I thought of the pictur*—he was always 
cruel vond of picture — thinks a, pr'aps a may zee they ; zo I tookt ’em up to thin. ‘There,’ zayi 
I,' Jahn, don't ye zee the pictur ? — ’tis Taffy riding upon Ins goat.’ But a zaid no. a couldn't. 
Zo then a tookt un up to t'other pictur. ‘ There’ — Sir, ho was always very vond of thin—>anJ I 
P u *”®“kis nose close to un ; * there,’ zays I, * to be sure you see this pictur, can’t ye? But a zaid 
AO. * Why,’ zaid I,'’t is Joseph and his brethren; there they be — there be twelve of ’em — can’t 
ye zee ne'er a one of ’em V But a zaid no, could n’t zee none of’em. 4 Then,’ says I, ‘’tisabad 
i°“~'y’ our sight's a-turned inward.’ Zo we pomsterre I with un a bit, and then tried some doctor's 
trade, but it did n't do un no good ; and, at last, we was told there was a \ ine man at Exeter vor zitch 
things — zo we zent un up to he. Well —there—the Exeter doctor zeed un, and tookt his box of 
tools, and zarched about his eyes a bit; and, then a z»nt un borne with this word, that he could u’t 
do uu no good, and nobody else could n’t do un no good.’ 


W* bring our ‘drawer* to a close, for the present, with the subjoined ‘Lines on the 
Weather,* written in the north temperate zone. Their publication would be unsea¬ 
sonable at a later period, aud typographical circumstances have prevented their appear¬ 
ance in preceding pages: 

Sweet Summer, come! Why linger on the way, 

While, cold and sad, we mourn thy long delay } 

What fearcst thou? 

No more rude Winter scowls upon the land ; 

The earth is lair ; Spring, with u flowery hand, 

Has decked her brow. 

The waving woods, arrayed in leafy* grace. 

Spread their green boughs, and court thy warm embrace, 

Thv balmy air: 

The verdant lawn prepares the carpet soft, 

On which thy glowing foot has trod so oft. 

And quivering brandies sc atter from aloft 
Their blossoms fair. 

Summer! oh haste, these blushing sweets to see, 

And budding fruits, that perish but for thee! 

Come beaming forth 

From the deep shade of ever-blooming bowers. 

And pour the spicy breath of southern flowers 
O’Cr the sad north! 

This was a spring-tide wish, when breezes chill, 

And frosts untimely, shivered down the hill: 

W’arm Summer heard the call, and straitway came, 

With eye of lightning, and with breath of flnme : 

The chill north winds, that met the sultry blast, 

Were driven back to nrrtic realms at lost. 

And sighing low, 

Swept round the frozen zone, o’er icy beds, 

Where Winter, stern and unrelenting, spreads 
Eternal snow. 

And we, sad mortals ! doomed to dire extremes, 

Are scorching, melting, ’neath the fervid beams 
Of summer’s fiery sun ; and faiutly call, 

‘Oh! for some ice, to cool our lips withal!’ 

Oh ! for some clouds athwart the burning sky, 

* Filled with kind showers ; for mother earth is dry; 

And Thirst, insatiate, opes his panting mouth, 

To mutter vengeance on the flaming south ! 

Ah, dire extremes! Scarce can cold winter leave us, 

Ere summer cornea, with heat, drought, dust, to grieve us! 


Thus much for our 'pot-luck.* Perhaps it will stand in some rank of praise, in its 
very humble class of dishes; but if, as is likely, there should be any disagreement con¬ 
cerning it, among readers and correspondents, they must ‘settle the hash* among 
themselves. 
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S Pauls’ American Biography. —The volumes which compose ibis admirable series, 
from the press of Messrs. Hilliard, Gray and Company, Boston, deserve a notice in 
detail; and as leisure and occasion may serve, it is our inteution that they shall re* 
ceive it, in these pages. They are ten in number; were issued under the capable super* 
vision of Mr. Jarbd Sparks; written by persons most familiar with, or interested in, 
the several subjects; illustrated in most instances by portraits, and rare fac similes of 
hand*writings; printed in a beautiful style, upon fine paper, and in the most convenient 
size and form. We subjoin a list of the distinguished men whose lives are embraced 
in these volumes, with the names of the writers : Life of John Stark, by Hon. Edward 
Everett; Charles Brockden Brown, by Prescott, author of 1 Ferdinand and Isabella;* 
Ethan Allen, by Jared Sparks; Richard Montgomery, by John Armstrong; Wilson, 
the ornithologist, by Rev. W. B. O. Peabody; Benedict Arnold, by Jared Sparks; An¬ 
thony Wayne, by John Armstrong; Sir Henry Vane, by C. W. Upham; Eliot, the 
Apostle to the Indians, by Convers Francis; William Pinckney, by Henry Wheaton, 
D. D.; William Ellery, by Channing; Cotton Mather, by Rev. Mr. Peabody; Sir 
William Phips, by Francis Bowen; Israel Putnam, by Oliver W. B. Peabody; Lucretia 
Davidson, by Miss Sedgwick; Rittenhouse, by Prof. Ren wick; Jonathan Edwards, by 
Dr. Miller, of Princeton; David Brainerd, Missionary to the Indians, by Rev. Mr. 
Peabody; Baron Steuben, by Francis Bowen; Sebastian Cabot, by Charles Hayward, 
Jr.; William Eaton, by Professor Felton ; Robert Fulton, by Prof. Renwick; Joseph 
Warren, by Alexander H. Everett; Henry Hudson, by Prof. Cleveland; and Father 
Marquette, by Jared Sparks. All these works are admirably written, and are obtainable 
at a very moderate price. No American library can be complete without them; and 
they deserve to be found in every family in the United States. 


American Reviews. — We have the New-York and North American Reviews, for 
the April quarter; but must again indicate, rather than appropriately notice, their con¬ 
tents. They are both good numbers; and as Americans, we are quite willing to have 
them perused abroad, as fair specimens of our quarterly literature. Beside the ‘Quar¬ 
terly Chronicle’ of political events, scientific movements, etc., and the usual collection 
of brief critical notices, in which we remark both fearlessness and good taste, theNsw- 
York Review has eleven articles proper, embracing an agreeable variety of topic 
and style. A well-reasoned article on literary property and international copy-right, 
opens the number, which is followed by a review of the life and character of the late 
Nathaniel Bowditch ; of the Historical Address of William B. Reed, Esq., of Phila¬ 
delphia, upon the congress of 1774; and of that excellent American work of Mr. Her¬ 
ring, the ‘National Portrait Gallery.’ Dwight’s Poems from the German of Goethe 
and Schiller, are next considered; and to this somewhat brief paper, succeeds a review of 
recentReports of British Scientific Associations, and the initiatory proceedings of a simi¬ 
lar, but as yet incipient, society in Boston, termed ‘ The American Institution for the 
Cultivation of Science;’ and this is followed by a notice of Harrison’s ‘ Discourse on 
the Aborigines of the Valley of the Ohio. 1 The four remaining articles, of which we 
have found leisure to peruse but the second-named, are, a notice of Keith on the Truth 
of Christianity; a very interesting and well-written review of Modern French Romance; 

‘ Translations of the Book of Job,’ and a paper, evincing much research, and em¬ 
bodying a large amount of useful and admonitory facts, upon steam-boat explosions in 
the United States. 

In the ‘North American,’ we have, beside seventeen minor critical notices, and the 
usual quarterly list of new publications, eleven articles. The first is on the Italian His¬ 
torians; the second, one of the best informed judgments of Southey’s genius and pro¬ 
ductions that we remember to have seen; the third, a notice of works by Goodrich 
and Taylor on Domestic Education; the fourth, a review of poems by Kenyon, a 
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young writer of Cambridge, England, who well deserves the title of poet, if the ex¬ 
quisite passages quoted by the reviewer be fair examples of his verse at large; the fifth, 
is a paper upon the beet-sugar manufacture, for the perusal of which we confess we 
did not 1 agnize a prompt alacrity;’ the sixth, an appreciating estimate of La Chute 
d’un Ange,’ by Lamartine; the seventh, a notice of Freytag’s Arabic Lexicon; and 
the eighth, a review of‘The Life and Times of the Rev. George Whitfield,’ to us one 
of the most interesting articles in the number; touching upon the early history, educa¬ 
tion, and progress of that remarkable minister; the character of his eloquence, and his 
mode8of preaching; and tracing his itinerant career through England, Scotland,and 
America. The ‘ Blue Laws of the Old States’ are next discussed, to which succeeds a 
notice of the same German poems that are reviewed in the New-York Quarterly. We 
are glad to perceive, that the reviewer’s enthusiasm does not lead him to the affecta¬ 
tion of descrying new beauties in vague, shadowy, and indistinct Gcrmanosities , if we 
may coin a word to express our meaning. Apropos to this, there is an admirable caustic 
paper in the February number of Blackwood's Magazine, entitled ‘A Discourse on 
Goethe and the Germans,’ to the truth and justice of which we most fully subscribe. 
These enthusiastic admirations of peculiar ‘schools’ of literature are periodical. Young 
as we are, we have seen some half dozen manias of this description subside into 
neglect, and ultimate indifference, and in some instances, contempt. The eleventh and 
last article, is a review of Wetmore’s Gazeteer of Missouri; but ‘farther of its matter 
can we not report’—principally because we have not read it. 


Thb late Charles Mathews. — In a review, in a late number of * Blackwood,* of 
the Memoirs of Mathews, noticed in the Knickerbocker for March, we find the 
following amusing story of a fantastic English original, one Lord Eardley, whose 
particular antipathy was, to having attendants about him, and whose still more espe¬ 
cial antipathy was, to have them of the class called ‘ fine gentlemen :’ 

' During breakfast, one day, I,ord Eardley was informed that a person had applied for a footman’a 
place, then vacant. Ho was ordered into the room, and a double refined specimen of the genu* 
bo detested by his lordship made his appearance. The manner of the man was extremely affected 
and consequential, and it was evident that my lord understood him at a glance; moreover,it wa< 
aa evident ho determined to lower him u little. 

1 Well, ray good fellow,’ said he, 4 what, you want a lackey’s place, do you V 

1 1 came about an upper footman’s situation, my lord." said the gentleman, bridling up bis head. 

1 Oh, do ye, do ye V replied Lord Eardley ; 4 1 keep no upper servants ; all alike, ull alike here/ 

1 Indeed, my lord!’ exclaimed this upper footman, with an air of shocked dignity. *Whatde- 
partment tlieu am 1 to consider myself expected to fill V 

* Department! department!' quoth iny lord, iu a tone like inquiry. 

4 In what capacity , my lord V 

My lord repeated the word capacity, as if not understanding its application to the present subject. 

4 1 mean, my lord,’ explained the man, ‘what shall I be expected to do, if I take the situation ?' 

*Oh, you mean if you take the place. I understand you now,’ rejoined my lord ; 4 why, you’re 
to do every thing but sweep the chimneys and clean the pig-sties, and those I do myself. 1 

4 The gentleman stared, scarcely knowing what to make of this, and seemed to wish himself out of 
the room ; he, however, grinned a ghastly smile, and, alter a short pause, inquired what salary his 
lordship gave !' 

4 Salury, salary V reiterated his incorrigible lordship, 4 don’t know the word, don’t know the word, 
m ygood mao.' 

Again the gentleman explained ; 4 1 mean what wages V 

‘Oh, wages,’ echoed my lord ; 4 what d’ye ask 1 what d’ye ask?’ 

Trip regained his self-possession at this question, which looked like business, and, considering 
for a few moments, answered — first stipulating to be found iu hair-powder, and (on state occasions) 
■ilk stockings, and gloves, bags, and bouquets — that he should expect thirty pounds a-year. 

4 How much, how much ?’ demanded my lord, rapidly. 

4 Thirty pounds, ray lord.’ 

‘Thirty pounds!’ exclaimed Lord Eardley, in affcqted amazement; * make it guineas, and I'll 
lire Kith you ;’ then ringing the bell, said to the servant who answered it. 4 Let out this gentleman t 
he’s too good for me ;’ and then turning to Matthews, » ho was much amused, said, os the man made 
his exit, 4 Conceited, impudent, scoundrel! Soou sent him off, soou sent him off, Master Matthews!’ 


The preceding was placed in type for our last number, and when it was fresh from 
the other side. It may be so now, indeed, to a large portion of our readers. At all 
events, it strikes us as too good to be lost. 
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London Correspondence. — We have a long and entertaining epistle from our 
London correspondent, from which we regret that we can extract only a few desultory 
passages. Speaking of autographs, he sovs: ‘1 am collecting a lamous lot ol them. 
Beside all sent home, I have Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, Campbell, Joanna Baillie, 
Scott, Lady Blessington, Sir E. Brydges, Lord Durham, Brougham, Wellington, James 
Montgomery, William Godwin, Mrs. Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Galt, James Hogg, Lock¬ 
hart, Jeffrey, S. C. Hall, etc. Some of these, let me tell you, cost money. I gave 
seven dollars and fifty cents for a letter from Sir Walter Scott to Thomas Hood. Most 
of these are long and interesting letters, and very characteristic. It’s a mania, this 
autograph business, with those who engage in it; and they are not a few, in England. 
A copy of Montaigne’s Essays, with ‘ William Shaksj'ere y written in it, was sold re¬ 
cently for one hundred pounds. If it had been proved genuine, it would have brought 
three or four times as much. Five hundred dollars for a name! ‘ What’s in a name Y 
Upward of considerable. * * I attended a meeting of the famous ‘Royal So¬ 

ciety’ last week; the same that Sir Isaac Newton and the Duke of Sussex presided 
over. What think you of that? I am not yet proposed as a member, though the bal¬ 
lot-box came to me to vote some body else in ; for I was interspersed among all the 
F. R. S.’s. After meeting, they invited me to lea, in the library. It was most philoso¬ 
phical and highly scientific tea. * * Buhver’s ‘ Richelieu’ is splendidly brought 

out at Covent Garden, and Macready makes the most of the old Cardinal; but the 
more judicious critics are far from stamping Bulwer as Me great dramatist, after all. 
‘ The Lady of Lyons’ wears well, and is often repeated. It is a rich treat to see 
Macready as ‘Melnotte.’ The most successful actors, however, by all odds, are Jim 
Crow' and Van Auiburgh. The latter has made a little fortune. Only think of a me¬ 
nagerie man giving a dinner to the friends of the drama in Drury Lane Theatre! O 
temporal O mores! E Pluribus Unum, and Yankee Doodle 1 Lord Brougham goes 
to see Jim Crow, but has not been seen at Covenl Garden. And this is a fair specimen. 
Giants, monkeys, Bayaderes, and ‘niggers, 5 are the order of the day. No, I forget. 
To-day the order is, ‘War with America!’ displayed on huge placards, by a posse 
of twenty or four-and-twenty men, ‘ all in a row,’ up and down the Strand. Heaven 
preserve us! Vic. will take me captive ! Think of me, therefore, as a prisoner of war 
in the galleys. Do me the favor to * captivate a Britisher’ as an offset!’ 


Christopher Marshall’s Remembrancer. —Mr. Christopher Marshall, whose 
ancestors came to America with William Penn, resided in Philadelphia, from the age 
of thirty until his death, in 1797, at the age of eighty-seven. He was a member of the 
Society of Friends, but his devotion to the liberties and rights of the colonies procured 
his excommunication from a body which denied the lawfulness of defensive warfare. 
In his sixty-fourth year, he commenced a diary ; and from five volumes of this ‘ Remem¬ 
brancer,’ covering the period from January, 1774, to September, 1781, the compiler of 
the work under notice, Mr. William Duane, Jr., lias selected many new facts in rela¬ 
tion to public affairs, and the progress of the revolution, with bo much of the private 
history of the author as throws light upon the manners of the times. 

It is pleasant to trace the brief and fresh records of such eventful occurrences as the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill, Washington’s passage of the Delaware, the burning, by the pro¬ 
vincials, of the light-house at the entrance of Boston harbor, and the pulling up of the 
piles that were the marks for the shipping, etc. Here, an account from Boston infoima 
us, that 1 Buroovne is in a deep, settled melancholy, walking the streets frequently, with 
his arms folded across his breast, and talking to himself;’ and again, that'General 
Gage is often out of his head, and that he and Admiral Greaves have publicly quarrelled, 
so that he told Gage it was a cowardly action to burn Charlestown.’ Then we have 
accounts of certain public rebukes, administered by the committee of safety at Phila- 
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delphia, to sundry citizens, for refusing to take continental money; with advertise¬ 
ments, calling upon ‘ the ladies 1 to come to the American manufactory, at the corner of 
Market and Ninth streets, and get cotton, wool, or flax, ‘ thus casting their mite into 
the treasury of the public good,’ and exhibiting that distinguishing characteristic of an 
excellent woman, as given by the wisest of men; ‘ She seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh diligently with her hands. She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hand 
holdeth the distaff.’ There is a quiet, dry humor in some of our journalist’s entries ; 
such, for example, as the annexed, which sounds oddly enough, as recorded of a sober 
Friend: ‘Took a walk down town, to see Benj. Betterton, who, last First Day, 
in a jovial humor, jumped over a man’s shoulder, and broke his leg about the small.* 
What would our present neighbors of the drab city say, to see Friends jumping over 
one anothers’ shoulders, and breaking their legs, * in a jovial humor,’ on Sunday! An 
other amusing incident is thus pithily recorded: ‘Account came, that while Parson 
Stringer, with his eyes shut, was at prayer with Andrew Steward, in the dungeon of 
our prison, the said Steward took that opportunity to walk up stairs, go out at the se¬ 
veral prison doors into the street, and without any ceremony, walked off with himself, 
without bidding Robinson, the prison-keeper, farewell, although be was sitting at the 
front door, on the step, when he passed him!’ This looking out for his temporal safety 
while the worthy clergyman was attending to his spiritual welfare, is a striking proof 
of the condemned criminal’s forecaste and presence of mind. Aside from the interest 
of many of its details, the little volume in question must prove valuable as a historical 
record, of convenient reference. 


Bathing. — One of the most striking passages in the entertaining work of Dumas, 
noticed elsewhere in the present number, is a description of the baths at Alexandria, 
and the delightful sensations which ensued to the author, after having been, as he fan¬ 
cied, half scalded, and the other half smothered, by the operators in attendance, who 
consider a bather the property of the establishment, the moment he enters the initiatory 
apartment. Now we can advise the city reader of a place to which he or she may re¬ 
sort where, without any of the preparation and fearful imaginings of our traveller, there 
maybe compassed an equal amount of ultimate enjoyment; and moreover, it ensues 
speedily. The New-Vork Floating Baths are again anchored for the season near 
Ca9tle-Garden; and the same courteous proprietor, who has in past years contributed 
to the health and happiness of perhaps a million of sea-bathers, still continues its su¬ 
pervision. The weather is cool, as we write; but remembered felicity, during the 
sweltering heats of the last summer, almost tempt us to achieve a present swim, in the 
spacious reservoirs of pure salt sea-brine, whereof Dr. Rabineau maintains the ‘water 
privilege.* We hold to the ‘greatest good of the greatest number;* the next warm 
day, therefore, reader, please to plunge in. Thenceforth shall you possess a mania to 
‘keep doing so,’ which will add brightness to the eye, and bloom to the cheek. 


Piracy and Plagiarism. — We have before us a handsome London edition of Dr. 
Caleb Ticknor’s excellent work on medical quackery, which was noticed at length, 
a short time since, in this Magazine. A previous work, by the same author, 'The Phi¬ 
losophy of Living,’ was not long ago published in London by Dr. Mayo, a man of 
eminence in his profession, as his own production, and that just one year after the pub¬ 
lication, in this country, of the original work, by the Brothers’ Harper. Some of 
the London journalisis, who have discovered the fraud, think it rather fortunate for the 
fame of our correspondent, that his volume was issued so long before the pirated and 
plagiarized copy ! This sort of pilfering, as our worthy ex-recorder would say, is 
‘practised to a great extent in the London community,’ for which the guilty parties 
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should be made to smart. And by the by, Mr. Bentley ought to 1 sufler some.* The 
1 Lament of the Cherokee,’ original in bis lost magazine, is so precisely similar to an 
article, with the same title, published in the ‘ Editors’ Table’ of the Knicke&bockeb for 
November last, that we are led to doubt whether both poems can be original! The 
Metropolitan Magazine is more conscientious; for although it copies our articles among 
its ‘original papers,’ it indicates their legitimate source elsewhere. 


the drama. 

Franklin Theatre. — Shalf.b! — We question whether, since vEschuylus first raised poor bare¬ 
foot Tragedy on buskins, and pave her a comfortable cloak to her back, there has been seen ia 
Christendom a more oripinal performance, than the personation, by Shah*, at the Franklin Theatre, 
of Shakspeare’s King Richard the Third. The fame of this eminent histrion had reached the me¬ 
tropolis lonp before himself arrived. The 1 Literary Emporium,’ that nourished and brought him 
up, saw his genius, and cultivated it; and when the fullness of time had arrived, wherein it should be 
given vent, the citizens repaired en masse to the public play-house, to sec it spout, and to do honor 
to intellect. Their meed was won — 4 tremendous applause.’ A service of polished tin plate was pre¬ 
sented to the actor; and wreaths, the weight of which would pall the brow, were showered upon 
his head. In one of these tributes, which we have been favored to behold, the useful was pleasantly 
mingled with the sweet. Along a circular hay-band, were intertwined corpulent cabbages, white 
and red ; while long yellow parsnips, and horizontal, rotary turnips, pranked with short festoons of 
dried apples, and set off by fresh green pickles, Berved to relieve the otherwise somewhat cumbroua 
character of a visible and most tangible emblem of dramatic renown. The first appearance of 
Shales in Ncw-York will be long remembered. The wind was high, the night was dark ; and never 
did we 

-‘ tilce molpiit \tion vitv 

Of the encliaful floutl’ 

that rushed along the gutters, and roared and rumbled in subterranean passages. Yet was the 
theatre full, notwithstanding certain vague rumors which had obtained, that our Roscius had can¬ 
celled his engagement. This, as it subsequently appeared, was indeed his purpose; but the raana 
ger threatened not to survive, if he persisted in carrying his resolution into effect, and ho relented 
The curtain rose before an impatient and highly excited audience. 

• « * * 

We have seen Kean, Kemble, Macready, Booth ; but we owe it to Shales to say, that neither of 
these, eminent as they were and are, ever played Richard the Third like him. There was ‘a one¬ 
ness, a depth, a breadth, a universal dovc-tnilrdness, a light and a shade,’which completed our con¬ 
ception of what should constitute the tragic 4 unities.’ He had not reached the end of the first act, 
before those who came to scoff, remained to perform a very different sorvice. The presiding genina 
of one of our largest and most popular daily journals sat near us, with fierceness in ’a aspect. He 
had evidently coiue prepared to break a small fly on a large wheel, in his next day’s sheet. But he 
was soon cowed luto admiration. Let it suflice to say, that uot a word of censure marred his gazette 
ou the following morning. We havo said there was 1 a oneness’ in the personation of Shales ; and it 
is for this reason, that we despair of presenting a notice in detail, that shall do justice to his merits, 
which it is not too much to say, are of a peculiar kind. Wc shall therefore advert to only one or 
two characteristic points. The flexibility of his legs, and the lithe pliancy of his hands, arc prominent 
features in his physique. The irrcgulnr action of these members is wholly spontaneous. A galva¬ 
nized baboon could not better have displayed that emphutic inanity, which, in the strikingly original 
conception of Shales, distinguished Richard’s physical action, while half crazy with doubt and 
vexation. Of both our actor’s gesture and accent, we may say, that if they were not wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the will, hut were suggested by mental impulse, then arc thero minds, and they are of 
no common class, which are subject, like the body, to a species of Saint Vitus’ Dance. The mean* 
ings which, in the language of Shakspeare, are hid in articles, definite and indefinite, aa well aa in 
conjunctions and prepositions, it has uot heretofore been the wont of tragedians to portray. Negli¬ 
gence like this cannot be laid to the charge of Shales, lie has profited by the fine lessons upon 
accent given by popular showmen at the Loudon fairs: 4 Walk up, ladies and gen’lcmcn! Look 
through tAts'ole into the box, and you vill perceive a animal, in the agonies of death, a lash in’ the 
flies vith his tail!’ It was with similar emphasis and force, that Shales exclaimed : 

-* Whst DOES he t* the north 

WHEN bs should serve HIS sovereign IN Ui« west V 
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It is in the reve&lmentnf these deep shadows of the German or ‘ inner soul’ of Shakspeare, which 
the merely common histrion would have passed lightly over, that Shales employs what artists term 
* a rick brush.' In this particular, indeed, ho may be truly said to 

-' di«pen»<* a ray 

Of dark»**«*. like tlie light of Day 
AuJ Marwu over *ii 1' 

Malvolio himself was not more enamored of his own parts, than are the great mass of successful 
actors on the stage. Not so Shales. Whether improvising amendments to an attitude, which has 
been encored, or submitting to be twice killed, to oblige the sansculottists in the pit, or the gods of 
Olympus, his countenance is never disfigured by any of those ‘ lines which are termed expression.' 
No self-complacent smirk, therefore, mars the vraisemblance of hit personations. We regret that 
we are compelled to dash these deserved encomiums with a little animadversion. Depending upon 
his intellectual exertions for success, Shales did not sufficiently regard his outward seeming. His 
sword was a sad blade; his cloak might apparently have answered to the literal description of the 
ermined mantle, with its national emblem, which Mrs. Dorothea Ramsbotham saw in the ‘Shamp- 
demars' at Paris; since it was quite dingy enough to have been Mined with vermin, and covered 
with fleur-de-lice.’ The discolored knees of bis knitted unmentionables, also, like collapsed India- 
rubber, had an ungraceful, bulgy aspect, which was heightened by the effect of a doubtless well- 
intended but injudicious emendation of a rupture, or an abrasion, iu another and near quarter. The 
original Richard would have preferred the rent; for he had good sense enough to know, that a hole 
is an accident of the day, but that a patch or a darn is premeditated poverty; and this latter, if 
history may be believed, was not his condition. But fruitful as is our theme, we must pause; aud 
with a word of parting counsel, close our remarks. The steadiness with which Shales advancos, 
4 nulla retrosvm, ’ to distinguished eminence, has roused the envy of sundry aspiring Roscii in the 
eastern cities. Let him but devote himself to study, and shun the dissipated courses of the warts 
and boils of the profession which he adorns, and he has nothing to fear from envy and detraction, 
let them dog his footsteps never so much. Distinguished merit will ever rise superior to malice, and 
draw new lustre from reproach. 4 The vapors which gather round the rising sun, and follow in its 
course, seldom fail, at its close, to form a magnificent theatre for its reception, and to invest with va¬ 
riegated tints, and with a toft effulgence, the luminary which they cannot hide.’ Shales — vale ! 


Park Theatre. — We mnke no apology for assigning a subordinate position to the favor of our 
theatrical correspondent, who treats monthly of the drnnintic doings at Old Drury. 1 Where two 
men ride a horse,’ saith the erudite Dogberry,* one must go before;’ but who shall have precedence 
of Shales! And with this explanation, ensues our friend’s critique. ‘Daub yourself with honey, 
and you will never want flies.’ So says the proverb ; and whether applied in its literal sense, or to 
theatrical ‘novelties,’ which ara no longer novelties, but nuisances, it is equally forcible. Horses, 
elephauts, monkeys, giraffes, and danciug dogs, form the priucipal corps dramatique of one of the 
London theatres, as announced iu a late play-bill. Drury Lane and Covcnt Garden have had their 
4 lions,' in the shape of elephants aud other monstrosities ; and our own and dearly-beloved Park 
has done a considerable business lately in the equestrian line. It is notorious, that these exhibitions 
4 pay;’ but for the sake of common sense, to say nothing about taste, (which being a word without 
any definite meaning, has no right in our vocabulary,) for the dignity of the stage, for the end aud 
aim of playing, we could wish that it were otherwise. We are promised better things than horsea 
and gilt-gingerbread imitations of melo-drama, at the Park ; and the public may rest assured that 
the promise will be kept. Mrs. Shaw has given relief, by her chaste and effective playing, to the 
beastly monotony of our month of monsters. We bolieve in Mrs. Shaw’s personations of character 
most devoutly. They are true to tho author. His meaning is expressed as clearly as intelligent 
action can portray it. This lady has the good taste to avoid all the rant and fustian which is so 
often resorted toby ambitious aspirants, to cover with their sound and fury the lack of the quiet es¬ 
sentials of the player. Even in ' Alico Darvil,’ melo-dramatic as the character is made, she was 
content to give utterance to the passion of the scene, without tearing it to tatters. Of one thing we 
have become convinced, both on and off the stage, which is, that where real talent exists, ranting 
does not. We never met an actor or an orator yet, who was famous for splitting the long ears of 
his admirers by loud words and furious vehemence, who, upon a close acquaintance, did not turn 
out to be rather shallow in his intellects. True talent is conscious of its power, and relics only 
npon its legitimate influence. 

Mrs. and Mr. Slomam, old friends, but not yet with old faces, have come back to us, and received 
a right hearty welcome at this house. The lady made hor courtesy as ‘ Pauline,’ and exceptiug a 
little unnecessary vehemence, occasionally displayed, carried out the character with success. She 
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ha« since appeared in personations of similar capacity, and with meritod applause. 4 Isabella,’ in 
the 4 Fatal Marriage,'is a character almost forgotten on our stage ; but those who saw its represen¬ 
tation by the almost immortal Siooons, affirm, that from them it can never fade. Mrs. Sloman has 
hardly sufficient power for the part, but her readings evinced judgment and good taste. Mr. Slo- 
man, of 4 Betsey Baker'memory, who can have forgotten him? What mighty guffaws and cacchi- 
nations did that song produce! The very walls trembled, and the scenery shook its wings. If it 
should be repeated during this engagement, we will not answer for the continued solemnity of the 
visage of Mrs. Siddonsod the drop curtain. Nobody sings comic songs exactly like Slom*n. His 
manner is always peculiarly quiet, and particularly insinuating. He creeps along as gently as a 
mouse to his bit of cheese, stealing his way into the very sanctum of Momus, until he tickles the 
quiescent god into a broad grin, before he knows it. Ccrtaiuly, nobody siugs a medley like him. 
We have heard these eccentric musical, nonsensical, poetical mad mingliugs, many's the time 
before; but they were a discordant, unintelligible jargon of sounds; abrupt, and uncomfortable to 
our auriculars. Not so with the amalgamating harmonies of Sloman's medloy, which interlace, 
like a wreath of many-tinted flowers, iu eccentric and gay varieties, tastefully woven and con¬ 
trasted, from grave to gay, and flung off with the grace of Apollo. Singers are generally supposed 
to follow the orchestra; but there is such a gallopping variety of airs and graces hurried one after 
another in these miuglings, that the tables are tiirnod, and the orchestra follow the singer; and hard 
work they seem to have of it. We welcome the Slomans. 

The National. — The main attraction at this establishment, has been the production of a new 
play by N. P. Willis, Esq., entitled 'Tortesa, the Usurer.’ We made leisure to attend its first rep¬ 
resentation, wbicb was enjoyed by a fashionable audience, so dense as to crowd the theatre from pii 
to dome. In its dramatic execution, * Tortesa* is a manifest improvement upon previous similar 
efforts of the author. He has studied stage effect, with the eye and spirit of an actor; and although 
some of his ‘situations’ are rather melo-dramatic, yet all are striking, and all were successful. As 
nearly every city journal we open contains a sketch of the plot of 4 Tortesa,’ and as these will have 
radiated widely on every hand, before these pages are given to the public, we shall deem the reader 
amply informed upon this point, and proceed to offer a few desultory remarks upon the play and 
its representation. As a literary performance, it is of a high order of merit. Its language is rich 
and flowing, its figures forcible and graceful, and its passion deep, yet subdued. The Under seemed 
to us a little overdone, in some instances, especially in a somewhat protracted t£te-a-t£te between 
Isabella and her father; and we did not affect the divided points of interest, created by slight epi¬ 
sodical dialogues betwoon subordinates, which seemed, as we thought, to answer no specific purpose 
in the progress of tiro drama. Sir Walter Scott somewhere remarks, in substance, that the 
plot or business of a play should advance with every line that is spoken; one single interest, to 
which every other is subordinate, should occupy the entire piece; each separate object, in an inter¬ 
polated under-plot, having just the effect of a mill-dam, sluicing off a portion of the interest or 
sympathy, which should move on, with increasing rapidity and force, to the catastrophe. The 
scene of the picture-frame, and the death-test over the apparently lifeless body of Isabella, are ad¬ 
mirable conceptions, und they were well portrayed. Tertesa is a fine creation, and the character 
was embodied by Mr. Wallacr with emineut faithfulness and power. We can say little for tho 
performance of the heroine, Miss Monier. This young lady is wholly unequal to the leading parts 
which she assumes at the National. Art, ill-disguised stage art, and 4 French grace,’ are the promi¬ 
nent characteristics of all we have ever seen her attempt. There is not a touch of nature in any 
thing which she performs. The walk, the gesture, the voice, the glance of the eye, all are assumed, 
and so palpably assumed, as utterly to destroy all illusion. As ‘Isabella,’ it canDOt be denied, that 
her inaudible voice, with other less excusable defects, detracted in no slight degree from the inte¬ 
rest of the play. Conner sustained the part of the enthusiastic artist and lover with much credit. 
More variety of tone, nnd less uniform modulation of voice, would leave little to be desired in the 
personations of this promising young actor. The character of 4 Zippa’ — we understood Mis« 
Monier to pronounce it Dipper — was well sustained by Mrs. Sefton, who seldom plays iudiffer- 
ently; and the same remark will apply with equal if not greater force to Mr. Mathews, whose 
dignified manner, clear, distinct enunciation, and evident appreciation of the meaning of his author, 
have won for his performances deserved praise. Lambert made the most of his part, and that was 
but little. The play has been ropeated several times, aud may bn said to have established a perma¬ 
nent popularity, to which very beautiful scenery, dresses, and decorations, may have contributed 
something. We cordially congratulate the gifted author upon the complete success of this his third 
dramatic effort. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Law and Equity Reporter. — Messrs. Halsted and Voobhiks, Law Booksellers, 
of this city, have issued proposals for publishing, by subscription, a periodical now in 
course of successful publication in London, entitled The Jurist. It will be issued from 
the American press under the title of ‘The Jurist, or Monthly Law and Equity Re¬ 
porter.’ The work,has been in operation for the past two years, and its importance and 
usefulness are evident from the extensive patronage it continues to receive. The main 
object of the Jurist is to furnish the profession with a complete series of all the decisions 
in the several Courts of Common Law and Equity, at a much earlier day than through 
the medium of the regular Reports, viz: The cases decided in the House of Lords, 
Privy Council, Lord Chancellor’s Court, Rolls Court, Vice Chancellor’s Court, Exche¬ 
quer in Equity, Court of Queen’s Bench, Queen’s Bench Bail Court, Court of Common 
Pleas, Court of Exchequer, Court of Review, etc., etc, all fully and accurately reported 
by eminetit barristers, engaged expressly to prepare thedecisions for this work. Through 
the medium of the Jurist, the members of the profession will be put in possession of 
alt the decisions of the several Courts of Common Law and Equity, from eighteen 
months to two years earlier than they appear in the regular Reports. As the cost of 
this publication is trifling in comparison with the great expense of the original Reports, 
the experiment will doubtless meet with the support it merits. In addition to the Re¬ 
ports of Cases, the Public General Statutes, ufTecting the law either in principle of 
administration, with notes, will appear long prior to the publication of the usual collec¬ 
tion of Statutes. Original articles will als ) appear from time to time, containing infor¬ 
mation on Conveyancing, Pleading, Practice, and Evidence, as well as occasional dis¬ 
cussions on legal subjects of doubt and difficulty. As a useful appendage, an Annual 
Digest will be added, containing all the cases reported during the year, together with a 
table of cases, index to the whole work, etc. As soon as a sufficient number of sub¬ 
scribers are obtained, the work will be put to press, commencing with the decisions since 
the first of January, 1S39, and published regularly once a month; each number will 
contain from seventy-five to one hundred pages octavo, and put up in such a manner 
as to be sent by mail to any part of the United States and Canada. The terras are 
seven dollars per annum, in advance. 


‘The Lady’s Book,’ a monthly publication,issued in Philadelphia, under the editorial 
supervision of Mr. Louis A. Godey and Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, is one of the best as well 
as cheapest works of the kind in the country. We learn from the ‘New-York Mirror* 
that it has a circulation of more than fourteen thousand copies, a number considerably 
more than double that of any similar periodical for females in the United States. The 
gentleman editor, who is also the publisher, has the merit of writing good English; and 
the talents of Mrs. Hale, who is ai led by some of the best male and female pens in 
the Union, need no encomium or blazon. The work is beautifully printed, and fre¬ 
quently embellished with fine engravings, including new prints of the fashions, in their 
season, elaborately colored, and all engraved expressly for the work. Mr. Israel 
Post, in the Bowery, is the agent for the 1 Lady’s Book’ in this city. 


‘The Christian Offering’ is an annual for churchmen, edited by the Rev. John 
W. Brown, A. M., a work ‘devoted to the cause of Christ and the Church, and one 
of the leading objects of which is, to hold up the claims of Christian education.’ It is 
issued, for this year only, without the usual accompaniment of engravings to the letter- 
press. Many of the contributions are of a high order of merit, and are derived from 
well-known sources. We observe, in a hurried glance through the volume, articles by 
Rufus Dawes, Mrs. Sigournev, Rev. Calvin Colton, Mrs. Embury, and the Editor, 
with several others, of more or less note. The volume is very neatly executed. 
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Thb Pictorial Edition or Shakspbarb. —It would be quite impossible, we think, 
to do the literary reader a more gratifying service, than to advise him touching the 
merits of a rich and rare work, that is being published, in numbers, in London, by 
Messrs. Charles Knight and Company, and Wiley and Putnam, and in this coun¬ 
try, by the American branch of the last-named firm. We allude to. the superb ‘ Picto¬ 
rial Edition of Shajcspeare,’ of which five numbers have already appeared, containing 
'Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 'King John,’ 'Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Love’s Labor Lost,’ 
and 'King Richard Second;’ each play occupying a ‘Part.’ The text is the most 
approved and authentic extant; the notes embrace every subject that appears neces¬ 
sary to be investigated, for the complete information of the reader; various readings 
and glossarial notes are presented at the foot of each page, with ampler annotations at 
tbe end of every act. Numerous fine engravings on wood, by the most eminent art¬ 
ists in England, present us with the antiquarian scenes and costumes, which represent 
the realities upon which the imagination of the great bard must have rested. When to 
these rare merits is added the recommendation of fine white paper, large and clear 
type, and beautiful printing, we have said enough to induce all tasteful lovers of 
Shaksfbarx and of art, to make themselves rich with the purchase, at a moderate 
price, of this truly noble work. 

The Children’s Catholic Magazine, sent us, as we infer, by its editor, the Very 
Rev. Felix Varela, would seem to contain many useful and pleasing selections, and 
brief original varieties. The work is not now before us, having been mislaid; but we 
remember an intention, as we perused it, to advert, in case we mentioned the work, to 
a leaven of intolerance, which we encountered in an original fragment touching the 
Catholic religion, wherein it was assumed, that all who opposed it, were lost to every 
sense of virtue, and were influenced solely by worldly or selfish molives. This idea of 
Exclusive holiness, has doubtless done more injury to the cause of religion, in engender¬ 
ing bitterness and strife between Christians of different modes of belief and worship, 
than any other cause whatever. Let us commend to our reverend contemporary the 
kindly and tolerant Lone of that worthy protestant, but worthier Christian, Sir Thomas 
Brownb, who, in allusion to the forms and symbols of the Catholic faith, so much de¬ 
nounced by his fellows, observes: 'At the sight of a cross or a crucifix, I can dispense 
with my hat, but scarcely with the thought or memory of my Saviour. I could never 
hear the Ave-Maria bell, without an elevation. While the worshippers directed their 
devotions to her, I offered mine to God.’ Such is the enlarged spirit which should ani¬ 
mate the bosom of every religious man, be his creed what it may. 

Resuscitated Melodies.— Messrs. Davis and Horn have recently republished, in a 
collected series, six melodies, the words by Col. G. P. Morris, and the music by 
Chables E. Horn, Esq., entitled the Northern, Southern, and Western ‘Refrains,’ 

‘ Meeta,’ •*Loye, Honor, and Obey,’ and ‘ The Ball-Room-Belle.’ We thank tbe accom¬ 
plished vocalist and composer for expressing in his preface the views we have always 
maintained, in relation to the amalgamation of what is termed ‘science’ and 'execution' 
with simple melodies. Mr. Horn informs us, that the airs of the South partake greatly 
of the Scotch character; and of the appropriate feeling which enters into this delight¬ 
ful description of music, he has shown an adequate appreciation, in his ‘ Meeta,’ a me¬ 
lody of singular sweetness and pathos. Beautifully printed, with tasteful title-pages, 
these simple airs need no encomiums of ours, to secure to the publishers a remunerating 
sale, and to Mr. Horn incentives for perseverance in his acceptable labors. 

'The British Partizan, a Tale op the Times of Old.’ — A small volume of an 
hundred and fifty pages, thus entitled, reaches us from the press of Mr. William 
Thompson, Augusta, Georgia. We gather from the preface that it was originally 
published as a prize talein the ‘Augusta Mirror,’ and that it is the first literary effort of 

Miss M. E. Mobagnr, of South Carolina. We have perused ‘ The Partizan’ with a 
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good degree of gratification, and pronounce it, as the production of a young and inexpe¬ 
rienced writer, highly creditable to her talents. Her descriptions of scenery and lim- 
nings of character are spirited and natural, and she has an eye for unforced dra¬ 
matic effects, in the disposition of her incidents, which are mainly drawn from history 
and real life. We commend the little book, therefore, to our readers, for many positive 
as well as negative merits, and as better worth perusal than one half of the republica¬ 
tions of trans-atlaniic fictions, the labors of small minds, and written by the score for 
the London market. 

New Journals, Magazines, etc. — A new daily journal, of the penny class, has 
recently appeared, under the editorial direction of Mr. H. Hastings Weld, entitled 
4 The Morning Dispatch.* It is a well-filled and beautifully printed sheet, worth at 
least four times its price, not less on account of the quality than the quantity of its 
original and selected matter. ‘ Colman’s Monthly Miscellany’ is the title of a periodi¬ 
cal, which is announced to appear in June. Mr. Colman will be aided in the direction 
of the work, by Messrs. William Cutter and Grenville Mellen, both of Maine. 
Our readers will remember a pleasant poem by the first-named gentleman, entitled 
4 The Tell-tale Face,’ which appeared a few months since in the Knickerbocker, and 
they will deem it sufficient assurance, that the writer lucks neither taste nor talent. 
Mr. Mellf.n has been long before the public as a writer, and his poetry is well known. 
The work will be vended, by the single number, at fifty cents each; yearly subscrip¬ 
tion, six dollars. 

‘The Western Tourist. — This is an excellent work in its kind, which has recently 
been issued by Mr. J. H. Colton, Broadway. Its title-page will indicate its merits to 
the reader; ‘The Western Tourist and Emigrants’ Guide, with a compendious Ga¬ 
zetteer of the states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and the Territo¬ 
ries of Wisconsin and Iowa, being an accurate and concise description of each stale, 
territory, and county, and an alphabetical arrangement of every city, town, post-office, 
village, or hamlet; the county in which they are situated, their distance from the capi¬ 
tal of the state, and from Washington city; describing, also, all the principal stage- 
routes, canals, rail-roads, and the distances between the towns. Accompanied with a 
correct map, showing the lines of the United States’ surveys. By J. Calvin Smith.' 

The American Joe Miller, is a collection of two hundred and nineteen pages of 
original American facetiae, gleaned from the periodicals and journals of the day, and 
issued from the press of Messrs. Carey and Hart. There is a good degree of humor 
in the volume. We could not help observing, that the fragments of Philadelphia origin 
have due credit, while the sources of those from other regions are less generally indi¬ 
cated. Something less than a dozen are taken from this department of thq Knicker¬ 
bocker, ami all without acknowledgment of any kind. There is credit given, indeed, 
in one instance, to an extract from another quarter, an anecdote of Ollapod’s; but the 
interpolations and alterations which have been volunteered in it, make the exception an 
aggravation of the first-named offence. 


The Poetic Wreath. — This neat volume deserves commendation, both in respect 
of its contents and its garb. It consists of select passages from the works of English 
poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth, alphabetically arranged. The selections are 
made with taste, and evince feeling in the compiler, who haa wisely shunned that 
vague, airy nothingness, which the men who write, perhaps, call poetry, but which haa 
nothing of inspiration or of heart about it. The book is from the press of Lea and 
Blanchabd, who have also just issued an English novel, in two volumes, entitled 
Horace Vernon, or Fashionable Life, which opens well, but which-we have not perused 
at yet, for deliberate judgment. 
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‘The Layman’s Legacy.’ — This is a well-printed volume, of four hundred pages, 
from the press of Mr. P. Price, Pul ton-street, and contains ‘twenty-five sermons, on 
important subjects, by Henry Fitz.’ It will be admitted, even by those who oppose 
his doctrines, that the style of the author is clear and vigorous, and that he writes with 
fearlessness and candor. ‘Having shown no respect for the errors of others,’ he says, 
• equal justice demands that no respect shall be shown to mine. If I have offered error 
under the garb of truth, strip the monster, and show him in his true colors. No one 
can rejoice more than myself at such an exposure.* A portrait of the author forms the 
frontispiece of the volume. 


Explanatory. — It has been rendered proper, wc may suppose, indeed, important, for us to state, 
that the elegiac stanzas in our March number, from the pen of D. D. Barnard, Esq., of Albany, were 
sent us by a personal friend of the writer; himself a poet, and a very model of care and correct¬ 
ness; who assured us, in an accompanying note, that they were faithfully transcribed from the ori¬ 
ginal copy, which we were left to infer was a recent production. It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
the lines were wholly unsolicited. We have little inclination, and less occasion, to mendicant poetical 
contributions, of a kindred stamp, from any quarter. It remains, therefore, but to affirm, (hat the 
stanzas in question were printed verbatim from the signally legible ms. of our correspondent; if 
we except, in a few of the earlier impressions of a large edition, a typographical error of a single 
letter, in one short word, made in correcting the final revise, after the proof-sheet had passed from 
the hands of the editor ; an error, it should be added, so palpably accidental, that any reader, of 
cotnmou sense, could not fail to detect ami correct it, in a moment. Since the foregoing was in 
type, we have been authorized to state, that the lines referred to, »ere copied withoat the slightest 
alteration or omission, of any kind, from the author's ms. 


To Correspondents, Literary and Private. — We must crave the indulgence of many corres¬ 
pondents, several of them, as they are well aware, favorites with us, aud with our readers. Previ¬ 
ous arrangement, an aim at variety and contrast, with unexpected circumstances ofteu, known 
only to the editor, serve to retard the publication of articles which have been gladly accepted. 
Our private correspondents, likewise, must bear with us yet a little. We have found it iropoasible r 
owing to most pressing avocations, as well as temporary illness, to answer a moiety of the letters, 
some from old and highly-valued friends, which we have received during tbelast two month* 


General Woodhull. — Those of our readers who are interested in the story of our revolution, 
will receive with pleasure an exculpation of one of its heroes and martyrs from a serious charge, 
which had its origin in misapprehension, and not injustice. We have been shown a letter from 
Chief Justice Marshall, upon whose testimony the accusation in question was based — namely, 
neglect in guarding the Bedford Road, at the battle of Long Island — wherein the distinguished 
author of the Life of Washington expresses his sincere regret that he had been led into error in a 
matter of so much importance. This letter, with relevant matters of interest, will appear in the 
Knickerbocker for June. 

The Engraving, executed on steel, which accompanies the present number, will not escape the 
attention, nor fail, as we think, to elicit the admiration, of the reader. The artists, to whose skill 
must be awarded the praise due to its production, are too well known to require praise at our bands. 
Although we do not promise, yet we have great pleasure in giving, such specimens of art to our 
readers; even while we rely upon excellence in other and more important respects, to maintain and 
enhance the reputation of the Knickerbocker. 

*.* Brief notices of the following works, although in type, are necessarily omitted : 4 The Vir¬ 
ginia Lyceum,* ‘ Cogblun’s Latin Grammar,’‘ Percy,’ 4 Gems from the Mouut,’ 4 Dictionary of the 
Church,* 4 The Cabinet Minister,’ * Paschal Bruno,’ Combe’s Lectures, 4 Idler in Italy,’ etc. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


NUMBER ONE. 


djJbut in the metropolis. 

If first impressions are so very potent, I shall hate London abomi¬ 
nably. I have come in by the East End, which is enough for ill humor 
of itself, and I am lodged in Threadneedle-street, with the instinct of 
the owl, who finds out a sickly cave to mope and be melancholy in. 
A single ray of sun has not fallen upon the island since I sat foot on 
it, four days ago. I left in Paris an agreeable circle of friends, 
bright suns, and the lilacs of the Tuilleries in bloom, and am here, 
doing penance in a back room of ‘ Little Britain/ where Boreas shakes 
blue devils from his dripping wings. 

I have tried my best, in beginning this letter, to put my crying muse 
into a good humor, but she pouts on, the more inconsolable the more 
she is coaxed. If I pet her, she bursts into a fit of tenderness, or 
only laughs, to prevent an explosion of her grief. This is the kind 
of feeling with w'hich I am going to give you, for your instruction, 
should you ever fall into similar distresses, an account of my sensa¬ 
tions, during these first four days in London. 

The first day. My room contains abed, and six unfeeling chairs 
standing bare-legged about its margin, and a table in the centre, with 
a black ink-stand, to write one’s will, or take leave of one’s friends. 
The prospect is through the tears trickling down the glass, upon a 
solitary desolation of tiles, stacks of chimnies, and wtdls that were 
rained upon under the West Saxons. A single bright spot relieves 
the barrenness of the perspective — w T ith your permission, Miss 
Susan’s anonymous garment, which hangs flirting with the winds upon 
the opposite roof; which, with a heart less open to tender impres¬ 
sions, I should perhaps not have noticed. The first day one feels 
tolerably courageous. It is the first day of a prison, when one pulls 
the nose of the king or the republic. So I strutted about with an 
air of bragadocio impudence, railing at English weather, m little 
soliloquies. ... 1 Peter Schlemmil would not have had much 

trouble about his shadow in this country.' • . - ‘ Think only of 

my leaving the suns and refreshing showers of the Luxembourg, to 
come over here to be dribbled on by these English fogs.’ . • . ‘ A 

rain in America patters on the roof, or wails about your cottage in 
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the night, or mutters along the flinty ribs of the Sharp Mountain, and 
expires growling in the distant valleys ; but here, it is a lazy, driz¬ 
zling, and lifeless monotony, the very oozings and drippings of the 
clouds, with scarce strength enough to fall to the ground. And 
they run about the world, abusing other people’s climate !* • • ‘ As 

for this island, I do not conceive Providence ever designed for it any 
other inhabitants than the tortoises; their shells might perhaps put 
them under shelter of the meteorological influences/ 

Of this bravado, however, I became soon tired, and began to con¬ 
trive how to pass the day; thinking, of course, of that great resort 
of human misery, books. So down I sat, having produced an old 
volume upon the table, Seneca's Maxims, which, with my Lord Ba¬ 
con’s Essays, is the amount of my travelling library, and opening at 
random, read : * Si magnus stat , magnus jacet meaning that a great 
man in the sun is a great man in the shade; or in other words, a great 
man any where else, is a great man in Threadneedle-street. How ap¬ 
propriate ! And then I continued. The author advises that we should 
always select some great example, as Socrates or Zeno, and in the 
conduct of life, keep him steadily before our eyes, as a model of imi¬ 
tation ; and I fell with docility into this practice. The soup was too 
hot, but I referred to my model ; the eggs were not done, the muffins 
not buttered; but I placed before my mind what Socrates or Zeno 
would have done in such an emergency, av tnotxouv ev tovtw. Till 
at last I walked about seriously in a good humor, and the prospect 
was brightened. It was no longer the barren surface of tiles ; it was 
the hospitable roof, fulfilling its kindly office of protection ; or the 
rag of a garret maid, hung out to bleach and dangle on a rope, but 
it seemed a small fleecy cloud upon the heavens, the harbinger of 
fair weather; and there was an air of good fellowship in a reunion of 
chimnies, standing about, smoking. What has any one to fear from 
the influence of the seasons, who knows how to avail himself of the 
resources of philosophy] —or from melancholy spirits, who knows how 
to read Seneca in the original ] And 1 hugged the good old man 
affectionately, resolving always to carry him about with me, as ner¬ 
vous ladies do their smelling bottles. And here I continued my re¬ 
flections, which soon ended in visions. I fancied myself a princess, 
shut up in a solitary tower; not Philomela, for I have the use of my 
tongue, and can’t sing; not Dan&e; Jove to be sure descends in 
showers, but not gold; and then I thought of the disagreeable cir¬ 
cumstance of being thus cut off from the intercourse of one’s friends 
and native country ; till all the loves and sanctities gathered around 
me, stretching out their little arms, and they put Socrates entirely to 
flight. If I had appealed to his example on this occasion, I should 
perhaps have laughed out—at Xantippe and the sanctities; but I 
was again looking out upon the tiled roofs, and chimnies almost in¬ 
distinct in the vapor ; and more homesick, more nostalgic, more blue- 
devilish, than ever. Even the oasis in the desert had been removed, 
had shifted its quarters, or become invisible in the mist; and the bar¬ 
renness of the prospect was complete — a study for Salvator Rosa. 
I sat in the midst of it, mute, sullen, meditative, and the hum of 
human voices fell like the cold north upon my heart! Then came 
self-accusation. * Travel, indeed ! what have I gained by it ? Not & 
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new idea, more than an ant on the surface of an egg. I have seen the 
very same mother earth abroad as at home ; the same hills and valleys, 
difference of seasons ; men ate born, eat, sleep, love, and cheat one 
another, and die, here, as at home. Yes, I have acquired an idea of 
English rains and English blue-devils. . . And this Roman pre¬ 

tends to cure them with his puny horaoepathic doses of philosophy! 
I will try the Englishman. 

Again I sat at the table, and read: 4 In regulating the mind, you 
may do much by expedients ;* so they do in politics. 4 Having a 
short allowance of any virtue, the expedient is to supply the defi¬ 
ciency by something elseyes, with hypocrisy, if you are short of 
religion. 4 If one is dull, lie should affect gravity; if a coward, 
mildness.’ Now, with great deference for my Lord Bacon, this is 
absolute nonsense. Whoever thought of an ass affecting gravity, or 
a sheep mildness 1 A dull man is grave ; and a coward meek of his 
proper nature, and what need to affect ] The truth is, one cannot 
be coaxed into courage by my Lord Bacon, or bullied into it by 
Seneca. His 4 magnus jaceV seems to me a good inscription for a 
tomb-stone, and his curing weakness by examples of strength, a down¬ 
right quackery. 4 As much courage as any one has in him by nature, 
so much he will manifest in the battle,’ says Cataline, and the rogue 
speaks better than the philosopher. I have read better wisdom in 
Pilpay, of certain animals, whose leader, the bell-wether, I presume, 
harangued them eloquently upon this virtue, till encouraged by his 
words, they swore to close the ranks, and not to budge any more than 
a wall; but, perceiying a wolfs shadow, in a moment they fled off, 
general and all, in trepidation and confusion; nature prevailing over 
their sheepish resolution. 

What a beautiful composition it is, Cicero’s eulogy of books ! They 
are so delightful at home, and no impediment abroad. A fool pays 
as much at the custom-house, as an orator; they lodge with us in 
Threadneedle-street, and ruralize with us at Kew or Windsor—with 
a fine cadence of the sentence — rusticantur . One would think they 
travelled on horse-back. They intermingle socially in our business 
and idle hours, nourishing youth, (I have always grown thin on 
them,) and deceiving old age — more shame for them ; sweetening 
our pleasures and consoling our adversities. His oratorship forgot, 
apparently, to except two cases, mine and his own, in which they are 
ineffectual. They do not cure blue devils, Thracian or Britannic. 

Night now came on, and spread its crape over the day expiring. 
The air was chilly, the rain fell drop, drop, from the eaves, and by 
degrees I had horrified the place up to the standard of my melan¬ 
choly. • . Heavens above ! have I then traversed a sea of a thou¬ 

sand leagues, broken up the habits of my life, and left the embraces 
of my friends, to die in the forlorn solitude of this hideous metro¬ 
polis! And I walked about the room, killing, one by one, the creep¬ 
ing moments; for they seemed to crawl on my back, till midnight. 
The candle now flickered in the chimney, and Will-o’-the-Wisp sat 
upon the roof; the winds raved, the windows banged, the aoors 
creaked, and the dog, foreboding mortality, howled upon the night! 
I crept into bed. 
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The second day. Spirits in a hanging condition. A person of 
my merit arrives in London as a new leaf vegetates on the Alleghany. 
If you wish to have an idea of infinite insignificance, to think of 
something less than nothing, I can assist your conceptions. To be 
solitary in a desert, is expected, and yet bad enough ; but to be alone 
in the midst of two millions of one’s fellow creatures — it is unnatu¬ 
ral and intolerable! Think only of being brought up in a village, 
where every one knew you were twenty-two inches long, and weighed 
eight pounds, when you were born; of growing up there, to be en¬ 
vied by the men, and loved by the women ; to play the fiddle, and 
make a speech on the fourth of July ; and then to see yourself walk 

about Cheap-seriously, is one of the trying situations of life, 

and laugh as you will, your heart will rise in your throat. I was 
homesick while yet a stranger in Paris, but I found there at least 
some sort of sympathy. The porter’s wife, a very fascinating woman, 
used to bring me, of a morning, a cup of tea, and entertained me 
with her end of the town; and seeing me retired, and pacing the 
room, she came in expressly, and implored me not to give myself up 
to sadness, and even once consoled me with a ticket to the * Petit 
Lazari,’ which cost her six sous. She said she was not ignorant of 
misfortune herself, and told me how she had come to Paris an entire 
stranger also, and how young and inexperienced she was, and how 
she had been deceived there three times ; and then she wept, till I, 
in sympathy with her misfortunes, forgot my own. . . After all, 

the sovereign specific for solitude, is woman. It was her first desti¬ 
nation ; and so natural and indispensable a one, that I am persuaded 
Adam must have loved Eve while she yet slept a rib within his 
bosom ; better, perhaps you will say, than when she slept a wife 
along side of him. As for me, I never understood the first chapter 
of Genesis till now; and if woman had never been heard of before, 
I do verily believe I should have invented her in Thread needle-street. 

There came one, two days ago, into the adjoining chamber, and 
thumped fourteen of the twenty-four hours on a piano, which I for¬ 
gave, I even did not feel the annoyance, in consideration of her sex. 
Coming in, in the morning, it was to be sure a tender moment, and 
seeing the intervening door half open, I approached with the design, 
partly, of shutting it. The lady was not there; but just inside the 
door, there hung up, on a peg, her petticoat. • • . Agesilaus, 

king of Sparta, riding one day on a stick among his children, whis¬ 
pered to a friend, who had come in and surprised him , 1 Say nothing 
of this until you are a fatherand you know the similar story of a 
great modern king being caught upon his hands and feet by a Spanish 
ambassador. He only asked if he had children. . • - Seeing 

I was alone, (I will confess it) I took in my aims this petticoat, and 
embraced it, not without tears ! I doubt whether a pious child ever 
embraced more innocently its mother; and I am quite sure this gar¬ 
ment had never received proofs of a more harmless affection, wmile 
it contained the limbs of its beautiful possessor. If you tell this story 
to any young man, please enjoin silence upon him, until he may hold 
some post under petticoat government. 

Every thing here is modelled upon the anti-social school. Mr. 
Boots, the Parisian, when he came, his hat in one hand and boots 
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in the other, made me at least an eloge of the veritable cirage Anglais. 
The chambermaid, too, as she made the bed, inquired how I had pas¬ 
sed the night, and cautioned me against the tricks and libertinism of 
French chambermaids, and other maids—assisting my inexperience. 
But when the English shoe-black, under favor of Day and Martin, 
has contemplated himself in your boots, he smuggles them in by the 
chambermaid, lest he might disturb the gentleman ; she, for the same 
reason, having made your bed mysteriously, while you were at break¬ 
fast. The waiter, too, has such a knowledge of humanity and its 
appetites, that he anticipates your wants, by looking upon the back 
of your neck. He too evades conversation, from respect to the gen¬ 
tleman. I should not be surprised, if I should die here of my own 
respectability. Whoever imagines that freedoms and attentions, even 
from this little people, are superfluous to one in my state of loneli¬ 
ness and abandonment, must have got over several of the prejudices 
of human nature. I could almost make a panegyric of American in¬ 
quisitiveness ; for what is it, after all, but either benevolence, or curi¬ 
osity of knowledge, or at most, barrenness in want of conception 1 
Commendable enough, and natural inclinations. He had not been 
suckled in the capital, that old Menedemus of the classic scene, who 
deemed the concerns of his fellow creatures a part of his own busi¬ 
ness. The capital is the place to admire such sentiments. 

One usually sees, in a voyage to Europe, little else than a frolic ; 
and this you may realize, in some degree, if your plan is to overrun in a 
month or two the whole space ; but if it is to be alone and stationary in 
a large city, without business, you will do well to measure the strength 
of your domestic attachments, and the consistency of your courage. 
As it is possible, on a little and sufficient income, to be happier than 
Croesus, so on a little misery, to be more unhappy than Lazarus or 
Job. But this I do not count among the little evils. Believe me, 
there has not issued from Pandora’s box a more distressing malady 
than home-sickness. I am now in my second day, and near its close. 
Every feeling of resistance has died away, and the heart, without 
support, left to prey upon itself. At this stage, there is but one 
remedy, and it is a privilege of your weaker sex, and not the only 
instance in which weakness makes your strength ; I mean that with 
which we solace our pains in coming into this crying world. We of 
the other sex, in modern times, and especially at fifty-five degrees 
north latitude, think this sentimental crying unbecoming our man¬ 
hood. We cry now-a-days only for spite, or some of the bad pas¬ 
sions. I have read lately a great legislator of moral sentiments, 
Adam Smith, who is as hardened against these melting propensities 
as a rock of the Highlands; not allowing us a tear, even with the foot 
upon the scaffold. It is possible, however, he might make an excep¬ 
tion in favor of one lodging in Threadneedle-street! With respect, 
I prefer nature to any of the Smiths ; and she has made, in this point, 
no such distinction of sex. She has set us both off to the same tune. 
The best examples, too, of antiquity are in favor. Hector, the pious 
^Eneas, and other respectable ancients, not inferior in courage to any 
thing in Scotland, were quite subject to this weakness; and it never 
has been mentioned to their discredit. By opposing or suppressing 
pain, we increase its intensity. It is from the opposite cause that 
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cowardly persons bear more beating than the brave ; drunkards fall 
with less danger than the sober. Beside, (I say it on the authority 
of the doctors,) these anti-diuretic affections are medicinal. It is 
known that patients, who by words, wailings, or tears, vent their grief, 
are longer lived than the silent. Jeremiah was a notorious long 
liver; and if Shakspeare’s girl had 4 told her love/ she might, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, have survived, perhaps lived to be the mother 
of many children. • • • Good night! 

The third day. This day has at least action in it. It contains 
my first excursion in the great Babylon, and will make the plump 
part of this letter. The events are quite little; but I have had yet 
no intercourse with greater ones, and must make the best of them. 
Little as they are, I ascribe to them almost the preservation of my 
life. Ever since the invention of steam, excitement has become one 
of our natural and indispensable wants. . . . But I must pro¬ 

ceed. I turned heels upon Threadneedle-street, at eight; the object 
being to find a lodging nearer the west, and less subject to the 
spleen. 

This street deserves a particular notice ; not because it has the 
Bank, Royal Exchange, Stock Exchange, South Sea House, and St. 
Bartholoraew-who-was-flayed-alive’s Church in it, with a gridiron on 
the top, but on its own account. St. Anne, where I lived in Paris, is 
so called^ because there are no saints in it; the Rue des Postes , no 
post office ; and the Rue Bergcre , there not being any shepherdess in 
m it; but Threadneedle-street does not belie its etymology. Just 
where I lodge, it is so narrow that a slender man has sometimes to 
make himself thinner by holding his breath, to get through it; and 
yet all London, I verily believe, passes through it daily. The very 
fat persons used to go round by East Cheap and Mrs. Quickly’s. 
This was my starting place, or rather Leadenhall-street, close by, 
whither I had sauntered only to take a look at a camel, a hundred 
feet in the air, and other images, on top of the East India House. 
This seemed to me the place where rich men go through the eye of 
a neeedle, and camels go to heaven. On my return, I was cboaked 
up with all sexes, ages, and conditions, in this strait, until, by the 
accumulated pressure from behind, we were pushed through, with 
almost an explosion, and sent diverging violently into the wider 
space; as the Juniatta, pent between two hills, rushes out and ex¬ 
patiates in the wider channel. A native gets through well enough, 
and seems rather pleased than otherwise; but a new comer puts him¬ 
self in a flurry, makes supernatural exertions, struggles till he is 
black in the face, comes out deplorably rumpled, and then stands rub¬ 
bing his legs or adjusting his wardrobe, in a corner. Your best way, 
in such an emergency, is to run into the Royal Exchange, or some 
place of public resort, to get out of the crowd. So I did. 

This Exchange, inside, is an open area, like Priam’s chapel, sur¬ 
rounded by a colonnade and piazza, with benches. Upon one of these 
I sat down, and clasping my hands instinctively, said over the multi¬ 
plication table. It not being ’change hours, it was empty, except that 
now and then a person of a meditative and algebraic expression of 
countenance, would pass through; no more noticing me, and a poor 
German who sat in symmetry, with a face an ell Flemish long, on the 
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other side ; no more, apparently, than if we had been similar quanti¬ 
ties on the opposite sides of an equation. Here again, I was mortified 
at the nothingness of a stranger in London. Unhappy German ! 
thought I; he sits there, the two millionth part of a community, and 
if expunged altogether, would not be missed in the great account. 
He is the fag-end of an infinite series, a fluxionary calculus run out. 
Happy! if he has left no one to love him in his native land; if his 
ambition is to pass down the stream of life unnoticed; or if, unlike 
me, he is unconscious of his prodigious littleness ! And now I sat 
calculating, being in a mood to conceive the divinity of the place, 
and found out that one’s affections for one’s friends increase, exactly 
the reverse of gravitation, and as the square of the distance from the 
centre of attraction ; and that in a multitude one is seen inversely, as 
the number of persons there are to look at one; until at last I be¬ 
came bewildered in the dizziness of computation, and various spectres 
floated before my fancy. Millions of little pounds sterling, and 
winged speculations, were fluttering through the air, and American 
stocks, and innumerable counterfeits, South Sea schemes, and bad 
debts, in the‘shape of lizards, toads, spiders, and bats, were climbing 
up the walls, or hanging from the eaves of the piazza. Around this 
building are ranged, in awful series, our British kings: they were 
ours before the Independence; and I should like to know who gave 
Thomas Jefferson, or any body else, the right to cancel the claims of 
his posterity 1 And here was the gracious and virginal Anne; ditto 
Elizabeth, to give grace to the sovereignty. I should oppose the 
salique laws, if for no other reason, for the family picture. I con¬ 
fess no collection has ever yet fixed my attention, that had not a 
woman in it. Our fifty-six signers of Independence, in the legislative 
hall, stripped of the patriotic interest, is the ugliest picture upon the 
earth. Well did John Randolph term it ‘the shin-piece.’ I now got 
up, and continued my journey, believing that, like the Gresham Col¬ 
lege, I should be of more account westwardly. 

Of the crowds upon Cheapsidc, I despair of giving you any sensi¬ 
ble impression. Malthus’ book and Miss Martineau’s have been of 
no manner of service. This huddling together has had its effect 
upon the national character. The fondness of the English for squee¬ 
zing one another, and their flocking for this express purpose to public 
places, are matters of history. In a fashionable party, a squeeze is 
the chief luxury of the entertainment, and the quantity of pressure 
enjoyed, the measure of its gentility. You know the distress of En- 

f lish travellers who come to America, where the ordinary pressure 
eing removed, they feel as fish transferred from their denser me¬ 
dium to our atmosphere. Mrs. Trollope was very unhappy. But 
contrary effects are produced often by the same causes, or at least by 
their reaction ; so the desire to be alone is also a national charac¬ 
teristic of the Englishman. Indeed, the habits of a London existence 
seem almost entirely built upon the extremes of the social and anti¬ 
social propensities. 

The crowd upon the street, of vehicles crammed to suffocation, 
and the dense mass of pedestrians, with the addition of umbrellas, on 
a wet day, is indeed a spectacle. As I stood wrapped up in a stupid 
astonishment, and looking on, I met an adventure, which made me & 
ridiculous part of the exhibition. I saw a person at some distance, 
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a little above the others, who, with a most affable smile of recogni¬ 
tion, beckoned me toward him. Supposing it a friend, of whom I 
had just now so much need, who had observed me, I made haste to 
obey. He had mounted on the rear of an omnibus, the better to 
draw my attention. Close by, in a similar situation, was another, 
who, as I approached, disputed with him the honor of my acquaint¬ 
ance. ‘ This vay, Sir !* said the one; 4 This vay, Sir !* said the other, 
both with great animation. I now thought they were warning me of 
some imminent danger, but not knowing in what direction, I stood 
still, paying them my respects alternately; a kind of Scotch reel, 
setting now to this lady, now to that; till at length I made up my 
mind in favor of one, without giving preference to either, as happens 
often in love, or a president’s election, and stepped in, aided by the 
civility of the gentleman, who slammed the door upon my heels. 
In a French omnibus, you get in, to be sure, with impediments, sitting 
about on the women’s laps; but they take it in good part, and assist 
your movements, and you even sometimes get into little conversa¬ 
tions : 4 1 hope I have not hurt you, Ma’am 1 4 Au coniraire , Mon¬ 

sieur ;* and the whole affair is agreeable enough. But only think 
of running the gauntlet between two rows of Englishmen’s faces ! 

4 Take care, Sir!’ — ‘Hal-loo!’ It is a cold bath at the Yellow 
Springs ! But I had no sooner reached the back seat, than I re¬ 
collected, with great presence of mind, that I had not the slightest 
intention of riding, and that I must absolutely, and in spite of the 
general displeasure, get out. However, I found that one always 
leaves a crowded vehicle with general consent, and I passed out 
without other obstacle than from the conductor (classically * cad’) in¬ 
sisting on six pence, his fee for having outwitted me, which I will¬ 
ingly paid, and again set foot on the pavement. I observed, by the 
faces of my fellow passengers, that they understood the joke, and 
enjoyed it at my expense; but swearing a little in French, in getting 
out, put the scandal upon the French nation, and spared brother Jo¬ 
nathan’s blushes. The mistake was natural enough, since neither in 
France nor America do they solicit passengers in this senseless man¬ 
ner ; senseless , because the number of persons, who, like me, do not 
know whether they want to ride or walk, must be inconsiderable ; at 
least not worth half the noise these fellows make to entrap them; 
serenading one end of the town with 4 Bank ! Bank !’ and the other 
with 4 Cha-cross ! Cba-cross!’ or some equally emphatic word, from 
day-light to dark; beckoning, smiling, and raising constantly the arm 
to a horizontal position with a jerk — the little finger a little higher, 
there being a ring on it—enough of themselves to make London insup¬ 
portable to a stranger, if there were no other reason for detesting it. It 
is strange, that when simply imposing silence upon these rogues would 
take from them the power of deceiving the unwary, the practice 
should be tolerated. But no; it would be robbing two classes of 
British subjects, the cads and Bow-street officers, of a means of live¬ 
lihood. The French omnibus, with its flag overhead, indicating its 
start and destination, sets off at the minute, not waiting or contending 
for a load ; the English moves two steps, then stops, then moves again 
for five or ten minutes ; also senseless, for hundreds prefer walking, 
from apprehension of the delay. 
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I now regained the side-walk, with only the loss of two buttons, 
by being run against by a box ; and as I stood here a minute, reco¬ 
vering from the shock, and pulling ray hair with spite, for having 
gone * aboard of that galley,’ a person ran eagerly toward me, smiling, 
and taking off his glove : * How do you do l — my dear fellow, how are 
you V Without taking time to peruse his features, and all the little 
soul I had left, mantling in my face, I tendered him my hand. He took 
hold of it: * Very happy to make your acquaintance, Sir; but it is 
the gentleman behind you I was speaking to.’ Some villainous ances¬ 
tor of mine must have done deeds in this island to be expiated by hi9 
posterity! Some great-grandfather, (for 1 am Scotch by the mother’s 
side,) must have left an unrequited debt of insolence to be settled up 
by me in mortifications ! However, I felt obliged to the Fates for ex¬ 
acting it rather in these little instalments, than in a gross sum, which, 
with my present scanty means, would have left me a bankrupt. With 
this, I stepped out of Cheapside, having made a resolution not to 
9peak to the king, and continuing my way over the brow of Ludgate 
Hill, I stood upon the 1 corner of St. Paul’s.’ 

It is not a little to the credit of London, that its most conspicuous 
monument, beside having a religious character, should stand in the 
centre of the town, and upon a hill. I was not much in a mood for 
admiration, but I paid devoutly my little share of the tribute due 
from all mankind to the genius of Sir Christopher Wren. Only 
think of an acre of church ! — room enough in its nave for half the 
churches of Philadelphia, including the Quaker Meeting, and for more 
than half the honest worshippers in Christendom. The houses in 
the neighborhood seem to squat down with humility in its presence ; 
the men, as they walk by, appear to be curtailed of their ordinary 
dimensions; and one feels impressed with an awful sense of human 
littleness. In looking around, I was bound as if by a spell, by the fa¬ 
miliarity of names, and the revival of youthful associations. What 
I know of the alphabet, I learned upon the banks of the Juniata, in a 
Dilworth’s spelling book, printed in ‘ Paternoster Row,’ and here it 
was, staring me iu the face. I remembered, too, I was taught this 
branch of human knowledge by a very clever man, named Butler, yet 
living, who, as a boy, used to take the toll upon the old London Bridge, 
which I will visit, or its successor, some one of these days, on his 
account. I recollected, also, that to these Englishmen, whom I am 
so disposed to rail at during this wet weather, I owe the entire obli¬ 
gation of knowing how to read. I do not feel the least rancor 
against them on this account, but am only sorry I cannot repay it. It 
is a symptom of a weak or an ungenerous mind, not to be able to 
bear the weight of a favor, honestly conferred. How could I have 
supposed, as 1 stepped out, my Bible under my arm, to read Sanford 
and Merton, by the sunny side of the little hill in the Tuscarora, that 
I should one day stand here to stare at * Mr. Newberry’s shop, corner 
of St. Paul’s church-yard,’ which used to figure so conspicuously in 
the title-page ! The names of this place are to me old acquaintances, 
recognised after a long absence. It seems to me I knew them be¬ 
fore I was born. I am almost tempted to believe with the Platonist9, 
that the soul is omniscient as well as immortal, and that it had from all 
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eternity, an idea of * Paternoster Row/ and 4 Amen Corner/ only to 
be revived on occasion. 

I gazed long upon the west side, from which is a view of the prin¬ 
cipal architectural beauties, and before taking leave, examined the 
statues; for one of which I felt a kind of yearning affection, without 
suspecting the cause. I have since learned it is a tigure of America. 
What she can be doing here, about the church, I do not conceive. 
And they have set out the Virgin Anne in front, in all the accou¬ 
trements in use in her time. Who but the English would ever have 
thought of putting a woman up in hoop petticoats in a church-yard ? 
While taking a last look, and holding on by the iron ballustrade in 
front: 4 How difficult/ thought I, 4 it is for an English queen to get a 
husband! By marrying at home, she descends from her rank, and 
confers an invidious distinction on a subject; and abroad, she must 
select a good Protestant, and there are none. If we had set up a 
monarchy in America, we might now have furnished our mother 
country with husbands; as it is, we must be content with tobacco 
and cotton ;’ and just in the midst of this reflection, I was interrupted 
by a light tap on the shoulder. Not such a fool ! 4 To be deceived 
once, may be a mark of goodness or inexperience ; a second time, in 
the same manner, of imprudence; but the third, of incurable stupi¬ 
dity.’ So says Montaigne ; and it was only after a shake, that I would 
look round. But here was no mistake. It was a real, live Yankee, 
just come over, like myself. Here was much idle talk. 4 And how 
do you find London V He found it 4 a pretty considerable town; 
rather thick-settled, just here about the meeting-houseand then, 
being hurried, left me, after appointment to dinner for the evening. 
If you have twenty children, bring them all up to the whaling busi¬ 
ness. This person is pleased with the English, their climate, and 
himself! What can make such a man unhappy 1 

You may now fancy me plodding along Fleet-street, and the Strand, 
(always the same street, under different names,) and looking at the 
shops. Their general character is an old hulk of a house, proud only 
of its wares within, of such intrinsic merit as to need no external 
ornaments ; but now and then you meet one of great magnificence, 
having a facade of glass in pannels larger than your street doors, and 
exhibiting on carpeted floors the precious Cashmeres, artistly ar¬ 
ranged, and multiplied by minors; and here one can stand, and under 
pretext of admiring the merchandise, contemplate the portly figure 
which forms, in the distance, the elegant counterpart of one’s self. 
Then I amused my fancy in examining every thing, and spelling the 
signs, which you know are a part of the literature of a nation. Fe¬ 
male infirmities— 4 patronised by all the nobility.’ 4 Reading and wri¬ 
ting, sixpence a week ; manners three pence. Half-price in both the 
countries.’ 

I observed here pleasant little streets, running at right angles to¬ 
ward the river, about the eighth of a mile, which I fancied would be 
convenient retirements for lodgings, and I explored them, one after an¬ 
other, in this intent. Persons having rooms to let, put labels at the 
window, intimating their intention. I passed several, and at last spied 
one, agreeable in position, and having the welcome word, ‘Mrs. San¬ 
derson’ emblazoned on a brass plate. This was irresistible. X went 
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in, and there was, to be sure, Mrs. S., with four or five children gather¬ 
ing about her, and one squalling in the cradle. She talked inconti¬ 
nently, even to give me suspicions of a common ancestry, and recom¬ 
mended her rooms: 4 They are very * hairy,’ Sir, 1 assure you.’ 4 But 
they are quite small; have you not one larger V 4 The adjoining one 
is larger, Sir, but my husband keeps his 4 ’ores’ there.* 1 Now,’ thought 
1, as 1 went away abruptly, 4 here is a woman, who not only connives 
at the licentiousness of her husband, but has so lost the sense of 
shame, as to speak of it with the indifference of a Turk ! Thank 
heaven, our country has not yet reached this effrontery of vice !’ I 
learned, however, in a neighboring house, that this Mrs. S. is a very 
decent woman, and the wife of an industrious mineralogist; whence 
I have presumed that, stripped of its aspirate, the offensive word 
probably meant only a very innocent collection of copper, iron, and 
other specimens, which occupy said room. 

I next entered a very agreeable house, having two rooms vacant, 

4 which,’ said the hostess, a very pleasant woman, 4 were occupied by 
your countryman, Cooper.* He had brought the Muses from the 
Aonian mount, into this room. He had written one of his novels here. 

4 This was his bed, this his table, this his chair ;* and she asked more 
for it, on this account. 1 refused ; not, however, from insensibility to 
chairs that have been sat upon by eminent persons. I knew the his¬ 
tory well enough of Apollo’s stool and the Sybil, and how Madame 
Le Norman, in Paris, is always tripodded on a stool of the Marechale 
d’Ancre; and indeed myself, when I sat upon Dagobert’s chair, in 
the king’s library, I felt monarchical; on Rousseau’s, sentimental, 
and on Madame de Stael’s, at St. Oner, I felt, I do n’t know how. A 
person never having sat upon the 4 coronation chair,’ at the Abbey, 
would be a miracle. And we know that Shakspeare’s chair at Strat¬ 
ford had several bottoms sat out annually; and that when not a straw 
of Shakspeare’s original one was left, a German seer, aware what 
way inspiration comes, stole this chair away to the continent; thus 
transferring the palladium of English genius to a foreign country. 
It is with pleasure I observe, that Elizabeth Walbridge’s chair has 
lately been transported from the Isle of Wight to America, (where 
there was so much need of it) by a pious American, and that it will 
be henceforth sat upon, at their anniversaries, by the Tract Society 
of New-York. But in the present case, 1 feared that sleeping in Mr. 
Cooper’s bed, and sitting on his chair, these letter’s, which I design 
to be strictly didactic and historical, might run mad with fiction and 
romance. So I proceeded farther. 

At length I found a quiet and sober little corner, having a perfume 
of sanctity about it, quite in unison with my present feelings, near 
No. 1, Adam-street; for many years the residence of Doctor Vicis- 
simus Knox ; and Vicissimus, you know, was not much behind John, 
the most damnatory of the Presbyterians. I had been a whole year 
in Paris, and this seemed to me the very best corner of the world 
to be unfrenchifiedy and taper off into Pennsylvania gravity, against 
my return home; should I, surviving my present home-sickness, 
ever attain that blessing. I therefore made at once my condi¬ 
tions with the maiden women, the proprietors, ordered my luggage 
round, and then did honor to my engagement, at the dinner hour, in 
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Leicester Square. What need of many words I We enjoyed a good 
dinner ; Burgundy, hot coffee, followed by champagne, had the de¬ 
sired effect; then came conversation, chiefly of our travels on the 
continent; passports, pretty women, museums of comparative ana¬ 
tomy, the Gobelins, pick-pockets, the Rocher Cancale, St. Peter’s,and 
Miss Linwood’s needle-work; all had their turn, not forgetting the 
fine arts. My companion, who was brought up to codfish, was not 
greatly a connoisseur, no more than myself; but he had not been an 
idle observer. So we talked much of the Venus of Medicine, and 
other specimens at Florence, and finished by criticizing the engra¬ 
vings overhanging the dinner table ; a Coriolanus advancing to 
meet his mother, she repelling him : 4 That’s a good looking fellow, 
Major; who is it] He wants to kiss that woman, don’t you see] 
and she wont let him.’ Next, a group from Scott, which we soon 
interpreted into a scripture piece, giving a pair of Scotch boots to 
St. Peter; and finally, a Jupiter and lo, of which we made Jupiter 
and Ten, and afterward corrected it to Jupiter and Joe. At dinner, 
just opposite, was an Englishman, of polite manners, but severe, to 
whom, on one occasion, my companion addressed the conversation, of 
his stay at Rome, V enice, Paris, and other cities; of his design of 
stopping a month in London, just running into Scoilandand Ireland ; 

4 and then’ (all with circumstances, and in a slow, emphatic speech ; 
the listener meanwhile holding his knife horizontally, and awaiting, 
rather impatiently, the cadence of the sentence,) 4 and then I will 
go back to America.* 4 1 will thank you,* said the Englishman, 
gravely, 4 for the salt, before you go!’ This anecdote to fill up the 
page. It might seem ungrateful, as well as malicious, in me, to relate 
this gossip, my entertainer coming in for his share of the ridicule ; 
but I have his consent. He is not a virtuoso, even in pretension. 
Moreover, a man of an hundred thousand dollars has little need of 
wit; and my revenue can less avail itself of the exemption. We 
went to the theatre, and saw Tommy Thumb swallowed by a cow, 
and at a quarter past eleven, exact, 1 stood upon the threshold of the 
two maids. 

I was much pleased with these two sisters. It is often the prettiest 
women, who live maids, their very beauty being frequently the cause 
of their maidenhood. Adam-street, too ! It is the name of the street 
upon which I reside in America. It seemed like revisiting one’s house¬ 
hold gods, and 1 raised the knocker with respect, with a repetition, 
after a reasonable interval, a little louder, and then louder still. Then 
1 stood and reflected on the patience of ancient limes, when a Roman 
used to lie upon the steps, imploring his mistress’ door to be opened, 
until he had broken his ribs upon her marble. After this, I tried as 
near as I could the knock of a nobleman’s footman ; a kind of reci¬ 
tative, with a run along the chromatic ; relapsing again into reflec¬ 
tions ; this time, on the value of early moral instruction. Doctor 
Franklin, who was brought up to dipping candles, was remarkable 
for his patient waiting the regular grow th of events ; and then a 
knock loud enough to wake up Y'icissimus Knox, and a ring at the 
bell, with a tintinnabulatum which 1 feared never would end. It did 
end, however, when, from the uppennost window, w hich rose slowly 
upon its pulleys, a female poured these words upon the night, in a 
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voice seemingly squeaked through a quill: 4 These doors are not opened 
after eleven !’ And the window resumed its station on its casement; 
et finem dedit ore Loquendi. 

I stood listening still, as if expecting more, as the pious Trojan to 
the lady of Cumae, after having sacrificed seven bullocks to make her 
speak. I was at first not sensible of all the horror of my situation. 
I w r as even glad of the darkness, for one has always, with or without 
guilt, a sense of dishonor, and a mean look, on being turned away. I 
have noticed this, often, upon a tailor presenting his bill, and you 
know how it is in an unsuccessful declaration. The reaction of this 
feeling is always anger, and l was awhile mad enough to change my 
religion. The gas-lights shone dimly through the turbid atmosphere; 
the weather, which had been only drizzling and chilly, now rained 
harder, mixed with occasional blasts of wind, requiring one to turn 
his back, and turning the umbrella wrong side out; and a slimy and 
greasy mud was upon the pavement. You may imagine a stranger, 
on such a night, finding his way through the palpable obscure of this 
inextricable metropolis. I knew not the name of any public hotel, 
except one, to which 1 was unwilling to return, having been a little 
saucy on leaving in the morning. 

I then took leave of Adam-street, not altogether unlike Adam him¬ 
self, when turned loose upon the unexplored world. He had some 
advantages over me; by all accounts, a very amiable compagnon 
de voyage, and I presume a better climate. I now wandered about, 
asking of every one information. One did not know ; another would 
not answer, and I found myself, long after midnight, entangled in in¬ 
numerable windings, which, as 1 advanced, became more and more 
intricate. 1 once appealed to the fair sex, in a very narrow lane, near 
the great theatres, perhaps Petticoat Lane, and the Ariadne offered 
kindly to be herself my conductor, and to share with me her hospi¬ 
tality, which she much commended. But after some hesitation • • I 

let go the thread. 1 had doubts of her honesty. I even met a man here, 
who, with a despairing look, inquired of me where he would be likely 
to find a lodging ! 1 came near laughing in his face. I told him l did 

not know. Then one said, ‘Just about the middle of Piccadilly 
but where the d — 1 is Piccadilly l And if I found one more cir¬ 
cumstantial, he gave me about the following: 4 Turn down the first 
street on the left, then turn to the right, then the left again, after 
which you will find an alley, which leads to another streetand I was 
to find 4 elegant lodging’ there. I thought, more than once, of a sad 
adventurer, more than tw o thousand years ago, at Athens; and one, 
half a century ago, in this very London, who were equally lucky in 
their information. Poor Strap, and Demea ! You have gone where 
there are no more wanderings ; no more need of the fallible gui¬ 
dance of human judgment ! And now I began to think of persons 
who had lain out o’ nights ; even women, who had lived in palaces, 
slept on tapestried couches, being reduced, with no other covering 
than the weeping clouds, to lie down upon the icy lap of mother 
earth. ‘Gracious heaven !* thought I, 4 is not one of the streets of this 
very city called Shore-ditch i It is perhaps here, where I am now 
treading!’ And I shrunk instinctively from the guilty spot, into a 
wretched and narrow alley alongside, and there stood and looked 
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around, with a wild and chilly sentiment of horror, when I espied, 
and I looked again thinking it might be an illusion, over a door, in 
front of me, transparent with the illumination of gas, the two words, 
* Beds ! Bei>s !’ very properly with notes of admiration, since beds are 
miracles in London. I was so delighted, that I stood several minutes 
contemplating the important monosyllables, ‘Beds ! Beds!’ Never 
before had 1 seen so elegant a transparency. I knocked modestly, 
and the hermit appeared. But — shall I go on, or shall I be silent 1 
He informed me his last bed was just occupied ! I stood awhile 
motionless, arms pendant, knees introverted, and speechless, whicl* 
gave the host’s reflections time to rally, and to contrive me a bed, by 
the application of two chairs to a sofa, which, with a mattress, I ac¬ 
cepted very gladly, for the night. I must add here, in praise of British 
generosity, that the landlord, having consulted with the laudlady, gave 
me his own mattress, she having agreed that they could make out for 
one night upon their 4 second bottoms.’ I know not which of the ten 
thousand streets, or the two hundred and fifty thousand houses of 
London, afforded me this hospitality ; nor should I ever find it, unless 
perhaps, as the cobbler of the Forty Thieves, by being turned out in 
Adam-street, at midnight, by two old maids ; but I shall keep it in 
grateful memory, till the last hour of my life. 

Alas, for foreign travellers ! They are benevolent individuals, who 
sojourn abroad, and lie on creaking chairs and ragged mattresses, for 
the amusement and instruction of those who stay at home in their 
comfortable beds! They are even sometimes eaten up by giants, 
turned into pigs by witches, refuse immortality for their wives, and re¬ 
turning home at last, are recognised only by the dogs. The only sensi¬ 
ble travellers I know any thing of, and the only ones who have gained 
any permanent celebrity by their travels, are Gulliver and Thomas 
O’Rourke, and they never stirred an inch from their own firesides. 
I must now try to give you the remainder of this night. 

What the poet says of sleeping in cribs, is mere poetry. I lay 
awake, listening to the dialogues of the trulls and their gallants upon 
the street, and to the song and slang of a neighboring beer-house, 
and other noises, which only died away gradually toward morning. 
The vehicles which had gone out upon their fashionable round of dis¬ 
sipation at midnight, had returned, and their rumblings, too, were 
hushed in the distance. The last taper of the night was extinguished. 
In this intermission of the labors, the pleasures, and crimes of the 
Great Babylon, I slept half an hour. 

Sleep, (1 respond to the benediction of Sancho !) touched, no doubt, 
with my griefs, consoled me with agreeable visions, for the dismal 
fancies of the waking hours. I was at home; and from the Piny 
Hill once more looked down upon the smiling roofs of the village, 
upon the Sharp Mountain, blazing in the morning rays, its glorious 
top, like Caesar’s, covered only with its laurels ; or strayed by the 
shady banks of the Tumbling Run or Wizard Schuylkill, and heard 
them again tell their babbling gossip to the air; and when evening 
came, I sat once more in the family group ; shared in the noisy merri¬ 
ment, and repaid with kisses the joyous welcome and gratulation for 
my return. At length, being invited, I related to the wondering lis¬ 
teners my adventures and discoveries abroad. How I had visited a 
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people multitudinous as the bees upon the flowers of the Wyoming, 
or ants on the sunny side of the Tuscarora, and my sojourn in the 
capital of this strange people ; how the inhabitants at one end of 
the town are exquisite in beauty, in sylph like shapes, and dainty 
little feet, and at the other, awkward, and with feet so large that in 
wet weather they fall down on their backs and hold them up for um¬ 
brellas. Then, how I had visited a strange tribe of this people, re¬ 
siding mostly in the south-west, with heads and feet inverted ; having 
an instinctive horror of new inventions, and being very fond of their 
ancestors ; intent on preserving every thing, whether it is worth pre¬ 
serving or not; and another tribe, directly opposed to these, having 
their eyes in the ends of their fingers; these again subdivided into 
sects ; some, having discovered error in all human institutions, were 
busy in pulling down whatever their predecessors had built up, and 
infested every thing with remedies, as the doctor’s the squire’s dinner 
at Barrataria; others again, being impatient of the ordinary slow march 
of human intellect, eager, restless, miserable, scarce gave themselves 
time to be born. Most of them came into the world at seven months. 
These had already abridged space more than two thirds, and, turning 
adages into paradoxes, had overcome the winds and tides altogether ; 
and were in very reasonable hopes, not only of effacing all political 
and social differences, but of reducing the very limbs, features and 
complexions of mankind, to one simple, undistinguishable monotony. 
Of this sect, the supreme good was utility, and they who insisted on pur¬ 
suing science, virtue, or even religion, for itself, were deemed heretics 
from the true faith, and treated accordingly. These philosophers 
were at this time employed in finding out the virtues of holy water 
by a chemical analysis. Then I related how I had been present at 
the great wittenagemot of this people, studying the politics of the 
different sects, and listening to their debates; of the Astomores, or 
those without mouths, who were urging with great eloquence a duty 
on corn, a king of the country having once died of indigestion from 
foreign importations; and of the Arinnes, or those without noses, 
who were equally strenuous for a duty on snuff. Finally, I described 
how a black and sickly atmosphere, breeding blue devils, hung over 
this capital, so dense that a river which runs through the town often 
had lost its way, breaking its nose against its own banks ; on one oc¬ 
casion surrounding the Parliament House, forcing the members to 
escape through the windows in canoes; and how the natives, at cer¬ 
tain seasons, are obliged to nail up boards against this fog, at all the 
leading avenues, with the inscription, 4 This is London .* 

All this I dreamed in half an hour ; nor is this all. I fancied my¬ 
self, afterward, twirling along Regent-street, like a whirlwind, in a 
tilbury, tailored by Stultz, (take care of the commas in this sentence,) 
and a tigar, of a rosy complexion, fair-top boots, and great fidelity, 
carrying my billets doux , and keeping my secrets, gracefully swinging 
in the rear; or I moved along Hyde Park, slowly, with four puce-, 
colored titts, the footman, a Greek boy, beautiful as Ganymede, lan¬ 
guishing behind, and the coachman dipped in Pactolus; and then I 
stood tip-toe at Almacks! Last of all, (it was perhaps the nightmare,) 
1 made a speech to the Radicals, (tremendous applause !) abolished 
the House of Lords, and other reverend absurdities; dethroned 
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King William, making fifty constitutions and republics ; was ap¬ 
pointed in his place; conquered all Europe and America; diadems 
rained on my head, and — I awoke ! *Et je suis Gras Jean comme 
devant* 

I now lay upon my humble cot, and listened to the pattering of the 
rain, blown rashly against the house, by the winds ; one of those rally- 
ings of the winter upon the spring, so common in America; and to 
the clicking of pattens upon the pavement, and the clattering of 
umbrellas upon the window casements, with the doleful cries of a 
London morning: 4 Fresh water-cresses /’ Milk, milk /’ * Any spar¬ 
row grass /’ and, as the day advanced, ‘Dust-dus /’ 4 Any old cloash to 
shell l 1 in a low Jew voice, like the tearing of a rag. These are the 
sounds with which I am regaled, you listening, the while, to the ori¬ 
sons of the Boblink. 

There is something mournful in the return to life of a great city, 
of an early morning. Its joys, its gayeties, the loud laugh, the be¬ 
witching smile, all are now dissolved in sleep ; it is the labors and 
necessities of man, only, his cares and miseries, that awake; and in 
the London districts where poverty haunts, it is the resuscitation of 
Lazarus. There is something mournful, too, in the reflection, that in 
a city so attentive to the comforts and luxuries of its own citizens, 
and so refined by the humanity and civilization of many centuries, a 
stranger may wander like an outlaw in the night. I do not speak of 
facility, or probability, but with scarce the possibility, of finding a 
shelter from the dangers of the streets, or the rigors of an inhospi¬ 
table climate. 

I am reinstated in my Threadneedle-street hotel, again to hug the 
Bank; to be awakened again by the Bow-bells! Like Whittington, I 
have 4 turned again,’ or rather, with a heart that, like Noah’s dove, 
having found no terra firma , no little spot where it might rest, has 
come back with the olive branch into the ark. I have sent for my 
wardrobe, with a very certain resolve, that all intercourse between 
me and the maids of Adam-street shall cease from this date. 

The fourth day. If Thomson had lived in a country where 
spring came of itself, he would not have begun his poem with an in¬ 
vitation. It is cold, and no fire upon the grate, and the rain not aba¬ 
ted, any more than my detestation of London, and its unsocial and 
cynical inhabitants. The north wind sweeps, you know how fiercely, 
over the naked plains of the Ouisconsin ; yet are they breezes from 
Arabia, compared to the breath of these unsympathizing strangers. 
At least Englishmen are not degenerate ; and 4 Hospitibns feros ’ is 
as true now • • • 4 Why, you simpleton, lost in reason as in 

in spirits — you ! bora without father or mother, and with no 
recommendation of learning or wit, or title or equipage; lacking 
even that , which is itself society, friendship, liberty, and without 
which, virtue is but sea-weed; no Spaniard in mustachios, or Italian 
fiddler, and lodging in Threadneedle-street, and yet expect to be no¬ 
ticed, as if preceded by your fame or dignity; and in your ill-nature, rail 
* like a very drab* at Englishmen and English hospitality; perhaps 
not even letters.’ ... I have (you are mistaken) one to Cobbett, 
who, on purpose, I presume, has died since I left home; one to my 
Lord Brougham, ill in the country; to Sheridan Knowles, unanswered 
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for three days, the barbarian ; and one to Bulwer, whose * public and 
private duties' ■- ■ But I have done. 

I am going to read over this letter. ... I have ; and it seems 
to have been written, through the whole five pages, by some one in 
the last gasp of the spleen ; and so it has. W ith the exception of the 
poetry and the wit, it is King Lear, raving through the five acts ; and 
now that 1 am convalescent, it seems to me very stupid and senseless. 
But I am glad the fit is over. Melancholy, like the measles, or whoop¬ 
ing-cough, is only dangerous in the first attack. As I came into my 
room, a few minutes ago, I found on my table, what do you think 1 
looking me tenderly in the face 1 I had resolved, on rising thi9 
morning, to give sorrow to the winds; and to strengthen this resolu¬ 
tion, went to Dolby's chop-house for a beef-steak, having experienced 
that nothing so improves one's magnanimity, as his breakfast; and 
my advice is, that you never fight a duel, make a declaration, or do 
any thing that requires courage, on an empty stomach. I came in, 
and found on my table three notes, prettily folded, gilt-edged, and per¬ 
fumed ; an invitation of Mr. Knowles, to breakfast, of Mr. Vaughn, 
to dinner, and of an amiable and pretty woman, of Tavistock Square, 
4 O sola miserata /' offering a seat in her carriage to Chiswick ; with 
a fourth, soon after, containing 4 Admission to the House of Commons,' 
from Mr. Bulwer: 

-‘ Sunt hie etiam 

Lacrymae renim.’ 

The rain, too, has subsided, and the sun now and then beams upon the 
dispersing clouds, sweet as the smile of Caradori. A few rays have 
even penetrated as far as St. Paul ’9 dome. I would re-compose this 
letter, but for the labor. I have so freely abused my new acquaint¬ 
ances, it will spoil my appetite for their dinners; but it will do them 
no harm, and it did me some good. I felt better after it. I have 
written too much Greek and Latin, and other pedantry; but to one 
who read her Virgil and Homer at twelve years, I will not apolo¬ 
gize. I have said too much of nothing but myself; but I is the tra¬ 
veller's emphatic letter. It is his privilege, and if used ingenuously, 
to describe his own feeling, rather than to please that capricious old 
lady, the Public, it is, I think, one of his merits. It is of interest to 
know men's different views of foreign countries; but to know something 
more of that badly-explored country, the human mind, is of interest 
also. To my taste, Ctesar (I pray you make no comparisons) spoiled 
not a little his Commentaries, by his affected third person. One would 
like to know how Caesar, 7, Ca?sar, felt at the battle of the Nervii. 

I have found, happily, apartments, to be occupied in ten days, in 
Sackville-street, No. 7, where I will expect the angel visits of your 

letters. Very tenderly Yours, x s. 


O N 


VOL. XIII. 


LINKS 

NAKED STATUE Of APOLLO CROWNING MERIT. 


Merit, if thou art blest with riches, 

For God’s sake, buy a pair of breeches! 
And give them to thy naked brother, 

For one good turn deserves another. 
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OLD MASSACHUSETTS. 


' There ii her history; the world knows it by heart. There n Boston., usd Concord, ud 
Lexinflou,and Bunker-Dill; and there they will remain for evert* Webster. 


The nation’s wreath is lit with stars, 

A bright and glorious number; 

And o’er them Freedom’s eagle keeps 
A watch that knows no slumber. 

In every gem that garland bears, 

Fair beauty hath a dwelling; 

Yet beams old Massachusetts’ star. 

With lustre far excelling. 

A halo gilds Virginia’s name, 

For Yorktown tells a story; 

New-York hath Safhtoga’s fame, 

And Jersey, Monmouth’s glory; 

Points Delaware to Brandywine, 

And La Fayette, the finger; 

And still o’er Carolina’s fields 
Doth Eutaw’s memory linger. 

Vermont may boast of Bennington, 

And Pennsylvania wonder 

O’er unforgotten Valley Forge, 

And Red Bank’s fatal thunder. 

But O. ’t is Massachusetts tells 
Of Bunker’s fame, ne’er ending, 

And guards their dust who earliest died, 

Their inborn rights defending. 

Ay; on her ’scutcheon, blazoned high, 

Read Lexington’s invasion; 

Where cannon-peal and rolling drum 
To freedom woke a nation! 

Those mossy walls, whence death-shots fell. 

Like hail, upon the foeman, 

Speak prouder things than Grecian fanes, 

More glorious than the Roman ! 

They heard the knell of Britain’s power, 

When first in thunder given : 

They first caught Freedom’s ’larum-cry, 

And echoed it to heaven! 

They saw the bloody fountain ope, 

To seal her priceless charter; 

And heard the latest anguished prayer 
Of Freedom’s earliest martyr. 

Time-honored Massachusetts! thou 
A 6acred trust art keeping; 

For there the dust of pilgrim sires, 

And patriot, is sleeping : 

Their names are whispered on the hills. 

And murmured by the fountain ; 

And tireless echoes fling them back, 

From valley, rock, 8nd mountain! 

And never shall thy sons forget 
The ‘haunted air’ they ’re breathing; 

Bold hearts shall guard the altar-fires 
Their fathers died bequeathing. 

While Bunker lifts its awful height, 

And Boston lives in story, 

Shall Massachusetts guard her trust, 

And hand it down in glory. 

C 2 W * B * c * 


Wheeling, ( Fa.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH BOOK. 


During a summer’s residence in the old Moorish palace of the 
Alhambra, of which I have already given numerous anecdotes to the 
public, I used to pass much of my time in the beautiful hall of the 
Abencerrages, beside the fountain celebrated in the tragic story of 
that devoted race. Here it was, that thirty-six cavaliers of that he¬ 
roic line were treacherously sacrificed, to appease the jealousy or 
allay the fears of a tyrant. The fountain which now throws up its 
sparkling jet, and sheds a dewy freshness around, ran red with 
the noblest blood of Granada, and a deep stain on the marble pave¬ 
ment is still pointed out, by the cicerones of the pile, as a san¬ 
guinary record of the massacre. I have regarded it with the same de¬ 
termined faith with which I have regarded the traditional stains of 
Rizzio’s blood on the floor of the chamber of the unfortunate Mary, 
at Holyrood. I thank no one for endeavoring to enlighten my cre¬ 
dulity, on such points of popular belief. It is like breaking up the 
shrine of the pilgrim; it is robbing a poor traveller of half the re¬ 
ward of his toils; for, strip travelling of its historical illusions, and 
what a mere fag you make of it! 

For ray part, I gave myself up, during my sojourn in the Alham¬ 
bra, to all the romantic and fabulous traditions connected with the 
pile. I lived in the midst of an Arabian tale, and shut my eyes, as 
much as possible, to every thing that called me back to every-day 
life; and if there is any country in Europe where one can do so, it 
is in poor, wild, legendary, proud-spirited, romantic Spain; where 
the old magnificent barbaric spirit still contends against the utilitari¬ 
anism of modern civilization. 


In the silent and deserted halls of the Alhambra; surrounded with 
the insignia of regal sway, and the still vivid, though dilapidated 
traces of oriental voluptuousness, I was in the strong-hold of Moorish 
story, and every thing spoke and breathed of the glorious days of 
Granada, when under the dominion of the crescent. When I sat in 
the hall of the Abencerrages, I suffered my mind to conjure up all 
that I had read of that illustrious line. In the proudest days of Mos¬ 
lem domination, the Abencerrages were the soul of every thing noble 
and chivalrous. The veterans of the family, who sat in the royal 
council, were the foremost to devise those heroic enterprises, which 
carried dismay into the territories of the Christians ; and what the 
sages of the family devised, the young men of the name were the 
foremost to execute. In all services of hazard; in all adventurous 
forays, and hair-breadth hazards; the Abencerrages were sure to win 
the brightest laurels. In those noble recreations, too, which bear so 
close an affinity to war; in the tilt and tourney, the riding at the ring, 
and the daring bull-fight; still the Abencerrages carried off the palm. 
None could equal them for the splendor of their array, the gallantry 
of their devices; for their noble bearing, and glorious horsemanship. 
Their open-handed munificence made them the idols of the populace, 
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while their lofty magnanimity, and perfect faith, gained them golden 
opinions from the generous and high-minded. Never were they 
known to decry the merits of a rival, or to betray the confidings of a 
friend; and the 1 word of an Abencerrage’ was a guarantee that never 
admitted of a doubt. 

And then their devotion to the fair! Never did Moorish beauty 
consider the fame of her charms established, until she had an Aben¬ 
cerrage for a lover; and never did an Abencerrage prove recreant to 
his vows. Lovely Granada ! City of delights ! Who ever bore the 
favors of thy dames more proudly on their casques, or championed 
them more gallantly in the chivalrous tilts of the Vivarambla 1 Or 
who ever made thy moon-lit balconies, thy gardens of myrtles and 
roses, of oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, respond to more tender 
serenades ] 

I speak with enthusiasm on this theme; for it is connected with 
the recollection of one of the sweetest evenings and sweetest scenes 
that ever I enjoyed in Spain. One of the greatest pleasures of the 
Spaniards is, to sit in the beautiful summer evenings, and listen to 
traditional ballads, and tales about the wars of the Moors and Chris¬ 
tians, and the ‘ buenas andanzas* and * grandes hechos,* the ‘ good 
fortunes’ and ‘ great exploits* of the hardy wan*iors of yore. It is 
worthy of remark, also, that many of these songs, or romances, as 
they are called, celebrate the prowess and magnanimity in war, and 
the tenderness and fidelity in love, of the Moorish cavaliers, once 
their most formidable and hated foes. But centuries have elapsed, 
to extinguish the bigotry of the zealot; and the once detested war¬ 
riors of Granada are now held up by Spanish poets, as the mirrors of 
chivalric virtue. 


Such was the amusement of the evening in question. A number of 
us were seated in the Hall of the Abencerrages, listening to one of 
the most gifted and fascinating beings that I had ever met with in my 
wanderings. She was young and beautiful; and light and ethereal; 
full of fire, and spirit, and pure enthusiasm. She wore the fanciful 
Andalusian dress; touched the guitar with speaking eloquence ; im¬ 
provised with wonderful facility ; and, as she became excited by her 
theme, or by the rapt attention of her auditors, would pour forth, in the 
richest and most melodious strains, a succession of couplets, full of 
striking description, or stining narration, and composed, as I was 
assured, at the moment. Most of these were suggested by the place, 
and related to the ancient glories of Granada, and the prowess of her 
chivalry. The Abencerrages were her favorite heroes; she felt a 
woman’s admiration of their gallant courtesy, and high-souled honor ; 
and it was touching and inspiring to hear the praises of that generous 
but devoted race, chanted in this fated hall of their calamity, by the 
lips of Spanish beauty. 

Among the subjects of which she treated, was a tale of Moslem 
honor, and old-fashioned Spanish courtesy, which made a strong im¬ 
pression on me. She disclaimed all merit of invention, however, 
and said she had merely dilated into verse a popular tradition ; and, 
indeed, I have since found the main facts inserted at the end of Conde*s 


History of the Domination of the Arabs, and the story itself embodied 
in the form of an episode in the Diana of Montemayor. From these 
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sources, I have drawn it forth, and endeavored to shape it according* 
to my recollection of the version of the beautiful minstrel; but alas ! 
what can supply the want of that voice, that look, that form, that ac¬ 
tion, which gave magical effect to her chant, and held every one rapt 
in breathless admiration ! Should this mere travestie of her inspired 
numbers ever meet her eye, in her stately abode at Granada, may it 
meet with that indulgence which belongs to her benignant nature. 
Happy should I be, if it could awaken in her bosom one kind recol¬ 
lection of the lonely stranger and sojourner, for whose gratification 
she did not think it beneath her to exert those fascinating powers, 
which were the delight of brilliant circles; and who will ever recall 
with enthusiasm the happy evening passed in listening to her strains, 
in the moon-lit halla of the Alhambra. Geoffrey Chayok. 


THE ABENCERRAGE. 


A SPA NISH TALE. 


On the summit of a craggy hill, a spur of the mountains of Honda, 
stands the castle of Allora, now a mere ruin, infested by bats and 
owlets, but in old times one of the strong border holds of the Chris¬ 
tians, to keep watch upon the frontiers of the warlike kingdom of 
Granada, and to hold the Moors in check. It was a post always con¬ 
fided to some well-tried commander; and, at the time of which we 
treat, was held by Rodrigo de Narvaez, a veteran, famed, both among 
Moors and Christians, not only for his hardy feats of arms, but also 
for that magnanimous courtesy, which should ever be entwined with 
the sterner virtues of the soldier. 


The castle of Allora was a mere part of his command; he was 
Alcayde, or military governor of Antiquera, but he passed most of 
his time at this frontier post, because its situation on the borders gave 
more frequent opportunity for those adventurous exploits which were 
the delight of the Spanish chivalry. His garrison consisted of fifty 
chosen cavaliers, all well mounted, and well appointed : with these he 
kept vigilant watch upon the Moslems ; patrolling the roads, and 
paths, and defiles, of the mountains, so that nothing could escape his 
eye ; and now and then signalizing himself by some dashing foray 
into the very Vega of Granada. , 

On a fair and beautiful night in summer, when the freshness of the 
evening breeze had tempered the heat of day, the worthy Alcayde 
sallied forth, with nine of his cavaliers, to patrol the neighborhood, 
and seek adventures. They rode quietly and cautiously, lest they 
should be overheard by Moorish scout or traveller; and kept along 
ravines and hollow ways, lest they should be betrayed by the glitter¬ 
ing of the full moon upon their armor. Coming to where the road 
divided, the Alcayde directed five of his cavaliers to take one of the 
branches, while he, with the remaining four, would take the other. 
Should either party be in danger, the blast of a horn was to be the 


signal to bring their comrades to their aid. 

The party of five had not proceeded far, when, in passing through 
a defile, overhung with trees, they heard the voice of a man, singing. 
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They immediately concealed themselves in a grove, on the brow of a 
declivity, up which the stranger would have to ascend. The moon¬ 
light, which left the grove in deep shadow, lit up the whole person 
of the wayfarer, as he advanced, and enabled them to distinguish his 
dress and appearance, with perfect accuracy. He was a Moorish cava¬ 
lier, and his noble demeanor, graceful carriage, and splendid attire, 
showed him to be of lofty rank. He was superbly mounted, on a 
dapple-gray steed, of powerful frame, and generous spirit, and magnifi¬ 
cently caparisoned. His dress was a marlota, or tunic, and an Alber- 
noz of crimson damask, fringed with gold. His Tunisian turban, of 
many folds, was of silk and cotton striped, and bordered with golden 
fringe. At his girdle hung a scimetar of Damascus steel, with loops 
and tassels of silk and gold. On his left arm he bore an ample target, 
and his right hand grasped a long double-pointed lance. Thus 
equipped, he sat negligently on his steed, as one who dreamed of no 
danger, gazing on the moon, and singing, with a sweet and manly 
voice, a Moorish love ditty. 

Just opposite the place where the Spanish cavaliers were con¬ 
cealed, was a small fountain in the rock, beside the road, to which the 
horse turned to drink ; the rider threw the reins on his neck, and con¬ 
tinued his song. 

The Spanish cavaliers conferred together; they were all so pleased 
with the gallant and gentle appearance of the Moor, that they re¬ 
solved not to harm, but to capture him, which, in his negligent mood, 
promised to be an easy task; rushing, therefore, from their conceal¬ 
ment, they thought to surround and seize him. Never were men 
more mistaken. To gather up his reins, wheel round his steed, 
brace his buckler, and couch his lance, was the work of an instant; 
and there he sat, fixed like a castle in his saddle, beside the fountain. 

The Christian cavaliers checked their steeds, and reconnoitred 
him warily, loth to come to an encounter, which must end in his de¬ 
struction. 

The Moor now held a parley: 4 If you be true knights/ said he, 

‘ and seek for honorable fame, come on, singly, and I am ready to meet 
each in succession ; but if you be mere lurkers of the road, intent on 
spoil, come all at once, and do your worst!’ 

The cavaliers communed for a moment apart, when one, advancing 
singly, exclaimed : 4 Although no law of chivalry obliges us to risk 
the loss of a prize, when clearly in our power, yet we willingly grant, 
as a courtesy, what we might refuse as a right. Valiant Moor! de¬ 
fend thyself!’ 

So saying, he wheeled, took proper distance, couched his lance, 
and putting spurs to his horse, made at the stranger. The latter met 
him in mid career, transpierced him with his lance, and threw him 
headlong from his saddle. A second and a third succeeded, but were 
unhorsed with equal facility, and thrown to the earth, severely 
wounded. The remaining two, seeing their comrades thus roughly 
treated, forgot all compact of courtesy, and charged both at once upon 
the Moor. He parried the thrust of one, but was wounded by the 
other in the thigh, and, in the shock and confusion, dropped his lance. 
Thus disarmed, and closely pressed, he pretended to fly, and was 
hotly pursued. Having drawn the two cavaliers some distance from 
the spot, he suddenly wheeled short about, with one o^thp^pyjef^&erous 
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movements for which the Moorish horseman were renowned; passed 
swiftly between them, swung himself down from his saddle, so as to 
catch up his lance, then, lightly replacing himself, turned to renew 
the combat. 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if just issued from his 
tent, one of the cavaliers put his lips to his horn, and blew a blast, 
that soon brought the Alcayde and his four companions to the spot. 

The valiant Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers extended on the 
earth, and two others hotly engaged with the Moor, was struck with 
admiration, and coveted a contest with so accomplished a warrior. 
Interfering in the fight, he called upon his followers to desist, and 
addressing the Moor, with courteous words, invited him to a more 
equal combat. The latter readily accepted the challenge. For some 
time, their contest was fierce and doubtful, and the Alcayde had need 
of all his skill and strength to ward off’ the blows of his antagonist. 
The Moor, however, was exhausted by previous fighting, and by loss of 
blood. He no longer sat his horse firmly, nor managed him with his 
wonted skill. Collecting all his strength for a last assault, he rose in 
his stirrups, and made a violent thrust with his lance; the Alcayde 
received it upon his shield, and at the same time wounded the Moor 
in the right arm; then closing, in the shock, he grasped him in his 
aims, dragged him from his saddle, and fell with him to the earth : 
when putting his knee upon his breast, and his dagger to his throat, 
4 Cavalier,* exclaimed he, 4 render thyself my prisoner, for thy life is 
in my hands !* 

4 Kill me, rather,* replied the Moor, 4 for death would be less grie¬ 
vous than loss of liberty.* 

The Alcayde, however, with the clemency of the truly brave, as¬ 
sisted the Moor to rise, ministered to his wounds with his own hands, 
and had him conveyed with great care to the castle of Allora. His 
wounds were slight, and in a few days were nearly cured; but the 
deepest wound bad been inflicted on his spirit. He was constantly 
buried in a profound melancholy. 

The Alcayde, who had conceived a great regard for him, treated 
him more as a friend than a captive, and tried in every way to cheer 
him, but in vain; he was always sad and moody, and, when on the 
battlements of the castle, would keep his eyes turned to the south, 
with a fixed and wistful gaze. 

4 How is this V exclaimed the Alcayde, reproachfully, 4 that you, 
who were so hardy and fearless in the field, should lose all spirit in 
prison 1 If any secret grief preys on your heart, confide it to me, as 
to a friend, and I promise you, on the faith of a cavalier, that you 
shall have no cause to repent the disclosure.* 

The Moorish knight kissed the hand of the Alcayde. 4 Noble 
cavalier,* said he, 4 that I am cast down in spirit, is not from my wounds, 
which are slight, nor from my captivity, for your kindness has robbed 
it of all gloom; nor from my defeat, for to be conquered by so ac¬ 
complished and renowned a cavalier, is no disgrace. But to explain 
to you the cause of my grief, it is necessary to give you some parti¬ 
culars of my story ; and this I am moved to do, by the great sympathy 
you have manifested toward me, and the magnanimity that shines 
through all your actions.* 
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4 Know, then, that my name is Abendaraez, and that I am of the noble 
but unfortunate line of the Abencerrages of Granada. You have 
doubtless heard of the destruction that fell upon our race. Charged 
with treasonable designs, of which they were entirely innocent, many 
of them were beheaded, the rest banished ; so that not an Abencerrage 
was permitted to remain in Granada, excepting my father and my 
uncle, whose innocence was proved, even to the satisfaction of their 
persecutors. It was decreed, however, that, should they have chil¬ 
dren, the sons should be educated at a distance from Granada, and 
the daughters should be married out of the kingdom. 

4 Conformably to this decree, I was sent, while yet an infant, to be 
reared in the fortress of Cartama, the worthy Alcayde of which was 
an ancient friend of my father. He had no children, and received 
me into his family as his own child, treating me with the kindness and 
affection of a father; and I grew up in the belief that he really was 
such. A few years afterward, his wife gave birth to a daughter, but 
hi 9 tenderness toward me continued undiminished. I thus grew up 
with Xarisa, for so the infant daughter of the Alcayde was called, as her 
own brother, and thought the growing passion which 1 felt for her, 
was mere fraternal affection. 1 beheld her charms unfolding, as 
it were, leaf by leaf, like the morning rose, each moment disclosing 
fresh beauty and sweetness. 

4 At this period, I overheard a conversation between the Alcayde 
and his confidential domestic, and found myself to be the subject. 
‘ It is time,’ said he, 4 to apprise him of his parentage, that he may 
adopt a career in life. I have deferred the communication as long 
as possible, through reluctance to inform him that he is of a pro¬ 
scribed and an unlucky race.* 

1 This intelligence would have overwhelmed me at an earlier period, 
but the intimation that Xarisa was not my sister, operated like magic, 
and in an instant transformed my brotherly affection into ardent love. 

4 I sought Xarisa, to impart to her the secret I had learned. I found 
her in the garden, in a bovver of jessamines, arranging her beautiful 
hair by the mirror of a crystal fountain. The radiance of her beauty 
dazzled me. I ran to her with open arms, and she received me with 
a sister’s embraces. When we had seated ourselves beside the foun¬ 
tain, she began to upbraid me for leaving her so long alone. 

‘ In reply, I informed her of the conversation I had overheard. The 
recital shocked and distressed her. 4 Alas ! cried she, then is our 
happiness at an end !’ 

4 4 How !’ exclaimed I; 4 wilt thou cease to love me, because I am 
not thy brother V 

4 Not so,’ replied she ; 4 but do you not know that when it is once 
known we are not brother and sister, we can no longer be permitted 
to be thus always together V 

4 In fact, from that moment our intercourse took a new character. 


We met often at the fountain among the jessamines, but Xarisa no 
longer advanced with open arms to meet me. She became reserved 


and silent, and would blush, and cast down her eyes, when 1 seated 
myself beside her. My heart became a prey to the thousand doubts 
and fears that ever attend upon true love. I was restless and uneasy, 
and looked back with regret to the unreserved intercourse that had 
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existed between us, when we supposed ourselves brother and sister; 
yet I would not have had the relationship true, for the-world. 

4 While matters were in this state between us, an order came from 
the King of Granada for the Alcayde to take command of the for¬ 
tress of Coyn, which lies directly on the Christian frontier. He pre¬ 
pared to remove, with all his family, but signified that I should remain 
at Cartama. I exclaimed against the separation, and declared that I 
could not be parted from Xarisa. 1 That is the very cause/ said he, 
4 why I leave thee behind. It is time, Abendaraez, that thou shouldst 
know the secret of thy birth ; that thou art no son of mine, neither is 
Xarisa thy sister.* 4 1 know it all/ exclaimed 1, 4 and I love her with 
ten fold the affection of a brother. You have brought us up together; 
you have made us necessary to each other’s happiness ; our hearts 
have entwined themselves with our growth; do not now tear them 
asunder. Fill up the measure of your kindness ; be indeed a father 
to me, by giving me Xarisa for my wife/ 

4 The brow of the Alcayde darkened as I spoke. 4 Have I then been 
deceived V said he. 4 Have those nurtured in my very bosom, been 
conspiring against me ? Is this your return for my paternal tender¬ 
ness 1 — to beguile the affections of my child, and teach her to deceive 
her father ? It was cause enough to refuse thee the hand of my daughter, 
that thou vvert of a proscribed race, who can never approach the 
walls of Granada; this, however, I might have passed over; but 
never will I give my daughter to a man who has endeavored to win 
her from me by deception/ 

4 All my attempts to vindicate myself and Xarisa were unavailing. 
I retired in anguish from his presence, and seeking Xarisa, told her 
of this blow, which was worse than death to me. 4 Xarisa,* said I, 
4 we part for ever! I shall never see thee more ! Thy fatner will 
guard thee rigidly. Thy beautv and his wealth will soon attract some 
happier rival, and I shall be forgotten !* 

4 Xarisa reproached me with my want of faith, and promised me 
eternal constancy. I still doubted and desponded, until, moved by 
my anguish and despair, she agreed to a secret union. Our espousals 
made, we parted, with a promise on her part to send me word from 
Coyn, should her father absent himself from the fortress. The 
very day after our secret nuptials, I beheld the whole train of the 
Alcayde depart from Cartama, nor would he admit me to his pre¬ 
sence, or permit me to bid farewell to Xarisa. I remained at Car¬ 
tama, somewhat pacified in spirit by this secret bond of union ; but 
every thing around me fed my passion, and reminded me of Xarisa. 
I saw the windows at which I had so often beheld her. I wandered 
through the apartment she had inhabited ; the chamber in which she 
had slept. I visited the bower of jessamines, and lingered beside the 
fountain in which she had delighted. Every thing recalled her to my 
imagination, and filled my heart with tender melancholy. 

4 At length, a confidential servant brought me word, that her father 
was to depart that day for Granada, on a short absence, inviting me 
to hasten to Coyn, describing a secret portal at which I should apply, 
and the signal by which I would obtain admittance. 

4 If ever you have loved, most valiant Alcayde, you may judge of the 
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transport of my bosom. That very night I arrayed myself in my 
most gallant a^ire, to pay due honor to my bride; and arming myself 
against any casual attack, issued forth privately from Cartama. You 
know the rest, and by what sad fortune of war I found myself, instead 
of a happy bridegroom, in the nuptial bower of Coyn, vanquished* 
wounded, and a prisoner, within the walls of Allora. The term of ab¬ 
sence of the father of Xarisa is nearly expired. Within three days 
he will return to Coyn, and our meeting will no longer be possible. 
Judge, then, whether I grieve without cause, and whether I may not 
well be excused for showing impatience under confinement.' 

Don Rodrigo de Narvaez was greatly moved by this recital; for, 
though more used to rugged war, than scenes of amorous softness, 
he was of a kind and generous nature. 

* Abendaraez,' said he, 4 1 did not seek thy confidence to gratify an 
idle curiosity. 1 1 grieves me much that the good fortune which de¬ 
livered thee into my hands, should have marred so fair an enterprise. 
Give me thy faith, as a true knight, to return prisoner to my castle, 
within three days, and I will grant thee permission to accomplish thy 
nuptials.' 

The Abencerrage would have thrown himself at his feet, to pour 
out protestations of eternal gratitude, but the Alcayde prevented him. 
Calling in his cavaliers, he took the Abencerrage by the right hand, 
in their presence, exclaiming solemnly, 1 You promise, on the faith of 
a cavalier, to return to my castle of Allora within three days, and 
render yourself my prisoner V And the Abencerrage said, * I promise.* 

Then said the Alcayde, * Go 1 and may good fortune attend you. 
If you require any safeguard, I and my cavaliers are ready to be your 
companions.' 

The Abencerrage kissed the hand of the Alcayde, in grateful ac¬ 
knowledgment. 4 Give me,’ said he, 4 my own armor, and my steed, 
and I require no guard. It is not likely that I shall again meet with 
so valorous a foe.' 

The shades of night had fallen, when the tramp of the dapple gray 
steed resounded over the draw-bridge, and immediately afterward 
the light clatter of hoofs along the road, bespoke the fleetness with 
which the youthful lover hastened to his bride. It was deep night, 
when the Moor arrived at the castle of Coyn. He silently and cau^ 
tiously walked his panting steed under its dark walls, and having 
nearly passed round them, came to the portal denoted by Xarisa. 
He paused and looked round to see that he was not observed, and 
then knocked three times with the butt of his lance. In a little while 
the portal was timidly unclosed by the duenna of Xarisa. 4 Alas! 
senor,' said she, ‘what has detained you thus long ] Every night have 
I watched for you; and my lady is sick at heart with doubt and 
anxiety.' 

The Abencerrage hung his lance, and shield, and scimitar against 
the wall, and then followed the duenna, with silent steps, up a winding 
stair-case, to the apartment of Xarisa. Vain would be the attempt to 
describe the raptures of that meeting. Time flew too swiftly, and 
the Abencerrage had nearly forgotten, until too late, his promise to 
return a prisoner to the Alcayde of Allora. The recollection of it 
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came to him with a pang, and suddenly awoke him from his dream of 
bliss. Xarisa saw his altered looks, and heard with alarm his stifled 
sighs; but her countenance brightened, when she heard the cause- 
4 Let not thy spirit be cast down/ said she, throwing her white arms 
around him. 4 I have the keys of my father’s treasures; send ransom 
more than enough to satisfy the Christian, and remain with me/ 

4 No/ said Abendaraez, 1 1 have given my word to return in per¬ 
son, and like a true knight, must fulfil my promise. After that, for¬ 
tune must do with me as it pleases/ 

4 Then/ said Xarisa, 4 1 will accompany thee. Never shall you 
return a prisoner, and I remain at liberty/ 

The Abencerrage was transported with joy at this new proof of 
devotion in his beautiful bride. All preparations were speedily made 
for their departure. Xarisa mounted behind the Moor, on his power¬ 
ful steed; they left the castle walls before day-break, nor did they 
pause, until they arrived at the gate of the castle of Allora, which was 
flung wide to receive them. 

Alighting in the court, the Abencerrage supported the steps of his 
trembling bride, who remained closely veiled, into the presence of 
Rodrigo de Narvaez. 4 Behold, valiant Alcayde !’ said he, 4 the way in 
which an Abencerrage keeps his word. I promised to return to 
thee a prisoner, but I deliver two captives into your power. Behold 
Xarisa, and judge whether I grieved without reason, over the loss of 
such a treasure. Receive us as your own, for 1 confide my life and 
her honor to your hands/ 

The Alcayde was lost in admiration of the beauty of the lady, and 
the noble spirit of the Moor. 4 1 know not/ said he, 4 which of you 
surpasses the other; but I know that my castle is graced and honored 
by your presence. Enter into it, and consider it your own, while 
you deign to reside with me/ 

For several days, the lovers remained at Allora, happy in each 
other’s love, and in the friendship of the brave Alcayde. The latter 
wrote a letter, full of courtesy, to the Moorish king of Granada, rela¬ 
ting the whole event, extolling the valor and good faith of the Aben¬ 
cerrage, and craving for him the royal countenance. 

The king was moved by the story, and was pleased with an op¬ 
portunity of showing attention to the wishes of a gallant and chival¬ 
rous enemy; for though he had often suffered from the prowess of 
Don Rodrigo de Narvaez, he admired the heroic character he had 
gained throughout the land. Calling the Alcayde of Coyn into his 
presence, he gave him the letter to read. The Alcayde turned pale, 
and trembled with rage, on the perusal. 4 Restrain thine anger,’ said 
the king; 4 there is nothing that the Alcayde of Allora could ask, that 
I would not grant, if in ray power. Go thou to Allora; pardon thy 
children ; take them to thy home. I receive this Abencerrage into 
my favor, and it will be my delight to heap benefits upon you all/ 

The kindling ire of the Alcayde was suddenly appeased. He 
hastened to Allora; and folded his children to his bosom, who would 
have fallen at his feet. The gallant Rodrigo de Narvaez gave liberty 
to his prisoner without ransom, demanding merely a promise of his 
friendship. He accompanied the youthful couple and their father 
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to Coyn, where their nuptials were celebrated with great rejoicings. 
When the festivities were over, Don Rodrigo de Narvaez returned 
to his fortress of Allora. 

After his departure, the Alcayde of Coyn addressed his children: 
* To your hands,’ said he, 1 1 contide the disposition of my wealth. 
One of the first things I charge you, is not to forget the ransom you 
owe to the Alcayde of Allora. His magnanimity you can never 
repay, but you cau prevent it from wronging him of his just dues. 
Give him, moreover, your entire friendship, for he merits it fully, 
though of a different faith.’ 

The Abencerrage thanked him for his generous proposition, which 
so truly accorded with his own wishes. He took a large sum of gold, 
and enclosed it in a rich cotter; and, on his own part, sent six beau¬ 
tiful horses, superbly caparisoned; with six shields and lances, 
mounted and embossed with gold. The beautiful Xarisa, at the same 
time, wrote a letter to the Alcayde, filled with expressions of grati¬ 
tude and friendship, and sent him a box of fragrant cypress wood, 
containing linen, of the finest quality, for his person. The valiant 
Alcayde disposed of the present in a characteristic manner. The horses 
and armor he shared among the cavaliers who had accompanied him 
on the night of the skirmish. The box of cypress wood and its 
contents he retained, for the sake of the beautiful Xarisa; and sent 
her, by the hands of the messenger, the sum of gold paid as a ransom, 
entreating her to receive it as a wedding present. This courtesy and 
magnanimity raised the character of the Alcayde Rodrigo de Narvaez 
still higher in the estimation of the Moors, who extolled him as a 
perfect mirror of chivalric virtue ; and from that time forward, there 
was a continual exchange of good offices between them. 


THE WEDDING AND 

L. 

Ring, ring with a merry peal, the bell, 

For the bridal hour hath come; [tell, 

The featooned walls and the bright lamps 
There is joy within that home : 

With flower-crowned head, 

And with lightsome tread, 

Comes the bride from her chamber forth; 
She lists not the song, 

And she heeds not the throng; 

To her they are little worth ! 

ii. 

For the touch of a loving hand she feels, 
And the strength of a guiding arm, 

While the blissful smile of her lover steals 
O’er her spirit, like a charm: 

Y'et the glistening tear 
Of a maiden’s fear, 

As a diamond, lights her eye; 

While the nuptial vow 
Is whispered low, 

And fastened the holy tie. 

Cedar Brook , 1839. 


ITS ANNIVERSARY. 

in 

Toll, toll with a solemn peal, the knell! 

For a year hath passed away, 

And no echo of gladsome tones may tell 
The return of this bridal day! 

Grief’s fount is stirred, 

Grief’s sigh is heard 
On the breath of the summer gale, 

As a cheerless one, 

By a grave alone, 

Pours to heaven her bitter tale! 

IT. 

And is it the same, that timorous bride, 
Late the boast of a brighter scene! [side, 
Who kneels on the turf, by a fresh grave’s 
With that sad, that altered mienl 
’T is the same young bnde! 

O, what ills betide, 

In the flight of a single year! 

For the widow’s name 
She, alas! must claim, 

And her wealth is the widow’s tear! 

e. c.*. 
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1 . 

H* might have soared, a miracle of mind, 

Above the doubts that dim this shadowy sphere, 

And poured from thence, as music on the wind, 

Those prophet-tones, which men had turned to hear. 
As if an angel’s voice had sung of bliss, 

In some bright world, beyond the tears of this. 


n. 

But he betrayed his trust, and lent his gift 
Of glorious faculties to blight and mar 
The moral universe, and set adrift 
The anchored hopes of millions : thus the star 
Of his eventful destiny became 
A wild and wandering orb, of fearful flame. 

in. 

That orb hath set; yet still its lurid light 
Flashes above the broad horizon’s verge, 

As if some comet, plunging from its height. 

Should pause upon the ocean’s boiling surge; 

And, in defiance of its darksome doom, 

Light for itself a fierce volcanic tomb 1 

Philadelphia, May, 13,1839. w. c. 


A VISIT TO GARRICK. 

A LETTER FROM ITU R Z: RUW FIRST TRANSLATED FROM TSE GERMAN. 

* London, August 24th, 1768. 

I left this city early yesterday morning, accompanied by Murphy, 
the dramatist, on a visit to the country seat of Mr. Garrick, where I 
have passed one of the happiest days of my life. 

It was a most voluptuous summer morning. A light transparent 
vapor, such as we see in the landscapes of Claude, trembled over the 
fields, and the face of nature was improved by the veil. I felt as if I 
were borne upon ether. Every thing around me was smiling in 
delight. Such joyful feelings of existence are enough to banish all 
the sophisms touching the predominance of ill in this good world. 

The dwelling of Garrick is a little palace, of beautiful proportions. 
It stands upon the bank of the Thames, which here winds through 
richly-settled and elaborately-ornamented grounds. His garden, as 
it is called, is but a plat of clean and verdant turf, scattered about 
which, without regard to symmetry, is a variety of shrubbery and 
trees. Near the water, stands that British sanctuary, the Temple of 
Shakspeare. The statue of the Immortal is of white marble, in 
life size. In the expression which the artist has given him, he seems 
transported among the scenes he has himself created, and to be listen- 
ingto the song of Ariel. 

There is little style or pretension in the interior of Garrick’s 
dwelling; but a serene, noble simplicity pervades the apartments. 
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Here and there are to be seen objects which mark the peculiar 
genius, and sometimes the humor, of the possessor. The tapestry is 
all of light, soft, and agreeable colors, hung with excellent pictures 
of the most renowned actors and actresses, taken en rdle* Here are 
the four celebrated originals, by Hogarth, entitled ‘ The Election.’ 
A fifth, by the same master, is yet more remarkable. It was intended 
as the first of a series of four paintings, to represent 4 The Happy 
Marriage,’ which was to have been a counterpart to his renowned 
4 Marriage h la mode but whether nature was deficient in models 
for this subject, or the artist in invention, I do not know. Only one 
of the pictures is commenced, and in this, the head of the bride is 
alone completed. Hogarth here shows himself to be a skilful painter 
of beauty. A more soft, lovely, and altogether attractive countenance, 
has seldom been produced. I also saw Garrick’s portrait, by our 
country-woman, Angelica Kaufmann, painted in gray; and another on 
China, copied from Reynolds, in which Garrick appears as a dis¬ 
guised Chinese. While among the productions of art, I must not 
neglect to speak of a small box, made from the sacred mulberry tree, 
in the shade of which Slrakspeare was wont to repose. This relic is 
exhibited with the most devout emotion. 

But you desire to hear something of the man and of the actor . I 
shall not speak to day, and perhaps never; for Professor Lichtenberg 
has said all that can be said on this subject. You are already aware 
that Garrick is a handsome man. It is true, he is not a demi-god in 
person, being a little below medium size ; and he wants about npied 
du Roi , to realize the ideal forms of the Greek and Roman heroes, 
or what the French terra, the 4 high tragic stature.* Yet his figure 
is neat and comely ; full, without being fat; firm and nervous. When 
he speaks, his whole body is animated, and every play of his muscles, 
every external movement, accords admirably with the inward emo¬ 
tions. I think I have never seen so expressive a face, or limbs which 
seemed more fully and gracefully to participate in his theme. While 
Previllon was once enacting the part of a drunkard, to an admiring 
audience, Garrick cried out to him , 4 Your feet are sober!’ 

You observe, at first sight, thatgayety, raillery, and hence comedy, 
are natural to Garrick. A keen humor, a satirical Hudibrastic arch¬ 
ness, flashes from his eyes ; yet as it is always united with great hila¬ 
rity of feeling, it rather attracts than repels. You may imagine what 
entire control, and what creative power, he must possess over his phy¬ 
siognomy, to hide so completely such original stamps of nature, 
when in his great tragic characters; and still you must fall short in 
your conceptions, unless you know the man , and then see him as 
Lear, in the storm-scene, or his hell-visage in the battle scene of Richard. 

Garrick associates with the first of the land, and is much honored 
and beloved by them. Fortunately for his friends, be has not con¬ 
tracted that tone of the haul societc which fetters, by conventional 
laws, the freedom and the glad impulses of nature. This noble 
tree could not be transformed into a clij^ped garden hedge. He al¬ 
lows free play to his humor, and believes that mirth and heart-felt 
laughter form the grand elixir of life. The character of his wit is 
shown in his epilogues and prologues, which abound in facetious con¬ 
trasts, pleasing equivoques, jeu-de-mots f and apt quotations from the 
ancient and modern dramatists, or from his favorite poet, Horace. The 
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qualities of his heart you may best learn from his epistolary corres¬ 
pondence with his friends, where a light, flowing style is the vehicle 
of the most noble feelings. He is prolific in anecdotes, and acts 
what he relates ; frequently converting mere bagatelles into dramas. 
The features and voice of others are accurately reflected in his own. 
Here, too, we see something of that language of action, which is so 
true to nature, and so effective, in his great tragic personations. I 
recently beheld the power of this silent language, in the dagger- 
scene of Macbeth. A gentleman who was in my company at the 
theatre, wholly unacquainted with the English language, fell horror- 
stricken and senseless upon the floor, while Garrick was clutching 
the ‘ air drawn-dagger of the mind/ 


SEALS ON OLD LETTERS. 


Memobials are ye, of time passed away! 

Vain words, kind records, echoes mid decay: 

Crest and device, and proud emblazoned seal, 

Emblem and motto, what doth each reveal? 

Behold ! A leaf: 1 1 only change in death 1* 

No amaranth wert thou, in friendship’s wreath, 

Fairest Adele ! — false gem in beauty set! 

Leaf born to wither — doomed to unregret! 

Lo, here! The shears: 4 We part to meet again.* 
Atropos fell hath clipped thy thread in twain, 

Peerhes Leona! rose of purity! 

Death to his garland sad hath gathered thee! 

An altar fire, and cross, revered for aye; 

The motto 4 Uamour et la vtrite 

Fair seeming words, and fairer seeming token ; 

Flame, quenched in Lethe! — cross, too rudely broken ! 

A carrier dove, and the initial 4 D. ;* 

Thy letters all are ‘carrier doves’ to me, 

O my sweet sister! — thou so treasured still, 

Where’er l wander, or in joy or ill; 

Time, that nor spareth kindred nor degree, 

Hath Left unscathed the heart that shnneth thee! 


A lantern, here, and 4 Brighter hours will come:’ 
Thou hast gone down in shadow to the tomb, 

O friend beloved ! Green leaves are on the trees, 
The summer wind plays lightly in the bough; 
But thee the green leaf glads not, nor the breeze; 

Seeking for li!.ht! for light! beyond the skies, 
Thou hast passed on in hope, but even now, 

E’en to the glorious gate of paradise 2 


The turbaned Moor, borne by our house’s line, 

By one who dwells in eastern lands afar, 

And one, who, tossed upon the foaming brine, 

Steers his lone bark by yonder radiant star ; 

Ye, lingerers long!— thou, ’neath a burning sky, 
Thou, where the storm-vexed waters onward sweep; 
Oh ! be a sister’s love the beacon high, 

To point ye homeward o’er the pathless deep ! 


A cypher here, on a fair field impressed ; 

God of the orphan! Thou hast spared, and blessed 
My mother ! Nay, why count that friends are flown, 

While ye, the true, are left ? — ye, and the dead I mine own I 
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HEAD-QUARTERS: 

OB THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE: A SKETCH OF LONG-ISLAND, DRAWN FROM LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * T R E CIRCUS,' BTC. 


Those persons prophesied truly, who said that the November 

elections would be the hottest ever contested in the town of-, 

and throughout the whole of Queens county. So equally were the 
parties balanced, that the majorities were calculated by units, and the 
slightest dereliction on the part of either, would be enough to turn 
the scale of victory. The most powerful efforts were therefore to 
be made by each, to bring their entire weight to bear, while those 
who took no active part, were about to look on with the eagerness of 
those who gaze upon the ground where Greek meets Greek, in an 
exactly equal contest, and where skilful tactics keep the issue in 
suspense. 

The faction whose motions we are chiefly to consider, had upon 
their ticket for assemblyman, the name of Mr. Silas Roe, a gentleman 
who was a butcher by profession, a man of good intentions, of un¬ 
flinching honesty, and of no education. This last attribute was not 
considered essential by the party who had placed him in nomina¬ 
tion. They had much rather he should * toe the mark/ and did not 
like your men of college learning. Such persons, they said, were 
above the people, not of them, and could not know their w'ants. 
Their principles on this point had found a triumphant vindication in 
Mr. Roe’s predecessor, the Hon. Sandy Fink, who, it was notorious, 
could hardly write his own name, and yet who stood forth so promi¬ 
nently in the held of politics, and received the favor of his consti¬ 
tuents so often, that I shall begin by presenting a slight sketch of his 
political career. 

Mr. Sandy Fink was descended from an illustrious race of clam- 
men, who dwelt on the south side of Long-Island. There is a place 
called Rockaway, open to the sea, whether so named from a race of 
Indians, now extinct, or from the rocking of the waves, I cannot tell. 
In summer, it is an acceptable retreat for citizens, who flee from the 
fury of the dog-star, or from the odors of the town. Here, when 
you have escaped the weary monotony of home, you may enjoy that 
public privacy, which is so congenial to the reflective mind ; the 
screaming of many children trundling their hoops, and the delightful 
society of nurses. To these advantages, which are common to other 
watering places, Rockaway annexes others, which are peculiarly its 
own. Here is a noble Pavilion, with a piazza overlooking the sea, 
and epicurean tables, which all the elements are ransacked to supply. 
Before you is an illimitable stretch of white sands, and ‘ the sea, the 
sea, the open sea/ rolling in boundless magnificence. It is impossible 
to enumerate all its delights. By day, the breeze comes up cool and 
refreshing; every night there are dances; and Neptune is delighted 
with the sound of the viol, blending with the music of the waves. 

Not far from this place lives the Hon. Sandy Fink. He occupies 
the comfortable abode of his fathers, and followed, until very lately, 
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the same pursuits. These were sufficiently indicated by the appear¬ 
ance of the premises. Seines and nets were extended over the 
fences ; here sat a bevy of decoy-ducks, and there lay oars, harpoons, 
eel-spears, and all the implements of fishery. Living on a small 
farm, he made some attempts at husbandry; but the characteristic of 
the soil, on the ‘ south side/ is sand ; and although the plough-share 
had done its duty, and mossbonkers and horse-feet had been strewn 
over it, to enrich it, it yielded, in the best seasons, only a miserable 
crop; so that Mr. Fink seldom experienced the exuberant compla¬ 
cency of the worldling, who invited his soul to take its ease for many 
years, and to be merry, for his wine-presses were running over, his 
barns and his store-houses filled with plenteousness. He was an 
amphibious being; and when provisions were scarce, and the meal 
waxed low in the barrel, it would have gone hard with him if he 
could not have taken to the water. 

He straitway seized his spear, and began to stab eels in the neigh- 
boringcreek. Now as many persons have never learned to discriminate 
rightly between an eel and a snake, I do assure them, on the faith of 
an islander, that w r hen the skin is stripped off, from the head to the 
tail, and they are skilfully fried, they are a sufficiently dainty dish to 
set before the king. Mr. Fink said he should never starve, as long 
as there were any eels to stab. But he often went into the bay to 
catch clams, which he accomplished by jumping into the water, and 
scooping them out of the sand with his toes. When he had ob¬ 
tained more than he wanted for his own use, or could find a market 
for, in his own neighborhood, he put them into barrels, and getting 
out his disconsolate horse, and rope harness, set out on a slow walk 
for the New-York market. By a long course of persevering industry, 
his circumstances were rendered a little easier, and he became the 
owner of the fourth part of a schooner, which went to the metro¬ 
polis for ashes, and which was called the ‘ Sally-Ann.’ Up to the 
time of his nomination for the assembly, ambition was a passion 
which had never entered his soul; unless, indeed, you dignify by that 
title the eagerness w hich he sometimes manifested, when he went 
into the bay, that he might 

-‘have good luck that day, 

And catch a load of clams.’ 

The way that he came to be nominated for assembly, was this: 
the inhabitants of Rockaway had enough to employ them in summer; 
but when the season had passed away which rendered it a place of 
fashionable resort, and wdnter had frozen up the resources of industry, 
and turned its grandeur into dreariness, they met at evening in the tap- 
room of a small tavern, to dissipate their time in cups, and to discuss 
the politics of the day. It was surprising to remark the warmth and 
violence of these Rockaway politicians, which sometimes waxed so 
great as to rise above the roar of the sea. They hauled public cha¬ 
racters over the coals without remorse, and freely called m question 
their public acts; while shark stories came in, by way of episode, 
and the tales of a marine people. 

Mr. Fink often formed one in the midst of these social circles; 
and here he acquired that relish for public affairs, which will probably 
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that he could scarcely move from his chair. In this situation he con¬ 
tinued many days, until it began to be rumored abroad that the mem¬ 
ber for Queens was not going at all. His friends protested that he 
was providentially hindered, but his opponents raised a great-hue-and- 
cry, and declared that his sickness was only a sham. Had they seen 
him in his easy chair, his whole countenance distorted with fierce 
pangs, they might have stretched their charity a little. There was a 
little spit-fire newspaper, printed in the neighboring village, which 
espoused a different side in politics. In it he found an enemy more 
bitter than gall, and articles were frequently seen in it to this effect: 

‘The Member fob Queens. — We wish to be informed what has become of this gen¬ 
tleman, who, up to this time, as we ore credibly told, has not taken Ins seat in the 
Assembly. It cannot be suspected that we derive any peculiar pleasure from seeing 
this section of country misrepresented; but inasmuch as his party left no means un¬ 
tried, either of bribery or corruption, to elect Mr. Fine, we cannot but condole wuh 
them that they should have spent their strength for nought. We have heard it ru¬ 
mored that some aches or ailments are the cause of this tardiness. How this may be, 
we cannot say; but we do say, and we have it on good authority, that Mr. Fink was 
seen, a day or two ago, riding about his farm, on a load of mossbonkers, apparently in 
robust health. Who can inform us whether this county is to be unrepresented or mis¬ 
represented the present session ? We psu9e for a reply.’ 


Now all this was very provoking; and every week this little inso¬ 
lent print made the delay of Mr. Fink the theme of its leading edi¬ 
torials, which were sent post-haste to him, at Rockaway, although 
he did not ‘ take the papers.* When he had spelled them out, they 
wounded him very deeply. But what prevailed on him most, was a 
visit from the man in the sulky, with grass-hopper springs. He re¬ 
monstrated sternly with him ; represented the injurious conversation 
to which his tardiness gave rise, and the necessity of his presence in 
the Assembly ; and obtained from him a promise, that he would start 
as soon as his health became a little better. Mr. Fink thought it 
most prudent to fulfil this promise ; and finding it impossible to keep 
clear of breakers at Rockaway, resolved to take refuge in more quiet 
waters. 

He accordingly began to make the requisite preparations. He 
procured a bran-new suit of pepper-and-salt clothes, laid aside his 
seven-leagued boots, with which he went into the bay, for a pair of 
neat cow-hides, with substantial soles, and bought a new pinch-beck 
watch, that he might give the time of day to members of the assem¬ 
bly. Having got into such respectable trim, and being now utterly 
* without excuse,* he appointed a time for his departure, and would 
certainly have got off’, if a violent tempest had not arisen, on the eve 
of that very day, which threw upon the sea shore an unheard of 
quantity of — clams ! The gale had been universal. Every where 
the waters rose to an unprecedented height, tearing away the ancient 
land-marks, and sweeping up marine productions on the land. But 
it was not that the waters of the North River were so swollen, that 
it was dangerous to attempt them, on the next day, that Mr. Fink 
staid behind. For the noble ships which make the Hudson their 
home, regard not the boisterous winds or waves, which deterred the 
old mariners of that storied river. And whether its surface is agi¬ 
tated by storms, or reflects, as in a mirror, a thousand romantic scenes. 
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magnificently graceful, they float onward to their haven, as a well- 
poised bird cuts through its native air. 

The next morning, Mr. Fink walked along the sea-shore. He be¬ 
held the ocean still raging with great violence, some ships in the off¬ 
ing, and many pieces of wreck-wood cast upon the strand. But what 
engaged his attention most, and made his heart beat highest, was, as 
far as the eye could reach, the whole sea shore covered with clams, 
and cockles, opening and shutting, and gasping in the agonies of 
death. Then lie reflected, that soon the noon-tide would beat upon 
them, and they would be dead ; and what a glorious thing it would be, 
if he could gather them all up; for neither mossbonkers nor horse- 
feet would enrich his soil so much. As long as he had lived at Roc.k- 
away, such a phenomenon he had never beheld before. Here were 
more clams voluntarily given up, and thrown high and dry by the 
mere force of wind and tide, than he could scoop out of the sands 
with his toes in a century ! What advantage would it be, if they 
were left to decay on the sterile beach, or if their dead carcasses were 
sucked back into the sea 1 Why, the very lime of their shells would 
be an invaluable treasure. After much reflection, he made up his 
mind that, come what might, he would remain at Rockaway that day, 
and gather in this harvest of clams. And he did so. He procured 
a pair of stout oxen and a wagon, and ploughing down to the water’s 
edge, toiled diligently until evening, and collected an enormous heap. 
The next day he was similarly employed. On the third, he bestirred 
himself in earnest, for the session was now half over at Albany, and 
his constituents were very clamorous. His affairs being all wound 
up, and his will signed, he kissed his wife, shook hands with his 
friends, enveloped himself in his great coat, of seven capes, and get¬ 
ting on the box of the Rockaway coach, went off with a hurrah. 

He travelled very comfortably over the salt meadows, until he 
came to Goose Creek. There he found, that the bridge which span¬ 
ned that renowned stream with a single arch, under which sedge- 
boats could pass with their sails set, and which is thence called the 
1 Big Bridge,’ had been swept away by the freshet. Not a beam or 
splinter of it remained. This not only excited his deep astonishment, 
but threw him into a train of reflections, as to what would become of 
the dividends of the bridge company for the ensuing year; and finally, 
by compelling him to go a roundabout way on his journey, awakened 
his fears lest he should reach the city too late for the evening boat. 
On intimating this, the driver whipped up his horses to get the mem¬ 
ber of assembly down in time. But steam waits for nobody, and 
steamboats are very apt to give one the slip. Now when the traveller 
has entirely missed his reckoning, and arrives only to see a long line 
of smoke vanishing in the distance, he is apt to turn on his heel with 
a stoic’s indifference, remarking that it cannot be helped, and what 
cannot be helped, becomes more tolerable by endurance. But it is 
a very aggravating circumstance, to find the boat only a half a dozen 
revolutions of the wheel from the wharf, and the whole deck crowded 
with human faces, grinning at you. The disappointed man is smitten 
with remorse, and begins to reason, that if he had left his home a half 
a minute sooner, or if he had not stopped to drink a glass of water. 
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or a glass of something stronger, or if be had not shaken hands with 
a friend, all this vexation might have been avoided. 

Mr. Fink, being a corpulent man, arrived almost breathless, drag¬ 
ging a white trunk after him; and swaying his hat to and fro, roared 
out, in the extremity of his distress : ‘ Stop, capting! 1 am the legis¬ 
lative of Long-Island !’ Whether through the influence of friendly 
feelings, or the apparition of a man with a white trunk, the captain, 
who was a Long-Island man, observed the signal. The bell tingled, 
the wheels stopped, then retrograded; the boat approached the wharf, 
Mr. Fink sprang on board, and grasping the captain’s hand, with 
breathless gratitude, ‘ Capting,’ said he ‘I — I — I will go into the 
cabing.’ This main difficulty being surmounted, when he had reco¬ 
vered breath, he congratulated himself that he was now in the fair 
way of his duty. He ate his supper with a good appetite, indulged 
in sundry conversations with some friends whom he found aft, and 
went to bed and to sleep, at an early hour. A little incident, however, 
occurred on the journey, which I will mention. Waking up in the 
middle of the night, he put his hand under his pillow, then passing it 
over his brow, as if to ascertain whether his present sensations were 
falsely suggested by dreams, suddenly flung himself out of his birth 
on the floor of the cabin, and set up a prodigious cry, * Capting, cap¬ 
ting ! I'm robbed ! I’m robbed!’ This soon woke up the passen¬ 
gers, who one after another drew aside their curtains, surprised at 
seeing a man undressed and frantic, hopping about the floor. The 
good captain, hearing a tumult; and suspecting something wrong in 
his boat, was soon at hand; but he found it impossible to soothe Mr. 
Fink, who continued to cry out: ‘Capting, capting! I’m robbed! 
I’m robbed!’ Lights were soon brought, and search commenced, 
when the money was found wrapped up in a paper, untouched, upon 
the cabin floor. On this Mr. Fink, feeling greatly relieved, went to 
bed again, and slept until morning; and when he awoke, the boat was 
lying at the Albany wharf. That very day, he took his seat in the 
assembly, making no attempt at a speech, either at that time or any 
other. Our legislative bodies might be esteemed fortunate, if all 
their members were as cautious as he, not to waste the public time 
in verbiage. He simply said ay, or nay, when the votes were taken ; 
and sometimes saying ay, when he should have said nay, and the con¬ 
trary. He soon became acquainted with some of the members, with 
whom he could associate on the most familiar terms. He found some 
boatmen from the lakes and western waters. On the whole, he con¬ 


ducted himself very properly, and gained the affections of the sove¬ 
reign people; so that when the last November elections came round, 
he boasted that he had gone ten years successively to the assembly, 
and could go ten more, if he liked, but he was getting to be a man in 
years, and wished to withdraw from public life. He therefore resigned 
his pretensions to another. That person was Mr. Silas Roe. 

This gentleman, as I have already intimated, came into the field at 
a very critical moment. Time was, when the Fink party would have 
espoused his cause, heart and hand ; and if a recent division had not 
occurred among them, his success could not have been doubtful. 
But civil strife is the bane of parties, as it is of governments. The 


staunch yeoman of Long-Island are seldom known to waver in their 
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allegiance. Through evil report, and good report, they adhere to 
the faith of their fathers, and with a well-meant, though often a mis¬ 
taken policy, rejoice in the distinctive appellation of their political 
sects. But names are not the criteria of principles, being too often 
inscribed on false flags, and piratical, to deceive the ignorant and 
unwary. They are the means made use of by designing demagogues, 
who have shifted themselves to a very different platform from that 
occupied by the illustrious men whose names they have the hardihood 
to assume. Some of the Fink party now gave it as their opinion, 
that the present lamentable defection of the public credit was not 
ultimately owing to 4 spekellation/as they had been led to believe, but 
to the 4 carryings-on* of this government. And whereas, when for¬ 
merly so charged, they had been accustomed to say, 4 Oh no, gin the 
devil his due; we guess 4 spekellation’ had something to do with it,* 
they now adopted a different tone. Bob Kushow led oft* with these 
opinions. He had reached the solemn conviction, arrived at by some 
ingenious mental process, and instigated by the rumors of the day, of 
which he had got hold of the wrong end, that the government had 
given secret orders to its emissaries to buy up the Crow-hill estate, at 
4 an immense sacrifice,* that they might sell it oft* again in more pros¬ 
perous times. He said that Uncle Sam had been 4 carrying on a large 
stroke of late, but he was a leetle too much for him for that once; 
and he guessed it was high time for the people to say who should 
rule over them !* 

It was to counterbalance the dangerous tendency of such men, 
and of such principles, that the Fink party came early into the 
field, at the present contest. They were fully organized, and had 
fixed upon ‘eternal vigilance* as their motto. Already they as¬ 
sumed a bold, confident air, to inspire their friends with courage, and 
to strike consternation into their enemies. While they resolved 
themselves into one vigilance committee, they appointed select vigi¬ 
lance committees in each township, to pry into all places where vo¬ 
ters might effect a lodgment, to find out who were ‘right,* and to 
convert those who were wrong. To this end, they were to distribute 
Mr. Humbug’s speeches, delivered in the senate chamber, on the 
financial affairs of the country, which had been very serviceable in 
opening the eyes of the people. But if there were any perverse men 
and wrong-headed, on whom neither persuasion, nor argument, nor 
the 4 committee on drams,’ could produce any effect, they were then 
to be delivered over to the tormentors, to be dealt with as it seemed 
good. At the same time, while pursuing this virtuous line of con¬ 
duct, they were zealous in circulating such reports as would place the 
claims of the opposing candidate in their proper light. 

4 He is opposed to the interests of the poor man,’ said they; 4 he 
is for selling the town lands, where the poor man feeds his cow!* 

4 He promised Bill Mills a five dollar bill, if he would vote for him, 
and wants to buy our votes for money!* 

‘ He was in favor of a chaplain in the last legislature, and would 
spend the people’s money for priestcraft! 

4 He lives in a fine house !* 

4 He rides in his carriage !* 

4 He has got two coats !* 
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4 He drinks champagne wines, when the 4 boue and sinners’ can’t 
get nothing better than small beer!’ 

4 He wears a wig !* 

Then, again, the feelings of particular classes were appealed to : 

4 Butchers ! will you vote for a man who has charged you with ne¬ 
fariously raising the price of beef ]’ 

4 Cobblers ! will you vote for one who invariably speaks of shoe- 
leather with disgust, and who discharged Mr. Waxend from his em¬ 
ploy V 

4 Tinkers ! will you give your support to one who has spoken des- 
pitefully of your whole fraternity, and who was heard to say, in the 
presence of witnesses, that he would not be a tinker ! !!’ 

4 Irishmen ! can you repose any confidence in a man who was on 
a jury which brought in a verdict of ‘guilty’ against Paddy O’Cork, 
for committing a diabolical murder, in consequence of which he was 
hanged by the neck until he was dead V 

JSuch disinterested appeals could not be without their effect. But 
a meeting was held, on the eve of the election, at the head-quarters of 
the Fink party, which augured well for their cause. All were in 
high spirits, and the utmost unanimity prevailed. First of all, a shrill 
fife and a drum performed an inspiriting march, called ‘Hail Columbia,’ 
after which Mr. Bang was enthusiastically called for, and rose in obe¬ 
dience to the meeting. 4 Gentle-men,’ began the orator, dallying, 
in mild courtesy, with the first syllable. Now the question suddenly 
arises, how he had the hardihood to make use of the word gentlemen, 
in such an assembly as that before him; here a 4 shocking bad hat,’ 
there half a shirt, and tattered breeches; when he must have known 
that titles were offensive. 

4 Oh — ah ! that is all very true ; but then there is something in 
the very sound of 4 gentle-men,’ which is musical, conciliating, delight¬ 
ful ; and although, when applied to a vagabond, in his individual ca¬ 
pacity, it possesses a sharp irony, yet when many of them are snugly 
packed together in a room, and become merged in the sovereign peo¬ 
ple, each one silently appropriates the term, and becomes filled with 
exuberant gratification. 

But there was a better reason than all this. I speak it sub rosa , but 
when the orator was called on, he had actually nothing to say ; and 
when that is the case, and one can linger a little on the word 4 gen¬ 
tle-men,’ it gives him an opportunity to look ahead, to see if any thing 
can be collected from a country where all is barrenness. 4 Gentle¬ 
men,* said he, pausing, and compressing his lips; the assembly held 
in their 4 most sweet breaths,’ and a great stillness ensued, insomuch 
that you might have heard a pin drop ; 4 it is the remark of an abler 
individual than I am ; of one who is now in his grave; of a Frank¬ 
lin-’ 


4 A Franklin!’ screamed an old codger, in a nervous extacy of de¬ 
light, as he dashed his cane upon the floor. A stamping of heels fol¬ 
lowed, in which the quotation was completely lost. 

4 1 might also cite the opinion of a Jefferson —’ 

Here the cheering lasted for several minutes, which was so loud 


that the reporter could not take down the remarks of Mr. Bang. 4 But 
for what purpose, my fellow citizens, have these great men lived in 
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the vanished days of the by-gone past 1 Why have they toiled, and 
labored, and worked, and wrote ! And why, my fellow citizens, 
have our revolutionary fathers shed their blood, if the principles of 
ninety-eight, and our liberties — I say our liberties — are to be taken 
away, trodden under foot, and wrested out of our hands !* 

Mr. Bang here called for a glass of water, and having wiped his 
mouth, and passed his hand over his brow, proceeded : 4 Gentle-men, 
who are those that would enslave you, that would drive you into 
bondage, that would rob you of your rights I Who are they ? Aristo¬ 
crats ! They would fain ride iu their carriages ; they would fain 
trample you down. Gentle-men, I know that I speak the sense of 
this meeting, when I say, we don’t want no kings to rule over the 
sovereign people; we do n’t want no aristocrats ; we do n’t want no 
silk-stocking men ; we do n’t want no bank men! (Tremendous 
cheering, in the midst of which several of the anti-Fink party walked 
out, finding the waters too hot for them.) Gentle-men, I will say 
one word, and one only, on the subject of banks. You all know 
what a bank is; a great monied institution; a monopoly—a mon¬ 
ster; spreading destruction, and ruin, and consternation, in its path. 
Ours is a agricultural people. We do n’t want no banks; we do n’t 
want no paper-money; we do n’t want no rags !’ (Great Applause !) 

It is very much to be regretted, that for want of room, it is im¬ 
possible to present the reader with the whole of Mr. Bang’s remarks: 

4 Gentle-men,* said he, in conclusion, 4 1 can but exhort you to be at 
your posts to-morrow. To-morrow, the fate of this country, and the 
glorious principles of ninety-eight, may be decided. Let us go forth, 
shoulder to shoulder, and remember that, united, we stand, divided, 
we fall. Let us go forth to conquer or die ; and let our watch¬ 
word be, * The country, the whole country, and nothing but the 
country.’ 

Having come to this euphonious conclusion, Mr. Bang would have 
sat down, had not a shrill voice incontinently cried out, from the ex¬ 
tremity of the crowded room, 4 Good, Bang ! Go ahead !’ The ap¬ 
proving words met the orator’s ear, just as he was sitting down. He 
gradually returned to his upright position, stretched out his hand, 
took a glass of water, wiped his lips, and looked around: 4 Gentle¬ 
men,’ continued he, smiling with much amiability, 4 I could say more, 
but I shall encroach too much upon your time and patience, gentle¬ 
men ; and 1 ought in justice to remark, that there are other speakers 
yet to come.’ 

4 Go on! go on! go on ! go on !* was echoed from all quarters, 
and Mr. Bang did go on, and finished what was called 4 an able and 
eloquent speech.* 

The next day dawned, big with momentous interests. The Fink 
party came out nobly; but the enemy came out likewise, in greater 
numbers than they had ever come before. All business was sus¬ 
pended, and the polls presented an animated spectacle. Many of the 
young farmers drove lour-in-hand on that day, and some pugilistic 
encounters came off. On the last day of the election, the votes were 
as yet nearly equal, and the result hung in suspense. Wild Harry, 
a noted champion of the Fink party, drew his friend Bill Cork aside, 
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and told him, in a whisper, that he had overheard one of the enemy 
describe the exact position of a voter, who was then lying despe¬ 
rately drunk, in a field on the edge of a certain brook. • Every one 
counts/ said be, and we’d best go and nab him to-once.* To this 
Bill Cork assented. So, taking a horse and wagon, which was on the 
ground for the express purpose of bringing voters to the polls, they 
drove most furiously to the place specified. They found no difficulty in 
discovering the situation of the voter. He was lying beneath a willow, 
where a water-wheel threw upon him a shower of spray, his head 
0*n a sod, his feet in a brook, and snoozing away in a deep trance. 

4 Ikey Solomons!’ shouted Bill Cork, in a voice of thunder, bend¬ 
ing over, and violently shaking him by the shoulders; but no response 
came from Ikey, whose meditations were 4 de profundis / 4 Ikey 

Solomons !* roared Wild Harry, giving him a grievous punch in the 
ribs. 

• Ugh 1' was the response, in a tone something between a grunt and 
a growl. 

A consultation was now held. It was evident that he could not 
help himself, nor cooperate in the least with those who helped him. 
He was more overcome than they thought he was, and they said 4 If 
they had ’a known he was so damned drunk, they would n’t ’a come 
Inter him/ As it was, they were sorry to be engaged on a Tom 
fool’s errand, and vexed that a willing man should be deprived of 
the elective franchise, for the want of a little assistance. They stood 
hesitating. 

4 Lift him up!’ eaid Wild Harry, suddenly. Bill Cork obeyed the 
summons, and taking him up by the heels and the head, they lifted 
him over the fence, and laid him in the wagon, being resolved that 
they would take him to the polls, and 4 do the best they could with 
him.* His hat fell off in the process, and a blue rum-bottle*tumbled 
out of his pocket on the grass. Not a drop was visible in the bottom 
of it, when held up before the sun. 

4 Ah ! the critter !* said Wild Harry ; 4 he *s drink’d it clean dry/ 
So saying, and having smelt and re-corked it, he tossed it into the 
brook. It rose up buoyant, and floated down stream. 

The road over which they were to pass, was stony, abounding in 
deep ruts, to say nothing of occasional stumps ; and fondly indulging 
the nope that the jolting would 4 fetch him to, a little/ they laid on the 
lash, and beguiling the way with various conversation, drove up in 
good style before the inn. The arrival was hailed with an ejacula¬ 
tory yell. 

4 What’s the matter now V shouted the crowd. 

4 Lift out!’ said Wild Harry. 

4 He is n’t fetched to, at all/ said Bill Cork. 

* Lay hold !’ thundered the former; and without any delay, they 
beized him by the arms, and hurried him, unresisting, into the solemn 
presence of the inspectors of elections. 

4 Here’s a man that wants to vote !’ said they, in a breath. 

The inspectors looked at each other with mock solemnity. It is 
impossible to describe the harmless, diluted twinkle of Ikey Solo¬ 
mon’s blue eyes. His countenance was phlegmatically calm, utterly 
devoid of any expression, and his nose was very, very red. Ever 
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and anon, his head fell dejectedly upon his breast. The by-stauders 
had rushed in, to scrutinize this curious specimen of a voter; and, 
having cast eyes on him, could only inquire, * where under heaven 
that fellow came from V They had never seen him before; and were 
struck with as much astonishment as if he had fallen suddenly from 
the clouds. 

4 Your name, Sir V inquired the inspector. 

4 lkey Solomons,* answered the man at his elbow. 

4 Let him answer to his own name,* interposed somebody. 

The vote having been peremptorily challenged, it was inquired 
upon what grounds. 

4 He is a non-resident.' 

4 Swear him in !' roared a dozen. 

4 1 object to his being sworn,' interposed one of the board, whose 
countenance exhibited a rare indication of honesty ; 4 1 cannot con* 
scientiously administer an oath to a man in his situation. That is just 
my opinion; what is yours, Mr. Flannigan V 

Now the person to whom this appeal was made, told, by the 
twinkle of his eye, that he knew very well which way the vote would 
count. Nevertheless, he seemed gravely to consider the question for 
a moment, and then thoughtfully replied : 4 Why, I think I've seen 
drunker persons take the oath.' 

4 That may be,' interrupted the other, with some severity. Two 
wrongs never make a right. I ask, is he fit to take it V 

To this the former simply replied, 4 Well, I should say he was.* 

The question having been put to the board, whether the oath should 
be administered, it was carried in the affirmative, and the voter having 
acquitted himself of the elective function, was carried out into 
adjacent bam, and tenderly laid upon a wisp of straw. 

When the two worthies already mentioned had performed this 
service, they started off after a sick man, who was actually unfit 
to leave his bed, but who had consented to go and cast his vote. 
He was indeed so near his end, that he might have died on the way; 
but in him was exhibited an illustration of that spirit which i* 
common in a country where an equality of right prevails; where 
even the lowest pride themselves in having a finger in the public 
affairs; and where the very sick man lends his decaying force tQ 
urge on the wheels of government. He was already waiting for 
his conductors, and presented a most miserable aspect; his pale 
brow, sparsely covered with lank hair ; his eye6 dull and glassy; hie 
cheek-bones high and projecting, and his person shrunk, under the 
influence of disease, 4 into the lean and slippered pantaloon.’ Hie 
wife, a squat woman, had just completed his toilet, and was pinning 
a red 'kerchief around his cadaverous face. 4 1 am a-fixin' him out 


for town-meetin',' said she, smiling very pleasantly. 

4 How are you, Hughson V inquired Wild Harry, with much cob* 
cem upon his countenance. 

4 1 do n’t get no better !* replied the sick man, sighing dejectedly. 

4 1 heerd you was considerable smart to-day. We had a cold snap, 
last night, but it's abundantly warm this forenoon, and it's beautiful 
weather overhead. It aint no great ways to the polls; end you kuow 
you can take your time about it.' 
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So saying, they went out, at a snail’s pace, Wild Harry flushed 
with health, and the sick man trembling on the verge of the grave. 
It was the last time that he visited the haunts of men, or looked upon 
the blue sky, or breathed the free air, alas! too impregnated with 
those coward oaths which vaunt them upon the lips of health, but 
which flutter and fly from the dull, cold lips of death ! He performed 
his last public act for others, and lay down on his bed to die. He 
had reached the foot of life’s declivity, and his feet were in the grave. 
On the morrow, his name would be registered in another book, and 
he would be removed from the jarring elements of human govern¬ 
ment, patiently to await that last ballot, where deception cannot abide 
God’s rigid scrutiny. 

A sensation was now created at the polls, by an arrival of a singular 
character. The county poor-house had disgorged its inmates. They 
had come forth from their abode of squalid misery, where noisome 
Disease sits crouching on the threshold, and where Starvation is ever 
present, but never executes its threats. Oh ! it was a happy thing, 
that they were not quite forgotten, and that in their melancholy state 
there were some to think of them still! There are times and seasons, 
when human sympathies appear peculiarly awakened, and when the 
chords of affection are drawn tighter which unite us to the human 
family. There are times, when we feel the heart yearning toward all 
mankind; when austerity of manners gives place to a mild courtesy; 
and when the roughest hand is grasped with a most brotherly warmth. 
The inmates of the poor-house were no doubt brought out at this 
time for a change of air, lest their health should be still more im¬ 
paired by continued ill-treatment, and likewise through a laudable 
desire that they should not be deprived of their rights. First came 
twelve idiots, rank and file. I say idiots, for they had usually been 
accounted as not having that quantum of common sense which the 
law requires voters to possess. But whether their faculties had 
been weighed in a different pair of scales, or whether they had 
newly acquired wisdom, there were those who not only repudiated 
their idiocy with indignation, but cried them up as men of conside¬ 
rable capacities. After them came the lame, the halt, and the blind; 
the paralytic, and men whose heads were continually nodding with 
palsy. They were a goodly company, and would have made the 
heart of the friend of equal rights to swell for joy. Oh! blessed 
freedom of elections ! Hail, happy land ! where liberty is only too 
luxurious; where the ballot is as free as air to all men; where the 
sick and the drunken are supported to it, in the arms of their country¬ 
men, and not only pay nothing for this glorious privilege, but even 
receive a price! 

Behold now a specimen of infantile voting. Two boys meet at the 
‘ bar,' who may have passed their fourteenth year. * Come, fellows, 
drink! drink!* said the bolder, tossing a half-dollar on the counter, 
which spun round for some time, and then came to a stand. 

‘ What ’ll you take, Phlip V said he. 

* Gin and sugar,* answered the boy, gruffly; and he had already 

stretched forth his hand to seize the delicious syrup, when his father, 

having come unexpectedly upon him, with one fling whirled him from 

the counter, and with another, completely out of cfoors, commanding 
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him forthwith home, there to receive that sound chastisement which, at 
his age, is the best preventive for 4 gin-and-sugar.’ But his dare-devil 
companion smacked his lips, and lighting afresh cigar, walked boldly 
up to the polls. His arrival was greeted with thick deprecations ; 
but he had backers, and promptly swore in his vote. Now mark the 
difference. A stout lubber, whose harsh whiskers indicated that 
he was at least full grown, being accused to his head that he was 
not of age, with a sheepish air, pleaded guilty to the charge, and 
walked off, amid the jeers of the crowd. But stand aside, ye beard¬ 
less youths and bearded men ! Cease your rude tumults, for a mo¬ 
ment, and show respect to one whose silver hairs should defend him 
from the jostling crowd. Behold a centenarian approaches. With 
firm step and erect port, he comes to assert his high prerogative. 
Party malice dare not assail him. Are his eyes too dim to discern 
the public weal, to whom earthly considerations are as nothing, and 
who has shed his blood like water I He has borne his part in three 
wars, and has upon him the scars of an hundred battles. He is the 
living, breathing chronicler of the old war, when France and the 
savage contended on the one side, and the British and colonial arms 
on the other. And he has seen fighting at Du Quesne, at Crown 
Point, and Ticonderoga; and marches through morasses, and am¬ 
buscades ; and can tell how Braddock fell in the wilderness, for he 
despised the young provincial. And when the colonies took up arms 
for themselves, he lirst rushed to their standard and pledged himself 
by the first blood at Lexington. And he was at Bunker’s Hill, and 
at Quebec, on that tempestuous morning when the brave Montgomery 
fell, and was borne on the filial shoulders of young Burr, who after¬ 
ward fell like Lucifer from his brightness. He was at Long-Island, 
at Trenton, at Bennington, at Saratoga, at Brandywine, and at Ger¬ 
mantown ; and never laid down his arms, while his country had need 
of him. He was attached by the bonds of a bosom friendship to 
the great copatriots of the revolution; but how his tongue waxed 
eloquent, and his eye re-kindled, and his whole countenance was en¬ 
circled as with a glory, at the mention of Washington! In all times 
and seasons, he has suffered peril, yet he stands like the 4 brave old 
oak* in the forest, through whose boughs the storms of an hundred 
winters have swept in vain. By its side, the young sapling has be¬ 
come decayed at its core, and perished ; and the strong tree has been 
rifted, and the tender shrub has been again and again consumed with 
fire. And generation after generation, who have feasted and danced 
under it, are laid in the near church-yard, yet it still renews its leaves 
in the summer, and bears its bright glories in autumn ; and the 
generations yet to come shall rejoice in its refreshing shade. 

Oh! with what reverence should we look upon the hoary relics of 
those days which were emphatically said to have 4 tried men’s souls !* 
Yet a few more years, and the noble order of the Cincinnati will have 
become extinct. For the grave, which has so long spared them, and 
whose avarice grasps at the young, the beautiful, and the gayest- 
hearted, will gather in these gray hairs, which are most justly due. 
But the patriot’s dust shall not be unhonored, though adorned only 
with the green sod and lowly flowers of the valley. Posterity shall 
mark the places where our soldiers repose, and history will not leave 
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unrecorded their great achievements. They have erected a monument 
more durable than brass, more lofty than the pyramids. 

Pardon this digression. It is good to turn aside to do obeisance 
to the old. I might select others worthy of mention from the general 
mass; but while crowds of every-day men are still pressing eagerly 
to deposit their votes, the clear orb of the sun sinks below the horizon, 
and they are too late ! Who can tell whether the cause of evil may 
not have triumphed, by such neglect 1 It is an ill policy to defer 
a work of great moment until the eleventh hour. For while the 
powers of evil never 4 slumber or sleep/ the lofty interests which are 
continually sacrificed, bear witness to the negligence of those who let 
the sun go down upon their folly. 

The head-quarters of the Fink party presented a scene of great 
turmoil, on that last evening. The feverish excitement, which had 
been waxing greater for three whole days, had reached its acme. 
The noisy crowd still lingered, waiting for the returns from the next 
towns; drinking, and smoking, and preluding with oaths and curses, 
the tremendous outburst of their anticipated triumph. But a sud¬ 
den disaster occurred, which aiTested their attention, and brought 
them to their senses, for a moment. A noted politician, who had 
come from a distance, and had prevailed on a great many voters to 
exercise their franchise by a most generous system of 4 treating/ was 
lifted into his carriage to go home. He was satisfied with the pros¬ 
pects of the election, and as he durst not trust himself any longer on 
the ground, he merely said, ‘Gee-up!* and leaning back in his seat, 
gave loose reins to his horse, and let him go where he pleased. He 
knew the habits of the animal, and was well assured that he would 
go directly home. Now there was a sudden bend of the road, about 
a hundred yards from the head-quarters, which the horse turned in 
a very orderly manner, but the politician undoubtedly supposing that 
he was going right ahead, did not adapt himself to any new motion, 
and was precipitated at right angles into the road, and taken up for 
dead. A physician happened to be somewhere on the ground, for 
whom a messenger was immediately despatched. 

Now Dr. Philpot, who had likewise come from a distance, had 
been on the ground pretty much all day; and when thus profession¬ 
ally called, was so peculiarly drunk, that he could with difficulty totter 
on hi9 two legs. He was at the bar, and had just drained a stiff glass 
of brandy-and-water to the dregs, which, with the usual abandonment 
of the tippler, he flung upon the floor, when the messenger arrived, 
and told him, in breathless tones, that a man had been thrown oat of 
his wagon, and was taken up killed, and that his services were 
wanted immediately. Dr. Philpot received the message with a stupid 
stare, and said nothing: nevertheless, being violently seized by the 
arm, he was carried off to the patient. The man lay stretched on a 
cot, in a wretched room, into which a great crowd w r as collected, 
bearing with them a volume of smoke, which rolled over their heads 
along the blackened ceiling. A personal friend of the victim, him¬ 
self very tipsy, had stripped off his coat, and with red flannel sleeves 
rolled up, was rubbing away for dear life, illumiued in his benevolent 
task by the dim light of a horse-lantern, ‘Make way for the doctor!* 
shouted the crowd; and a passage having been cleared with difficulty, 
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Dr. Philpot staggered up to the patient. For several minutes be 
said nothing, but put on that wise look which was natural to him, 
and appeared to be lost in deep reverie. At last, being jostled by 
the gaping crowd, and having a confused idea that the patient bad 
swallowed laudanum, he gave this sage counsel and advice : 4 Let it 
work off as it worked on !* Being violently remonstrated with, be 
just rallied sufficiently to say, 4 Send for another doctor !’ and reeled 
off to the bar. The crowd still hovered around, with much anxiety. 

4 He do n’t show no signs,* said one. 

4 There *s no life in him,* added another. 

4 Oh ! gin him time, gin him time !* said the man in the shirt sleeves, 
who continued vigorously rubbing;* he’ll come to; it’s only the 
liquor a-dyin’ in him.* 

There was something prophetic in this remark; for the result 
showed that he was not permanently injured, any more than if he had 
been a bag of sand. He soon gave an encouraging hiccough, slept 
sweetly all night, ate a hearty breakfast in the morning, paid his 
reckoning, ordered his horse, turned the corner in safety, and, having 
already felt the evils of intemperance, did not drink another drop of 
liquor — until he came to the next tavern. 

Scarcely had the bustle occasioned by this accident died away, 
when a sulky dashed violently up to the head-quarters of the Fink 
party, and a courier leaped out among the expectant crowd. He had 
an important secret locked up in his bosom. It is impossible to de¬ 
scribe the eager expectation which prevails at such a season, when, 
after one of those contests in which it is our continual fortune to be 
plunged, the combatants, having withdrawn from the lists, await the 
decision of the palm for which they have been so long engaged ; for 
which they have pulled, and jostled, and fought, and wasted time, 
and labor, and honesty. I know of no occasion, when excitement is 
wrought up to so intense a pitch, save when the criminal, capitally 
tried, is called on to listen to the verdict of his judges; a verdict 
which restores the sweet boon of existence, or leaves him like a 
drowning man, to struggle at a straw. 

4 This way, Bernard,’ said a committee-man, who forthwith led the 
way into a room where the committee-men sat smoking their cigars, 
in solemn silence. The courier untied the icicled tippet from his ears. 

4 What news, Bernard V asked the candidate, with a firm voice.’ 

4 You ’re a winning horse,’ said he ; and immediately unbuttoned 
his coat, and took the majorities out of his pocket-book. 

4 What shall I say, gentlemen V asked a tall personage, with pencil 
and tablets, who had insinuated himself into the half-open door, and 
who turned out to be a city reporter. 

4 Say fifty majority in the whole county,* replied the candidate. 

4 Very good, Sir;’ and he was forthwith retiring, when he was 
called back to drink a glass of wine, which was now circulating pretty 
freely among the gentlemen of the committee. 

No sooner were the fortunate tidings conveyed to the multitude 
without, than they hastened to celebrate their victory upon the spot. 
They seized a brass field-piece, already charged for the anticipated 
triumph, and dragged it, with loud huzzas, upon the green. Wild 
Harry lighted a match and applied it. A loud report, and bonfires 
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which cast their illumination far and wide, soon brought all the faith¬ 
ful of the Fink party together. There was abundant cause of gratu- 
lation. They shook the hand of the member elect almost off, and 
lifting him up, bore him on their shoulders in a sort of triumph. Oh ! 
how sweet was the victory to Mr. Silas Roe ! Now were the ardent 
dreams, in which he had so long indulged, fulfilled; and he should 
find a field for those faculties which he had exercised so successfully 
on the stump. 

But neither did the joy of his constituents know any bounds. 
Wild shouts mingled with the noise of the cannon. Wild Harry 
hastened to charge it again. A startling explosion followed. The 
white smoke rolled up like a scroll in the clear moon light. 4 Huzza F 
shouted the mob ; 4 Huzza! huzza ! huzza.* A deep groan pro¬ 
ceeded from the earth. A torch, snatched from the fire, and waved 
over the spot, revealed a most horrid spectacle. There lay Wild 
Harry, blackened and mangled, and weltering in his blood. 4 Oh ! 
my God! I am killed !* he ejaculated, writhing in intense misery; 
my poor wife — my children !* 

They lifted him from the earth, and bore him into a neighboring 
house. Then, forming a litter, they prepared to carry him, all man¬ 
gled as he was, to his own home ; to a wife who awaited his return 
with solicitude, and to a family who depended upon him for bread. 

The night was not far advanced, and they soon arrived at his 
cottage. It stood alone, in a solitary lane, and a light shone in the 
casement. The door opened to receive them, and they passed in, and 
laid down their burden. An unconscious infant slumbered in its 
cradle. The children broke out into shrill lamentations. But the 
wife received them with an abseuce of surprise, as if her heavy heart 
had forboded something. To her it could not be matter of astonish¬ 
ment that VY'ild Harry should come to a violent death. Pale and 
ghastly, she maintained a cool self-possession, and gazed at him with 
the fixedness of despair. She rendered the little assistance which 
she could, but it was of no use. A few deep-drawn sighs, a few 
groans, a few ejaculations over an ill-spent life, and the wounded man 
had ceased to breathe. He lay in his own house, a blackened corse ; 
and the companions who had gone forth rejoicing with him in the 
morning, at midnight w r ere called to lay him in the habiliments of the 
grave. For aught I know, it might have caused them to pause in 
their career of wickedness, and their faces might have revealed the 
workings of an impressive lesson ; but for her, the wife of his bosom, 
as the dim light flickered over her wan countenance, it did not betray 
the course of a single tear. Tears are the outlet of a gentle sorrow, 
but they make a mock at mighty grief. There are times vvhen the 
eyes cannot weep, and when the heart, if we may so speak, is too 
full to overflow. For it holds all its own grief, convulsing the frame 
with an oppressive heaviness, and will not know the alleviation of a 
tear. But nature bringeth her own balm on the morrow, letting the 
pent-up floods find egress, and softening into melancholy the dumb 
statue of despair. 

At the head-quarters of the opposite faction, tw T elve committee¬ 
men sat together in a room. Their cigars were almost out; they 
were mum, and chewing the cud of sober reflection. They looked 
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as drooping and disconsolate as the tail of a barn-yard cock, when 
the starch is out. Suddenly the door was thrown open, and a mes¬ 
senger revealed the sad tidings. 

4 What!* shouted they, in a breath. 

4 Wild Harry has been blown to pieces with the brass field* 
piece V 

4 Poor fellow!’ they ejaculated, with instinctive commiseration. 
After gathering all the particulars of the sad accident, the committee¬ 
men threw down the stumps of their cigars, and as the night was 
somewhat advanced, retired to their own homes, commiserating the 
unhappy man, as they went, but qualifying their pity with the passing 
remark, that he 4 might better have been attending to his own busi¬ 
ness, a d — d sight V 


THE WAIL OF THE BREEZE. 

There ’b a wail upon the breeze, 

A nad and mournful sound, 

Thrilling amid the forest trees, 

That wildly sweep around ; 

It strikes upon the startled ear, 

Like moanings from the slain : 

Breathe o’er the with’ring tale of fear, 

Thou fitful breeze, again! 

•I come from where bright waters flow, 
Beneath the wild-wood shade, 

To tell, in accents faint and low, 

The wreck which death has made: 

My path hath been by new-made graves, 
With rude stones mantled high ; 

Nought save the rustling pine-tree waves. 
Where death’s cold sleepers lie! 

•They passed in silence, one by one, 

That quiet household band, 

As from our vision sinks the sun, 

To greet a fairer land ; 

Beside an ever-murmuring stream, 

Their narrow beds are made, 

And the mild day-beams gaily stream, 

Where child and sire are laid. 

*1 came from o’er the glittering seas, 

With dewy fragrance fraught; 

From hills, with sweetly murmuring trees* 

A witching tone 1 caught; 

From flowers bathed in each liquid gem, 

I brought a fragrant breath, 

Yet my sweet voice was unto them 
The hidden plague of death.’ 

They all are gone! The breeze goes by r 
The night-bird sings her strain, 

The vesper hymn is loud and high 
Upon my ear again; 

Yet come not with such melting power, 

Glad sounds from land or sea, 

As that low wail, at twilight hour. 

Upon the breeze, to me. 
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CHRISTINE: A MELODY 


■ Y J. T. FI ELDS. 


I thought her an angel, just wandered from heaven, 

A pilgrim benighted, away from the skies; 

And little I deemed that to mortals were given, 

Such visions of beauty as came from her eyes! 

ii. 

She looked up and smiled on the many glad faces. 

The friends of her childhood, who stood by her side; 

But she shone o’er them all, like a queen of the graces, 
When blushing, she whispered the oath of a bride. 

in. 

We sang nn old sonsr, as with garlands we crowned her, 
And each left a kiss on her delicate brow ; 

Oh! pray that a blessing may ever surround her, 

And the future of life be unclouded as now ! 

Bottom, May, 1839. 


NOTES ON THE NETHERLANDS. 


■ Y CALEB CUSHING. 


ROTTERDAM. 

There is no place in Holland, which presents a more beautiful 
and imposing object to the eye, than Rotterdam, when approached 
from the Maas. Every stranger is greatly struck by the delightful 
spectacle it affords. This eff ect is owing, in no small measure, to the ap¬ 
pearance of the broad quay, or marginal street, along the Maas, planted 
with rows of high trees, from which it derives the well-known name 
of Boompjes. Large sightly edifices stand upon one side of this 
long and spacious street, all facing the water; while along the quay 
lie the numerous merchant-ships, which here discharge their cargoes, 
moored to a row of upright piles, forming a kind of palisade in front 
of the mole, to protect this from injury. Rising between the masts 
of the shipping, and the magazines and houses opposite them, are the 
thick verdant trees, that blend and contrast with surrounding objects ; 
and beyond the whole, the great mass of buildings, composing a 
populous and extensive city. Such is the charming coup d'atil which 
gieets the traveller on his arrival at Rotterdam from the sea. 

Rotterdam is situated at the junction of the small river Rotte with 
the Maas, having been originally, as its name imports, the dam of the 
Rotte. It is in the form of a triangle, nearly equilateral, with its base 
resting on the Maas, and its apex being near where the Rotte enters 
the city, at the gate of Delft. Water from the Rotte and other 
sources is carried into canals, which constitute the two legs of the 
triangle, or sides of the city ; and while many smaller canals pervade 
other parts of it, several irregular canals, of a larger size, admitting 
very considerable vessels, and bearing the name of havens , such as 
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Leavehaven, Wynhaven, Oudehaven, and others, run up into the city 
from the side of the Maas. In these canals the water circulates freely, 
by means of the rise and fall of the tide in the river, which carries 
off all impurity, and renders the air of the city more salubrious than 
is usual in Holland. Handsome quays are constructed along these 
canals, and ornamented with rows of lime trees or elms, which fill 
the city with shade and verdure; W'hile numerous bridges form com¬ 
munications from street to street. Some of these are wooden draw¬ 
bridges, and are entirely raised for the passage of vessels ; others are 
built of stone, with a small draw at the centre, for the same purpose. 
Some of the havens, where bridges w r ould be inconvenient, are 
crossed at suitable places by ferry-boats, for a very trifling fare. Run¬ 
ning along the middle of the city, from east to west, is the Hoogstraat, 
or High-street, supposed to be the ridge or dyke from which the city 
originally derived its name. Between this and the Maas are the 
* havens,* and the streets and dwellings of more modern construction, 
a large part of the territory on which they stand having been taken 
from the Maas, as the population and commerce of the city increased. 
Even now, accessions are continually making to the land on this side, 
by diking out the waters of the Maas. 

There is great difference in the general style of building, between 
houses on the side of the Maas, and those farther into the heart of 
the city, and beyond the Hoogstraat, the latter being more antiquated 
and more purely Dutch, in all particulars. The streets are every 
where neatly paved with paving stones, having side-walks of brick. 
Along the Boompjes, and other large quays, are many of the best and 
most stately houses, some of which serve the double purpose of 
dwellings above, and of magazines on the ground floors. In this 
quarter of the city, there is so much uniformity in the general ap¬ 
pearance of the streets, as to render it quite embarrassing to a 
stranger, particularly as the names of the streets are no where con¬ 
spicuous. Neither the houses, nor the magazines and shops, are 
equal in general beauty to the same class of buildings in the principal 
cities of the United States. You see in the shops none of that ex¬ 
ternal decoration, still less that rich display of goods, which is so 
customary here. You seldom see large, well-painted shop-signs over 
the doors; and where I noticed any ornament, it was generally of a 
grotesque description. Thus an uncouth wooden bust, with distorted 
eyes, and tongue lolled out at one side of the mouth, is not unfre- 
quently used to designate an apothecary’s shop. There is no street 
like Broadway, in New-York; and although, in the row's of sightly 
trees along the canal streets, there is much to gratify the eye, yet the 
pleasing effect is greatly diminished by the tameness of all the water- 
views, and the clay-colored, muddy look of the Maas, and all its 
havens, as compared with the clear blue of our own bright streams. 
And yet the water of the Maas is the only w ater employed for drink 
and domestic uses ; previous to which, it requires to be filtered, and 
then answers the purpose very w'ell, except that it is somewhat laxa¬ 
tive, and requires to be drank with moderation. 

It is impossible to refer the houses to any order of architecture, 
for to this indeed they do not pretend. They are built of very small, 
badly-formed bricks, neither of a uniform nor a clear color. Many 
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of them project forward as they ascend; and most of them are lofty 
and narrow, running up to a great height, and having peaked roofs, 
which are made into curved or fanciful slopes, instead of forming 
an exact angle. As they are not united into blocks having a regular 
frout, and subdivided into uniform tenements, but each tenement has 
its own peculiar configuration, without any correspondence with, or 
reference to, the contiguous tenements, the effect on the eye is very 
singular and fantastic; giving to each dwelling an appearance of 
excessive height, in proportion to its breadth upon the ground; and 
rendering the strange form of the roofs more conspicuous. In the 
older parts of the city, they have an air of antiquity, also, partly de¬ 
rived from the heavy carving on the doors, which is quite in keeping 
with the other peculiarities in their architecture. Not the least 
curious thing about them, is a contrivance for the gratification of 
female curiosity, attached to the side of the large front windows of 
most of the houses. This consists of a small mirror, generally a 
plain looking-glass, of an oval or a quadrangular form, so placed, that 
the lady sitting at her needle-work within, can see the passers by re¬ 
flected in the mirror, without rising or exposing her own person to 
view. I observed this characteristic appendage of the parlor occa¬ 
sionally at Hellevdetsluys; but still more generally at Rotterdam. 
Sometimes it is in the form of a prism, so as to reflect on two sides ; 
and thus perform a double duty. Very many of the windows are 
also adorned with beautiful plants, in tasteful flower-pots, which in 
some measure atone for the defect of the ungainly convenience by 
their side. Indeed a taste for flowers leads to their being offered for 
sale in all the streets, and forms as marked a feature of manners in 
Rotterdam, as in other parts of Holland. 

I have thrown together here these remarks upon the general ap¬ 
pearance of the city, although most of them were the result of subse¬ 
quent observation. For many little arrangements must be made, 
when a traveller first lands in a foreign city, before he is prepared to 
commence his examination of what it contains. These are no other¬ 
wise of interest, than as they may happen to afford information con¬ 
cerning the country. 

I took lodgings at one of the excellent hotels on the Boompjes, which, 
from their superiority to the other hotels of the city, as well as from 
their locality, are naturally the resort of strangers. French is, of 
course, the language of ordinary communication at these hotels, 
although not unfrequently it occurs, that English may be spoken by 
the landlo:d, or some of the servants. The large, heavy sashes, the 
enormous panes of glass, the wainscotting of the rooms, formed of 
large oaken pannels, every thing, in short, which met the eye, 
bespoke a foreign country. My apartment looked out upon the 
Maas, and offered to my view the lively scene of the river, and of 
the Boompjes along its bank. Sailors were singing in chorus on board 
the vessels, as they worked at the windlass or capstan, discharging mer¬ 
chandise upon the mole. Small drays or sleds passed along, loaded 
with heavy bales or casks, transported in this way, to guard against 
the damage which the jarring of cars and wagons might occasion to 
a city reclaimed by human art from the water. In the thick foliage 
of the trees along the quay, were flocks of crows, that live on the 
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filth thrown from the ships and the houses, and seemed by their num¬ 
bers and their loud cries, as strange in the streets of a crowded city, 
as the storks I had seen at Scravendeel. But nothing was more 
new or singular, than to observe the numerous masculine occupations 
in which women were engaged. I do not speak merely of menial 
tasks appertaining to a household; although here, even, the diurnal 
scrubbing of the pavements devolved upon female domestics, and in 
several other respects, a yankee sees at least what he would not exact 
at home. Nor did I think so much of the ruddy milk-maid, who 
paraded the quay with a kind of yoke across the shoulders, balancing 
at one end a full pail of milk, and at the other a bright brass jar of 
cream. Nor were the market women, crying their fish or fruit under 
the windows, an object so singular. But I could not look with com¬ 
placency upon the poor women, in their short gowns, and small muslin 
caps, wheeling along barrows, heavily laden with bricks, or unlading 
bags of coffee from a ‘schuyt,’ or packing herrings in casks, or help¬ 
ing to get on shore large bundles of fresh-cut grass from a hay-boat; 
all which were at the same moment directly under my eye, along the 
Boompjes. In short, some peculiar feature of Dutch manners, or 
other object of interest, always afforded subjects of observation and 
reflection, in this busy quarter of the city. 

In landing my luggage, I had occasion again to notice the civil and 
gentlemanly deportment of the officers of the custom-house, who 
declined having the trunks opened for their inspection. Nor was 
there, in regard to the police, any of that vexatious formality, which 
the stranger encounters in many other parts of Europe, and even in 
England itself. Your passport must be endorsed by the proper au¬ 
thorities, but remain in your own possession, and you go where you 
please, unchallenged. The rest is purely an affair of your landlord, 
who is obliged to make a report to the police-office of all persons 
who lodge in his house. To this end, the servants present to you a 
blank, ruled in columns, with suitable caption, in Dutch, French, and 
English, wherein you enter your name, profession, residence, desti¬ 
nation, and some other particulars of the same kind; and you are 
then free to attend to your business or pleasures, without any danger 
of molestation from the government. 

In visiting a large city in Europe, if a stranger wishes to econo¬ 
mize his time, and devote but a limited period to this object, he finds 
a guide, or valet de place , highly necessary, to conduct him from place 
to place. These persons are often attached to the hotel as domestics, 
and if not, are considered as belonging to the establishment. In 
Holland, they generally expect two florins for a day’s service, and 
can be relied on, except where any purchase is to be made, when 
there is great danger of collusion between them and the trader, to 
their mutual advantage, and the loss of the traveller. It often happens, 
however, that the duties of a guide may be performed more to your 
satisfaction by some person whom you may casually encounter unem¬ 
ployed. But if you are acquainted with the language of the country, 
and have leisure for the purpose, it will be found quite as agreeable 
to take a map of the city and faithful guide-book, and seek out the 
objects of curiosity under your own guidance. In the Netherlands, 
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this is by no means difficult, because the French language is gene¬ 
rally current, the national coin is simple and convenient, and the 
people are civil and considerate toward foreigners, especially in 
Holland. 

Rotterdam is almost entirely a place of commerce; and as such, 
the streets are always full of bustle and animation. It is not at all 
distinguished for fashion, literary taste, or a cultivation of the fine 
arts. Theatrical representations, or other public spectacles, are by 
no means frequent; and there is no public gallery of pictures. Nor 
do the editices and other monuments indicate the presence of a steady 
taste in architecture or sculpture. Still, Rotterdam is not without 
objects of’ this kind, capable of interesting the stranger; and in a 
commercial city, one of his earliest inquiries will be, of course, for 
the exchange. It consists of a plain, but neat building, surrounding 
a large court or open square within, where the merchants assemble 
every afternoon, from three to four o’clock, for the transaction of bu¬ 
siness. Here, also, the burgher guards assemble for exercise and 
parade, offering, in equipments and general appearance, a spectacle 
below that of our common militia, but of the same general character. 
It is nearly destitute of ornament, and no wise remarkable in its ex¬ 
terior. Its position is central and convenient, between two large 
basins, called the Kolk and the Blaak, and at a point which the 
course of the havens renders a great thoroughfare for the inhabitants. 
The Stadhuis, situated on the Hoogstraat, is an ordinary building, of 
little Dutch bricks, interesting only for its association with the civic 
history of Rotterdam. When 1 saw it, however, it was undergoing 
thorough and almost total repairs, which may, perhaps, ultimately im¬ 
prove its appearance. With these should be mentioned the edifice 
called Gemeenelandshuis Van Schieland, which was originally con¬ 
structed for the use of the Hooghemraadschap of Schieland ; that is, 
jthe college or board of proprietors, who, by the ancient law of the 
country, superintended the dikes and canals of the district called 
Schieland. This building is one of the most remarkable in Rotterdam, 
having a fagade of white si one, ornamented with pilasters, with va¬ 
rious ornaments of sculpture, and the apartments within being par¬ 
ticularly handsome. In 1811, it was partially fitted up by Napoleon 
as a palace, and in 1814, was used for the same purpose by Alexander. 

Rotterdam is justly proud of being the birth place of the wise and 
learned Erasmus. The house where he was bom has been rebuilt; 
but the locality is pointed out, bearing the quibbling inscription : 

* H»c est parva domus, magnus qua natus Erasmus.’ 

His statue, in bronze, appears on the arch or bridge, at the extremity 
of the Kolk, which forms a part of the Great Market, and is well 
known as one of the conspicuous ornaments of the city. The figure 
is larger than life, standing on a stone, or a pedestal, protected by a 
railing, and is placed near the end of the arch, next to the water, so 
as to face the large open square. He is represented in the long 
scholastic robe, with a small cap on his head, holding in his hand an 
open book, which he is engaged in reading. Each side of the pe¬ 
destal bears an inscription, two of them being in Dutch, and two in 
Latin. On the front or westerly side, we read : 
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DESIDEIRO ERASMO. 

Magno acientiarum atove litterotur® 

Politkms vindici et restauratori 
viro s®culi 8ui primario, 
cui omnium pr®stantissimo 
ac nominis immortalitatem scriplis 
®viternis jure consccuto 
SPQ, Rotterodamu9 

ne quod tantis apud ye suosque posteros 
virtutibus premium deesset 
statuam suam ex acre publico 
erigcndam curaveruni. 

And on the northerly side, or right hand, of the statue, is this in¬ 
scription, in verse : 

Barbari® talen k debellator Ekasmu?, 

Maxima laus Batavi iiommis, ore tulit, 

Reddidit en tatis ars obluctata sinistris 

De tanto spolium nacta quod urna viro est: 

In genii cacleste jubar majuyque caduco 
Tempori, qui reddat, solus Erasmus erit. 

In allusion, probably, to the circumstance that the Spaniards de¬ 
stroyed a statue of Erasmus in stone, which formerly stood on the 
same spot, in place of which the existing one was afterward erected. 
In honor, also, of the same great scholar, the Latin school of the city 
is called the Gymnasium of Erasmus. 

If the senate and people of Rotterdam, as they are affectedly 
styled in the inscription, would take some little pains to keep the 
statue of Erasmus free from the little shops or booths by which it is 
almost surrounded, and from defilements of a worse kind, they would 
act more in the spirit of their worshipped predecessors. Market 
women, and other small dealers, plant themselves in close contact with 
the statue. The square, which it overlooks, is indeed the scene of 
the greatest activity of the dealers in fruit, at all times during the 
fruit season ; and on the market days, is completely crowded with 
the booths and stalls of itinerant traders in haberdashery, jewelry, 
and fancy goods, which are closely arranged together, so as to form as 
it were little temporary streets, all over the market place. Most of 
the retailers are women, who sit behind their neat and tasteful coun¬ 
ters, knitting or sewing with the greatest assiduity, in the intervals of 
traffic, and sometimes continuing their indefatigable industry in the 
very moment of loud and busy bargaining. All of them wore their 
little Dutch caps instead of bonnets; for while the dress of the mer¬ 
chants, and of the better sort of persons of both sexes, is substan¬ 
tially after the French style, which pervades all Europe, that of the 
market women and laboring classes, apparently remains but little 
changed from the genuine Dutch model of other times. But how¬ 
ever ungainly may be their costume, this much it is safe to say in its 
favor, that nothing can exceed the unblemished neatness of it, in all 
its parts. Of the fruits which abound in this market, the most invi¬ 
ting are the large strawberries, offered for sale in conical baskets of 
various sizes, or small earthen jars of like form. The same perfect 
cleanliness and neatness, which characterize the appearance of things 
here, is observable in the other markets. 
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THE AGE OF GOLD* 


J FEW PASSAGES FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM.* 


Oh ! for a scourging pen, a scorpion lash, 

To Any the backs of fools, who worship Cash ! 

Oh ! for a Swift, whose gall, like hornets, slung r 
And all satiric bards that ever sung! 

Arise once more! appear before the world ! 

Let folly tremble, as thy shafts are hurled; 

'Tis all we ask of you, departed men, 

Then seek the tomb, with double fame, again. 

Pelf is our god; it is the mighty calf, 

Set up for worship by the richer half; 

If a man dies, his pockets stuffed with gold. 
(Although his head be of a monkey’s mould, 

A species spoken of, by some old scribe, 

As the last link between us and that tribe;) 

Although, leech-like, the poor man’s blood he drew. 
And played the tyrant — when he could, the Jew ; 
Took the last rag the greedy law allowed, 

And stood unmoved, when Pity cncd aloud ; 
Wall-street’s in tears; the brokers dress in black, 

And e’en the papers weep among the pack ; 

And tell in print how rich, 1 first in the van,’ 

And, awful! — died, just like another man! 

But the warm heart that lights the poor man's door. 
And puts a song where groans were heard before * 
Whose hand and purse the suffering man consoles, 
Evades the proud, and dwells with humble souls ; 
Whose daily deeds a fragrance leave behind, 

The precious balm of love to all mankind; 

Who shrinks disgusted from the money-god, 

And hates the arm that sways a golden rod, 

In silence falls! So, in the quiet wood, 

The aged oak that grew in solitude, 

Falls to the earth, from its own towering height, 

And sleeps obscurely in its innate might. 

The public mind is wrong: the frugal swain, 

Who builds on labor for a future name, 

Steers his frail barque in waters near the shore, 

Till time and strength permits his ‘ venture more;' 
Maintains his honor, howsoever strong 
Temptation lures him with her syren song, 

Is overlooked ; while shallow, useless fops, 

Tricked out from half a dozen dry-goods shops,* 

Who wiggle through the streets, and twirl their canes. 
With heads of sop, that look like heads with brains; 
Worth but their bark, like trees of cinnamon, 

And e'en for that, do daily meet a dun ; 

These moving shops of lavender and tapes, 

Who chatter nonsense like so many apes, 

Can swindle twenty thousand at a dash, 

And play the fool with their ill-gotton cash; 

And half the people, so corrupt the times. 

Wink their applause at such state-prison crimes ! 


* In a republic like ours, where a man is said to be 1 worth so much/ according to the amount of 
wealth which he possesses, the inculcations of theio extracts may prove salutary. The entire 
poem, which is too long for these pages, has been pluced in our hands by the author,for promulgation 
in another form, should any metropolitan publisher be desirous of undertaking the venture of a 
thin pootical pamphlet. Eds. Knickerbocker 
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And thus it is; while solid Virtue’s sneered, 

Repulsive Vice is tacitly revered ; 

And honest men see how the current drives, 

Turn knaves by force, to save their very lives! 

There’s Tom, the cobbler, honest and sincere, 

Hard at his bench, for twenty pounds a*year j 
His name his all; his work-shop’s humble walls, 
Reared against hunger, where he stands or falls; 

By Wealth regarded as a mere machine, 

Wound up at birth, like clocks, by the Supreme. 

He finds few friends, meets no familiar nod, 

Among the kneelers at the golden god ; 

Although as pure as was apostle Paul, 

‘One thing’ he lacks— of course he lacketh all! 

But lo ! dame Fortune, in a lucky hour, 

Rains down her wealth — converts him by the shower; 
Changes his nature, and destroys within, 

His wicked spirit, poverty, and sin ; 

Instead of ‘Tom,’ ’t is Thomas Browne, Esquire,* 
‘Your humble servant,’ meets him every where; 

New friends, upbraided with their past neglect, 

Declare they 'alicai/s had a groat respect!’ 

That something noble, in his humble days, 

Showed his great soul; that he was ‘ born to raise !* 


A poor man, though the very king of wit, 

Is hut an ass, and cannot make a hit; 

Rich blockheads say it is the common fate 
Of brains and purses to agree in weight; 

And splendid men are branded from their birth 
With dollar-marks, that tell their mental worth! 

A ‘common liver,’ tliouch with Garrick’s style, 
Draws but a sickly, half-extinguished smile; 

His finest strokes are rated so much chatF, 

And only worth a fifty dollar laugh; 

But bass-wood heads, with thousands, say four-score, 
Make every corner in the city roar; 

A million! and no Solomon more wise; 

Wisdom and fortune are of equal size: 

And though as stupid as a bag of straw, 

His wink’s enough — such stamping and hurrah ! 


‘Rothschild, the Rich,’ is shouted in the crowd ; 

4 Howard, the Good,’ is scarcely breathed aloud! 

An idol one, adored for gold alone, 

The other half divine, yet scarcely knownj 
Fierce as a blood-hound on the smoking track, 

See Rothschild move, though empires ‘bend and crack 
Howard, as dew upon the withering rose, 

His balm lo blasted hearts the poor man knows; 

And e’en in death, Rothschild, the Shylock name, 

Will stand the highest on our scrolls of fame! 


Behold the dark machinery of ‘stocks !’ 

Prices alone are seen, like hands to clocks j 
*T is all a splendid game of luck and chance, 

And some must sigh, while others sing and dance. • 
The vilest gambler, in his keenest zeal. 

Knows not more frenzy than these gamesters feel; 
The lowest ‘black-leg’ in the list of shame, 

Reflects, ‘looks out,’ and plays the self-same game; 
There is a sufferer for each one that makes, 

An equal triumph, when he ‘sweeps the stakes;* 

And yet the father, gaming day by day, 

Who hazards thousands in the mighty play, 

With admonition, warns his darling son 
’Gainst shuffling cards, and such like 'vulgar run;* 
‘Forbid, Oh! God! a child that games ana swears!* 
He lifts his eyes, and piously declares. 
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BEARDING A SEA-LION IN HIS DEN. 

IT J. N. REYNOLDS, ESQ. 


The island of Staten Land, which lies south-east of Terra del 
Fuego, from which it is separated by the Strait le Maire, when seen 
from a short distance, has a most barren and forbidding appearance ; 
but such is not its real character. The tops of the mountains, com¬ 
posed of immense masses of granite, produce, it is true, little vege¬ 
tation ; but on their sides, and what may be called the low-lands, there 
is a rich thick mould, formed by the decomposition of their natural 
productions, and beautified with the most luxuriant verdure. 

Near the entrance of Port Hatches, is a cavern, long known as the 
retreat of a few patriarchs of the ocean, to whom its deep recesses had 
been, until the period of which I am about to speak, a safe protection. 
The opening of this sea-lion’s den is about thirty feet in width, its 
base being on a level with the sea, at low water mark. The whole 
length of the cave, beneath the base of the precipice, is two hundred 
and twenty paces, beautifully arched over with stalactites, and in 
some places changing its course from a direct line, and forming little 
apertures, which communicate with the main entrance. 

To enter this cavern, explore its secret chambers, and provoke a 
combat with the ancient holders and proprietors of this wild citadel, was 
the object of one of our boat excursions. Preparatory to our advance 
into this 

-‘ cnvem hoar, 

That stands all lonely on the sea-beat shore/ 


fires were placed, one after another, with a distance of thirty yards 
between each two, to answer the double purpose of guiding our pro¬ 
gress, and of securing a speedy retreat, should we be too roughly re¬ 
ceived by the old phoca, who, with a number of clap-matches in his 
suite, had taken up a position in the farthest corner of the den. 

With lighted torches, we now advanced into the abyss, which the 
ancient Romans would have consecrated to deified nymphs, and the 
Persians have assigned as the seat of their god Mithras. The fires 
cast a dim, flickering light, which rendered visible the darkness in 
our rear. Every thing around us seemed to partake of the gloomy 
silence of the tomb, until the stillness was suddenly broken by the 
roar of the old lion, more appalling, by far, than that of his fierce 
namesake, of the Moorish plains. Having approached so near that we 
could see the monster’s glaring eye-balls, we discharged our muskets, 
and continued, alternately retiring to load, and advancing to fire, until 
our ears were stunned, and our heads bewildered, with the reverbera¬ 
tions of the reports, mingled with the roarings of the whole maddened 
group, now closely pressed, and severely wounded. 

Our lights failing for an instant, we retreated to replenish them. 
The lashings of the waves at the mouth of the cavern, though dis¬ 
tant, echoed and rumbled so loudly through the vaulted passages, that 
we could not hear each others’ voices. As w r e again moved forward, 
to discharge our pieces, the old sea-lion broke out into a new par- 
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oxysm of rage, tearing up the gravel and rocks with his claws and 
teeth. The white foam, mixed with blood, dropped from his large 
red tongue; while so hoarse, so loud and deafening, was his howl, 
that we were obliged to stop our ears with our hands, to prevent 
being pained by it. 

The scene around us had now indeed become one of inconceivable 
wildness and horror. Two hundred paces within the mouth of a cave 
which man had never before entered, the dim flickering light of our 
torches, and the decaying fires in our rear, together with the suffo¬ 
cating smoke from the frequent firing, rendered it necessary to retro¬ 
grade. Nor did we commence retreating a moment too soon. 
Wounded and infuriate, the old lion now began to move toward us, 
as we gradually returned, step by step, throwing stones and fire¬ 
brands, to keep him in check, until we had reached so near the mouth 
of the cavern, that with deliberate aim, Captain Palmer, of the Pen¬ 
guin, shot him. This was his death wound, although he had previ¬ 
ously received no less than ten balls. 

After recruiting our fires with the blubber of our victim, we re¬ 
turned to the charge; and soon succeeded in taking the remaining 
five females and their pups. The old sea-lion (phoca jubata,) mea¬ 
sured ten feet six inches in length, and eight feet round the shoulders; 
and, as we supposed, could not weigh less than four hundred pounds. 
The females were from six to seven feet in length, and of a more 
slender form. 


VISIT TO A PENGUIN ROOKERY. 

We next visited the * King Penguin Rookery/ about two miles 
west of the harbor; and we do not believe the whole range of natu¬ 
ral history can furnish a more interesting spectacle. Indeed, to an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature, this curiosity alone is worth a voyage 
to Staten Land. The King Penguins stand perfectly erect; they 
measure from two and a half to three feet in height, and each weigh 
from thirty to forty pounds. Their color is a delicate pale ash, breast 
white, bill long and tapering; with two yellow streaks around the 
neck, like a cravat. Of their number, we could form no just estimate ; 
but the beach, for more than a mile, was covered with them, standing 
and moving in squads, or solid columns, of from one to four, and six 
hundred birds. When viewed from a distance, they appeared like 
an army, performing its evolutions, rather than any thing else to 
which we can compare them. 

Extending back from the shore, in this part of the island, is a 
prairie, or low marsh, covered with a luxuriant growth of coarse 
grass, through which the penguins had made their little roads, and 
where they were formed in small companies, more than a mile inland. 
They betrayed little apprehension on being approached, and would 
often stand still, holding down their heads to have their necks patted, 
and feathers smoothed down. We took three of them on board, 
where they remained for some time, making no effort to escape, and 
apparently not insensible to kind treatment. The sea, however, is 
their favorite element, and in its waters they are perfectly at home. 
The peacock is not vainer of its gaudy plumes, than is the penguin 
of the garb in which the Creator has arrayed him. These birds go 
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into the water, by hundreds at a time, seemingly for no other purpose 
than to clean and adjust their plumage. In these ablutions, their 
antics are exceedingly amusing. They swim alternately on their 
sides and backs, and dive in the most frolicsome mood. After indulg¬ 
ing in these exercises, they again join their companions on the shore, 
and strut about in the most exulting pride. The female penguin, in 
the first instance, lays but one egg; hut, if deprived of it, will lay a 
second, and so on to the number of four or five. The egg weighs a 
pound, and is not so rancid as that of the common domestic goose. 


CONTENT. 


«Y PARK BENJAMIN, ESQ. 


Oft I turn from dazzling pleasures, 
Pompous pageants, splendid sights, 

To my dear domestic treasures, 
Fireside joys, and home delights. 

ii. 

Seated near the book-strewn table, 
Which a shaded lamp illumes, 

Reck I not of wealth unstable, 

Broad domains, or spacious rooms. 

in. 

But I pore, in mute reflection, 

O’er some mighty master’s line; 

And I con, with deep aflection, 

Loving books, that speak to mine. 


iv. 

Printed leaves, ye are my blessing! 

Friends, ve are my wealth and pride ! 
Your true thoughts and hearts possessing, 
What to me the world beside? 


v. 

Sharing not the wordy quarrel, 

For a thorny crown of power; 
Struggling not to win a laurel, 
Frailer than the summer flower: 


VI. 

In secluded paths of duty, 

Only by the humble trod, 

Live I, blest with dreams of beauty, 
Hope for man, and trust in God! 


* Won by the charming pathos and happy melody of IT. W. Longfellow’s ‘ Psalma of Life,’ I have 
perhaps too daringly, attempted a few stanzas in Che same vein. Should my presumption be at¬ 
tended with failure, lean at least solace myself with tho thought, that l have, in these pages as 
well as elsewhere, borne testimomy to my fervent admiration of the genius of my accomplished 
frieud. 9 
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THE SPIRIT-WARRIOR. 

AIR: ‘THE ROSE TREE.' 


I. 

The night-wind, softly blowing, 

On shadowy wings was whispering by, 
No lamp of heaven was shining, 

For gloomy robes en wrapt the sky: 
Beside a lonely streamlet, 

Where weeping willows clad the shore. 
An Indian maiden wandered, 

Her fate in secret to deplore. 


u. 

‘Thrice has the moon,’ she murmured, 
'Poised in the west her silver horn; 

And bright flowers all have faded, 

That blossomed gay that smiling morn: 

When forth my warrior journied, 

To meet his distant daring foe; 

Why is the strong one weaned? 

Why is the Darling Eagle slow? 

in. 

Has his fond heart forgotten 

The prairie wide he loved to roam; 

The streams that lulled his slumbers, 

The forest dark, that hid his home? 

Could he forget the loved one, 

Whose eyes to him were beams of day; 

Whose voice of music charmed him, 

And called him home, when far away? 

IT. 

The voiceful winds were bringing 
The hollow roaring of a storm, 

When like a cloud came flying 
A painted chieftain’s airy form : 

His arm was red with battle, 

His tawny breast was seamed with scars* 

His eyes, deep in their sockets, 

Shone like the morn’s expiring stars. 


His voice was slow and solemn, 

Like melting sweet iEolian strains, 

That steal, in time of autumn, 

Through chinks in walls and broken panes; 
‘Well may’st thou come, poor maiden! 

To muse by willow-skirted shore; 

With spoils of conquest laden, 

Thy plumed warrior comes no more! 


VI. 

‘No more thou ’It dress, delighted, 

With naudy quills, his raven hair; 

Lo! where the foe are feasting, 

His gory scalp i9 hanging there! 

No more the voice thou’It listen, 

That breathed his love, in gentle tones, 
Heard you his death-song wailing — 

The wild wolves howling o’er his bones? 
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VII. 

*0, maiden! cease thy sighing; 

These willows soon shall weep for thee; 

Before the next sun-rising, 

Thy gentle shade shall be with me ! 

Beyond the blue of heaven, 

Where Nature’s exiled orphans are 

Love's ties are never broken, 

And hunting-grounds are broad and fair!' 

VIIL 

The shade, like vapor curling. 

From off the face of morning gray, 

Its misty arms outspreading, 

Fled with a mournful sigh away. 

Beneath the flood, dark rolling, 

The maiden hushed a frantic 6cream; 

Her sobs and tears of mourning 

Were mingled with the murmuring stream! 


MY TABLETS. 


IT THE AUTHOR OF NOTHING ELSE IN PARTICULAR. 


What a positive horror every one has of growing old! The bald 
head is no longer honorable, and the gray head has no respect for 
itself. The man, arrived at the time of life once considered venera¬ 
ble, covers his bare crown with a wig, a l’Adonis, and in a coat of 
the most fashionable cut, as he surveys his person in the glass, im¬ 
agines himself quite as youthful in exterior, as any of those forward 
juveniles, who, under his eye, have so impertinently shot up to man’s 
estate. 

* I met,’ said an elderly acquaintance, who fancies that his ‘dancing 
days’ are not yet of the days gone by, ‘I met your cousin Frank, 
the other day ; how that boy has graven /’ 

4 Astonishingly !’ I replied ; 4 so rapidly, that his liair has become 
quite gray under the operation !’ 

Yet, Age is a true aristocrat; ever counting the quarterings upon 
his shield, and looking askance on all who number less than himself. 

Next to being called an old, I have the greatest aversion to being 
called ‘ a sensible woman.’ 4 What’s in a name V Martyrdom, in 
this! A 4 sensible’ woman, one so esteemed, is at the mercy of the 
whole community: 

- 4 all her faults observed, 

Set in a note-book, conned, and learned by rote.' 


Oh, none but she who is banned with the name, knoweth the misery 
of its endurance! 

A sensible woman — for with the mass, to be sensible, implies to 
be learned, as well as endued with superior powers of perception— is 
supposed to be conversant with every science and accomplishment 
under the sun; from the admeasurement of a paralellogram, to the 
adjustment of a piece of patch-work; to have read all books, novels 
excepted, from the Bible downward. She is supposed to possess 
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neither the foibles nor the sensibilities of her sex, and is required to 
enact Sphynx on all matters, foreign and domestic. And wo to her 
who is weighed and found wanting in any thing that appertains to the 
character wherewith her friends have invested her ! 

To 4 a sensible woman/ the gratification of that omnipotent wish 
of the female heart, the desire to be loved, is seldom accorded; for 
man, disliking in woman the approach to any thing masculine, as an 
overstepping of the bounds of modesty; associating the idea of a 
masculine, with a strong mind ; fearful of encroachment on his own 
sovereign prerogative, power ; and unmindful of the early teachings 
which should direct the understandings of future statesmen and he¬ 
roes ; chooses out from among the daughters of the land a wife, whose 
thoughts extend not beyond the present fashion of a garment; while 
with her own sex, the * sensible woman/ one whose talents and ex? 
ample all should admire and emulate, is rather feared than loved. 
Affix to me, therefore, any other appellation, call me old, even, rather 
than burthen me with that which I have neither the nerve nor the will 
to bear; the name of ‘ a sensible woman V Assez / 


• Be sure to wear the green spectacles, Marie, and the green 
shade, and fold your veil closely over your face, and keep your eyes 
shut when the sun shines; for you know the doctor opposes your de¬ 
termination to set forth; and foretells blindness, as the reward of your 
pertinacity; so, take care of your beaux yeux !' was the final injunc¬ 
tion of sister Die, as we bade adieu, for the twentieth time. 4 And 
pray/ she added, 4 pray do not forget your note-book P 

Notes of travel! As well might I have looked to 4 bind the 
Pleiades/ as to stay my winged thoughts with a lead-pencil! 

The verdant vales and hills of Connecticut, the green and sunny 
plains of Massachusetts, had gladdened our eyes; mine own 4 Athens* 
had received us ; steam and storm had conveyed us to Portland; the 
Beautiful, reposing like a sea-nymph, within the circling arm of Ocean; 
our onward route had been through a part of Maine — Maine, the 
woody, and crowned with abundance ; known to few beyond her con¬ 
fines, save as a field for speculation; but who, in her short seasons of 
seed-time and harvest, bringeth forth plenteously, and enricheth the 
husbandman with her increase ; and for the first time, we had beheld 
the magnificence of sunset, and the glories of morning among the 
New-Hampshire hills. 

Spectacles, shade, veil, bonnet — all had been thrown aside, and the 
ominous shake of the Doctor’s head quite forgotten, when, on a beau¬ 
tiful morning in July, the stage-coach, containing our merry party, 
entered the Notch cff the White Mountains. 

The fate of the unfortunate Willey family has attached a melan¬ 
choly interest to this romantic mountain pass. Sterile and grand, on 
either side arose the hills. We were before the open portal of the 
house, from which, fourteen years ago, in the deep midnight, the 
terrified inmates rushed forth, to escape, as they hoped, the coming 
avalanche, but alas! to meet the destruction they sought to avoid. 
Beyond, overgrown with grass and dwarf pines, lay the mountain- 
slide, which had overwhelmed them. We entered the lone house; it 
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seemed like treading the floor, and breathing the atmosphere, of a 
sepulchre. 

Names innumerable of visitors are recorded upon the walls, and 
upon the mouldering plaster of the narrow vestibule. Some sympa¬ 
thising hand has scrawled, 4 Desolate is the dwelling of Morna!* 

We had clambered to the top of the coach, to obtain an unob¬ 
structed view of the Hills, which, as we wound slowly through the 
▼alley, seemed to environ us. Never was mortality more thoroughly 
impressed with a sense of its own nothingness ! On the right, our 
narrow pathway was bounded and overhung by gigantic rocks ; and 
on the left, itself bounded by the hills beyond, far down in its dark 
and narrow bed, on to the ocean, rushed the river which we were 
tracking to its source; while beyond, far up the gorge, the Water- 
Fall, a silver thread, flowed down the bold and barren steep, like 
the one pure vein of affection, humanizing a stern and rugged nature. 

Dwellers within the walls, the narrow, and confined streets, of a 
populous city; new to the scene which had opened to us ; rapturous 
were our exclamations of delight. 4 What think you of the Notch V 
asked one of the driver, desirous to comprehend with what manner 
of impression a child of the hills looked upon this sublime creation. 
• Well/ he replied, ‘I *m used to this; but I s’pose if I should go 
down to 'York, I should gawk round too P 

4 So custom,* thought I, 4 renders one indifferent, even to a scene 
like this !* I was reminded by the man’s reply, of a matter-of-fact 
sort of old body, once employed to show myself and others to the 
Falls of the Cattskill. Impatient of the slow movement necessary 
to our conveyance up the mountain, we had left the coach, and con¬ 
tinued our ascent on foot. Enthusiasm bore us bravely on, and we 
had far outstripped our guide ; for whose coming we at length found 
it expedient to pause. 4 Well/ said he, as he toiled slowly up the 
path, 4 well, you ’re almost at the eend of your job/ 

4 Brace yourself up, Sir/ said the driver, to a mustachoed 4 mon- 
Dieu’-ing individual, seated beside him on the box, an uncomfortable 
sharer in our elevated position. ‘Brace]’ 4 mon DieuP he replied; 
4 1 am deceive, Sare, ver’ moch ! What for I come here, eh ] Un 
malade, Sare ! — von invalide! My good friends say, 4 Monsieur, you 
sick; you will go to de Hills; the air shall considerable brace you 
up/ 4 1 say, 4 ver well; I shall go !’ Veil, I go; I come here. I am 
shake almos* to pieces; and now, mon Dieu ! I am told for brace 
myself up!’ 

‘There ’s the 4 pure democracy* for you !’ said a fellow traveller, 
to a man standing in the door-way of a post-office ; at the same time 
tossing him a newspaper; 4 there ’s the pure democracy for you! 
Take it, and study it through, line by line/ 

4 That 4 democracy/ * retorted the other, as he lifted it from the 
ground, where it had fallen, 4 that 4 democracy/ I have all by heart !* 
We had driven through the Franconia Notch ; hallooed to the ‘Old 
Man of the Mountain / and at the 4 Pool’ drank in its waters farewell 
and remembrance, with some pleasant friends, about to leave us, 
whose society had added a charm to a week of travel and mountain 
sojourn. Far behind lay the green hills of Vermont, their beauteous 
valley, and its winding river. Standing upon the ruins of the old 
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fort at Ticonderoga, I drew forth my note-book to deposite therein, 
as a memento of that storied ground, an herb that I had just gathered. 
Alas ! for sister Die ! The leaf of a tall birch, which, uptwisted by 
a sudden whirlwind, and thrown directly across our path, on our re¬ 
turn drive from the Franconia Notch, had well nigh served to furnish 
forth our newspaper-catastrophe. A sprig of pine, brought from the 
highest point of vegetation at Mount Washington, and this one me¬ 
morandum, ‘ Mount Deception, July: The durability of kid slippers 
not to be relied on, in a mountain scramble,* were its only contents ! 
My ‘notes* were all of ‘exclamation,* upon peak, and crag,and water¬ 
fall, and river: 

‘Valley, and cataract, and lake, 

And Alp on Alp sublimely swelling; 

Mighty, and pure, and fit to make 
A rampart for a Godhead’s dwelling. 1 

Their grandeur is recorded in my soul, and over all is traced the 
name of The Eternal. m. *. a. 


?ol< xili. 


DEER-SHOOTING. 


The east is now dappled with dawning of light ; 

To the woods, for the deer, ere the sun is in sight! 

The hoar-frost has spread its fresh silver-like veil, 

And if a hoof passes, it tells us the tale| 

The hound in swift gambols darts hither and yon, 

Let us shoulder our rifles, and rapidly on. 

Each limb how elastic, how bracing the air! 

Hurrah boys! what know we of sorrow or care? 

Our veins tingle wild with delight, as we feel 
The breath of the autumn morn over us steal; 

The herds from their pastures are wending along, 

And hark ! the first robin has burst into song ; 

From the pine, the hawk launches, in circles to sail, 

And in the brown stubble-field whistles the quail: 

Then faster, for now the deer elides from the shade, 

To drink at the streamlet, and graze in the glade, 

And if longer we loiter, we’ll seek him in vain, 

For he’ll soon make his couch in the thick swamp again. 

His haunts we approach; creep on cautious and slow, 
The snap of a twig, our dread presence will show ; 

His haunts we approach ; part those bushes, and look 
For his traces, and scan well the marge of the brook} 
Here’s a dash of the moss from the rock ; there has sank 
His hoof in the browu brittle dust of that trunk; 

Lead the hound to yon thicket; these tracks all around, 
Proclaim that the run-’way at last we have found. 


In the forests, bright Autumn his flag has unrolled, 

And they blaze with the splendors of crimson and gold; 
The leaves, cutting sharp on the soft sapphire sky, 

Seem clusters of jewels suspended on high: 

While the gray light, their delicate webs melting through* 
Is changed, underneath, to an opal-like hue; 

With this canopy, rich as a monarch could claim, 

And rifle on shoulder, I wait for the )^ame. 

As my breathings 1 hold, the bound's music to hear f 
The prattle of waters comes sweet to my ear; 

The light merry chirp of the cncket I catch, 

The spider’s quick beat, like the tick of a watch; 

And in contrast, the glee of the grasshopper throng* 

With the caty-did’s solemn, monotonous song; 
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Then wearied with listening, I smile as I see 

The grass-snake thrust fiercely his red tongue at me, 

And on the prone beech, the coxcombical crow 
Strut lordly, as if his black plumage to show; 

But hark to that sound, stealing faint from the wood ! 

My heartbeats, my veins glow with rushing of blood; 

It swells from yon thicket more loud and more near, 

’T is the hound giving tongue— he is driving the deer! 

My rifle is levelled — swift tramplings are heard — 

And a rustle of leaves — then, with flight like a bird, 

His antlers thrown back, and his body in motion, 

With a quick rise and fall, like a surge of the ocean, 

His eye-balls wide rolling, in frenzied affright, 

Out bursts the magnificent creature to sight. 

A low cry I utter ; he stops, bends his head, 

His nostrils distended, limbs quaking with dread; 

My rifle cracks sharp, he leaps wildly on high, 

Then pitches down headlong, to quiver, ana die. 

On the trail now comes leaping and panting the hound, 
And I hear the shrill whoop of my comrade resound; 

Up wheels the broad sun ; and his light like a flood. 

Rolls swift to the innermost depths of the wood ; 

A twitter and flutter awake in the trees. 

And stream casts its vapor to wreaihe in the breeze; 

As under our burthen we stagger along, 

The sociable wren bids good morrow in song, 

But the chatterbox squirrel stamps fierce, and looks queer, 
And seems in his hark to ask what we do here; 

We heed not his antics, but trudge on amain, 

Till we stand, spent with toil, at our threshold again. 

Albany. 


THE STUDENT AND HIS INMATES. 

BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


A gentleman once sat in his study, where he had passed many 
delightful and tranquil hours. He had fitted it up, and furnished it 
with many a goodly row of silent and beloved companions, at the 
happy age when the young, crude aspirant for literary fame has ri¬ 
pened into the man of genius and of learning. 

He had chosen that retreat, because, among other recommendations 
to the student, it possessed one peculiarly suited to his taste and 
temperament; the view its one large window commanded of a sweet 
sequestered scene, over which the goddess Nature presided, a deity 
of harmony and beauty. It was a home view, that the eye could 
scan at a glance, and grow familiar with ; and yet of such varied 
beauty, that it palled not on the sight; and at one opening in the 
hilly woodlands, the bold outline of a distant mountain appeared. 
On that the young student would fix his gaze, after it had wandered 
in calm delight over the intermediate scene ; and then, withdrawing 
his eye from the outward view, and turning it, with an air of quiet 
content, round the well-furnished walls of his study, 4 Thus, thus/ he 
thought, 4 shall my mind travel through the flowery fields of unex¬ 
plored literature, till they lead me to the proud height of fame !’ He 
had not yet discovered it was a cold and barren rock. 

He bad cased his heart about in the lore of the philosophers of old, 
and thus believed it armed for a noble contest in the arena of letters ; 
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and invulnerable, perchance he deemed it, to the shafts that wound 
through the affections. But hearts such as his, filled with pure 
thoughts, and lofty aspirations, are true love’s favorite citadels; and 
in an unguarded hour, he makes good his entrance, and takes posses¬ 
sion ; and we all know what a band of ruffians it takes to dislodge 
him, and what a scene of devastation he and his disappointed crew 
leave behind. 

Some such struggle early laid waste the heart of the student, and 
damped his ardor in the pursuit of knowledge. 4 The silver chord 
was loosed, the golden bowl was broken.’ But what was once his 
delight, became at length his solace. He turned the keen scrutiny of 
a scholar into his own heart; and from beneath the ruins of his bu¬ 
ried hopes, brought up precious relics ; and from his despair received 
the gift of eloquence. And then, unsought, the meed was won ; the 
recompense of genius. He stood on that rocky height, and raised 
his adventurous eyes even to the image of Fame, on the loftiest altar 
of the temple ; and turning to some drooping figures near, who, with 
aching heads and bleeding hearts, had reached the same elevation, 
he acknowledged that 4 all was vanity !’ • 

Years had passed away, and again he sat in his still favorite retreat. 
Around him, as of old, stood his 4 silent, yet eloquent companions ;* 
and from the open window, his eye wandered over the same scene 
that had feasted it in former days. But a gloom had gathered over it. 
Was it autumn, with its fading green and yellow] or the leafless 
gloom of winter] No, it was the dark hue of melancholy; and 
evening after evening, as he watched the dim twilight, and saw the 
varying tints of the western sky fade in the horizon, pale Melan¬ 
choly hovered near, and cast the dull shadow of her pinion on every ob¬ 
ject he looked upon, and to every sound imparted her plaintive murmurs. 

There was a species of enjoyment in this, like the ‘joy of grief,* 
described by the poet; so that the student courted Melancholy, and 
even went so far as to write an ode in praise of her charms. What 
Wonder, then, if she haunted his silent dwelling, and hung like a 
shadow on his footsteps, and pervaded with her gloomy presence the 
very atmosphere he breathed, till his soul sickened, and his 4 right 
hand forgot its cunning,’ and he gave himself up an easy prey to a 
yet darker intruder, of whom Melancholy was but the forerunner. 

He was at his open window, as usual, in the dusky light of evening, 
poring over some old volume, till the characters became indistinct, 
and the book dropped from his hand, and he fell into sad communings 
with his own heart. Melancholy, as was her custom on such occa¬ 
sions, drew nigher toward him, and by the uncertain light, he per¬ 
ceived that close beside her, under the very shadow of her wing, 
stood Despondency. 

4 There are two of you now,’ said the student, and he sighed 
deeply: 4 It is presuming, O Melancholy, on the favor I have shown 
thee, to bring hither unbidden yon gloomy stranger.* 

4 It is my twin sister,’ said Melancholy, 4 and she frequently takes 
my place, when I grow weary. That is the case now. I have 
watched by you, and echoed your sighs, and mingled my tears with 
yours, till my health has suffered. My lungs are sore, my appetite 
fails ; I need change of air. In the mean time, I hope my sister De- 
•pondency will answer every purpose.’ Digitized by 
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4 Thou canst not leave me/ he said. 4 Are we not bound to each 
other by many a sad, mysterious tie V 

4 May the fates forbid !* ejaculated Melancholy, turning up her 
eyes, 4 you are too sombre even for me ; but my poor sister here is in 
love with you already; and if it were not quite out of character, I 
should wish you joy of your union/ So saying, she flitted away with 
a gentle sigh, and Despondency, extending her lean arms, folded the 
poor student to her bosom. 

After recovering from the surprise of this unexpected salute, he 
set about making invidious comparisons between heavy-browed De¬ 
spondency, and her more gentle sister. 4 How different/ he thought, 

4 is this dark, cold maiden, from my own dear Melancholy ! I must 
get lid of her, or she will prey upon my heart, and reduce me to the 
mere shadow of a man.* He rose accordingly, and walked forth into 
the open air, hoping thus to shake off* his unwelcome guest; and 
though she followed him out, and stalked by his side in the pale 
moonlight, on reentering his study, he flattered himself for awhile 
that his plan had succeeded. Lights had been placed there, as 
usual, and he tried to fancy there was an air of cheerfulness in that 
lonely apartment, as he arranged his books and papers before him, 
and applied himself to his literary labors, hoping, in the occupation 
of his mind, to forget the unpleasant intrusion to which he had been 
subjected; but his mind wandered, and his heart sank, with a sense 
of oppression he could not account for, till passing his hand across 
his brow, and raising bis mournful eyes, they encountered those of 
Despondency, gazing on him with earnest and rueful meaning. 

4 Alas !’ he thought, 4 she has followed me unperceived ; yet where¬ 
fore should my spirit quail 1 I will rouse my intellect, and task my 
brain for some charm wherewith to exorcise the foul fiend V And ho 
bent his head over his desk again, as in deep reflection. But who 
ever borrowed inspiration from Despondency t Her gloomy sugges¬ 
tions are at strife with the efforts of genius. The pen dropped from 
his hand ; he gave up his task, and with a deep drawn sigh, retired to 
his sleepless couch, where Despondency crept in, and shared his 
pillow, till daylight came ; when, like an evil spirit, she fled away on 
the wings of the morning. 

The twilight hour — blest hour to the happy! —delightful renewer 
of the domestic bond, that draws the family circle round the cheerful 
hearth ; and to the pensive mind, sweet season of contemplation! 
Alas, that the dark countenance of Despondency should intrude it¬ 
self at such an hour! *T was then, however, that she appeared, again 
and again, to the unhappy student, and prolonged her visits, and 
turned memory into grief, and the future into presages of calamity, 
till his life was wretched, and a dark temptation came over him to 
end it with his own hand. Such would assuredly have been the close 
of his career, had it not been for the intervention of one true friend, 
whose name it might be irreverent here to mention; but she came in 
a robe of light, and pointed upward, and inspired him with hopes 
that brought joy to his soul, and peace unknown before. 

Happy the man who, in the bold flights of genius, as in the proud 
exercise of his intellect, forgets not the 4 Giver of all good/ and re¬ 
tains within the sanctuary of his breast one pure shrine, inviolate to 
mortal passion! 




LITERARY NOTICES. 


Narbative or a Journey to Guatemala in Central America, in 1838. By 

G. W. Montgomery. In one volume, pp. 195. New-York: Wiley and Putnam. 

Mr. Montgomery, we understand, is the son of a former American consul at 
Valencia, in Old Spain; and, being brought up in that country, is intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the Spanish language, character, and manners. In fact, he has dis¬ 
tinguished himself in Spanish literature, by various works published in that lan¬ 
guage, one of which, a novel on the story of Bernardo del Carpio, has been trans¬ 
lated into English. The present work is a light narrative of a journey made to 
Guatemala, in the service of our government. It carries us very pleasantly through 
the heart of the country, and over the wild and romantic chain of mountains which 
separate the Atlantic from the Pacific ocean; giving a succession of picturesque 
descriptions, entertaining anecdotes, and interesting facts, concerning that half 
savage, but magnificent region. His thorough knowledge of the language, and his 
early habitudes, make him quite at home among the Spaniards of the new world, 
by whom he appears to have been generally received with gieat hospitality. We 
subjoin a passage or two, taken almost at random. 

The following graphic sketch of the commandant of Truxillo, his establishment, 
and his dinner, shows how completely some of the characteristics of Old Spain have 
been transplanted into the new world : 


“ The Commandant was about thirty-seven years of age; rather tall, and muscular, 
though of slender form. He had an expressive countenance, with features strongly 
marked, dark eyes, black hair, and thick eye-brows. He was somewhat sun-burnt, 
and had a scar near a corner of his mouth ; but, altogether, he was a fine, soldiery 
looking man. His dress was a blue frock coat with military buttons, gold epaulettes a 
little tarnished, a sword, and a cocked hat, with a plume of blue and white feathers, the 
national colors of Central America. 

“The house of my new friend was a good sized building of solid masonry. It con¬ 
sisted of one large roots, formed by the four walls, without any division into apart¬ 
ments ; and above, instead of ceiling, were the rafters of the roof. On one side was 
the street door, with two windows grated with iron bars; on the other side, another, 
but smaller door, opening into the esplanade of the fort, where a swarthy sentinel was 
pacing to and fro with a straw hat, no jacket, and a rusty firelock on his shoulder. 
The fioor was paved with flat tiles, and covered here and there with little straw mat* 
of a kind peculiar to the country. This room constituted the whole of the establish¬ 
ment, with the exception of the kitchen. It served for parlor, btd-chaniber, dining¬ 
room, and office. And well it might; for there was the sola for the reception of visi¬ 
tors, a subsianlial cedar table for dining, a bed to sleep in, and a desk, with writing 
apparatus, for the transaction of business. The bedstead was a very neat one, of 
wrought iron, provided with a handsome mosquito ru t, and was placed on a platform 
which raised it about two feet from the floor. A military saddle in one corner of the 
room, a cavalry sabre in another, and a pair of pistols hanging from the wall, gave a 
military and picturesque character to this primitive menage, which had very much the 
appearance of a guard-house. 

“At the appointed hour 1 returned to the house to dine, where I found the Ministnx 
and another person, who had also been invited. W here the dishes were prepared I 
cannot conjecture. 1 can only say, that they were brought in from the street. The 
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first placed on the table was a good soup, which was followed by the inevitable oUa of 
the Spaniards, consisting of beef, mutton, and pork, with an abundant accompaniment 
of vegetables, served up together. Then came a dish of rice, cooked a la VaLendana , 
and tolerably saturated with oil, which, however, did not prevent my finding it very 
good. Some beef a la mode was then served up, that smacked a little of garlic, but 
which I had no objection to on that account. The next dish contained a good sized 
fowl and a small chicken, both together, and side by side, like mother and daughter. 
A quantity of vegetables— plantains, pumpkins, and sweet potatoes — all in the same 
plate, were then placed on the table; and, finally, came a pudding, which terminated 
the dinner. The desert consisted of fruit and sweetmeats^ and then were brought 
in cigars arid coffee. We were attended at table by soldiers in no small number, who 
performed the part of waiters, and 1 verily believe that half of the little garrison of 
Truxillo was that day in requisition for our service. 

“The conversation during dinner turned on topics chiefly relating to the United 
States; a country that seemed to have excited the curiosity of the Commandant, but 
of which he possessed only a slight decree of knowledge. I replied to many of his 
questions on this subject; hut when 1 stated to him distinctly the population, com- 
merce, nnd resources of our Republic, the progress of the arts, and the facilities of com¬ 
munication by land and water, he would snule, shake his heod, and cast a meaning 
look at the Miuistro, as much as to say that he was not to be imposed on. This, though 
I was relating nothing but the truth, embarrassed me, and made me feel as if I had 
been detected in using the privilege of a traveller. 1 thought to extricate myself from 
this awkward position, by reducing my subsequent statements to the standard of bio 
belief. Accordingly, I relieved the ship Pennsylv iniaof no inconsiderable weight, by re¬ 
ducing her hundred and forty-eight guns to one hundred. The rale of travelling in 
rail cars I stated to be from fifteen to twenty miles, instead of front twenty to thirty. 

I even curtailed th6 amount of the national revenue, and actually purloined tlie United 
States of ten or a dozen millions.” 


S 1 VEE or IZABAL. 

‘‘It was late in the evening before our vessel gained the mouth of the Izabal. Thie 
river takes it rise in a great fresh water lake called Go\fo dulce, and pursues a mean¬ 
dering course for some fifty miles, before falling into the sea. At the head of that lake 
is situated the town of Izabal, the port of our destination. The entrance to this river 
is scarcely discernible, even in the day-time, to an unpractised eye, till within about • 
hundred yards of it, when an opening is perceived in the mountains like the mouth of 
an immenseenvern. The effect, as we approached it in the night, was still more striking; 
a starry sky affording just light enough to guide us on our path, but not sufficient to 
make objects distinctly visible. On entering the opening just mentioned, we seemed 
penetrating into the bowels of the earth. On each side of us towered the lofty and 
precipitous mountains that form the banks of the river; and immediately in front rose 
a high land, dark and frowning, as if to debar completely our further progress. 

“About midnight the moon rose, and the effect of her pale silvery light on the treea 
and the water was beautiful beyond description. I could now see objects more dis¬ 
tinctly, and felt satisfied that if there is any thing picturesque, beautiful, and sublime in 
nature, it must be the entrance to this river. The banks use to a height of from two 
to three hundred feel, and are clothed with a rich and impenetrable foliage, the branches 
of the trees spreading several yards over the water. In some places this foliage sud¬ 
denly disappears, and a vast naked rock, smooth and flat, and perfectly perpendicular, 
rises like a stupendous wall, at the foot of which the depth of water admits of o vessel, 
brushing the very face of the precipice without danger. Here and there may be seen 
a rill of water, as clear as crystal, coursing from lop to bottom of this natural wall, or 
gushing out from a fissure in its side. At other places, a group of rocks assumes the 
appearance of an old castle or ruinous fortification. The stream varies in width from 
a hundred and fifty to three hundred feet, and is in piany places thirty fathoms deep. 
It is dolled at intervals with little islands covered with reeds; and the sharp turnings 
it mokes, give continual interest and variety to the scenery. 

“As we proceeded, the noise of the water thrown up by the paddles startled the 
tenants of this beautiful wilderness; and every now and then we heard a plunge, like 
that of an alligator, or an otter, seeking the deepest recesses of the river,or the scream 
of an aquatic bird flying across the stream : the only sounds that disturbed the silence 
of this solitary scene. 

“ In the course of the niszht the boat stopped at a little fort colled San Pelipe, to take 
in fuel. During this detention I allowed myself a little rest, but was up again the next 
morning by daylight, when I found that the boat was not yet ready to start The 
scene around, illuminated by the first rays of the sun, appeared to me even more 
striking and beautiful than when I had beheld it by moonlight. The lofty and um¬ 
brageous trees exhibited every variety of green, from the deepest tint to the lightest, 
and were alive with singing birds, while parrots and mackawa kept up a continued 
•cream. Now and then a monkey would show himself for an instant, twinging by 
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his tail from a twig, or leaping from branch to branch. The little fort, with its ruinous 
battlements, could be seen partly reflected in the water, the surface of which was 
skimmed by the alcatrazes intent on their prey, and seemingly unconscious of our 
presence.” 

cmiRi. 


“This man, whose name is now in the mouth of every one in Central America, and 
whose acts have been productive of so much trouble in that country, is a half-Indian, 
and waB a soldier in the Federal army, where he never rose higher than a corporal. 
On the disbanding of the troops, he was discharged; and being left to his own resources, 
he was fain to procure a precarious subsistence by dealing in hogs, which he bought in 
the country, and sold in the market of Guatemala. When the sanitary regulations 
were adopted, he was appointed to the charge of one of the stations, with the command 
of about a dozen men. With these few men, whom be seduced, and persuaded to 
follow him in hiB hazardous enterprise, he appeared in open rebellion, proclaiming a 
new order of things, and calling upon the inhabitants of the Indian villages, he marched 
through to join his standard. This little force increased almost immediately to sixty 
men, and continuing to augment, enabled Carrera to attack and destroy, on several 
occasions, the scattered troops of the Government, whose arms and accoutrements he 
distributed among his followers. The views which Carrera professed to entertain could 
not be more flattering; to the prejudices, nor belter calculated to dazzle the nunds, of the 
infatuated Indians. These views he declared to be the reinstatement of the Archbishop, 
who had been expelled from Guatemala, the restitution ot the Church property, the 
restoration of the Monkish orders, the revival of the old Spanish laws, the expulsion of 
foreigners, and the abolition of contributions. 

“In the mean time, the inactivity of the Executive, and the want of system and 
concert on the part of the military commanders, permitted the insurrection to progress 
to such a degree, that wiien measures were at length adopted for suppressing it, the 
strength of the Government proved inadequate to the task. The factious Indians did 
not hesitate to meet the Federal troops in the field, and in some engagements with 
them, came off with complete success. They now attacked and entered considerable 
towns, levied contributions, and threatened the capital. In this state of things, a 
resolution was adopted, which, so far from being attended with the favorable result 
expected, onlv served to expose the weakness of the Government, and to encourage in¬ 
surrection. it was resolved to send a deputation to Can-era, to negotiate with him, and 
to induce him, by the most flattering concessions, to sheathe his sword, and to disband 
his followers. 

“This deputation was accordingly appointed, and sent in quest of Carrera. whom 
they found at a place called Maiaqueacuintla. The conference took place in the open 
air, and a Doctor Castilla, an ecclesiastic, one of the deputies, addressing the rebel 
chief, represented to him the enormity of the crime of rebellion, the distress and rum 
he was bringing upon his country, and the folly of believing in the iniquitous act ascribed 
to the Government, of having poisoned the waters; and concluded by a hint, that his 
submission would not go unrequited. The reply of Carrera was, afier disclaiming all 
views of private interest, that the spirit and practice of the Government was incom¬ 
patible with religion; that consequently such a government could not be good; and 
that he was only practising a lesson they hail taught him, namely, the right of insur¬ 
rection. This reasoning was easily refuted by the eloquent Doctor, who, occasionally 
also addressed the rebel soldiers who Burrounded him. Carrera now began to evince 
strong symptoms of impatience and uneasiness. He saw that his arguments were all 
demolished, and that his men were listening to the speaker with attention and com¬ 
placence, and that there was a possibility of their turning against him and deserting 
him. He suddenly imposed silence on the Doctor, and, in order to inflame the minds 
of his people, had recourse to a falsehood, asserting in the most vehement manner that 
he himself bad been o tiered by the A ministration, twenty dollars for every Indian he 
should poison. Thereupon, the deputies, seeing not only the inutility, but the danger 
of pursuing their object any farther, gave up the discussion, and withdrew. * 

“A few days after, Carrera, with three or four thousand Indians at his back, appeared 
before Guatemala, and as no effectual resistance could be opposed to him, he entered 
and took possession of the city. The alarm and confusion of the inhabitants, may easily 
be imagined. The scenes that followed were such as were to be expected in a city 
abandoned to the rapacity and cruelty of a barbarous horde. Houses were broken open 
and plundered; the worst of outrages were committed on private lamilies; a number 
of persons were shot down in the streets, and the Vice-President, Salnza, was killed 
in his own house. It is due to Carrera to say, that these excesses were not committed 
by his directions, and that perhaps it was not in his power to prevent them. As soon as 
an opportunity was afforded, some of the authorities came to a parley with Carrera, 
and prayed him to state the terms on which he would evacuate the city. The demands 
of the rebel chief were, ‘all the money and all the arms that the government could com¬ 
mand. He was, however, finally satisfied with eleven thousand dollars, a certain number 
of muskets, and—strange as it must seem—the rank of Lieutenant-General, which was 
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offered to, and accepted by, him. The latter concession seems to have been the most 
gratifying to this modern Massaniel o, who, in his impatience to display his newly 
acquired honors, appropriated to himself, and put on, a uniform belonging to a General 
Prem. In compliance with the agreement made, he now collected his forces, and with 
a good sum of money, and all his men well armed, withdrew from the city. 

“But from that day toe star ol Carrera ceased to shine with its usual brightness. 
Having attacked the town of Amauun, with a body of four hundred men, he was 
repulsed with much loss by a company of sixty Federal soldiers. He was equally un¬ 
successful in another attack upon another town, called Salami , where he lost several 
men, and was obliged to retreat in disorder. As the season advanced, he saw his ranks 
becoming daily more thin by the desertion of his followers, who left him in order to 
attend to the collection of their little corn crops, on which the subsistence of their fami¬ 
lies depended. In this state of things, a conspiracy was formed against him by one of 
his associates, called Monreal. This man and a few others who had joined in the en¬ 
terprise, suddenly fell upon Carrera at a moment when he was alone, secured his person, 
conducted him lo a solitary place, and having lied him to a tree, were on the point of 
shooting him, when the timely arrival of Laureano, Carrera’s brother, saved the victim 
from the doom that threatened him. The tables were now turned upon Monreal, who, 
before he could effect his escape, was seized, and shot at the foot of the same tree to 
which he had tied his chief. 

“In the mean time, General Moraznn, the President, had taken the command of the 
army in person, and having organized and increased it, made so skilful a disposition of 
his troops, that which ever way the insurgents turned, they were met by an opposing 
force. Carrera now was fain to betake himself to the mountains, from which he de¬ 
scended occasionally, to Bcour the country and procure the means of subsistence. In 
these excursions his force was divided into small parties of from twenty to fifty men. 
His practice was to abstain from touching the persons or properties of the Indians, of 
of the poorer cla98 of the whites, and to respect the curates. But the haciendas of 
the rich were attacked and plundered, the wealthy in smull defenceless towns were 
subjected to heavy contributions} foreigners falling into their hands were cut off 
without mercy, and the unwary traveller was stopped on the road and stripped of every 
thing. 

“Such was still the posture of affairs at the time of my departure from the country. 
It is probable, however, that while this is being written, the active measures of General 
Morazan for putting down the insurrection have been successful, and that the career of 
the rebel hero has been brought to a close.’ 1 

Our limits do not admit of a more extended notice of, or more copious extracts 
from, this volume ; we have, however, given enough, we trust, to tempt the reader 
to look for the work itself, which we confidently recommend to hia perusal. 


The History or the Navy or the United States. By J. Finimoeb Coops*. 

In two volumes, pp. 876. Philadelphia; Lea and Blanchaed. 

Designing, hereafter, to present an able article, from the competent pen of a friend 
in the service, upon the progress and condition of the United States’ Navy, of which 
these volumes will form the basis, we shall refrain, at present, from adverting to the 
work, farther than to say, that the natural y high expectations which hate been ex¬ 
cited, in relation to its records, in the hands of Mr. Cooper, will in no respect be dis- 
uppointed. The history is complete, from the earliest to the latest aeeessible dates, 
and embraces, with sufficient of agreeable detail, all those prominent points and inci¬ 
dents, seized and grouped with signal taste and judgment, which are always so attrac¬ 
tive to the general reader. Our author’s familiarity with, and love of, his- theme, 
with his acknowledged powers of sea sketching, have contributed to the excellence 
of the work, which will go far toward the redemption of a literary fame, wofully 
lessened of late, by productions unworthy of the author’s pen. We join in the just 
complaints of the public, against the absence of a table of contents, or index. It will 
be a work of frequent reference, and should be arranged with an eye to the conveni¬ 
ence of the reader. 
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Th* Dramatic Works op William Shakspeare. With a Life of the Poet, and 

Notes, Original and Selected. In seven volumes. Boston: Hilliard, Gray and 

Company. New-York: G. and C. Carvill. 

We have received more than one intimation, that the remarks which we recently 
made, in relation to the superiority in externals, which characterize the better v/orks 
of the Boston press, should be taken cum grano satis; and that Philadelphia and 
New-York, to say nothing of other cities, and towns, might well be represented, in 
a contest for the palm of typographical excellence. But we abide by our position; 
and triumphantly adduce this edition of Shakspeare, as undeniable proof that our 
ground is wholly impregnable. Whether we regard the solidity and whiteness of 
the paper, the sloe-black ink, the beauty of arrangement, and the clearness and even¬ 
ness of the impression, the work in question may be pronounced the most beautiful 
specimen of the ‘art preservative of all arts’ ever submitted to the American public, 
and as fully equalling the finest productions of the London press. As Americans, 
we should be proud to exhibit these volumes abroad. The publishers have taken 
care, also, that the internal should accord with the external propriety. The text of 
the great dramatist is given with the utmost possible accuracy ; a careful examina¬ 
tion, to this end, having been made, of all the best editions, ancient and modern. 
Doubtful or obscure passages are illustrated by notes, as brief as practicable, and 
yet comprehending all that was necessary for elucidation. In short, the whole is, by 
far, and in all respects, the most perfect edition of Shakspeare, that ever came under 
our observation ; and as such, we cord ially commend it to the public favor. It is 
embellished with a superb engraving of ‘ the Immortal,’ from the celebrated picture, 
in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, at Stowe, England. 


Chbvbley, or the Man of Honor. By Lady Bulwer. 
pp. 625. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 


In two volumes, 12mo. 


It has been generally known, heretofore, in this country, that after a ‘ cat-and-dog- 
ical* kind of life, for several years, the author of Pelham and his better half had 
taken refuge in separate lodgings, and ‘ refused to treat.’ Hence, when it was an¬ 
nounced that Lady Bulwer had a novel in press, giving an exposfi of the whole 
domestic squabble, from its incipency to the final catastrophe, every novel-reader was 
on the qui vive to peruse the humiliating record, so soon as it should escape from the 
hands of the binder. The book has been published, and is now extant throughout 
the Union; and as it will probably begin to be laid aside for ever, by the time these 
pages will have reached our readers, we shall confine our notice of the work to very 
brief limits. 

One thing is certain; if Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer be the husband and father 
here depicted, he deserves a far abler pen, and more caustic satire, than his sometime 
companion can lay claim to; but, as in the Yankee character of ‘ Mr. Snobguess,’ 
which claims to be equally faithfully drawn, there is not the slightest particle of 
vraisemblance 1 we are bound to think that the book is a collection of gross carica¬ 
tures; the convenient vehicle of a disappointed and revengeful spirit. As a novel, 
it strikes us as sui generis^ unless we place it in the class of ‘ Home-as-Found,’ 
which was, like 1 Cheveley,’ a medium for the visitation of private retribution, for 
real or fancied wrongs. Such a work must always be plotless and desultory, since 
the object is, not to entertain, but to be satirical, and ‘excruciatingly severe.’ 
There are two or three scenes, and several passages, in these volumes, which con- 
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vince us that the author is capable of writing a far better book; but until she does, 
we shall yield but little space to a display of her literary pretensions. That Lady 
Bulw£R has had domestic wrongs, we do not doubt. The error was evidently not 
all on one side; yet we think we can see, that many of her grounds of complaint are 
the natural results of her own conduct, and were not altogether unprovoked. In 
short, we believe the fair lady loved her dogs better than she did her husband, after 
the second year of their marriage. We need not commend the work to the public, 
for its curiosity has already demanded two editions, and its maw is still capacious. 


Deerbrook : A Novel. By Harriet Martineau. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 609. 
New-York: Harper and Brothers. 


For reasons elsewhere stated, we are unable to attempt an adequate or even a 
general review of this latest work of Miss Martineau. We can only say, that in 
this, more than in any other volumes she has ever put forth, does she show that she 
knows ‘ how to observe,’ and how to feel. To a good degree of that progressive in¬ 
terest, in incident and development of character, which should distinguish a success* 
ful work of fiction, 1 Deerbrook’ unites some most quiet, truthful pictures of human 
passions and affections. In portions of the work the style is faultless, the thoughts 
noble, and beautiful exceedingly. As evidence of this, we ask the reader to take 
the following episodical passage home to the heart: 


“There needs no other proof that happinessis the most wholesome moral atmosphere, 
and that in which the immortality of man is destined ultimately to thrive, than the ele¬ 
vation of soul, the religious aspiration, which attends the first assurance, the first sober 
certainly, of true love. There is much of this religious aspiration amidst all warmth of 
virtuous affections. There is a vivid love of God in the child that lays its cheek against 
the cheek of its mother, and clasps its arms about her neck. God is thanked (perhaps 
unconsciously) for the brightness of his earth, on summer evenings, when a brother 
and 6isler, who have long been parted, pour out their heart-stores to each other, and 
feel their course of thought brightening as it runs. When the aged parent hears of the 
honors his children have won, or looks round upon their innocent faces as the glory of 
his decline, his mind reverts to Him who in them prescribed the purpose of his life, and 
bestowed its grace. But, religious as is the mood of every good affection, none is so 
devotional as that of love, especially so called. The soul is then the very temple of 
adoration, of faith, of holy purity, of heroism, of charity. At such a moment the hu¬ 
man creature shoots up into the angel: there is nothing on earth too defiled for its cha¬ 
rity— nothing in hell too appalling for its heroism — nothing in heaven too glorious for 
its sympathy. Strengthened, sustained, vivified by that most mysterious power, union 
with another spirit, it lcels itself set well forth on the way of victory over evil, sent out 
conquering and to conquer. There is no other such crisis in human life. The philoso¬ 
pher may experience uncontrollable agitation in verifying his principle of balancing sys- 
tems of worlds, feeling, perhaps, as if he actually saw the creative hand in the act of 
sending the planets forth on their everlasting way; but this philosopher, solitary seraph 
as he may be regarded amidst a tnyriud of men, knows at such a moment no emotions 
so divine as those of the spirit becoming conscious that it is beloved — be it the pea¬ 
sant girl in the meadow, or the daughter of the sage, reposing in her father’s confi¬ 
dence, or the artisan beside his loom, or the man of letters musing by his fire-side. 
The warrior, about to strike the decisive blow for the liberties of a nation, however im¬ 
pressed with the solemnity of ihehour, is not in a state of such lofty resolution as those 
who, by joining hearts, are laying their joint hands on the whole wide realm of futurity 
for their own. The statesman who, in the moment of success, feels that an entire claaa 
of social sins and woes is annihilated by his band, is not conscious of so holy and so 
intimate a thankfulness as they who are aware that their redemption is come in the pre¬ 
sence of a new and sovereign affection. And these are many — they are in all corners 
of every land. The statesman is the leader of a nation — the warrror is the gTace of an 
age—the philosopher is the birth of a thousand years; but the lover — where is he not? 
Wherever parents look round upon their children, there hehasbeen — whereverchildren 
are at play together, there he will soon be—wherever there are roofs under which men 
dwell, wherever there is an atmosphere vibrating with human voices^ there is the lover, 
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•nd there it his lofty worship going on, unspeakable, but revealed in the brightness of 
the eye, the majesty of the presence, and the high temper of the discourse. Men have 
been ungrateful and perverse; they have done what they could to counteract, to debase, 
thi 9 most heavenly influence of their life; but the laws of their Maker are too strong, 
the benignity of their Father is too patient and fervent, for their opposition to withstand: 
•nd true love continues, and will continue, to send up its homage amidst the medita¬ 
tions of every eventide, and the busy hum of noon, and the song of the morning stars.” 

We are confident that we need add nothing to this extract, to prove that the work 
from whieh it was taken, is well written; and we must ask the reader to rely upon 
our recommendation, without adducing proof, that in most respects, as a novel pro¬ 
per, 4 Deerbrook* will richly reward perusal. 


As Inquiby nrro thb Origin of thb Antiquities of Amebica. By John Dbla- 

field, Jb. With an Appendix, Notes, etc. In one volume, royal quarto, pp. 143. 

New-York: Colt, Bubgess and Company. 

Considering the circumstances under which this volume has been produced, it 
must be regarded as a very remarkable work, as well in its manner as its matter. In 
its externals of paper, printing, and pictorial illustration, for which the publishers 
arc alone indebted to the ‘queen city’ of the west, it will compare with any similar 
publication extant. The book opens with a well written preface, from the pen of 
Bishop M’Ilvaine, of Ohio, in which he demonstrates the coincidence of the sacred 
records with the evidences of antiquity, and satisfactorily reconciles the contradict 
tions which many have contended existed in the different statements of the Mosaie 
and geological accounts of the creation. The work itself, upon which we now enter, 
is a chain of facts, collected from numerous authors, and other authentic sources, and 
is, we may believfe, what it claims to be, a successful effort to prove, that the region 
of civilization among the aborigines of the Cordilleras and the Andes, comprehended 
one large family, whom the effects of climate and peculiarity of country have divided 
into different tribes and nations, speaking diverse dialects, and possessing dissimilar 
customs; and were descended from one common source, which emigrated from the 
North, and on its way constructed the various tumuli, embankments, fossa, etc., 
found in Western North America. Well-engraved and various crania support the 
anatomical evidence that is brought forward; and mythological proofs, faithfully 
copied and colored, are numerous and conclusive. An ‘ Aztec map/ some fourteen 
feet in length, the antiquity and authenticity of which is clearly established, accom¬ 
panies the volume, which delineates, by figures and hieroglyphics, explained by a 
1 key/ the travels of this race through America. It should be added, that there is a 
valuable appendix, containing notes, and a ‘ View of the Causes of the Superiority 
of the men of the Northern over those of the Southern hemisphere, by James Laket, 
BdL D/ These * Antiquities’ are published for subscribers only; and we are glad to 
learn that an agent is now engaged in exhibiting the work to our citizens, who, we 
can well believe, will not be indifferent to so laborious and satisfactory an exposition 
of the * venerable relics of the by-gone time/ which have elicited so much specula¬ 
tion and astonishment, both in Europe and America. 
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It is well that the following, from a friend and correspondent who is ever welcome 
to our pages, did not reach us in the time of ‘ moving accidents,* when the advent of 
May in the metropolis is heralded by bonfires of bed-straw, ‘the sacrifice of the inno¬ 
cents,’ who have there sought safety and concealment, and the rout and rabblement of 
carmen, enraged housewives, and sulky men-folk l 

THE FIRST OF MAY IN SAVANNAH. 

1 How oft the village train, from labor free. 

Led up their spmt* beneath the spreading tree; 

While many a paBtime circled in the shade, 

The young contending, as the old surveyed; 

And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 

. Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired.' 

‘ How different is our celebration of May-day from yours! While your streets are 
lumbered with old bedsteads, bureaus, and side-boards, ours is bright and gay with 
music and military parades. While your pretty lasses shut themselves up, or run away 
from the city, to escape the general sacking, ours are bedecking their fair brows with 
flowers, for the due celebration of the great day. The morning is passed in a general 
parade of all the volunteer companies, followed in the afternoon by a pic-nic, in tha 
woods, surrounding the city. About three o’clock, the whole population of the town 
was in motion, toward ‘the common,’ an immense lawn, near the southern suburbs, 
stretching away for a mile along the city, and fringed on all sides by a forest of ever¬ 
greens. Just where the town and the forest meet, our two quoit-clubs have erected 
small white buildings, for the accommodation of the members, which peep prettily out 
from the green trees, the undergrowth from which has been cleared away and levelled, 
so as to give the surrounding groves a park-like appearance. In the rear of these, art 
woods, filled with roses, and jessamines, and wild flowers innumerable. This was 
the scene of the rural festivities. During the preceding night, some kind fairies had 
erected a sylvan palace; and about a stone’s throw in front of the portal, the same 
liberal elves had erected a May-pole, adorned in the most fantastic guise, with garlands 
and flowers of every shade and hue. Around this, stakes were driven into the sod, 
and surrounded with a cord, to keep off the pressure of the crowd from the fair in¬ 
mates. The citizens now began to pour in from every avenue of the city, In carriages, 
gigs, ‘buggies,’ and on foot, all eager to arrive in season for the grand election. 

‘The fair candidates, too, now began to assume their places within the circle, while 
their mothers, scarcely less eager, sat in their carriages, awaiting the decision. One 
could almost see the hearts of the gay, brilliant, and beautiful creatures within the 
ring, fluttering through their gossamer dresses, as they promenaded around, in front Of 
the immense throng. I have seen many assemblages of beauty in my time, but never 
has it been my lot to see so many really beautiful creatures, and the oldest not over 
fourteen. They looked like sylphs, with their long hair floating in the breeze, stream¬ 
ing with gay ribbons and gayer flowers, while their eyes fairly blazed with the unwonted 
excitement. The interest was yet too intense for the merry laugh; but the amiable 
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lasses smiled as brightly as their own chosen day of the year. Expectation was now 
on tip-toe, and the throng outside manifested symptoms of impatience, while all eyes 
within the consecrated circle were bent with eager expectation toward the town. 
Presently a cloud of du9t in that direction, foretold to the fair expectants the advent of 
their little beaux; and such a cavalcade as it turned out to be, beggars all description. 
Twentyorthirty youth, between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, mounted on fine steeds, 
and dressed in something like Byron’s Grecian costume, in one of his portraits, each 
with a light blue cap, bound round with silver, and two broad white feathers, falling 
back from the loop, and each wearing a polished dagger, in a black shining belt, buckled 
tight round his waist; all together formed one of the most beautiful and imposing 
spectacles imaginable. These juvenile knights dismounted and entered the enclosure; 
and after paying their devoirs to the fluttering and expecting little beauties, proceeded 
at once to the grand election of the day. It was conducted upon republican principles, 
notwithstanding that it was the election of a queen. The majority of votes were told 
in favor of little Miss P-,who was crowned with all due ceremony, and con¬ 

ducted to her sylvan palace; thence she was escorted to the dance, by the leader of 
the gay cavalcade. The inspiring music struck up, and the partners ‘paired off’ upon 
the green. It was a charming sight to see so many youthful hearts joyous and happy. 
Your sacked city would have stopped still, bag and baggage, to have beheld such a 
scene. Before night closed in, the whole green was covered with parties of dancers and 
waltzers; nor was it wholly confined to the ‘juvenile portion of the community.’ Their 
elders soon caught the infection, and many a fair belle seemed glad to live over again 
her own girlish days, in a frolic upon the sward. Ices and refreshments, of every sort, 
circulated as freely as smiles, which were neither few nor far between. Where the 
comfits came from, I could never learn. The fairies seemed to have prepared every 
thing. The entire lawn was literally strewed with flowers, and the very trees seemed 
to have partaken of the universal gayety; for they too were hung with bright blossoms, 
and fragrant with the richest perfumes. 

‘These May-day celebrations form little eras in the lives of these lovely, budding 
creatures, to which they can recur with pleasure, through a long life time Few of our 
enjoyments are of the present tense ; they are mostly retrospective or prospective, and 
are, after a certain period, for the most part ‘pleasures of memory.’ Is it not wise, 
then, to strew these flowers plentifully along the path of life, that their brilliant huea 
may be occasionally caught, as we look back over the scene'? Long may the beauti¬ 
ful ones who celebrated the first of May, 1839, in Savannah, live to look back upon it, 
as one of the gayest and happiest days of their lives!’ 


Death of John Galt, Esq. — Recent arrivals from England, bring intelligence of 
the death of John Galt, Esq, author of ‘Laurie Todd,’ ‘Mansie Wauch,’ and other 
well-known works. We have been for some months prepared for this sad event; and 
believe it came later than even the deceased himself anticipated. In a letter which 
accompanied his last communication to this Magazine, the touching ‘ Soliloquy on 
Awakening in the same Bed-room, after an absence of thirty Years, while afflicted with 
eleven strokes and aggravations of Paralysis,’ Mr. Galt spoke of his near dissolution 
in terms of melting tenderness. He was then well nigh as helpless as an infant, and 
his speech bad in a great measure failed him. Indeed, his very hand-w-riting seemed 
to stammer. ‘I feel,’ he writes, ‘that this helpless frame and faltering toiigue will 
soon be silent in the grave. As the dying boy said, ‘I am very cold, it is growing dark, 
and I long to go home!’ We apprized him, by return packet, of kindred cases in this 
country, where health had been restored, after several attacks of paralysis. A brief 
reply, requesting to know the course of treatment pursued in the cases alluded to, and 
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breathing something more of hope, was the last we heard of Mr. Galt, until we learned 
that he had ( gone home.' The desired information, which was immediately forwarded, 
doubtless reached him too late to beof service to him, as might indeed have been anti¬ 
cipated. Mr. Galt was universally and favorably known as an author, and as a man, 
was highly esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. He has left 
numerous friends in America, and several in this city, who bear cordial testimony to 
his amiable manners, and his goodness of heart. 


Thb Lat* Dr. John Cumming, op Savannah. — It has not been onr custom, since 
we have generally had neither the space nor leisure, to notice a moiety of the many 
elegiac tributes, to the memory of persons distinguished for private and public worth, 
which are, and have been, sent us, from almost every section of the country; but the 
‘Eulogy on the late Dr. John Cumming, of Savannah, delivered before the Hibernian 
Society, on the Festival of Saint Patrick, by the Hon. Robert M. Charlton,’ is a 
production of too much merit, to pass wholly unregarded. Dr. Cumming was an Irish¬ 
man, an early emigrant, of fine education, and a graduate of the Edinburgh Medical 
University, who subsequently relinquished his profession for that of a merchant, and 
afterward a factor, at Savannah, where he acquired wealth and distinction, and waa 
honored for his probity, his noble republican principles, and the discharge of high 
military, civil, and moral duties. But it is not so much with the memory of the la¬ 
mented deceased, which is in a measure local, that we have to do, as with the style of 
the ‘ Eulogy,’ of which an impression may be formed from the following passage: 

“How truly does the journey of a single day, its changes and its hours, exhibit the 
history of human life! We rise up in the glorious freshness of a spring morning. The 
dews of night, those sweet tears of nature, are hanging from each bough and leaf, and 
reflecting tne bright an ! myriad hues of the morning. Our hearts are beating with 
hope, our frames buoyant with health. We see no cloud, we fear no storm ; and with 
our chosen and beloved companions clustering around us, we commence our journey. 
Step by step, the scene becomes more lovely; hour by hour, our hopes become brighter. 
A few of our companions have dropped away, but in the multitude remaining, and the 
beauty of the scenery, their loss is unfelt. Suddenly we have entered upon a new 
country. The dews of the morning are exhaled by the fervor of the noon-day sun; 
the friends that started with us are disappearing. Some remain, but their looks are 
cold and estranged ; others have become weary, and have laid down to their rest; but 
new faces are smiling upon us, and new hopes beckoning us on. Ambition and Fame 
are before us, but V'outh and Affection are behind us. The scene ib more glorious and 
brilliant, but the beauty and freshness of the morning have faded and for ever. But 
still our steps fail not, our spirits droop not. Onward and onward we go: the horizon 
of happiness and fame recedes as we advance to it; the shadows begin to lengthen, 
and the chilly airs of evening are usurping the fervor of the noon-day. Still we press 
onward : the goal is not yet won, the haven nor yet reached. The bright orb of Hope 
that had cheered us on, is sinking in the West; our limbs begin to grow faint, our 
hearts to grow sad: we turn to gaze upon the scenes that we have passed, but the 
shadows of twilight have interposed their veil between us : we look around for the old 
and familiar faces, the companions of our travel, but we gaze in vain to find them : we 
have outstripped them all in our race after pleasure, and the phantom yet uncaught, in 
a land of strangers, in a sterile and inhospitable country, the night-time overtakes us: 
the dark and terrible night-time of death, and weary and heavy-laden, we lie down to 
rest in the bed of the grave! Happy, thrice happy is he, who hath laid up treasures 
for himself, for the distant and unknown to-morrow. And Such duty, we fondly hops^ 
our aged and revered companion had accomplished ; and whh regret for his fate, sor¬ 
row for our loss, sympathy for his relatives, and respect for his memory, we drop the 
curtain over his mortal career, and leave him with.bis Father and his God.” 

Ws need not ask the reader to admire with us the grace and beauty of this passage. 
It is only equalled by the admirable comparison of human life to a river, mads by 
Bishop Hebsr, in one of his touching discourses. 
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A M’Grawler Criticism. — The last number of Blackwood’s Magazine has a scorch¬ 
ing review, which must make Mr. Gardner’s last work any thin-j but ‘Pleasant Recol¬ 
lections of a Dilettanti,’ to him, at least. A tory bias, however, seems to lie at the 
bottom of the attack, and especially a little pique, that the author was not better 
pleased with Edinburgh, which the reviewer defends against his animadversions. 
Nevertheless, we abide by bis sketch of the 'Old Town;’ for we have heard his outlines 
filled up by other travellers. One has said, speaking of the high houses, in a narrow 
'close* of the ancient part of Edina : 

‘You may cation a friend of some ton,and discover him, 

With a slioe-muker over, and n stay-muker uuder him: 

My dwelling begins with a periwig-maker; 

I ’m under a corn-cutler, over a baker ; 

Above, the chiropodist; cookery too; 

O'er that is a laundress, o’er her is a Jew ; 

A painter and tailor divide the eighth flat. 

And a dancing academy thrives over that!* 


THE FINK ARTS. 


National Academy or Design. — This exhibition is not so rood as the four or five preceding} 
partly because several of tbe best contributors, among them Mr. Cole, have sent nothing; and 
partly because most of the artist* have become moro corrupted by a manner which has grown up of 
late, prompted and encouraged by an aberration of the public taste, in which the artists sympathize 
to a certain extent, and to which they yield, from want of manliness to oppose it. This manner 
originated among the degenerate Itnlinn* of the present century, and was brought hither by some 
of our own 'enterprising' spirits, who fancied that the country which produced the renowned 
artists of Leo’s age, would furnish all applicants with ample instruction, whether they could un¬ 
derstand it or nnL Beside these worthies, who traversed Italy and France with the expedition of 
money-collectors, and peeped at England through spy-glosses, sundry Italian, French, and German 
humbugs have come among us, to astonish the natives with pictures that have enough likeness of 
nature to appear'very natural’to superficial observers, and sufficient villanons contradiction of 
nature, to be ‘very striking’ to all who have the misfortune to see them. This wretched manner 
has infected nearly all the New-York artists, and several in other cities, and has done more than all 
other causes to destroy the power of pleasing which they otherwise might have possessed. But I 
will postpone farther remarks upon it, until I have occasion to notice it iu some of the pictures. 

No. 60. ‘ Mrs. Wood, as Amina,’ full length portrait, by T. Si'LLY, is hung in so bad a light, that I 
cannot well see its prominent effect. The varnish glistens on the upper part The face possesses 
considerable beauty of form and character, and the coloring about the neck has purity and transpa¬ 
rency. The genera] effect of light, dark, and color, is not fine; the lights want brightness, tbe 
shades want depth and purity, being too much tinted with vermilion, and other red and radish-brown 
colors. The picture was not intended to be brilliant, as it should not be; but it should have been 
rich and mellow, aud the back-ground more like nature. The flesh seems dry, as if the perspira¬ 
tion were obstructed ; the drapery sullied ; and tbe dark masses, generally, are not transparent and 
rich, but powdery and dull. He has relied too much on the actress and the scene-painter, and not 
enough on himself, to produce a dramatic representation of the Somnambula; but still there is much 
in it that is agreeable, and even beautiful. The figure is well drawn, saving the hands and foot, 
which are somewhat defective. 

No. 57. A child, by Sully, has still more the defect of dryness and feebleness of color, and no re¬ 
deeming qualities, of much consequence. Generally, this artist gives an air of dignity and gentility 
to his portraits; and, though defective in color, he is the best portrait-painter in the country. 

No. 58, by James Freeman. Two boys’ heads, with boyish character, but not very refined. The 
flesh is very well colored, and possesses brightness, without that sacrifice of softness which is gene¬ 
rally made for the purpose of getting this quality in excess. The bands are well imitated; the light on 
the hair is bad; too much like a piece of gray-wool stocking; aod the drapery is of the same cha¬ 
racter. 

No. 68, by T. C. R, A. Hcaly, (not George Healy,) portrait of a man, but not a gentleman, if 
thia picture ia to be trusted. The right hand is very moderately well drawn, for a portrait-painter. 
I do not know what musclea^can turn up iho corners of the mouth in this way, or what flesh boars 
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much resemblance to tho substance of this face. There are many better pictures in the upper tier, 
and few worse any where. 1 am therefore unable to see why this should be in so good a place. 

No. 63, a Landscape, by H. C. Hows. This picture has many of the merits, and soma of 
the defects, of the present English landscape painters. It has good management of light and 
dark, good imitation of objects in the fore and middle grounds, and considerable spirit and 
boldness of execution; but its tone of color is cold; its shadows, in the flesh and some other 
objects, are made impure, by excess of red and other colors. The sky is too blue, when seen by 
common daylight, the clouds are proportionably cold, and the light in the fore-ground, intended 
for weak sunlight, is in the same proportion remote from the warmth of real sunlight. When illu¬ 
mined by gas, it is probably even too warm: but this kind of light is fit only for suck pictures as are 
painted expressly for it, and has been applied to others only by the ‘well-enough-for-lhe-publie’ po¬ 
licy of American exhibitions. Clear day-light is much inclined to blue ; and pure white and gray pig¬ 
ments, when illumined by it, reflect the same excess of blue, and are therefore cool enough for the 
azure tints of the sky; but when the orange-colored light of gas is applied, a great excess of bine 
paint is necessary, to compensate for the difference of color in the light; and beside this intolerable 
evil, gas-light makes yellow, orange, and red tints appear much lighter, and blue tints much darker, 
than they do by daylight, and thus changes the effect of light and dark, and oAen impairs the har¬ 
mony of coloring. Some years ago, an Englishman obtained a patent for a mode of qualifying gas¬ 
light for panoramsr, by transmitting it through blue glasses, of such thickness as to absorb the excess 
of red and yellow rays; and, if there were not more quacks than men of science among the mana¬ 
gers of this feeble ape of the Royal Academy, this method would have been adopted here, if known, 
or invented, if not previously known. But to return to Mr. Hows, (whose name has been mis¬ 
spelled in the catulogue.) He paints skies very blue, and clouds, distances, etc., of corresponding 
coldness; consequently, the gcueral hue appears much colder than nature, which may be a great 
improvement, but which seems to me a great defect; and in this practice, he agrees with most of his 
countrymen, and nearly all the French and Americans, who study the paintings of their contempo¬ 
raries more than the optical treatises of Newton and Brewster, or the paintings of Titian, Claodb, 
and the Dutch, or the source of all beautiful art, Nature. The two other pictures of this artist aro 
better than this, in the main ; indeed they are very clever; and although lean see defects in them, 
I can perceive excellencies that afford me great pleasure. The light and dark, (chiaro-'tcurv,) he 
manages well, as English artists generally do; and this alone will make n picture pleasing, if not 
prevented by offensive color, or some other disagreeable quality. 

Nos. 138, 45, 23,36, by Ingham, Marsiglia, Gambardella, and Mayr. These gentlemen possem, 
in perfection, the manner I alluded to, which may be much better than any thing in Titian, Correggio, 
Paul Veronese, or any of the celebrated masters of color, or even in nature ; but which I cannot 
see in any of those authorities. It consists in excessive brightness, smoothness, and minuteness, 
and total absence of mellowness, freshness, tone, and richness. Could I say what it results from, I 
should expose a chief cause of the corruption of taste and the decay of art, and render a roost im¬ 
portant service to the world ; hut 1 confess my inability to give any thing more than the conjecture, 
that it arises from bad taste and false theories, and from that narrowness of mind, which, in pursuing 
some good qualities, tramples on all others, and pushes to an offensive excess the few it notices at 
alL In the fine fine art of painting, or as the French and Italians moro aptly term it, * the beautiful 
art,’ the spiritual predominates, the physical is subordinate, as its vehicle; and each physical ele¬ 
ment keeps its rank, aud gives its proper aid in bodying forth the emotions of the soul, but is never 
shown for its own sake. ‘ Beautiful art’ is essentially ideal; it makes composition subordinate to ex¬ 
pression, imitation to composition, copying to imitation, and has nothing to do with fac-simile. The 
trade of copying, which these men mistake for art, subjects all things to itself, and never thinks of 
aoul or character. I ask any sensible person if Mr. Ingham’s portraits do not generally appear feeble 
in intellect, affected and ungraceful in expression and action, without just resemblance in substance 
and color, and false, even in mere shape? And the others of this sect, and more who might be 
named, arc not much more or less distinguished by merit, or by vulgar popularity, than is this idol 
of those silly women, who chalk their skins until they produce the ’delicate whiteness’ of kid 
gloves. Take any of their pictures, regard them with your own eyes, unaided by reciprocated 
puffery, and see if they possess dignity or refinement of cliaructer and expression, beauty of form, 
or the dewy freshno<«s and bloom of healthy flesh; aee if they discriminate between the substance* of 
vegetables and minerals; the juicy flower and the sapless rock; the transparent atmosphere and the 
painted wall; the liquid and the dry ; or mark the degrees of transparency which distinguish flesh 
from images of crockery-ware, or painted wood ; marble from plaster, or muslin from paper; and do 
not allow any excuses on the score of defective pigments { for in the bands of Titian, Bassaao, Paul 
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Veronese, Correggio, and others, materials less varied and efficient than we possess, were made to 
rival every beauty that adorns the visible creation. 

No. III). Portrait of a Lady, by Durand. This possesses gentility, grace, and even beauty; 
qualities that do uot abound in this show-room. The dress is tastcftil and neat, and carefully painted; 
and the ckiaro-'gcuro of the picture is effective, yet unobtrusive. 1 think this the best picture I 
have seen of Mr. Durand's; indeed, no portrait in the room appears more lady-like in character, or 
more pleasiag in its general effect; and bad 1 a hundred dollars to spare for such a purpose, 1 would 
rather give it for this than for all Mr. Ingham ever painted. But it grieves me to see that Mr. Du¬ 
rand's taste has suffered by exposure to the pestilent manner of Messrs. Ingham aud Company. Even 
as an accomplished scholar, despite his habitual care to avoid them, will sometimes catch aud re¬ 
peat the vulgarisms of the rabble; or as very refined people in the last century could endure and 
even admire powdered wigs; or as ancient Lombards were charmed to see heads shaven behind, 
and ancient Britons to see themselves painted blue, and South-Sea islanders with tattooing, and so 
forth, and so forth; so this artist, and many others, and most of the public, have beheld this dry, 
feeble, insipid manner, until they can tolerate, aud even like it. At the hazard of appearing vain, 
I advise him and them to go to Nature; look at her in the morning, when the dew gives moisture 
aud freshness to color; at noon, when her splendor is greatest; and iu the vapory twilight, when all 
things are idealized and mellowed by the shadowy gleam that soothed the eyes of Titian, Carracci, 
and Reynolds; Go! subject your eyes and feelings to these genial influences; and you will be cured 
of a corruption of taste, which, if allowed to keep its hold, will degrade you from artists to trades¬ 
men ; from amateurs to mere twaddlers for fashion's sake. 

No. 40. 'Indiau Captives,' by Weir. Something historical, and of course a treat. The femalo 
has good action, drapery, and light and shade; the male has tolerable drapery, but is feeble in 
drawing, and somewhat statuesque, especially in the right leg and foot. His color has a dry und 
dirty appearance, and somewhat hard, like a wooden figure. Of the expression, I had better not 
apeak; as I have little sympathy with those who ascribe the virtues and lofty sentiments of civiliza¬ 
tion to these half stupid barbarians. The soldier is a very good one, but not remarkable for mellow¬ 
ness of color. His armor, weapons, aud the log oo which be sits, could hardly be painted with greater 
truth; but they should have beeu more subordinate. There is considerable tooe, and unity of 
shade, which gives simplicity of general effect; but the coloring lacks richness, mellowness, and 
force; and the chiaro-’scuro is feeble, mouotouous, and unsatisfactory to the eye. Mr. Weie has 
seen too much of the present Italian school, and its flourisbiug branch in this city. 

No. 42, Portrait by W. H. Powell, has a look severely dis igreeahle. There is no resemblance 
to the substance of flesh, and the hands are quite shockiug to an anatomist. The coat and etceteras 
are not so bad ; but they are not so difficult to peiuL Mr. Powell is young, aud has dono quite ae 
well as could have been expecteJ ; but 1 fear he is a spoiled child, and in a way to miss tho art alto¬ 
gether, and become a mere tradesman. He has been wofully deluded by the puffery of several 
very honorable and warm-hearted friends, who are by no means competent to judge of art, or his 
progress ill it; aud the instruction under which he has suffered, has been of that most dangerous 
kind, respectably mediocre, with merit enough to wio the confidence of the inexperieuced, but not, 
enough to be of any essential service to a truly ambitious student, who desires to feel aud possess 
those excellencies by which the great masters have won the admiration of ages. He has wasted hia 
time uoder no instruction at all, or under that of men who were never well taught themselves, and 
who know of the art only so much as busy ingenuity could catch from inferior productions, and the 
casual hints of such as themselves; when he should have been in the schools of Europe, if possi¬ 
ble, or under the instruction of Mr. Morse, who is the best educated artist in this city, and the most 
likely to make a young man seusible of the beauties of nature. Mr. Powell will not feel offended 
at the spparent severity of my remarks, or at my singling him out from among many who are in 
the same predicament, and to whom my censures will apply with equal or greater force. I choose 
him, because he is one of the most promising ; and it is not expedient to speak of each particularly* 

No. 91, by J. T. Harris, is a portrait of a gentleman, who seems to think more of the i UUt than 
the dales. Supposing the color to resemble the original, it is much better than the majority of 
portraits in the room, being less hard and dry. 

No. 59, by W. Hamilton, is a portrait of a little girl, made of something like very flue unglazed 
crockery, and a little dog, made of a mixture of plaster and pipe-clay. 

No. 49. Portrait by b\ R. Spencer. Very creditable to him ; although the flesh is too muchlika 
Signor Ingham's. 

No. 47, hy J. Whitehorne, is a portrait of a lady. If this artist would take as much pains to 
gel tolerable expressioo, as he takes to make his colors glaring, and his substances hard, he might bo 
a respectable manufacturer of portraits. I fear he does not possess a very artist-like ambition. 
VOL. XIII* 71 
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No. 34. D. Dickinson. * Hylas and Nymphs.’ One of the chief trices of our artists, la a pro¬ 
pensity to that species of theft, which consists in purloining the mate riels of their pictures f r om 
prints, paintings, or any thing else, and palming them on the public, without stating whether they 
are or are not original, in order to win praise from incautious journalists. But as euch deception, 
whether it result from mean dishonesty, or from ignorance of its impropriety, cannot hut excite 
doubts respecting the originality of works of artists who would scorn to receive credit that was 
not their due, it is proper that all who are concerned in such matters should be admonished, and 
the imposture exposed. This picture is copied chiefly from one by Henry Howard, Royal Acade¬ 
mician, which was engraved for Charles Hrath’s annual, the Keepsake; but there are several fgurae 
added, whether original or not, I cannot sny, and some heads and limba put in different and worsu 
positions. Our artist's other picture, of 1 Oberon and Titania,’ is much in tha manner of Mr. Howard, 
and 1 must suspect it to be taken from him, although the coloring and execution are so wretched, 
that one should be slow to thiuk they could have come, even so iodirectly, from that clever artist. 
According to the published rules of this academy, copies are not admissible; therefore, the public 
hRve a right to presume that whatever appears in it, is original, or believed to be so, by the com¬ 
mittee. I wish to be distinctly understood, that 1 do not impugn the asetteerof Mr. Dickinson or 
the committee. I am bound in courtesy to presume that such free use of intellectual property is con¬ 
sidered by him, a* it is by the public at large, perfectly excusable. The committee, however, wore 
not sufficiently guarded. 

No. T3. E. Mooney. This portrait has tolerably good imitation of form, substance, and color, 
excepting in the fle»li, with an approach to unity and purity of shade; hot the composition is faulty; 
the red curtain is too conspicuous, and in general, the material not subordinate to the mental. Yon 
tee too distinctly, and feel but vaguely ; and although portraiture gives but slight opportunity for 
the manifestation of tho vital principles of art, still almost every respectable person has moments of 
activity of spirit, which the painter should watch for, aud the expression of which hs shoald catch, 
and adopt to it the whole composition of bis picture, in order that there may be no incoagraity, 
and that the vehicle , form, color, etc., may not draw to itself the attention that is due to tha subset, 
mind. 

No. 202. Landscape. E. Livingston. The lower part very agreeably colored ; tho water trans¬ 
parent and well managed ; tbe sky rather too flat and unbroken. 

No. 200 and 223. Portraits by J. B. Flagg. The first is very bad ; the other has considerable 
merit, but is too pinky in color, and somewhat defective in substanco, especially tbe noee, which la 
‘ woodeny.' Mr. Flagg is very young, considerably less thao twenty ; aud his performances ere 
highly creditable to him. 

No. 22. T. P. Rossiter. This is a very clever sketch ; the chiaro-’scuro and color very agree¬ 
able to the eye. If, as I am informed, Mr. Rossiter is quite a youug man, R may be hoped that bo 
will become an excellent artist, if ho will but study ; for be certainly has a good eye for color and 
effect, and some perception of beauty in form; but I see by another picture of his, that be needs 
to be severely drilled in drawing. If he can muster two hundred dollars a year, for ivo years, 
he had better go to London, and study in tbe Royal Academy, which ia the best school in tho world, 
and the only safe one. 

No. 64. H. Inman. If this resembles the substance and color of flesh, nnd the shape and con¬ 
struction of a lady’s shoulders and neck, the resemblance is not sufficient to deserve soch elaborate 
praise as this artist is accustomed to receivo. Tbe drees, however, is better painted; as well it 
may be, for it is easier executed. Mr. Gray, a mere tad, without doing a very extraordinary feat, 
has painted a head, No. 7), quite as good as this, and a hand considerably better. Mr. Inman’s pic¬ 
ture of children, No. 165. is much more artist-like, at least in the composition and general effect, 
which are very clever, and far better than most things here. But the children are not very child¬ 
like in expression, nor very well proportioned. The arms aud hands, particularly, are too small, 
nnd would become a toy-shop better than a ‘ National Academy a name, let me add, so pompous, 
as to remind me of one I saw over a dingy hole in Paris, ( Cafe de I'Univers 1’ Bat tbe coloring of the 
drapery, the carpet, the cushion,the basket, and ribbon, is very good; nay, quite delightful to the 
eye, after looking at the brainless, boneless, fleshless libels on baman substauae and mind, on either 
aide, by Ingham. But why did he paint the necks of these little folks so dirty I Why did he not 
first wash them, and wipe them moderately, winch would have mods the skin more transparent, 
and given a freshness of color, which is sadly needed. 

No. 231. Portrait by F. Alexander, of Boston. As this artist happens to paint in a deep toaa, 
with some attention to mellowness and hormooy of coloring, it has been considered necessary to 
incline his picture a little more than the one next it — a vary little; which diminishes the light 
from ths proper direction ; and to place around it a plenty of bright Dames, and staring colors. 
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which makes the flesh eppear too dark. Reside, owing to the inclination, the light from the floor 
makes a eery slight but eery mischievous glistening ovor the surface of tho varnish, producing 
great disturbance and irregularity of effect. But this picture is very well composed, and executed ; 
jet the flesh seems to want that dewy freshness, which you see when the atmot>pbrre is moderately 
humid, and tbe perspiration unchecked. If it were hung in any tolerable light, it would probably 
appear sufficiently bright in tbe flesh ; but it is not painted in the New-York manner, and therefore 
has not found favor with the committee. 

No. 854. Portrait, by W. Pace. This is the best colored of his pictures, and is as good as any 
in the room, so far as hue is concerned. The face, below the forehead, is well drawn, and has very 
•Bitch the substance and color of flesh; but the forehead is too indiscriminately rounded, as if it 
were turned in a lathe, and is not entirely free from objection on the score of hardness. The bauds 
are ca re fully painted, with tolerable color; but a little overwrought and hard, and the right oue not 
anatomically correct, nor drawn with much skill. His other pictures are inferior to this, particularly 
in substance and color. No. 117 is decidedly hard and dry. 

No. 74. Landscape, by T. Doughty. This is a very pleasing picture, and one of the best, if not 
the very best, that I have seen from this artist. The geueral effect of color aud ebiaro-’senro ia 
agreeable; the trees, aud other objects, well grouped; the imitation good, and tbe coloring of 
individual objects has much trutju 

Nos. 31 aud 32. Landscapes, by A. Richardson. This artist bus several very clever little 
pictures bere. He composes with facility, and has a good feeling for chiaro-'scuro and color. 
Owing to their small sine, they do not appear so well here as they would if bung on walls with 
reasonable spaces between them. 

No. 20. The Great Adirondack Prss. Painted on the spot, by C. Ingham, N. A. If there be any 
persons of taste, who are not already convinced of the justice of my remarks upon this person’s 
labors, they need but look at this daub. In the description which he quotes, it is said : ‘The 
shadows of night are veiling the awful precipice, which forms the back ground of the picture.* 
With tbe spirit of mere mechanical deliueution, destitute of all poetic feeling, he has failed to pro- 
fit by tbe hint of tbe writer, to give the obscurity of eveniug shude, and tbe glow of an eveniug 
sky, which might have imparted magnitude and effect to this ‘ precipice,* which he has made more 
mbowkimdbU than 4 awful.* 8ocb lilliputian minutiae, such tame mouolony, such absence of all true 
substance, color, space, and atmosphere, I never saw, to my remembrance. 

No. 97. Portrait of Admiral Walton, R. N., by J. Frotuingham. I suppose this hero looked 
as surly as be could, for the sake of his own dignity, when he sat for his picture ; but that is his 
concern. At a moderate distance, this flesh appears very dry, like a mixture of chalk aud brick- 
dust; but on coming near it, the dryness almost disappears, aud you perceive a very curious patch¬ 
ing, or pencilling, or whatever else it may be called, which is probably designed to contribute some 
desirable quality, but which seems quite unnecessary; as Mr. F. has doue much better without 
it, than I have seen him do with it. I think this picture unskilfully composed, spotty in light and 
color, and somewhat fantastically false in tbe hues of the back-ground. 

Of the miniatures, I can only say, from a hasty glance, that Mr. Hite’s seem the best, although 
Mr. Fanshaw has a very pretty one. This first-named gentleman deserves great credit, not less for 
his talents, than for his perseverance to ultimate success, against tbe most adverse circumstances. 
His first miuiature, I have heard, was painted from colors that he gathered and preserved on his 
thumb-nail, ia 4 trying Lkequality* of a box of paints, which, trifling as was its price, he was unable 
to purchase. 

There are several other works, some of which deserve commendation, and many that demand 
severe censure, which the limits of this article will not permit me to notice. 

The condition of painting, in this country, is low, and sculpture has as yet scarcely a being. The 
causes of this may be, the general diffusion of wealth; the moderate circumstances of the many; the 
very limited number of those who cau afford to pay a stimulating price for the best productions; the 
consequent demand for quantity, aad toloratiou of inferior quality, from which necessarily result a 
retrogression of taste, and farther toleratiou, farther superficial dispatch, farther action and reac¬ 
tion of taste on production, and production on taste, which will continue, until common sense is start¬ 
led from its dream, by the hideoasness of the objects imposed on it. What I desire to impress on 
the public mind is, that taste, our sole guide to the beautiful, is modified by every object we contem¬ 
plate, corrupted by every error we imbibe, and should, therefore, be vigilantly guarded by reason, 
•ad subjected to whatever test reason may decide to be tbe true oue. This test, probably, is nature, 
if the united and unanimous voice of all painters, sculptors, and poets, that have survived the cri¬ 
ticism of ages, is te be relied ou, as a rational ground of probability, in opposition to a temporary 
fashion, n popular opinion, avon though that opinion should coincide with one’# earn. j. k. r. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre. — The public'* old favorite is again lining up its energies from their late tempo¬ 
rary depression, and the consequence is, a return of old faces, and large receipts. Miss Tree ia 
soon expected, to fulfil her last engagement iu this country, when the many thousand acquaintances 
whom her delicate and effective personations of character have warmed into friends, will crowd 
the house, to be charmed ouce more with the eloquence of her art. We shall all regret the final 
departure of Miss Ellen Tree. She is the last, and we had almost said, the best, of that trio of 
female talent, consisting of Fanny Kemble, the Phillips, and herself, with which we have, within 
a few years, been favored. When she is gone, her place cannot be filled. 

Miss Clifton has lately been fulfilling a short engagement at this houi>e, but has confined herself 
to thu personation of the character of ‘ Anna Boleyn,’ as it is drawn for her, in the new play of that 
name. It is well for Miss Clifton, that she is really a beautiful woman ; otherwise, we fear the 
critics would be less amiable in the display of their tender mercies toward her. Ladies' eyes have 
wondrous power, even upon the obdurate hearts of the most stubborn of theatrical reporters. 
Orowiug ourself gray, and —(we may say it with complacency.) venerable in our bachelorhood, 
we confess to a calm, general indifference to the witching charms of that sex which inspired our 
juvenility ; yet are there glances from starry eyes, shot across the pit, which, even in our retired 
snuggery, we can feel to be laden with the full force of woman’s strong artillery. Miss Clifton, aa 
she treads the stage with the grace and look of an empress, scatters far and wide these resistless 
beams. Her admirers, in glorious bewilderment, feel the warmth, and see the brightness, of the 
sun, but take no cognizance of the spots upon its surface. The glare of the beauty dazzles them, and 
the defects of the actress are unnoticed,if not unknown. Not so with your sexagenarian. Juno 
might smile her sweetest, and glanco her brightest, and Jupiter might stay his thunderbolts to ap¬ 
plaud, but your cool, well-tempered, honest critic of sixty, would take snuff, and quietly wail for 
the tiu*h that tells of Iho spirit within. Laying aside our gallantry, which is more natural to us than 
our wig, we must proceed to declaro, that Miss Clifton has, in her fine person, but one of the attri¬ 
butes of a good actress. She has neither the genius nor talent, which are necessary, in the opinion 
of many, to the constitution of a great tragedian. She wants the faculty of identifying herself, in 
the smallest degree, with the personnge she would represent. She seems never to enter into the 
feelings of the character, and being herself unpossessed of the passion to be displayed, it is not 
strange that her audiences are unmoved by it. It is not enough for an actor merely to give utterance 
to the high-sounding words of passion, in a voice tempered to the subject, but there should be an 
expression more powerful than words depicted in the countenance and action of the performer; ms 
if language could not alone declare the mighty workings of the spirit. Miss Clifton's art does not 
reach so high. On the contrary, there is au affected prettiness in all her efforts at expression ; as if 
to portray hate, anger, revenge, or any other tinaraiablc feeling, would destroy the beautifhl in 
her face, and distort those lineaments which enrapture the souls of her admirers. But if she really 
bos talent, tho public, more than herself, is to blame, that it has not displayed itself before. Tho 
indiscreet and fulsome flatteries which tho press has lavished upon her. have been enough to turn 
the brain of any pretty woman, and Induce her to rest satisfied with tbe attractions which nataro 
has lavished upon her person, as if they would endure for ever, without seeking to bring forward 
those richer charms of the mind, which do not pass away with tho roses of the cheek, but bloom the 
brighter the longer they are permitted to ripen, under the culture of study and experience. 

Mons. and M’d’lle Paul Taglioni made their first appearance, during the month, in the ballet of 
'La Sylphidc.’ Expectation was on tip-toe, and great anticipations were entertained of the superior 
skill of the brother of the Taglioni, and favorable hopes of tbe Indy. A house crowded to the dome, 
bringing back remembrances of the prosperous days of the old time, testified, by the most cheering 
applause, their unqualified approbation of the new artists. Until we saw Mr. Paul Taglioni, wo 
had not supposed that one of the masculine gender could 'dance,' in the meaniug applied to tbe 
graceful movements and bewitching gyrations of the ballet. Rut he has settled that question ; and 
if his sister is worthy the title of the greatest danseuse that Europe ever saw, be may justly claim 
for himself the distinction of the first honors * in the male line,' of tbut department of art in America, 
if not in the world. His performances are not only as graceful as nature and study can make them, 
but they are really wonderful, in their dexterous agility. Upon Madame Taglioni we have almost 
the same unqualified praise to bestow. She did more, far more, than tbe most sanguine expected of 
her. Her grace is equal to her husband’s, and her style of dancing quite original to American audi¬ 
ences; and we venture nothing in affirming, superior to any that they have ever before beheld. Tho 
picturesque aud lovely ‘ tableaux vivants’ of the pair, can never be forgotten. They were studies for 
the sculptor; os effective and classic as the schools of any country can afford. But it is the easo 
*nd perfect freedom from apparent effort, with which the most difficult feats are accomplished, that 
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makes their achievements so wonderful. The style of these dancers is in msny respects different 
from tbst of any of the celebrated artists who have heretofore appeared in this country ; and some 
idea of the spirituelle which has been said to constitute the great charm of M'lleTACLtoNi, may be 
gathered from the performances of her brother and his wife. Mis# and Master W ells deserve a word 
of commendation, for they really did wonders. They were perfect in tlieir share of the ballet, and 
seemed to make extra efforts to merit the hearty approbation which was awarded them. __ 

We have lately had Mrs. Gibb# and Mr. Sinclair in what is called, by courtesy, * English opera,' 
but which, (if the composition entitled the * Lord of the Isles' is meant to be included in the designa¬ 
tion,) would be as easily recognised by almost any other name. When Mr. Sinclair utters his own 
native melodies, no bird sings sweeter. He is then at home, and he warbles eon amort. But in the 
stiff jacket of an opera singer, he is uneasy and uncomfortable, and so are his audiences. Mrs. 
Gibbs always acquits herself to the satisfaction of her friends, when she attempts only a hat nature 
and art have intended her to produce. She is a pleasing singer, but she can never be a great one. 
A Mr. Freer, from the London theatres, played Richard, for this lady's benefit, and very creditably 
he did it. We liuvo seen such awful massacres made of the noble Gloster, that wo have come to re¬ 
gard his highness as doubly entitled to the appellation of the ' misshapen duke.’ Mr. Freer showed 
that at least he had seen the character well played, and was content to tread, as nearly as possible, 
'in the steps of hi# illustrious predecessors.’ He was, however, somewhat proxy, in scenes where 
tjuick action and utterance are allowable. There was a propriety in his costume, throughout, which 
is too often forgotten by our modern Roscii. His dress of sables, ill the second scene of the second 
suit, was appropriate, and in good taste. From his exits and entrances, and other evidences nf stage 
practice, we take it for granted that Mr. Freer is old to the sock and buskin. He wouid be an ac¬ 
quisition to the regular company, and might do a considerable favor to the public, by bearing a part 
of the heavy burden at present attempted lobe supported by Mr. Hield. By the way, either the 
ambition of this last-named gentleman overleaps itself, or he is hardly used in the multitudinous 
variety -of characters thrust upon him. Tragedy, comedy, and farce, we have seen him enact on 
the same evening ; and it would give hs pleasure to add, that he merited praise in them all. But 
the truth must out; and after having studied Mr. Hield in all the different varieties of his art, we 
have come to the conclu-ion, that he is not particularly well fitted for either. There is an overween¬ 
ing affectation in his playing, which is as contrary to nature os is cold to heat. He has no passion, 
but what is manufactured for the nonce ; no soul, save such an artificial, far-fetchcd show of one, 
that he seems no better, at times, tliuu an improved specimen of automaton, which to its machinery 
of motion has superadded the engine of speech. His want of true feeling is so badly concealed 
by an affectation of the sentiment, that the text would be more powerful ill its effect, if left to fall 
evenly from his tongue, without an effort at point or emphasis. His 'Duke of Buckingham* had 
no character in it. lie delivered the dialogue, from beginning to end, as a school-boy would his 
weekly recitation; with an equal degree of emphasis in passages where emphasis was required, 
and in those where it was noL Thus, in relating to Gloster his reception by the citizens, be used 
the same vehemence in his narration that he did in the affected expression of honest indignation at 
the disappointment caused by Gloster’# hypocritical refusal of the crown. An actor with the pre¬ 
tensions of Mr. Hield, who can pay so little respect to the common proprieties of the scene, can 
hardly be expected to be very particular in rendering the true text of the author. At the close of 
this same act, when, in reply to Gloster'a assent to be crowned * to-morrow,' he should simply say: 

‘ To-morrow, then, ws will attend jour grace f 
Mr. Hield, more poetical, rendered it thus: 

‘ To-morrow, »>n!i*r* »b*U be taken, 
t.. pri-p.irniion 
For jour coronation r 

A fantastic pronunciation is added to the list of Mr. Hield’s peculiarities. Thus, for Alice, 

* A-bs-licecanvass, 'can-mss ;* ‘sbon, ’for shone; and for betrayer, ‘ be-ter-ay-er;' and so on, 
multiplying syllables to the utter destruction of sound and sense. Did not Mr. Hield claim for 
himself the first rank in tragedy, at the first theatre in the Union, we had let him rest under the 
honors of bis self-woven laurels; but Patience herself would leave bar 'monument,'to rap tha 
knuckles of such a vain pretender to the first honors of the drama. c. 


The National. — We have but little of povelty to chronicle of this establishment Opera, with 
the ever attractive performances of Miss Shirepp, and Messrs. Wilson and Seguin, has been the 
reigning feature, varied by the laughter-moving personations of Browne, who hoe recently re¬ 


turned from the south, where hie irresistible comicalities won all suffrages. 
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The * Ahbkican Theater,’ Bowiiy. — The poblic are awara that a spacMma Mid h a n d — * 
edifice, an aruameat to ita vicinity, and la tbs town, baa ariaaa from the ash** af the akl Bowery 
Theatre. Mr. Hamblin bos opened it, with a food company, and ‘ starry influences,' which have 
filled the house niflitly. The old dramas or ‘ Maaeppa,’* ErnestMakeovers,’ etc., hove already been 
presented. We shall have an eye to this establishment hereafter. 


How to be Long-lived. — We find before us a pamphlet, from the press ef Mr. 
Adam Waldie, Philadelphia, which we have great pleasure in warmly commending to 
our readers. It is a lecture, delivered before the Athenian Institute of Philadelphia, by 
J. Pancoast, M. D., and is a brief but comprehensive consideration of the * art of prolong¬ 
ing life.* The comparisons drawn between the processes of animal and vegetable exis¬ 
tence, and the descriptions of the human frame and its functions, are not, as is too 
often the case with medical or anatomical illustrations , 4 heathen Greek’ to the merely 
general reader, but are lucid and interesting while the warnings against the undue expo¬ 
sure of the body to the elements, the proper cultivation and exercise of, and the evils of 
overtasking, the mental faculties; and the indulgence of the depressing passions, as 
fear, envy, jealousy, chagrin, etc., are fruitful of most valuable lessons. Moreover, the 
style is excellent, as the annexed extracts will show; 

‘No error has been productive of more injurious consequences, than theopinion, which 
is too generally prevalent, that the true value of life depends less upon its length than 
its intensity. Those who practice upon such a belief if they outlive their youth, drag 
out a premature old age, without energy and without enjoyment. Like Icarus, they 
would overstep the bounds of nature. Byron, who adopted this opinion as the motto 
of his youth, and died prematurely old at his thirty-seventh year, thus speaks in the 
last as well as the most sincere of his poetical effusions 

‘Myd.v. are in tha yellow leaf, 

The flower*, the fruits of love are gone, 

The worm, the canker, nod the grief, 

Are mine alone!’ 

1 What a contrast does a virtuous, happy, and lengthened old age, present to that of 
one precipitated by a life of dissipation Y 

A striking contrast is afforded in the subjoined passage. The local allusion is, as wa 
infer, to the late venerable Bishop White : 

‘Cornaro, a noble Venetian, reformed, with philosophical fortitude, at the age of forty, 
a life of passion and dissipation, which hod nearly brought him to the tomb. From that 
time forward, thisexcellent man graduated the amount of his food, his wine, hisexercise, 
his amusements and his studies, so exactly within the bounds of temperance and mode¬ 
ration, as to have been enabled to preserve, much beyond the usual term of life, the fresh¬ 
ness of youth, with the vigor of middle age. Bet ween the ages of ninety and one hundred, 
he wrote two excellent treatises, in which the amiable garrulity of old age is mingled with 
the wisdom of the sage, and the benevolence of a Christian. He lived past his one hun¬ 
dred and fourth year, enjoying life richly to the last, and died in his elbow-chair, with¬ 
out pain or agony, like one who falls asleep, surrounded by a devoted family, bv 
admiring friends, and in the midst of a region which his skill had fertilized, and his kind¬ 
ness peopled with an admiring peasantry. To whom would not such a life be attrac¬ 
tive— thus rationally prolonged, and deeply respected, enabling him to enjoy to ita 
utmost limit, as the writings of Cornaro indicate to have been his case, 

* All tbe boundless store 
Of charms, which nature ut her votary yields; 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 

All that the gemal ray of morning gilds, 

And ult that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the uioHiitain’s sheltering bosoms shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of heaveu.’ 

* But we need not go to olden times, nor to a foreign region, for models of excellent and 
pnuoaophic old age! Our own city may supply them. One now hut lately ioat, and 
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lamented — not only by the religious permission of which he was the head, but by a 
circle so wide that its limits have not been told ; a pattern of Christian purity and 
morel worth. His earthly close was like that of a setting summer sun, whose beams 
having all day brightened, beautified the earth, and solaced the path of the way¬ 
farer upon it, fade at last solemnly and insensibly into the mellow light of even, and 
leave at their departure a lingering tinge of brightness on the sky— a haloy commemo¬ 
rative of expiring day, and prophetic of the glory of the future morn/ 

While the professional features of the lecture in question evince that the writer is a 
worthy pupil of the distinguished physician to whom it is dedicated, its literary charac¬ 
teristics are equally honorable to his scholarship and his talents. 


Gen. H. L. V. Ducocdray Holstein. —The death, at Albany, of this distinguished 
officer and civilian, has been generally announced in the public journals. Ourreadera 
will remember the series of articles from his pen, upon ‘Talleyrand’ and the ‘ Secret 
Police of Napoleon,’ which he contributed to these pages. They attracted much atten¬ 
tion on this side the Atlantic, and were widely copied in England and France. Gen. 
Hol8tbin was one of Napoleon's staff, and personally acquainted with, if not an 
actor in, some of the most prominent scenes and events of more modern French history. 
He was an accomplished scholar, and filled honorable collegiate offices, at Geneva, 
Albany, etc. Those who knew him best, speak of him as an exemplary and excellent 
man, in all the relations of life. 


Criticism ufon the National Academy of Design. — It is proper to mention^ 
that the review of the exhibition of pictures at the National Academy, which appears 
elsewhere in this department of the Knickerbocker, proceeds from the pen of an ar¬ 
tist, who claims to ‘have the honesty to acknowledge the merits of hie rivals, and 
courage to make a temperate opposition to popular errors/ He has the advantage of 
having been for upward of six years a student in the Royal Academy of England, and 
the benefit of an intimate acquaintance with many of its most distinguished members. 
Having used c all plainness of speech,’ the writer desires do concealment of bis name ; 
and only affirms, that his freedom of animadversion arises from no sinister causes. He 
assures us, that be has no individual wrongs to avenge, nor personal pique to gratify. 
He has experienced no slight from the National Academy, having never been a candi¬ 
date for its titles, or an applicant for its benefits, in any way. He claims, therefore, to 
be considered a candid and disinterested critic; and we leave the public to confirm or 
annul hia pretensions. 


Romance of American History. — We have read, with unmixed gratification, if we 
except a feeling of regret that we are unable to quote from its pages, ‘A Lecture on the 
Romance of American History,’ delivered at the Athenian Institute, Philadelphia, in 
February last, by William B. Reeo, Esq. It is a rapid yet lucid sketch of promi¬ 
nent historical incidents, the discovery of America, the aunals of Mexican conquest, the 
early history of this comment, etc., with incidental allusions to remote and foreign his¬ 
tory, appositely adduced. The writer, though but in the vestibule, as it were, of bis 
great theme, shows conclusively, that the romanee of history is the poetry of truth; 
that viewed aright, recorded truth is as picturesque as fiction ; and that ‘the archives 
of the past are not stored only with dry bones and shapeless mummies, bat have their 
walls clothed, in colors which never fade, with the forms and figures that realize the 
tpiril ol departed ages.’ Adam Waldo, Philadelphia. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 

Nsw Book), etc. — Notices of some of the following works were prepared for the 
review department of the present number; but owing to the length of the articles upon 
the fine arts and the drama, and other causes, they are necessarily excluded. We are com*' 
pelled, therefore, barely to advert to, instead of adequately noticing them : ‘A L’Abri, 
or the Tent Pitched, is the name given by Mr. Willis to a handsome volume, from the 
press of Mr. Samuel Colman, containing a collection of all his well-known ‘Letters 
from under a Bridge;’ ‘The Idler in Italy,’ published by Messrs. Caret and Hart, in 
two clearly-printed volumes, is a specimen of Lady Blessington’s best style, and em¬ 
braces the journal of a tour in Italy, with picturesque descriptions of scenery, reflec¬ 
tions, account of various lions, etc.; ‘The Cabinet Minister,’from the never-ceasing 
press of those popular publishers, the Brothers Harper, is by Mrs. Gore, who wrote 
‘Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘The Heir of Selwood,’ etc., and has received commenda¬ 
tion from praiseworthy sources in England; ‘ The Phantom Ship,’ by Caftahy 
Marryat, which lias been ‘to be continued’ so long, in many American journals,is 
completed in two volumes, from the press of Messrs. Carey and Hart, and reads in¬ 
finitely better, as a whole, than in detached numbers; ‘Adam Buff, and other Men of 
character,’containing eight of Douglas Jerrold's capital stones, from English and 
Scottish periodicals, from the press of Lea and Blanchard. The works whose titles are 
annexed, reached us ut too late a period for perusal: * Robin Day,’ a novel by the author 
of‘Calavar,’ in two volumes, by Lea and Blanchard ; ‘Isabel, or Sicily, a Pilgrimage/ 
by H. T. Tuckerman, by the same publishers; ‘Behemoth, a Legend of the Mouncf- 
builders,’ by J. and H. G. Langley; Schoolcraft’s ‘Algic Researches,’ in two vo¬ 
lumes, by the Brothers Harpf.r, heretofore alluded to ; ‘Mr. Barnard’s Discourse on 
the Life and services of Stephen Van Rensselaer, with an Historical Sketch of the 
Colony and Manor of Rensselaerwick; ‘The Characters of Schiller,' by Mrs. Ellet j 
* Francia’s Reign of Terror,’ a sequel to the ‘l.etters on Paraguay,’ noticed a short time 
since in the Knickerbocker ; and ‘Phantasmion,’ from the press of Mr. Samuu. 
Colman. 

The Beauties of Daniel Webster. — Mr. Edward Walker, Fulton-street, has 
published, in a small and handsome volume, of an hundred and uinety-six pages, 'The 
Beauties of Daniel Webster, selected and arranged; with a Critical Essay on his 
Genius and Writings.’ It is a second edition, with considerable additions, and a very 
good reduced portrait. The selections are made with judgment, and their subjects are va¬ 
rious. The compiler’s unnecessary preface and essay are less to our taste. They strike us, 
in a hasty perusal, as being ambitious and inflated, to a degree. Errors have been per¬ 
mitted to escape, or alterations have been attempted, in the text itself, which evince either 
carelessness or amusing temerity. In the last extract, for example, Mr. Webster is 
assisted with an emphatic word, which makes the whole sentence ridiculous : 1 When 
my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see 
him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious tJnion,’ etc. 
What are we to make of ‘the armies and trophies streaming in their original lustre,' 
on the gorgeous ensign of the republic 1 A more careful revision should have beea 
bestowed upon fragments, professedly authentic, fr>m the productions of an eminent 
American statesman. 


Our New Volume.— We would respectfully invite the reader’s attention to as advertisement of 
the Fourteenth Volume of ibe Knickerbocker, which accompanies the present number. It would 
have been easy to have added many well-known names to our regular list of contributors, and nu¬ 
merous commendatory paragraphs tn the subjoined opinions of the public press; but it is unneces¬ 
sary. Reasoning from pleasant experience, we need desire no more ample support than will bn 
voluntarily coutributed by the public, nor a wider repute than will uaturally accrue from exertion, 
which, with additional resources, shall be aa untiring in the Allure, as it his beani in the past. 
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